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Art.  I. — The  Jewish  Synagogue. 

Synagoga  Judaica^  hoc  est,  Sc)iola  Jadaeorum,  in  qoa  nati vitas,  institatio, 
religio,  vita,  mors,  sepultamque  ipsoram  e  libris  eorandem,  M. 
JuHANNB  BuxooRFio  literarum  Ilabraearum  in  incl>ta  Academia 
Bosilieosi  Professore,  graphice  descripta  est.  Addita  est  mox  per 
eundem  Jndaei  cum  Cbristiano  disputatio  de  Messia  nostro.  Quae 
utraque  (lermanica  nunc  Latine  reddita  sunt  opera  et  studio  M. 
Uermanni  (Jermbergii.  Access! t  Ludovici  Carreti  epistola,  de  con- 
rersione  ejus  ad  Christum,  per  eundem  ex  liobraeo  Latine  conversa. 
UanoYiSD,  apud  Gulielmum  Antonium.     mdciv. 

JoHANNis  BuxTORFi  Sytiogoga  Judaica,  auspiciis  authoris  jam  olim  Latini- 
late  donata,  nunc  priroum  in  vulgus  emissa.  Basileae,  impensis 
Ludovici  Konig.    mocxli. 

IT  is  now  some  years  since  we  first  visited  the  old  city  of 
Basle,  in  the  calm  peacefulness  of  an  autumn  evening : 
the  full  waters  of  the  river  were  flowing  past  in  unruffled 
majesty;  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  woods  and  knolls 
and  picturesque  landscape  ot  Alsace,  shedding  a  stream  of 
glory  on  the  peaks  of  Jura,  and  casting  its  splendours  on  the 
hills  and  sombre  scenery  of  the  Black  Forest.  There  was  a 
meditative  silence  and  solemnity  in  the  scene,  as  we  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eiiine,  and  entered  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Mtinster,  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  celebrated  by  the 
labours  or  hallowed  by  the  ashes  of  B.euchlin,  and  Erasmus, 
(Ecolampadius,  and  Grynaeus,  the  Bernoullis,  and  the 
Buxtorfs. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  there  is  a  hereditary 
genius  in  certain  iamihes.     In  our  own  country,  the  Qregories, 
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James  the  uncle,  and  David,  James,  and  Charles  the  nephews, 
excelled  in  mathematics ;  the  Bernoullis,  James  and  John  the 
brothers,  and  Daniel  the  son  of  the  latter,  with  a  fine  mental 
idiosyncrasy,  going  forth  in  the  same  direction,  did  for  Switzer- 
land what  the  Gregories  did  for  Scotland ;  and,  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Bernoullis,  the  Buxtorfs,  John  the  father,  John 
the  son,  John-James  the  grandson,  and  John  the  nephew  of 
the  last,  stand  out,  names  as  great  and  distinguished  in 
Hebrew  literature,  as  the  Bernoullis  in  abstract  science. 

The  Synagoga  Judaica  is  the  work  of  John  Buxtorf,  who, 
born  at  Camen  in  Westphalia  in  1564,  and  settling  down  as 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Basle,  is  the  founder  of  a  family  that 
successively  have  been  the  lights  of  Jewish  learning,  criticism, 
and  lexicography,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  centuries. 
The  tiyrmgoga  Judaica  was  first  published  in  German  at  Basle, 
in  1603.  It  was  then  translated  into  Latin  by  Hermann 
Germberg,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Corbach,  the  capital  of 
Waldeck,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  published  at 
Hanau,  in  Wetteravia,  in  1604  and  1622.  It  appeared  in 
Flemish  at  Amsterdam,  in  1650.  A  new  Latin  translation, 
which  was  executed  by  David  le  Clerc,  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Geneva,  and  John  Buxtorf,  the  son  of  the  author,  was  published 
at  Basle  in  1641 ;  and,  again,  revised  and  corrected  by  James, 
the  author's  grand-nephew,  it  was  published  in  the  same  place 
in  1682.  Of  those  editions,  that  of  1604,  and  that  of  1641, 
are  now  before  us.  The  former,  that  of  Germberg,  in  clear 
and  easy  Latin  ;  the  latter,  that  of  Le  Clerc  and  the  younger 
Buxtorf,  in  the  same  language,  in  a  style  more  complicated  and 
ambitious,  interspersed  occasionally  with  criticisms,  and  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  anti-judaic  sarcasm,  in  which,  certainly  with 
no  injury  to  the  Christian  argument,  it  would  have  been  more 
seemly  not  to  indulga 

The  Synagoga  Judaica,  a  small  octavo  or  duodecimo  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  pages,  or  at  the  most  under  seven 
hundred,  is  in  many  respects  a  great  work.  Consisting  of 
thirty-six  chapters,  drawn  from  Biblical,  Talmudic,  and  Rabbi- 
nical sources,  it  is  a  rich  and  authentic  repertory  of  the  usages 
and  customs  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews ;  we  know  of  nothing 
in  so  small  a  compass  that  is,  in  point  of  information,  so  full 
and  comprehensive,  so  interesting  and  satisfactory,  so  curious 
and  amusing,  and  yet  by  turns  so  sad  and  melancholv ;  we 
seem  at  times  to  rise  from  the  ludicrous  jollity  of  a  play  of 
Plautus,  and  then  to  be  absorbed  in  the  deep  pathos  of  a 
drama  of  Euripides.  Here  we  have  laid  before  us  the  articles 
of  Jewish  faith,  or  Creed  of  Modern  Judaism,  the  birth  and 
up-bringing  of  the  Jews,  their  training  and  instruction  in  piety; 
the  niceties  of  their  toilet  and  morning  prayers,  their  exercises 
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in  the  synagogue,  their  conduct  after  morning  prayers,  and 
preparation  for  dinner ;  their  usages  when  at  table,  their  even- 
ing prayers  and  retirement  to  rest,  their  mode  of  worship  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays;  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  how 
they  b^n  and  end  it;  their  mode  of  observing  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  its  seven  days'  observance,  its  beginning  and  close, 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  that  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  the  new 
moon ;  how  the  Jews  prepare  themselves  for  the  festival  of  the 
opening  year,  and  how  they  celebrate  it ;  how  they  prepare 
themselves  for  the  feast  of  expiation,  with  some  unusual  rites ; 
how  they  hold  the  festival  of  gladness  for  the  law,  and  the 
manner  in  which  ecclesiastical  offices  are  distributed,  the  feast 
of  dedication  and  of  Purim,  the  observation  of  firsts,  distinc- 
tions in  food,  its  preparation  and  culinary  vessels ;  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  the  peculiarity  of  a  woman  marrying 
her  brother-in-law,  ceremonial  pollutions  and  local  affections, 
Jewish  poverty  and  mendicity,  diseases  of  the  Jews,  certain 
punishments  inflicted  upon  offenders,  customs  in  relation  to 
the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  and  then  the  notions  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  in  reference  to  the  !Messiah  whom  they 
expect  still  to  come. 

Such  are  the  topics  discussed  with  great  precision  and 
minuteness  in  this  work  of  rare  and  multifarious  erudition, — 
themes  of  no  passing  or  trivial  importance,  presented  with  a 
strong  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  sage,  the  antiquarian,  and 
the  Christian.  "An  inquiry  into  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,"  says  Spencer,  "  deservedly  commends  itself,  on 
the  ground  of  its  attractiveness.  For,  if  the  laws  of  Athens, 
^d  Home,  and  others,  venerable  on  account  of  their  antiquity 
and  wisdom,  afford  so  great  an  attraction  to  the  sons  of  wisdom, 
it  must  be  that  we  are  at  once  ridiculously  foolish  and  impious 
if  we  should  be  able  to  peruse  these  divine  laws,  unmoved  by 
wiy  pleasure.  If  we  pursue  with  such  eager  eyes  the  fleeting 
forms  of  ancient  statues,  if  touched  with  a  certain  reverence 
we  contemplate  the  ruins  of  an  old  monument  or  city,  if  we 
purchase  at  so  great  a  price  brazen  coins  bearing  the  face  of  a 
Osesar  or  an  Alexander,  if  imbued  with  so  much  delight,  we 
discover  the  origins  of  ancient  nations  or  antiquated  words, 
rescued  from  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  shall  we  be  so  silly  as 
to  pass  by  in  a  perfunctory  manner  the  most  ancient  laws  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  suppose  that  they  can  recompense  our  atten- 
tion with  no  pleasure  ?  Scaliger  derived  so  great  pleasure 
from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  laws  and  customs,  that  he 
hesitated  not  to  say,  *  If  the  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquity  is 
of  no  use,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  to  us  letters  are/  But  he 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  said,  letters 
are  of  no  use  if  there  be  no  use  in  the  knowledge  of  Jewish 
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antiquity,  far  surpassiog  that  of  Rome,  at  once  in  point  of 
time  and  of  dignity.  But  not  only  the  antiquity,  but  also  the 
bidden  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  laws  will  supply  the  student 
with  great  deUght.  For,  if  we  look  at  those  laws  and  rites 
with  attentive  and  clear  eyes,  we  shall  easily  perceive  certain 
truths,  natural,  moral,  and  evangelical,  often  lying  hid  under 
the  outer  rind  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  If  we  are,  there- 
fore, instigated  by  an  almost  insatiable  thirst  to  examine  the 
mysteries  of  the  Chaldees,  the  Egjrptians,  and  other  ancient 
nations ;  if  we  torture,  with  sundry  and  anxious  conjectures, 
the  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  magical  shapes  of 
animals  that  they  bear,  that  they  may  disclose  to  us  the  sacred 
mysteries  which  they  conceal ;  much  more,  it  must  be,  that 
we  should  know  the  very  institutions  of  God,  not  unfrequently 
pregnant  with  mysteries,  unless  we  have  a  vitiated  taste,  or 
think  that  the  pearl  of  wisdom  may  be  sooner  found  in  the 
dung-hill  of  heathen  dogmas  and  institutions,  than  in  the 
treasury  of  the  divine  law.  If  any  one  well  disposed  will  come 
to  the  study  of  this  law,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  pleasant  to 
contemplate  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  here  and  there  trans- 
parent through  the  intermediate  shadows  of  Jewish  rites,  and 
in  them,  revealed  in  some  ruder  draughts,  the  Messiah  who 
was  about  to  come.  It  will  also  be  delightful  to  perceive  the 
Church  uttering  her  voice,  as  it  were  from  her  first  cradle, 
and  apprehend  the  means  or  steps  by  which  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  advanced  to 
this  full  blaze  of  meridian  splendour.*'* 

So  far  the  elegant  author  of  the  famous  work  "  De  legibus 
HebraBorum"  speaks  well,  and  to  the  purpose.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  ritual,  the  lex  scripta,  as  given  by 
Moses,  is  a  glorious  hieroglyphic,  a  hidden  wisdom,  a  marvel- 
lous theosophy,  containing  under  it  a  still  more  wonderful 
reality,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  the  germ  and  incipient 
blossom  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  But  the  Hebrew  ritual,  the 
lex  oralis,  thorah  shebeal  pen,  as  given  by  the  Rabbis,  is  a 
curious  conglomerate  of  all  imj^inery  things,  where  strange 
customs  and  outlandish  rites  have  been  thrown  together  with 
things  of  a  sacred  origin,  and  having  the  name  of  Moses 
inscribed  upon  them,  like  the  name  of  Hermes  on  an  Athenian 
statue,  opens  up  sights  rare  and  mystical,  but  the  true  are 
mingled  with  the  false.  It  is  with  this  latter  ritual  that  we 
have  to  do  in  the  pages  of  the  Synagoga  Judaica.  Paganism 
has  in  it  some  truth ;  but  it  holds  error  in  strong  solution  : 
modem  Judaism  has  in  it  a  larger  portion  of  truth ;  but,  in 

*  De  legibus    Hebraeoroin  ritualibus,   et  eamm   rationibus,   libri  tres. 
authore  Joanne  Spencero,  S.  T.  P.  Cap.  3,  Sect  1. 
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many  respects,  it  has  absorbed  Paganism  to  no  small  extent, 
whilst  sometimes  it  borrows  from  Popery,  and,  at  other  times, 
Popery  borrows  from  it.  Amidst  po  great  a  variety  of  subjects 
so  closely  connected  with,  or  decidedly  opposed  to,  the  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  which  have  been  severally  examined 
and  discussed  by  divines  and  legislators  and  philosophers  of 
very  different  schools,  and  in  ages  at  once  recent  and  remote, 
there  are  some  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  and  usages  of  the 
modem  Jews  to  which  we  would  specially  advert. 

The  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  held  by  the  Jews  at 
the  present  day,  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  creed  by  the 
celebrated  Rabbi  Mosche  bar  Maimon,  who  died,  according  to 
the  Jewish  computation,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4964?,  that  is, 
m  the  year  llO-fc  of  the  Christian  era.  Those  fundamental 
principles,  ikkarim,  as  they  are  called,  are  found  in  the  com- 
mon prayer-books  of  the  Jews  ;  they  are  compactly  and 
guardedly  expressed,  and  might,  at  first  glance,  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  exhibition  of  negative  theology ;  but,  on  nearer 
inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  embody  a  covert  protest 
against  Christianity.  For  as  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
embodying  some  great  truths,  and  adding  some  great  errors,  is 
to  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  the  light  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  which  it  was  designed  to  counteract,  so  the 
creed  of  Mairaooides  is  to  be  considered  as  a  stern  substantive 
disclaimer  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
m  respect  to  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  revealed 
m  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  The  articles  of  the 
Jewish  creed  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  as  follow  ;— 

1*  "I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  His 
name !)  is  the  Governor  and  Creator  of  all  created  things,  and  that 
He  alone  hath  made,  is  making,  and  will  make  all  productions." 
^is  article  is  designed  to  exclnde  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  as  Creator 
of  "  all  things  visible  and  invisible."     (Colos.  i.  16.) 

2*  ''  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  His 
^^<^e !)  is  one,  and  that  there  is  no  unity  Uke  his  in  any  respect,  and 
fl^t  He  alone  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be  our  God."  This  article  is, 
in  like  maDner,  meant  to  strike  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
Wd  by  Christians,  viz.,  three  persons  or  subsistencies  in  one  eternal 
cssencG. 

3.  *'  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  His 
^^e !)  is  not  corporeal,  and  that  attributes  of  body  do  not  appertain 
to  Him,  and  that  there  is  no  likeness  to  Him  whatever."  This  article 
oamfestly  goes  to  deny  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  Sayiour  Jesus 
Cbrist,  Emmanuel.     (Isa.  vii.  14  ;  Matt.  i.  20-25.) 

^-  "  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  His 
^ni®  0  is  the  First  and  the  Last."  This  article  indirectly  implies 
wat  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  not  *'  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
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ning  and  the  ending  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  eome, 
—the  Almighty."     (Rev.  i.  8.) 

5.  **  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  His 
name!)  is  alone  worthy  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  there  is  none 
worthy  to  be  worshipped  besides  Him.**  This  arUole  is  designed  to 
deny  that  all  men  are  to  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father.'*     (John  v.  28.) 

6.  **  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  all  the  words  of  the  prophets 
are  truth."  This  article  is  designed  to  ignore  the  inspired  penmen  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

7.  ''  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  prophecies  of  Moses  our 
Master  (upon  him  be  peace !)  are  true,  and  tiiat  he  is  the  Father  of 
all  the  wise  men  that  precede  and  that  follow  him."  This  article  is 
designed  to  uphold  the  Hebrew  ritual  as  a  ''  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion *'  that  shall  never  ''  be  broken  down."  (Eph.  ii.  14.)  Making 
the  Jewish  law-giver  greater  than  all  that  precede  or  follow  him,  it 
exalts  Moses  above  the  Messiah. 

8.  "I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  whole  law  which  is 
found  this  day  in  our  hands  was  given  to  Moses  our  Master  (upon 
him  be  peace  !).**  This  article  establishes  the  oral  law  as  well  as  the 
written  law. 

9.  ''I  believe  with  a  perfect  fiftith  that  this  law  shall  never  be 
changed,  and  that  there  will  not  be  another  law  from  the  Creator 
(blessed  be  His  name  1).*'  This  article  maintains  the  eternity  of  the 
law  or  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  denies  the  revelation  of  iiie  New 
Testament. 

10.  '*  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  His 
name !)  knoweth  every  action  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  all  their 
thoughts ;  as  it  is  said.  He  £Etshioneth  all  their  hearts,  and  considereth 
all  their  works.**  This  article,  taken  along  with  the  first,  is  designed 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  <<  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  Christ  is  He 
who  searoheth  the  reins  and  hearts.*'    (Rev.  ii.  28.) 

11.  <<  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Creator  (blessed  be  His 
name  1)  rewardeth  good  to  him  who  keepeth  His  commandments,  and 
that  him  who  transgresseth  His  commandments  He  will  punish.**  This 
article  is  designed  to  deny  that  '*  by  grace  we  are  saved  through  fiuth, 
and  that  not  of  ourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  "  (Ephes.  iL  8),  whilst 
otherwise,  no  doubt,  the  article  may  be  understood  in  a  sound  sense. 

12.  <<  I  believe  with  a  perfect  fiEiith  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  although  He  delay,  yet  I  will  wait  for  Him  every  day  until  He 
come."  This  article,  whilst  holding  the  fiact  of  Christ's  future  com- 
ing, ignores  the  &ct  that  He  hath  abready  come. 

18.  <'  I  believe  with  a  perfect  foith  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  at  the  time  in  which  the  purpose  shall  go  forth  from  the 
Creator  (blessed  be  His  name,  and  exalted  be  His  memorial  for  ever 
and  ever  !)."*  This  article,  taken  in  connection  with  the  first,  ignores 
the  fact  \hsX  Christ  is  '<  the  resurrection  and  the  life  "  (John  ii.  25), 
and  that,  ''  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quiokeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  He  wilL'*    (John  v.  21.) 

*  **Synagoga  JudaicOf*^  cap.  L 
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In  regard  to  this  creed,  it  will  be  observed  as  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  amidst  the  doubt  and  darkness  of  modern 
Judaism,  through  hopes  deferred  and  centuries  of  procrastina- 
tion, there  is  the  profession  of  "a  perfect  faith"  prefixed  to 
each  article :  (alas,  for  the  firmness  of  that  faith's  assertion !) 
and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  deeply 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  frequent 
mention  of  ransom,  and  redemption,  and  Redeemer  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  the  blood  of 
atonement,  no  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope,  decidedly  pronounced, 
in  this  rabbinical  creed.    But,  the  human  soul,  conscious  of 

fuilt^  yearns  for  some  atoning  sacrifice ;  and  the  modern 
ews,  rejecting  the  great  sacrifice  which  brought  in  "  everlast- 
ing righteousness,"  have  here  fallen  into  a  most  mournful 
practice  for  the  expiation  of  sin  : — 

**  On  the  ninth  day  "  of  Tishri  the  seventh  month,  <<  the  Jews 
rise  eariy  and  go  into  the  synagogue,  and  siog  and  pray  much.  Bat, 
18  soon  as  they  have  returned  home,  all  the  males,  both  boys  and 
men,  take  each  a  cock  in  their  hands,  the  women  a  hen,  those  that 
are  meeinteSf  both  a  cock  and  a  hen«  Then  the  father  of  the  family, 
with  a  cock  in  his  hands,  comes  forward  first  into  the  midst,  and  firom 
the  Psalms  of  David  recites  these  words :  *  Fools  because  of  their 
transgression,  and  beoanse  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted.  Their 
son!  abborreih  all  manner  of  meat ;  and  they  draw  near  unto  the 
gates  of  death.  Then  they  ciy  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and 
he  saveth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  sends  his  word  and  heals 
them,  and  delivers  them  from  their  destructions.  Let  them  praise, 
therefore,  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to 
the  children  of  men.  And  let  them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
gifing,  and  declare  his  works  with  rejoicing '  (Ps.  cvii.  17-22).  He 
then  adds  from  the  book  of  Job,  *  If  there  be  a  messenger  with  him, 
an  interpreter,  one  among  a  thousand  to  shew  unto  man  his  upright- 
ness ;  then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith,  Deliver  him  from  going 
/own  to  the  pit ;  I  have  found  a  ransom '  (Job  xxxiii.  23,  24),  namely, 
this  cocky  which  will  be  my  capparah^  or  reconciliation,  thus  expiating 
my  sins.  Accordingly,  he  commences  the  expiation,  and  three  times 
waves  the  cock  about  his  head,  and  each  time  repeats  these  words : 
<  May  this  cock  be  a  substitution  for  me ;  may  it  come  in  my  stead ; 
may  it  be  an  expiation  for  me ;  let  this  cock  be  devoted  to  death,  but 
let  there  be  a  happy  life  to  me  and  unto  all  Israel.  Ameo.'  This 
the  father  of  th^  family  goes  through  three  times  in  order,  namely, 
for  himself,  for  his  children,  and  for  strangers  who  are  with  him  ;  as 
the  Hig^  Priest,  under  the  Old  Testament,  also  made  expiation,  as 
we  read  in  the  book  of  Leviticus  (chap,  xvl  17.)  Then  proceeding 
to  slao^ter  the  cock,  whilst  he  draws  and  gripes,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  skin  at  the  cock's  neck,  he  ponders  in  his  own  mind  that  he  him- 
self deserves  to  be  strangled ;  next,  he  cuts  the  oock*s  throat  with  a 
imall  knife,  revolving  again  with  himself,  that  he  himself  deserves  to 
be  killed  with  the  sword ;  still  farther,  he  quickly  dashes  oat  of  his 
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hands  the  cock  with  violeDoe  to  the  earth,  to  denote  by  that  action, 
that  he  himself  deserves  to  be  stoned  to  death  ;  last  of  all,  he  roasts 
the  cock,  that  by  doing  so,  he  may  intimate,  that  he  himself  deserves 
to  be  bnmt  alive.  And  thus  a  cock  is  devoted  to  bear  those  four 
sorts  of  death  for  the  Jews.* 

O  thou  Saviour  of  men,  Lord  Jesus,  have  compassion  upon 
them  1 

And  yet,  sad  as  this  exhibition  is,  there  are  not  awanting 
instances  of  customs  which,  if  not  so  melancholy,  are  still 
as  far  removed  from  "  the  Scripture  of  truth/*  We  are  about 
to  refer  to  a  practice  detailed  in  the  present  work,  which,  if  it 
did  not  excite  sorrow,  might  be  apt  to  move  a  smile  at  the 
weakness  of  our  common  humanity. 

Antecedently  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  begins  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Leviticus  xxiii.  34), 
there  is  a  species  of  divination  exercised  by  the  Jews : — 

Commenting  on  the  foarteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Nambers, 
Bamban,  Rakanat,  Bechai,  and  many  other  rabbis,  do  not  hesitate 
here  to  say,  that  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
God  reveals  by  moonlight  the  events  about  to  take  place  during  the 
entire  course  of  the  year  immediately  following  that  day.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  this  :  At  night,  they  go  forth  under  the  light  of  the 
moon  ;  some,  with  a  bare  bead  ;  some,  with  nothing  on  but  a  shift ; 
some,  with  not  even  a  shred ;  or,  with  a  coverlet  thrown  over  them, 
which  allowing  to  fall  to  the  ground,  they  stretch  out  their  hands  and 
arms  fron^  their  body.  If  in  the  shadow  thrown  from  their  body  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  head  be  awanting,  this  want  of  the  head  is 
ominous  to  the  diviner,  portending  that  within  that  year  he  shall 
without  doubt  lose  his  head,  or  die.  3at,  if  in  the  shadow  of  any 
one,  a  finger  be  awanting,  that  defect  is  a  certain  sign  that  one  of  his 
friends  shall,  during  the  year,  pass  away  from  this  mortal  life.  But, 
if  in  the  shadow  the  right  hand  be  awanting,  that  is  a  prognostica- 
tion that  tbe  death  of  a  son  is  certain.  But,  if  in  this  mystic  shadow 
any  one's  left  hand  should  be  awanting,  that  is  a  proof,  that  during 
this  s^me  ye^r  his  daughter  shall  meet  with  her  death.  But,  if  any 
one  can  see  no  shadow  of  himself  ^t  all,  then  beyond  all  doubt  he 
himself  is  doomed  to  die.  There  is  to  him  no  hope  whatever  of 
avoiding  death  this  year :  his  fate  is  sealed :  if  he  undertake  a 
journey  by  land,  he  shall  never  return  home  again  ;  if  he  make  a 
voyage,  he  shall  be  shipwrecked.  This  the  rabbis  endeavour  to  prove 
from  these  words  :  *  their  shadow  D^V  is  departed  from  them '  (Num. 
xiv.  9).  For  so  they  read,  understanding  the  word  *  shadow'  literally, 
instead  of '  defence.'  Nevertheless,  toward  the  close  of  this  subject, 
in  the  Gemara,  we  find  the  affirmation.  That  although  a  Jew  on  this 
night  may  not  see  his  shadow  under  the  light  of  the  moon,  yet  he 
does  not  cease  on  that  account  still  to  be  a  Jew ;  he  is  not  a  nobody.' *t 

*  *^Synagoga  Judaica"  cap.  xx. 
t  **  Synagoga  /iK^atca,"  cap.  xvi 
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Are  we,  therefore,  to  infer,  that  he  who  goes  through  this  rabbi- 
nical charm  is  yet  more  a  Jew ;  whilst  those  who  refrain  from  it, 
are  with  diflSculty  allowed  to  boast  of  the  privilege  of  circum- 
cision in  the  flesh  ?  Or,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  entire 
absence  of  the  shadow,  although  portending  death,  still  leaves 
the  man  with  all  the  hopes  and  privileges  that  the  creed  of  a 
Jew  can  supply  ?  The  custom  itself  is,  as  near  as  possible, 
pagan  :  it  is  to  this  day  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  India  :  it 
is  practised  in  the  wilds  of  Finland :  it  is  alluded  to  by  the 
Roman  poet,  as  he  introduces  Canidia  and  Sagana,  with  their 
incantations : — 

**  Has  nullo  perdere  possum 

Ncc  prohibere  modo,  simal  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 
Protulit  08,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentea. 
Vidi  egomet  m^rr%  succinctam  vadere  paU& 
Canidiam,  pedibas  nudis,  passoqne  capiUo, 
Cum  Saffand  majore  ulalantem.     Pallor  utrasque 
Feceratliorrendas  aapectu." 

—UoraL  Satir.  I.  viii.  21-26. 

And  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  same  old  relic  of  heathenism 
that  has  been  so  graphically  described  by  our  Scottish  bard, 
and  that  still  lingers  amidst  the  antiquated  rites  of  Hal- 
loween : — 

**  Whyles  owre  a  limi  tlie  bumie  plays, 
As  through  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't : 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

W i'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle  ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 
Below  the  spreading  hazel. 

Unseen  that  nicht. 

•*  Amang  the  brachens  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  and  -the  moon. 

The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey, 

Gat  up  and  gae  a  croon  : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool, 

Near  lav'rock-hei^ht  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  and  m  the  pool 
Out-ower  the  lugs  she  pfumpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  nicht." 

Bat,  to  a  Christian,  the  strangest  part  of  this  curious  book 
is  the  chapter  concerning  the  future  Messiah,  as  expected  by 
the  Jews.     The  following  particulars  claim  our  attention  : — 

'*  That  a  Messiah  is  promised  to  the  Jews,  all  grant :  hence,  ia 
their  daily  prayers  they  beg  of  God  that  *  He  may  come  quickly,  and 
in  their  own  days.*  But,  who  he  is,  or  when  he  shall  come,  is  greatly 
doubted  and  controverted  among  them. 

*'  They  commonly  believe,  that  be  will  be  a  man  of  the  people  and 
a  plebeian,  who,  however,  will  far  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  manifold 
virtDe :  He  will  also  marry  a  wife,  and  beget  children,  who  shall  suc- 
ceed Him  in  tbe  kingdom. 
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'<Bat,  since  sacred  scriptnre  speaks  of  the  Messiah  in  a  twofold 
manner,  sometimes,  namely,  as  of  one  despised,  poor,  and  ahject ; 
sometimes  as  of  one  grand,  nughtj,  and  exalted ;  they  have,  therefore, 
fashioned  for  themselves  also  two  Messiahs :  the  one,  whom  they  call 
'  Messiah  the  son  of  Joseph,'  who  will  be  poor  and  despised,  a  person, 
however,  energetic  and  very  skilled  in  war ;  the  other,  whom  they  call 
*  Messiah  the  Son  of  David,'  who  will  be  the  true  Messiah,  and  King 
of  Israel,  and  who  will  mle  over  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

'*  The  ancient  Jews,  before  the  nativity  of  Christ,  did  not  go  far 
from  the  mark,  when  one  of  them,  namely  Elias,  said,  *  that  the  world 
would  endare  sii  thousand  years ;  to  wit,  during  two  thousand  years 
the  world  would  be  empty  and  void,  that  is,  without  the  divine  law ; 
during  two  thousand  years  under  the  law ;  and  the  remaining  two 
thousand  years  would  be  the  days  of  the  Messiah.'  They  hoped, 
therefore,  that  after  four  thousand  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  Messiah  would  come  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  they  far  from  the 
mark.  For,  according  to  the  common  computation  of  Christians, 
Christ  the  good  and  true  Messiah  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
8968,  or  by  the  computation  of  the  Jews  8761 ;  for  they  differ  from 
us  in  their  reckoning  by  two  hundred  and  two  years.  But  because 
Christ  came  not  Uke  some  nobleman  or  very  powerful  king,  as 
David  or  Solomon,  and  did  not  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
alien  Herod,  and  the  power  of  the  Bomans,  nor  broke  nor  bruised  at 
all  with  His  iron  sceptre  all  their  enemies,  but  began  his  sway  over 
them  with  the  spiritual  sceptre  of  His  mouth ;  they  would  not,  there- 
fore, receive  Him  for  the  true  Messiah,  although  He  was  acknowledged 
and  received  by  some ;  and  at  that  very  time  also,  righteous  and  pious 
men  expected  Him,  as  it  is  said  of  Simeon,  <  that  he  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel'  (Luke  ii.  25),  that  is,  Christ,  even  as  the 
prophetess  Anna  *  spake  many  things  of  Him  to  all  them  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Jerusalem '  (ver.  88).  And  this  is  what  the  apostle 
Paul  saith,  *  Even  so,  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace '  (Bom.  ii.  5),  who  have  received 
Christ  as  the  true  Messiah  and  Saviour.  However,  as  they  had  lost 
all  regal  power,  and  the  true  sacerdotal  honour  and  dignity,  as  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  the  temple  burned,  the  Jews 
beheved  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah  was  past.  Hence,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  a  certain  proud  and 
arrogant  Jew  obtruded  himself  for  the  true  Messiah,  and  ascribed  to 
himself  this  prediction  of  Balaam,  '  There  shall  come  a  star,  cochahh^ 
out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite 
the  comers  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth ;  and  Edom 
shall  be  his  possession,  Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession  for  those  whom 
Seir  hates;  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly'  (Num.  xxiv.  17,  IB). 
These  things  the  Jews  at  that  time  understood  of  the  rising  power  of 
the  Christians ;  and  still  at  the  present  day,  they  believe  that  the 
Messiah,  who  is  about  to  come,  will  execute  them.  This  was  most 
agreeable  and  welcome  news  to  them,  when  they  heard  that  they 
would  subdue  and  rule  over  the  Bomans,  who  a  little  before  had 
destroyed  their  city  and  temple.  Now,  that  impostor  called  himself, 
according  to  this  prophecy,  Bar  cochabh^  that  is,  The  Son  a  Star,  or 
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The  Bifiing  Star.  There  was  ^ih  him  at  first,  Babbi  Akibha,  a  most 
distingiiished  and  learned  man,  who  had  twenty-four  thonsand  scholars, 
and  he  proclaimed  publicly,  regarding  Bar  eochahhf  *  Behold  Messiah 
the  King.'  In  this  manner  the  impostor  collected  a  great  mnltitnde 
of  people,  and  had  his  royal  seat  at  Bither.  Bat,  when  shortly  after, 
the  Emperor  Adrian  had  beseiged  this  Messiah  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  stormed  his  city,  ponished  the  captive  Messiah  with  death,  and, 
along  with  this  Son  of  a  Star,  destroyed  and  slanghtered  miserably 
upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  of  his  followers,  the  rest  of  the 
Jews  discovered  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  this  Bar  cochabh^ 
The  Son  of  a  Star,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  have  called 
him  Bar  coiobh,  The  Son  of  a  Lie,  or  Cosibhah,  The  liar.  Besides, 
many  others,  at  different  times,  gave  themselves  out  for  the  Messiah, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  book  entitled  Shebhet  Jehudah.  And  hence, 
constrained  by  conscience,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  time  of  the  Messiah  was  past. 

**  But  when  they  had  despised  and  rejected  the  true  Messiah,  even 
Christ,  and  no  other  arose,  they  then  vitiated  that  tradition  of  Elias 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  namely,  *  That  after  four  thousand 
years  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  Messiah  would  come,'  and 
added,  *  That  on  account  of  their  sins,  the  time  was  delayed,  and  that 
the  Messiah  therefore  had  not  come.'  But,  after  no  Messiah  at  all 
had  come,  and  they  were  no  farther  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  His 
coming,  they  devoted  to  curses  and  execrations  those  persons  who 
should  reckon  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  inquire 
into  its  date,  saying,  *  Let  their  breath  expire,  or.  Let  their  body 
burst,  who  reckon  ^e  times,'  namely,  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Nevertheless,  many,  slighting  those  curses,  and  impelled  by  the  con- 
viction of  conscience,  have,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  pro- 
phets, acknowledged  that  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is 
past ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  recorded  *  That  the  Messiah  is  bom 
mdeed,  but  on  account  of  our  sins  and  impenitent  life.  He  has  not 
yet  been  revealed.'  And  that  is  believed  by  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  Jews  at  the  present  day. 

*'  But  where  &e  Messiah  has  been  concealed  so  long,  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  There  are  some  who  think  that  He  is  lying  in 
Paradise,  bound  ad  pUutn  mulieris,  and  to  this  end  they  twist  the 
words  of  Solomon  in  the  Song  of  Songs  :  *  Thine  head  upon  thee  is 
Vke  Carmel;  and  the  hair  of  thine  head  like  purple ;  the  king  is  held,' 
or  bound  *  in  the  gaUeries ' :  (ch.  vii.  6,  Hebrew)  not  hesitating,  by 
*  the  king/  to  understand  the  Messiah ;  and,  by  '  the  galleries," 
Paradise.  And  to  this  exposition  of  the  ancient  Babbis  on  the  place, 
Babbi  Solomon  also  alludes.  It  is  said,  again,  in  the  Talmud, '  That 
the  Messiah  is  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Bome,  among  the  sick 
and  the  lepers,'  in  reference  to  that  passage  in  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  where  He  is  called,  'the  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  (ver.  8).  Others  of  the 
Jews  tell  other  untruths  and  various  fabulous  stories. 

**  But,  however  it  may  be,  they  believe  that  the  Messiah  will  yet 
come,  and  ten  wonders  will  precede  His  coming,  by  which  all  shall  be 
warned  and  roused  to  observe  His  coming.    For  His  advent  will  not 
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be  80  mean  and  hidden  as  vhen  Christ  oar  Savionr  came  in  the 
flesh."^ 

Those  ten  wonders  may  be  found  at  length,  by  any  lover  of 
Rabbinical  Hebrew,  in  a  little  Jewish  book,  called  **  Ahkaa 
Rochel;"  that  is.  The  powder  of  the  merchant,  or  perfumed 
dust,  in  reference  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap,  iil  G),  and 
published  at  Venice  in  1597.  Or,  any  one  stricken  with  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  or  touched  by  the  spirit  of  antiquarian 
research,  may  read  them  in  Latin,  as  transcribed,  with  no 
small  minuteness,  by  Buxtorf,  who  adds,  moreover,  an  account 
of  Behemoth,  and  Leviathan,  and  Bar  iuchne,  namely,  the 
celebrated  beast,  the  wondrous  fish,  and  the  unparalleled  bird, 
all  of  immense  dimensions,  that  are  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  grace  the  festivities  of  the  grand  royal  banquet. 

From  those  and  similar  instances  of  luxuriant  fancy  and 
judicial  fascination,  we  are  induced  to  draw  two  conclusions: 
The  one,  that  such  hallucinations,  wherever  they  exist,  declare 
the  necessity  of  a  supreme  law,  a  written  revelation  from 
heaven ;  and  the  othei',  that  such  aberrations  even  of  men 
having  that  written  revelation  in  their  hands,  declare  the 
necessity  of  a  repeated  revival, — the  effectual  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And,  in  summing  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
cannot  express  ourselves  better  than  in  the  words  of  Grotius : — 

"  Of  what  we  have  said,'*  so  speaks  that  great  writer,  **  that  the 
Messiah  has  long  since  come  into  the  world,  even  simple  observation 
might  conviDce  the  Jews.  By  the  covenant  made  through  Moses* 
God  promised  to  them  the  happy  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as 
long  as  they  conformed  their  life  to  the  inj unction  of  the  law ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  shonld  sin  grievously  against  that  law,  he  threatened 
them  with  exile  and  other  evils  of  that  sort.  But  if,  however,  at  any 
time  oppressed  with  trials,  and  led,  by  penitence  for  their  sins,  they 
shonld  return  to  obedience,  He  would  he  touched  with  compassion 
for  His  people,  and  cause  them  to  return  into  their  country,  althongh 
scattered  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  as  may  be  seen^ 
both  elsewhere  and  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
first  of  Nehemiah.  But  there  are  now  a  thousand  years  and  upwards 
since  the  Jews  are  without  country,  without  temple ;  and  if  at  any 
time  they  wished  to  build  a  now  temple,  they  have  always  been 
hindered,  even  by  balls  of  fire  bursting  forth  at  the  foundations,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  works,  as  is  related  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  was  a  pagan.  When,  formerly,  the  Jewish  people  had  polluted 
themselves  with  very  grievous  crimes, — sacrificing  their  children 
everywhere  to  Moloch,  reckoning  adultery  as  nothing,  oppressing  th« 
widows  and  the  orphans,  shedding  innocent  blood  in  great  profusion, 
with  all  of  which  the  prophets  charged  them, — they  sufiered  exile, 
but  not  longer  than  seventy  years ;   and  in  the  mean  time,  God 

♦    *  *  Sipiagoga  Judaica^^^  cxp.  xxw'u 
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ceased  not,  by  the  prophets,  to  address  and  console  them  with  the 
hope  of  a  return ;  the  time,  moreover,  of  that  retoro  being  indicated. 
Bat  now,  ever  since  they  have  been  driven  from  their  country,  they 
remain  exiled,  despised;  no  prophet  comes  to  them;  there  is  no 
intimation  of  a  futare  return ;  their  rabbis,  as  if  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  delusion,  have  falleu  to  wretched  fables  and  ridiculous  dogmas, 
with  which  the  books  of  the  Thalmud  abound,  which  they  dare  to 
designate  the  oral  law,  and  compare,  or  even  prefer  them,  to  what 
Moses  wrote.  For  the  things  that  are  read  in  the  Thalmudic 
treatises,  concerning  God*s  weeping  because  ho  allowed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  overthrown,  concerning  his  daily  diligence  in  reading 
the  law,  concerning  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  and  many  other  things, 
are  so  absurd,  that  even  to  mention  them  is  a  weariness.  And  yet, 
for  so  long  a  time,  the  Jews  have  not  turned  aside  to  the  worship  of 
false  gods,  as  formerly,  nor  defiled  themselves  with  murder,  nor  been 
accused  of  adultery;  but  they  strive  to  appease  God  with  prayers 
and  with  fastings,  and  yet  are  not  beard.  Since,  therefore,  these 
things  are  so,  we  tCre  altogether  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
two  things, — either  that  that  covenant  made  through  Moses  is  entirely 
nugatory,  or  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  is  held  guilty  of  some 
grave  crime,  continuing  now  for  so  many  centuries.  What  that  crime 
may  be,  let  them  declare  themselves  ;  or,  if  they  cannot  tell,  let  them 
believe  us,  that  that  crime  is  the  sin  of  a  despised  Messiah,  who  came 
before  these  evils  began  to  befall  them."* 

In  the  edition  of  1G4?1,  the  '' Synagoga  Judaica"  has  a 
disputation  on  Christ  between  a  Jew  and  a  Chribtian.  The 
edition  of  1G04  has,  in  substauce,  the  same  disputation  ;  aud. 
immediately  after  it,  another  treatise,  containing  between 
forty  or  fifty  pages,  being  a  letter  of  Louis  Garret,  a  Jewish 
convert,  addressed  to  his  own  family,  and  in  general,  to  the 
Israelitish  nation.  This  latter  treatise,  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  under  the  title,  "Maroth  Elohim"("  Visions  of  God"), 
and  rendered  into  Latin  by  Germberg,  gives  an  account  of 
Garret's  conversion,  by  means  of  a  wonderful  dream,  at 
Florence;  and,  whilst  written  with  no  little  elegance,  and 
wrought  out  with  much  acumen,  replete  with  marks  of  tried 
sincerity,  is  pervaded  with  reasonings  and  experiences  drawn 
from  a  very  questionable  source, — the  numbers  and  permuta- 
tions of  the  cabalistic  art.  As  addressed,  however,  to  Jews, 
such  a  line  of  argument  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  valid, 
as  it  is  a  very  ingenious,  argumentum  ad  hominem;  and 
remembering  that  the  Spirit  of  God  "  works  where,  when,  and 
how  He  pleases,"  even  the  Ghristian,  when  he  recalls  to  mind 
the  dream  of  John  Newton  of  the  harbour  of  Venice,  or  the 
vision  of  Golonel  Gardiner  immediately  before  his  conversion, 
will   be   disposed   to   regard   with   condonation,  if  not   with 

» . _^_^^^^___^__^_^_^^____^.^_^___ 

♦  **  Hugo  Grotias  de  Veritate  Eeligionis  Christiax^te,"  Lib.  v.  cap,  xvi. 
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deference,  the  visions  or  dreams  of  Louis  Garret,  once  a  Jewish 
priest,  and  afterwards  a  Christian  physician,  supporting  him- 
self and  his  children  by  the  fruits  of  an  honourable  industry. 

But  to  the  other  treatise  found  at  the  end  of  "  Synagoga 
Judaica"  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached.  We  mean  the  dis- 
putation on  Christ  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian.  As  it 
occurs  in  the  edition  of  1641,  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  no  less 
a  man  than  John  Calvin.  No  doubt,  in  the  edition  of  1604, 
it  occurs  in  the  Latin  of  Germberg,  as  professedly  from  the 
German  of  Buxtorf ;  but  that  German  disputation  must,  we 
suspect,  have  been  a  version  from  the  Latin  of  Calvin,  which 
was  published  by  Beza,  along  with  Calvin's  letters,*  in  1576, 
when  the  elder  Buxtorf  could  have  been  little  more  than  eleven 
years  old.  The  only  hesitation  that  we  have  here,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  Germberg  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  and  that  the  younger  Buxtorf,  in  his  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1641,  says  nothing  whatever  on  the  subject.  The 
treatise  is  simply  appended  there,  not  however  in  Germberg^s 
Latin,  but  as  it  stands  in  Calvin's  letters  as  they  appeared  in 
1576. 

Be  these  things  as  thf^y  may,  we  have  in  this  treatise  the 
queries  and  objections  of  a  Jew  met  by  the  counter  queries  and 
answers  of  a  Christian,  in  a  style  reminding  us  at  once  of  the 
classic  elegance  and  caustic  acuteness  of  Calvin,  and  presenting 
a  short  and  striking  resume  of  Jewish  unbelief,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Christian  faith  on  the  other.  Out  of  twenty-three 
pointed  queries  by  the  Jew,  and  as  many  terse  replications  by 
the  Christian,  we  quote  only  the  following: — "I  ask,"  says 
the  Jew,  "  if  Christ  is  God,  why  He  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
Man,  when  in  many  places  of  Scripture  the  law  warns  us  not 
to  make  God  like  to  a  man  ?  as,  '  God  is  not  a  man,  that  He 
should  lie ;  neither  the  Son  of  Man,  that  He  should  repent ' 
(Numb,  xxiii.  19).  Besides,  David  says,  *  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  Son  of  Man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help ' 
(Ps.  cxlvi  3).  In  like  manner, '  cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth 
from  the  Lord  '  (Jer.  xvii  5).  But  all  these  thin^  were  in 
JesuSi  who  is  called  the  Son  of  Man.*'  "I  ask,'  says  the 
Christian,  "  why  God  in  the  Song  of  Moses  is  called  *a  man  of 
war '  ?  (Exod.  xv.  3).  Why  Ezekiel,  in  that  memorable  vision, 
tells  us  that,  '  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness 
as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it ;  this  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  likenass  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  '  (Ezek.  L 
26,  28).    Why  so  often  God  ascribes  to  Himself  nostrils,  eyes, 

*  *<  JoftnmflCalvmiepistolarum  et  responsomm  editio  seconda.'*     Latuh 
anme,  1576,  pp.  605-619. 
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hands,  and  feet  ?  Why  does  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  Son  of 
David,  affirm  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  belong  to  Him  ?  (Jer. 
xxiii.  5,  6).  Why  does  Isaiah  call  the  Messiah,  *  Immanuel, 
the  mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  future  age '  ?  (Isa.  viL  1 4, 
ch.  ix.  6).  Why,  also,  in  the  46th  Psalm  (ver.  6),  under  the 
type  of  Solomon,  is  the  Messiah  honoured  with  the  name  of 
'  Elohim,'  '  God '  ?  But  the  solution  of  the  query  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  The  law  forbids  God  to  be  made  like  to  man, 
meaning,  to  wit,  that  His  majesty  should  not  be  pourtrayed 
nnder  the  image  of  man.  Otherwise,  He  compares  Himself  at 
once  to  fire,  and  to  the  sun,  and  to  a  lion,  and  to  a  bear,  and  to 
a  stone,  which  are  either  irrational  creatures  or  dead  elements. 
Moreover,  in  the  Messiah,  God  was  not  made  like  to  man  ;  but, 
assuming  human  flesh.  He  so  became  man,  that  He  remained 
perfect  in  His  own  eternal  and  immutable  nature.  For  we  do 
not,  as  the  Jews  dream,  believe  that  God  is  changed,  but  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  nevertheless  like  Himself  So,  He 
was  not  like  the  common  class  of  men,  untruthful,  or  obnoxious 
to  vanity ;  but,  in  respect  of  His  deity,  the  truth  abiding  for 
ever :  nor  in  Him,  as  m  a  mortal  man,  do  we  place  our  confi- 
dence, but  because  His  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Deity,  in 
which  dwelleth  the  perfect  glory  of  God  ;  and,  as  He  is  God, 
He  transfuses  into  the  human  nature  the  life-giving  power  of 
His  Spirit  For  certainly,  in  many  places,  God  holds  out  to 
His  servants  the  confidence  of  salvation,  not  otherwise  than  in 
the  Messiah,  as  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  as  given  by  Moses, 
•unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  (peoples)  be' 
(Gen.  xlix.  ]0\  Whence  follows  what  I  said,  that  He  who  is 
of  the  seed  of  David  is  at  the  same  time  the  mighty  God,  the 
true  Immanuel,  and  the  Son  of  Man.**  * 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  this  "  Refutation  of  Jewish  Doctrine  ;" 
there  are,  however,  in  the  tractate,  some  expressions  that,  to 
a  large  extent,  were  peculiar  to  the  age, — the  hot  furnace 
blasts  emanating  from  the  retiring  gloom  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  papacy ;  expressions  such  as  Martin 
Luther  hurled  against  Henry  the  YIII.,  and  which,  as  they 
were  not  confined  to  the  school  of  Luther,  or  that  of  the 
Reform,  so  certainly  were  not  unemployed  by  the  defenders  of 
his  Holiness  the  Pope,  much  less  by  his  Holiness  himself.  It 
is  painful,  nevertheless,  to  find  in  the  able  treatise  before  us, 
such  terms  of  reproach  as  "  abandoned  men,"  "  dogs,"  "  rabid 
dogs,**  "  beasts,"  "  wild  beasts,"  "  cattle,"  "  swine,"  applied  to 
the  Jews.  The  author  of  the  "  Christian  Institutes,"  even  in 
his  great  work  replete  with  wondrous  wisdom,  subtlest  analysis, 
^nd  deepest  insight  into  the  sacred  oracles,  does  not  hesitate 

•  *'  Doctrinfle  Jadaicse  Refntatio,"  sect.  3. 
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at  times  to  brand  his  opponents  in  terms  as  barsh  as  any  of 
those  here  used  against  the  Jews.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  whilst  zeal  for  the  Word  of 
God  sprung  up,  blazed,  and  burned,  there  was  yet  the  strong 
utterance  of  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arising,  perhaps,  from  a 
larger  knowledge,  but  assuredly  a  narrower  charity,  than  our 
own,  expressed  toward  God's  ancient  people.  'J'he  battle 
against  error  was  so  intense,  the  domestic  war  so  violent,  that, 
fighting  against  the  Roman  Antichrist,  the  early  Protestants 
enjoyed  little  leisure  to  make  an  attack  upon  heathenism,  or 
commence  missions  to  the  Jews.  Even  in  the  **  Sjpiagoga 
Judaica'*  where  the  simple  exposure  of  traditional  superstition 
would  have  done  its  work,  there  are  now  and  then  cropping  up 
sneers  and  sarcasms,  and  the  ungracious  display  of  a  self- 
assumed  superiority,  that  no  man  of  Christian  sensibility  can 
peruse  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow.  And  Luther,  not  with  • 
standing  all  his  generous  impulses,  and  true  German  manliness, 
speaks  of  the  Jews  in  words  which  we  are  unwilling  to  trans- 
late : — "  Ein  jiidisch  Herz  ist  so  stoch-stein-eisen-teufelhart, 
das  mit  Keiner  Weise  zu  bewegen  ist  ;^-es  sind  junge  Teufel 
zur  Holle  verdafnmt,  dieee  Teufelskiuder  zu  bekehren  ist 
unmoglich,  wie  etliche  solchen  Wahn  schopfen  aus  der  Epistel 
an  die  Romer."  It  is  plain  from  these  words  that  the  big  ink 
bottle  must  have  missed  its  mark  in  the  castle  of  the  Warten- 
burg.  But  w-e  give  here  the  more  guarded,  and  therefore  the 
more  weighty  words  of  Buxtorf  himself,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  *'Syiiagoga'* : — "What  God  hath  spoken  concerning  the 
hypocrisy,  the  obstinacy,  and  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
saying,  *  Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me,  but  have  removed 
their  heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear  toward  me  is  taught  by 
the  precept  of  men ;  therefore,  behold  I  will  proceed  to  do  a 
marvellous  work  and  a  wonder :  for  the  wisdom  of  their  wise 
men  shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men 
shall  be  hid  '  (Isa.  xxix.  13,  14).  That,  indeed,  we  have  found 
so  to  be.  For,  in  that  religious  service  which  they  observe, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  but  mere  hypocrisy  and  false- 
hood ;  in  their  wisest  and  most  sagacious  doctors,  whom  they 
call  Rabbanim,  and  in  their  scribes,  there  is  nothing  but 
ignorance  and  immense  stupidity,  especially  as  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  exposition  of  the  divine  word ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  nation,  there  is  nothing  but  a  horrible  and 
dreadful  obstinacy  and  refractoriness  as  to  all  the  practices 
and  usages  of  life.  Nevertheless,  they  yet  wish  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  and  elect  people  of  God  ;  they  declare  and  boast 
themselves  to  be  so,  and  profess  so  ardent  a  zeal  for  the  divine 
word  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  if  they  believed  in  God 
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most  perfectly,  and  they  only  in  preference  to  all  other  nations 
cleaved  to  Him  with  a  sound  and  true  faith,  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  has  in  very  deed  affirmed  of  them  this  testimony  :  '  For 
I  bear  them  record,  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge '  (Rom.  x.  2)."  Such  is  the  key-note 
of  the  "  Synagoga  Judaica/*  And,  as  coming  from  such  a 
master  of  Hebrew  learning,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  con- 
cluding words  of  that  work,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article  :  "  Now,  from  all  these  things,"  says  Bux- 
torf,  "  the  Christian  reader  will  sufficiently  -perceive  and 
understand  that  the  creed  of  the  Jews,  and  all  their  religion, 
has  its  foundation,  not  in  Moses,  but  in  untruths  and  unsound 
and  silly  traditions,  and  the  fables  of  the  rabbis  and  seducers  ; 
wherefore  Christians  can  no  more  say  that  the  Jews  cleave 
closely  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah  : 
'They  hold  fast  deceit,  they  refuse  to  return:  I  hearkened 
and  heard,  but  they  spake  not  aright ;  no  man  repented  him 
of  his  wickedness '  (Jer.  viil  5,  6)  ;  also,  with  Christ,  'Why  do 
ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ? 
This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
hononreth  me  with  their  lips  ;  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 
But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men '  (Matt  xv.  3,  8,  9).  And  as  His  holy 
Apostle  Paul  says,  '  They  profess  that  they  know  God  ;  but  in 
works  they  deny  Him,  being  abominable  and  disobedient,  and 
unto  every  good  work  reprobate '  (Titus  i.  16).  It  is  therefore 
clearer  than  the  light  of  noonday,  that  they  have  incurred  the 
judgment  which  Moses  had  threatened,  namely,  'The  LoRB 
shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  grope  at  noonday  as  the  blind 
gropeth  in  darkness '  (Deut.  xxviii.  28,  29).  This  we  find  to 
be  too  true  in  them^  whilst  they  so  wretchedly  pervert  and 
twist  the  sacred  Word  of  God,  and  ridiculously  explain  and 
expound  it,  contrary  to  all  sense  and  reason,  without  any 
shame  or  understanding.  May  God  in  His  mercy  grant  that 
we  Christians,  moved  by  this  terrible  example  of  divine  wrath, 
may  love  God  and  His  word,  may  receive  Him  with  the 
reverence  that  is  meet,  lest  His  fiiry  be  kindled  against  us 
also,  and  unmindful  of  so  great  a  blessing,  we  should  lose 
altogether  the  light  of  His  truth  ;  may  God  grant  it,  I  say, 
that  our  hearts  daily  may  receive  more  and  more  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  that  by  His  Holy  Spirit  He  may  lead  and 
conduct  us  into  all  truth,  Amen.^^  Into  the  spirit  of  that 
prayer  we  desire  most  heartily  to  enter.  Yet  we  must  pray, 
not  for  ourselves  only,  but  also  for  others,  and  among  those 
others,  for  the  children  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh. 
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We  must  not  render  railing  for  railing,  but,  contrariwise, 
blessing.  A  brighter  day  has  now  dawned  for  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  Jews  ;  and  we 
desire  to  drink  in  the  words  of  Him,  who  is  both  the  head  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  by  human  birth  a  Jew :  "  Other 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  (auXfji)  ]  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  there  shall  be  one  flock  {roifA¥fi)  and  one  shep- 
herd "  (John  X,  16).  Nor  would  we  be  unmindful  of,  or 
disobedient  to,  the  voice  of  His  apostles  and  prophets  :  "  For 
Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake 
I  will  not  rest,  imtil  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth. 
And  the  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy 
glory :  and  thou  shall  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name  "  (Isa.  Ixii.  1,  2).  '*  For,  lo,  I 
will  command,  and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
nations,  like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least 
grain  fall  upon  the  earth  "  (Amos  ix.  9).  "  For,  if  the  casting 
away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the 
receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the  dead  ? — For  I  would  not, 
brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye 
should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits  ;  that  blindness  in  part  is 
happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;  as  it  is  written.  There 
shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away 
ungodliness  from  Jacob  **  (Rom.  xi.  15,  25,  26). 


Art.  II. — The  Distinctive  Cltaracter  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture. 

Pr6Ug<mma  zur  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments^  yon  Gus.  Fb.  (Eoler,  Dt 
PhiL,  ord.  Professor  der  Evang.  Theologie  in  Breslau.  Stuttgart, 
Yerlag  von  Samuel  Gottlieb  Liesohing.    1845. 

ProUaomena  to  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  By  Gus.  Pb.  (Ehlbr, 
Phd.,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Evangelical  Theology  in  Breslau.  Stutt- 
gart, published  by  Samuel  Gottlieb  Liesohing.    1845. 

THE  volume  which  we  set  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a 
tractate  of  less  than  one  hundred  pages.  It  has  nothing  of 
the  imposing  about  it,  and  is  far  from  being  a  bulky  or  a  verbose 
production.  The  writer  has  not  cared  to  beat  out  his  ore  very 
finely.  But  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  method,  the  solidity 
of  the  matter,  and  the  admirable  spirit  pervading  the  whole, 
give  to  this  little  treatise  a  weight  and  a  value  winch  make  its 
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brevity  only  the  subject  for  regret  The  theme  which  it 
handles  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  students  of  Scrip- 
ture at  all  times,  and  one,  too,  which  has  been  brought  into 
more  than  ordinary  prominence  by  the  controversies  and  dis- 
cussions agitating  the  world  of  rehgious  thought  during  these 
most  recent  years.  The  author,  also,  is  a  teacher  whose  name 
deserves  to  be  much  more  extensively  known  than  it  yet  seems 
to  be  among  British  scholars.  At  the  time  when  this  essay  was 
published,  he  occupied  one  of  the  theological  chairs  at  Breslau, 
and  he  now  holds  a  position  of  far  greater  importance,  and  far 
larger  influence,  as  Professor  in  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
He  labours  there  as  a  true  colleague  and  kindred  spirit  with 
J.  T.  Beck,  and  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  soundest  and 
most  accomplished  exegetes  in  the  more  orthodox  schools  of 
German  theology.  He  is  not  much  given  to  committing  his 
thoughts  to  the  printer  where  he  can  avoid  it.  So  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  his  writings,  they  consist  chiefly  of  the 
treatise  before  us,  another  of  an  equally  concise  and  careful 
character,  bearing  the  title,  "  Veteria  Testamenti  Senteniia  de 
rebus  poet  morteTn  futuria"  and  sundry  articles  of  eminent 
worth  in  Herzog*s  "  Real-EncyclopcEdie,"  among  which  may  be 
specified  those  on  the  Messias,  the  Opfercultus,  the  Priester- 
thum  im  Alton  Testament,  the  Volk-Gottes,  Weissagung,  &c. 
He  has  written,  therefore,  less  than  we  could  well  have  received 
from  his  hand.  But  what  he  has  written  repays  liberally  the 
student's  most  thoughtful  perusal.  His  special  gift  lies  in  the 
line  of  those  studies  with  which  these  Prolegomena  deal 
Owing  much  himself  to  the  lectures  of  Christian  Friederich 
Schmid  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
having  had  his  intellectual  habits  largely  moulded  by  the 
teaching  of  that  distinguished  Wurttemberg  professor,  he  com- 
menced his  own  independent  studies  with  the  view  of  taking 
up  the  work  so  well  begun  by  that  master,  and  doing  for  the  Old 
Testament  what  he  ha^  done  for  the  New.  It  was  as  an  intro- 
duction to  that  proposed  undertaking  that  these  Prolegomena 
were  first  published.  But  the  projected  Handbook  of  the 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  has  never  been  completed,  and 
for  whatever  other  contributions  he  has  made  to  this  branch  of 
sacred  learning  we  must  be  content  to  repair  to  these  articles 
already  referred  to,  in  Herzog*s  '* Real-Encyclopcedie/'  And  all 
who  know  how  competent  a  judge  on  questions  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  Professor  von  Hofmann  of  Erlangen  is,  will 
understand  that,  when  he  pronounces  (Ehler  to  be  the  man 
best  gifted  for  the  task  among  all  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, a  loss  of  no  common  kind  is  sustained  by  students  of 
Scripture  through  this  failure  to  complete  what  has  been  so 
satirfactorily  commenced 
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The  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise,  is  not  to  attempt  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
various  theories  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  value  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  as  here  surveyed  and  criticised,  and  the  different 
principles  of  interpretation  as  here  investigated.  To  do  so 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  at  present  We  wish 
rather  to  present  some  considerations  of  a  more  general 
description,  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  book,  and  to  deal 
with  some  outlying  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  which  seem  to  be  confirmatory  of  our  belief  in  their 
divine  origin  and  authority,  in  so  far  as  they  go  to  prove  them 
to  be  possessed  of  features  exclusively  their  own,  and  to  occupy 
a  platform  on  which  they  are  marked  off  as  a  series  of  Mnritings 
distinct  in  kind  from  the  earliest  religious  records  of  any  other 
people.  First,  however,  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  tractate,  for  the  information  of  those  to  whom 
it  may  be  new.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  then,  it  is 
intended  to  furnish  us  with  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  Biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  And  by  that 
study  is  meant  the  well-defined  and  important  field  of  inquiry 
which  is  known  in  Germany  by  the  technical  name.  Die 
Biblische  Theologie.  That  constitutes,  in  short,  the  inter- 
mediate step  between  exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology.  Its 
object  is  to  gather  up  the  results  of  exegetical  inquiry,  and 
to  present  the  contents  of  the  books  as  they  bear  upon  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  faith,  in  their  immediate  historical  con- 
nections, and  in  the  actual  measure  and  exact  relations  in 
which  they  entered  as  elements  into  the  life  and  belief  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  records  belong,  without  formulating 
them  into  those  scientific  statements  of  doctrine  or  creed  which 
form  the  subject-matter  of  dogmatic  theology.  Our  author 
starts  with  his  definition  of  this  Biblical  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  namely,  that  it  is  the  historic-genetic  presentation 
of  that  revealed  religion  which  is  coniai/iied  in  the  ccmonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  use  of  this  term,  historisch- 
genetisch,  he  points  to  two  things  which  he  deems  essential  to 
any  adequate  conception  of  what  these  writings  are,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  their  inteipretation  is  to  be  approached.  Of  these, 
the  first  is,  that  we  regard  them  as  the  records  of  a  system  of 
religion  or  religious  truth  which  is  of  a  strictly  historical  cha- 
racter, embodied  in  the  life  of  a  historical  people,  and  connected 
and  bound  up  with  the  events  of  their  career,  and  the  institutes 
of  their  polity,  in  a  manner  witnessed  in  the  case  of  no  other 
nation.  And  the  second  is,  that  we  regard  this  system  of  reli- 
gion or  religious  truth  also  as  one  of  a  strictly  progressive 
character,  unfolded  by  the  guidance  of  God  from  one  degree  of 
fulness  to  another,  and  developed  in  the  course  of  the  divine 
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dealings  with  the  people  in  successive  ages,  from  the  blade  to 
the  ear,  until  it  reaches  at  length  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  in 
that  gospel  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  the  Old  ever 
looked,  and  for  which  it  was  sustained  as  an  ever-maturing 
preparation.  To  exhibit  the  import  and  bearings  of  these 
pregnant  terms,  and  to  substantiate  the  definition,  is  then  the 
object  of  the  treatise.  With  this  purpose,  the  author  discusses, 
first,  the  proper  compass  and  extent  of  this  study,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  other  Biblical  studies ;  then  the  proper  scientific  stand- 
point for  the  study ;  and,  finally,  the  method  of  the  same, 
and  the  classification  of  its  parts.  Under  the  first  of  these 
three  divisions,  in  which  he  lays  out  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  the  sole  right  of  the  canonical  books  to  rank  as  authori- 
tative materials  for  the  ruling  of  this  branch  of  theology,  and 
the  normative  character  assignable  to  them  as  distinguished 
from  the  Apocryphal  books  and  all  the  products  of  later 
Jewish  thought,  are  shortly  but  clearly  vindicated  on  subjective 
as  well  as  objective  grounds.  The  theory  that  the  only  aim, 
which  those  who  made  up  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  in  view,  was  a  merely  literary  one  is  also  refuted,  and 
ground  ia  shewn  for  the  assertion  that  in  that  task  they  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  actuated  by  some- 
thing more  than  the  simple  desire  to  preserve  the  extant 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature.  And  further,  in  defining  the  re- 
lations in  which  this  study  stands  to  other  subjects  of  theological 
science,  such  as  Archasology,  Hebrew  History,  Old  Testament 
Morality,  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the  like,  various  questions  of 
interest  are  started,  and,  as  we  think,  in  the  main  satisfactorily 
answered.  Thus  the  problem  as  to  the  sense  and  the  measure 
in  which  these  books  are  to  be  regarded  and  used  by  the 
theologian,  as  oflfering  a  system  of  doctrine,  is  considered.  And 
the  position  taken  is  that,  while  doctrine  is  there,  it  is  there 
in  many  of  its  elements  only  in  the  germ,  and  that  the  progres- 
sive nature  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  to  man  pre- 
cludes our  expecting  to  find  on  many  subjects  those  precise  and 
full-grown  dogmas  or  enunciations  of  doctrine  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  we  look  for  in  the  New.  And  again  the 
dependence  of  our  judgments  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  our  apprehension  of  its  theology  in  that  historical  and 
genetic  character  which  is  proper  to  it,  is  very  forcibly  exhibited. 
For  example,  we  can  understand  how  readily  the  critic  may  fix 
the  charge  of  the  harshest  cruelty  and  revengefulness  upon 
many  things  that  meet  him  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  he  misses 
the  foil  import  of  its  doctrine  of  recompense  and  retaliation 

In  discussing  under  the  second  division  of  his  theme,  the 
proper  stand-point  for  the  theologian  in  such  inquiries,  the 
author  expresses  it  in  a  single  phrase  as  the  ChridtioM'Theolo- 
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gical.  And  by  this  he  means  that  in  order  to  approach  the 
investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  we>must 
come  to  it  from  the  position  of  Christianity,  and  with  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  its  connection  with  the  New.  The 
important  question  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
Testaments  thus  comes  into  view  ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  have 
such  precise  notions  on  that  subject  as  are  here  indicated. 
Without  firm  footing  and  clear  conceptions  on  this,  the  work 
of  the  exegete  or  critic  can  issue  only  in  a  depreciation  of  one 
or  other  of  these  two  great  series  of  writings  which  come  to  us 
as  the  records  of  the  revelation  of  God.  For  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  err  by  an  undue  identification  of  the  two,  as  it  is  by  their 
absolute  separation.  These  twain  are  joined  together  of  God. 
They  front  each  other,  and  look  into  each  other's  face:  the 
Old  Testament  glancing  forward  to  the  New,  and  the  New 
glancing  backward  upon  the  Old,  the  former  moving  steadily 
onward  to  the  latter  as  its  goal,  and  the  latter  confirming  the 
divine  right  of  the  former.  And  yet  though  thus  one,  they  are 
not  the  less  distinct,  as  the  preparation  is  distinct  from  the 
result,  as  the  seed  is  from  the  fruit.  The  religion  and  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  to  be  separated,  as  the 
Marcionites  did  with  them,  from  those  of  the  Old.  Nor  yet 
again,  is  the  Old  Testament  so  to  be  identified  with  the  New 
as  that  we  shall  make  little  of  the  diflFerence  between  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  or  credit  the  prophet  with  the  self-same  illumi- 
nation as  the  apostle, — a  view  of  the  nature  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture  which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  confusions  of 
Clement  and  Origen,  and  the  Alexandrian  School  generally. 
The  true  position  is  that  which  holds  at  once  by  their  organic 
connection  and  their  individual  distinction;  which  affirms 
their  unity  and  denies  their  uniformity ;  or,  as  CEhler  aptly 
puts  it,  which  maintains  their  UinheU  and  disavows  their 
£iiierleiheit 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  these  Prolegomena  is  the  survey 
which  is  taken,  under  the  second  head,  of  the  different  views 
of  the  Old  Testament  books  which  have  been  held,  and  the 
different  attitudes  in  which  their  interpretation  has  been  ap- 

i)roached,  by  the  great  schools  of  thought  which  have  been 
brmed  from  age  to  age,  within  and  without  the  church.  The 
review  carries  us  on  from  the  early  oriental  teachers  to  the 
theologians  of  the  Reformation,  and  from  these  to  the  more 
recent  developments  of  inquiry  in  the  Socinian,  the  Rational- 
istic, the  Supra-naturalistic,  and  the  Pietistic  tendencies. 
The  criticisms  of  different  men  and  schools  are,  in  general,  very 
sharply  and  accurately  put,  though  some  things  we  desiderate, 
and  from  others  we  dissent     Thus,  we  miss  all  evidence  of  a 
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rigbt  estimate  of  the  position  assignable  to  the  scholastic 
theologians  in  the  history  of  Old  Testament  criticism  and 
exegesis  And,  indeed,  the  whole  period  from  Augustine  up 
to  the  Catholic  divines  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Refor- 
mation, is  psussed  by  with  a  leap.  The  judgment  passed  upon 
Cocceius, again, may  be  demurred  to  as  too  favourable.  It  is  true 
that  the  vagaries  of  the  so-called  Cocceian  principle,  that  Scrip- 
ture must  mean  all  that  it  may  mean,  are  fully  allowed  for.  But 
the  author  seems  to  be  betrayed,  by  his  own  high  estimate  of  the 
value  of  this  principle  of  the  genetic  character  proper  to  revela- 
tion, into  the  assigning  of  more  honour  than  most  would  be 
inclined  to  give  to  the  old  Leyden  Master  of  the  federal  theology 
as  an  interpreter,  when  he  says,  that  the  recognition  of  the  two- 
fold covenant  between  God  and  man  laid  some  foundation  for 
the  recognition  of  the  progressive  nature  of  the  revealed  religion 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Again,  the  supreme  merit 
of  Calvin  as  an  exegete  is  fully  admitted,  and  all  iustice  is 
done  to  his  erudition,  his  rare  sagacity  in  philological  matters, 
and  his  singular  freedom  from  the  vice  of  allegorising.  But 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  our  author  lays  too  much  stress 
upon  a  few  isolated  expressions  that  meet  us  in  those  sections  of 
the  Institutes  which  handle  the  relations  of  the  two  Testaments 
to  each  other.  And  he  is  thus  led  to  put  an  interpretation, 
less  favourable  to  Calvin's  firm  grasp  of  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  two  than  is  warrantable,  upon  his  fundamental 
principle  that  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  are  entirely 
one  in  respect  of  substance  and  matter,  and  different  only  in 
respect  of  the  adrmnistrdtio.  With  the  criticisms  passed  on  the 
old  Socinian  theory,  that  the  Old  Testament  books  are  possessed 
only  of  a  historic  interest,  and  are  superfluous  for  the  proof  of 
doctrine,  on  the  bald,  colourless  objectivity  of  the  method 
followed  by  the  English  opponents  of  Deism,  such  as  Warburton, 
Shuckford,  and  others,  and  on  the  great  advance  made  by 
Luther  upon  the  interpretative  principles  current  among 
Catholic  theologians  before  the  Reformation,  most  will  agree. 
We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  the  sketch  he  rives  of 
the  rise  and  gradual  march  of  truer  conceptions  of  the  tneology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  first  in  their  cruder  form,  in  the  case  of 
such  men  as  Gabler  and  Bauer,  in  whom  the  one  Testament 
is  still  too  sharply  sundered  from  the  other,  then  in  the  fresh 
impetus  given  them  by  the  efforts  of  men  nearer  the  line  of 
orthodoxy,  as  Herder  and  De  Wette,  and  finally  in  the  shape 
into  which  they  have  been  gradually  moulded  by  the  hands  of 
Steudel,  Hengstenberg,  Menken,  Hofmann,  Meyer,  Stier,  and 
others.  Neither  can  we  stay  to  examine  the  outline  given  of 
the  influence  exercised  upon  the  study  of  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  through  the  prosecution  of  the  History  of  Religion 
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by  Creuzer,  Buttmann,  and  their  compeers,  who  took  up  the 
task  begun  bv  Spencer,  or  through  that  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  as  handled  by  Kant,  Hegel,  and  others.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  criticisms  of  these  many  diflferent  schools 
of  religious  inquiry  are  as  fairly  as  they  are  clearly  and  precisely 
expressed.  iUid  we  may  particularise,  as  specially  worthy  of 
attention,  the  review  of  the  defects  attaching  to  those  concep- 
tions of  Old  Testament  Scripture  and  its  interpretation  which 
come  nearest  the  truth,  and  yet  err  in  an  exaggerated  supra- 
naturalism,  as  seen  in  the  school  of  Hengstenberg,  or  in  an 
exclusively  dogmatic  attitude  as  in  Storr,  or  in  an  undue  subor- 
dination of  the  scientific  to  the  practical,  tending  to  the  mystic 
or  pietistic  estimate  of  the  records  of  revelation,  as  we  can 
trace  it  not  unfrequently  in  the  expositions  of  Rudolf  Stier. 
With  most  of  what  is  laid  down  on  these  matters  we  agree, 
and  with  the  result  to  which  he  comes,  we  are  of  cotirse 
perfectly  at  one,  namely,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  as 
organically  bound  up  with  the  New  must  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Uhristian  theology. 

Of  the  last  of  those  three  heads  which  mark  the  plan  of 
these  Prolegomena  we  need  say  nothing,  beyond  noticing  that 
the  whole  field  of  Old  Testament  religion  and  theology  is  laid 
out  in  the  three  broad  sections  of  Mosaism,  Prophetism,  and 
Hebraism,  corresponding  in  a  general  way  with  the  threefold 
division  of  the  canon  into  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa. 
We  simply  remark,  that  the  opinions  pronounced  as  to  the  exact 
niches  which  these  several  books  seem  designed  to  occupy  in  the 
organic  whole  of  revelation,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other,  and  the  great  ideas  which  constitute  the  burden  of 
each,  will  be  found  helpful  to  the  attaining  of  more  adequate 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  inner  and  divinely-wrought 
unity  of  all  canonical  Scripture.  And  having  given  this  rapid 
narrative  of  the  leading  discussions  and  main  principles  with 
which  the  book  deals,  we  should  have  done  enough  to  shew  its 
interest,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  those  versed  in 
matters  of  Old  Testament  criticism  and  interpretation.  We 
proceed  now  therefore  to  state  some  general  considerations  on 
the  subject  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  which  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  theological  opinion  suggests.  We  have  not  to 
attempt  any  formal  proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
these  writings.  They  have  their  signature  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  Christ  Himself  sets  His  seal  upon  them.  But  we 
wish  to  point  out  certain  features  peculiw*ly  characteristic  of 
these  books,  which  shew  this  at  leasts  that  they  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  early  religious  records  of  other  nations,  but 
occupy  a  position  entirely  their  own.  And  such  considerations 
as  seem  valid  for  marking  out  a  distinctive  standing  for  these 
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books  among  the  sacred  writings  of  other  peoples,  will  avail  also 
to  deepen  our  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  theory  of  their 
meaning  and  value  now  most  current  in  more  than  one  section 
of  the  world  of  speculation. 

As  even  the  concise  outline  given  in  this  little  treatise  indi- 
cates, it  is,  then,  a  very  devious  career  that  the  history  of  opinion 
lias  run  on  the  subject  of  the  worth  and  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  They  appear  to  have  been  carried 
well-nigh  across  all  the  possible  lines  of  divergent  estimation. 
And  sometimes  in  the  course  of  speculative  inquiry  we  see 
judgments  meet  which  are  more  directlv  the  opposites  of  each 
other  than  is  the  case  even  with  the  most  contradictory 
criticisms  of  the  New  Testament  We  need  mention  no  more 
curious  concurrence  of  this  kind  than  what  we  light  upon  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when  we  find  the  Talmudists 
80  magnifying  the  fictitious  sanctity  which  they  attached  to 
these  Scriptures,  as  to  teach  that  they  had  always  been  in  God's 
bosom,  as  they  phrased  it,  whereas,  the  New  Testament  books 
were  nothing  better  than  an  excrescence  from  them  ;  while  we 
iniyrk  side  bv  side  with  that,  the  position  held  so  strenuously  by 
various  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
production  of  the  Principle  of  Evil,  and  that  the  New  could  be 
Itfted  to  its  proper  platform  of  elevation  and  purity  only  by 
the  disavowal  of  the  identity  of  the  God  of  the  one  with  the 
Jehovah  of  the  other.  In  our  own  time,  however,  the  develop- 
ment of  German  criticism,  in  its  more  unregulated  action,  may 
be  said  to  have  issued,  in  the  main,  in  the  formation  of  two 
great  schools  which  present  a  destructive  attitude  toward  the 
church's  proper  estimate  of  Old  Testament  Scripture.  Of 
these,  the  one  divests  it  of  all  strict  historic  credibility,  and 
resolves  it  into  a  collection  of  Hebrew  myths ;  and  the  other, 
while  allowing  it  more  or  less  historic  value,  regards  it  still  as 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  product  of  the  best  spirits  of 
the  most  religious  nation  of  antiquity.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
attempt  is  tbus  made  to  prove  it  to  be  but  a  series  of  popular 
beliefs  that  grew  up  gradually  around  the  memory  of  charac- 
ters distinguished  in  the  distant  past  of  Israelitish  history;  and 
on  the  other,  while  its  trustworthiness,  as  matter  of  fact,  is  in 
general  terms  admitted,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  simply  the 
creation  of  the  religious  sentiments  and  the  index  of  tne  reli- 
gious ideas  of  one  remarkable  peopla  It  is  in  the  face  of 
views  like  these  that  the  Christian  is.called  upon  once  more  to 
look  fairly  into  the  question,  as  to  the  exact  relation  which 
these  books  bear  to  him  and  to  his  faith,  and  to  test  and  make 
good  anew  his  old  convictions  on  their  value  and  authority. 
And  certainly  the  problems  and  inquiries  which  emerge  iu 
connection  with  these  movements  in  the  sphere  of  speculation 
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arc  not  bucIi  as  either  the  church  or  the  educated  individual 
can  safely  pass  by.  For  in  present  times  as  in  past,  it  is  seen 
that  the  assault  on  the  Old  Testament  and  its  character  and 
institutions  forms  but  the  prelude  to  a  similar  attack  upon  the 
New,  so  that  what  comes  to  be  at  stake  is  not  simply  our 
possession  of  so  much  the  more  or  the  less  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  prize  as  the  revelation  of  God,  btit  our 
faith  in  the  gospel  itself.  Of  these  two  schools  of  opinion  to 
which  we  have  refeiTed,  the  former,  though  it  still  shews  some 
signs  of  life  among  ourselves,  may  be  said  to  be  greatly  on  the 
decline.  And  assuredly  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  vagaries 
of  that  style  of  sacred  criticism  will  justify  the  assertion  that 
if  there  are  diflSculties  enough  in  the  explanation  of  not  a  few 
things  in  the  Old  Testament  to  those  who  accept  it  as  histori- 
cally true,  and  as  bearing  a  divine  impress,  these  difficulties 
are  greater  to  him  who  will  explain  it  merely  as  a  common 
religious  literature,  and  are  vastly  greater  still  to  the  man 
who  thinks  to  resolve  it  all  into  a'  cycle  of  myths  naturally 
formed  and  gradually  nurtured  by  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Just  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  extremists 
among  the  learned  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  are  now  wellnigh 
giving  up  the  notion  that  the  genesis  of  heathen  myths  can  be 
referred  at  once  and  directly  to  the  Jewish  histories,  or  that 
the  growth  of  the  stories  of  Iphigenia,  Idomeneus,  Hercules, 
and  the  like  among  the  Greeks  can  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  mere  borrowings  from  the  Old  Testament 
narratives  of  Jephthah,  and  Samson,  and  the  rest ;  so  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extreme  rationalists  are  now  beginning  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  these  latter  narratives,  from  their 
peculiar  place  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
cannot  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  easy  hypothesis 
that  they  are  only  myths  like  the  former.  It  is  consequently 
the  second  of  these  two  schools  which  have  been  mentioned  that 
holds  the  pre-eminence  at  present.  And  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  it  is  likely  to  exert  a  strong  influence  over  certain 
classes  for  an  indefinite  period.  For  it  has  very  special  attrac- 
tions to  those  who  make  culture  the  great  end  of  life,  through 
the  literary  refinement  and  the  delicate  intellectual  appreciation 
which  largely  distinguish  its  inquiries.  In  their  conception  of 
what  Old  Testament  Sciipture  is,  the  adherents  of  this  school 
certainly  fall  far  short  of  the  complete  truth.  But  while  we 
hold  fast  by  that,  let  us  none  the  less  freely  acknowledge  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  their  researches  and  their  method. 
Applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  record  of  the  national 
and  religious  life  of  the  Jews,  their  erudite  labours  have  un- 
questionably furnished  us  with  much  valuable  material  for  our 
use,  and  have  opened  up  tracts  of  new  inquiry,  which  offer  a 
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goodly  fruit  for  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  nairativea  When 
the  masters  in  this  school  speak  of  the  Jewish  history  as  the 
aacred  history,  they  mean  something  different  indeed  from  what 
we  plead  for  and  hold  by.  Yet  they  have  done  much  real  ser- 
vice in  the  elucidation  of  that  same  history.  With  them  these 
books  are,  in  their  highest  definition,  the  historic,  poetic,  and 
devotional  monuments  of  one  among  the  many  nations  of  the 
world, — a  strange  Eastern  people  who,  springing  from  a  chief 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  **  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  " 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  hilly  district  of  Syria,  have  yet 
had  the  peculiar  glory  of  maintaining,  in  the  centre  of  gross 
surrounding  polytheisms,  and  at  a  time  when  even  the  most 
enlightened  minds  in  other  lands  had  reached  only  a  wavering 
abstract  pantheism,  the  pure  belief  in  God*s  unity,  person- 
ality, and  spirituality, — ^who  have  also,  notwithstanding  almost 
uninterrupted  national  disaster,  exercised  such  an  influence 
upon  the  world  as  gives  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  much 
ot  the  deepest  life  of  the  nations,  and  who  even  still,  in  their 
scattered  remains,  with  strangers  in  their  heritage,  and  aliens 
in  possession  of  their  altars,  exhibit  the  unique  spectacle  of  a 
people  endowed  with  an  unquenchable  conviction  in  their 
peculiar  mission,  and  fired  with  an  undying'confidence  in  their 
coming  restitution.  This  is  something  like  the  highest  meed 
of  honour  these  teachers  will  ascribe  to  those  writings  which 
they  unite  with  us  in  designating  the  sacred  history.  Yet  in 
insisting,  as  they  have  done,  upon  the  Scripture  as  the  product 
and  witness  of  the  national  and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews, 
they  have,  without  question,  cast  some  light  at  least  on  the 
human  aspects  of  revelation,  and  have  made  some  important 
contributions  to  the  exposition  of  certain  significant  character- 
istics of  the  history  ana  the  economy  never  before  adecjuately 
appreciated.  To  such  exegetes  as  Ewald,  notwithstandmg  all 
deflections,  simple  justice  cannot  deny  some  tribute  of  gratitude. 
But  that  their  theory,  even  taken  at  its  highest,  misses  the 
real  truth  as  to  the  vtdue  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  fails 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  case  when  it  is  presented  as  a 
problem  in  history,  is  shewn  clearly  enough  by  many  iacts  that 
lie  on  the  very  face  of  the  question. 

For  in  the  first  place,  this  theory  fails  to  account  for  what  is 
most  peculiar  to  these  books  in  their  import  to  the  Christian. 
In  the  very  circumstance  that  these  records  have  attained,  or 
rather,  have  asserted  for  themselves,  so  unique  an  importance 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  so  significant  a  relation  to  the  most 
vital  convictions  of  the  Christian  believer,  there  is  something 
which,  when  fairly  considered,  is  at  once  suggestive  of  a  deep  and 
holy  meaning  assignable  to  them,  which  cannot  be  claimed  for 
any  other  memorifds  of  ancient  literature.    An  argument  from 
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experience  and  history  is  certainly  something  short  of  demon- 
stration, but  is  still  valid  as  an  argument  when  rightly  regu- 
lated. And  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  experience  of  the 
present,  testify  plainly  to  the  fact,  that  for  the  Christian,  just  as 
a  Christian,  these  books  possess  an  inherent  interest,  and  have 
a  secret  and  most  intimate  association  with  his  most  devout 
experiences.  They  breathe  a  spiritual  air  which  makes  us  feel 
as  if  we  had  passed  into  a  different  atmosphere  when  our  minds 
turn  to  them  from  the  study  of  other  antique  religious  litera- 
tures. They  carry  with  them  a  spiritual  suggestiveness  which 
we  find  only  in  themselves.  "  Thoughts  rise,"  it  has  been 
admirably  expressed,*  "as  we  read,  which  haunt  us  like  the 
hidden  signs  of  the  Platonic  &9afi¥rieis"  These  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  form  the  first  nurture  of  our  minds  in 
our  childhood,  never  lose  their  charm  to  those  who  preserve 
the  free,  serious  spirit  of  early  years.  They  have  never  been, 
even  to  the  rarest  intellects  among  God's  saints,  tales  that  lose 
their  spell  when  youth's  unquestioning  fancy  gives  place  to 
manhood's  reflective  judgment.  And  he  who  bids  us  believe 
that  they  are  pretty  fables  which  we  shall  put  aside  with  our 
nursery-rhymes,  or  old-world  narratives  which  may  amuse  or 
instruct  us  like  the  histories  of  Greece  or  Bome,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet,  at  the  very  outset,  an  obstacle  to  his  success 
which  he  will  be  fain  to  overlook,  but  which  lies,  nevertheless, 
not  in  vulgar  prejudice  or  un^ucated  perceptions,  but  in 
deep  moral  conviction,  and  in  a  personal  experience  of  a  real 
power  with  which  these  are  invested  to  approve  themselves  to 
the  heart  of  mature,  no  less  than  of  bojdsh,  age.  The  simplest 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  that  hold,  which  these  records  keep 
upon  our  minds  in  their  most  subdued  and  serious  moods, 
shews  at  least  that  the  stories  of  Joseph,  and  Moses,  and 
Samuel,  and  David, — of  the  vision  at  Bethel,  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  view  from  Pisgah,  the  capture  of  the  Ark  and 
such  like, — have  a  profound  moral  instructiveness  and  power 
essentially  different  from  the  almost  exclusively  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  influences  put  forth  by  the  tales  even  of  the  deeds 
of  Hector,  Ulysses,  and  Achilles,  and  "the  siege  of  Troy 
divine."  In  speaking  of  some  of  these  narratives,  Paul  (1  Cor. 
X.  6,  11)  says,  that  they  happened  rvjnxuti  or  as  r^crw,  by  way  of 
figure,  or  model,  or  pattern  to  us.  And  what  he  meant  by 
that  description  of  their  purpose  is  verified  in  the  experience 
of  collective  Christianity.  So  closely  bound  up  have  they  ever 
been  with  our  Christian  faith,  and  so  firmly  have  they  struck 
their  roots  in  what  is  deepest  in  our  Christian  life,  that  the 
whole  history  of  this  ancient  people  has  become  one  great  rutro^ 

*   Hannah's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  110. 
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orensample  to  us;  and  in  their  varied  career, — in  theircaptivities 
and  deliverances,  their  rebellions  and  repentingR,  their  weary 
sojourn  in  the  desert,  and  their  yet  hopenil  march  toward  the 
land  of  promise, — ^we  read  the  outline  of  Christian  experience 
in  the  church  and  in  the  individual,  and  the  model  or  likeness 
for  the  guidance  of  our  own  course.  Nay,  so  subtle  is  the  bond 
of  connection  between  these  old  histories  and  our  best  Christian 
life  and  thought,  that  those  terms  which  we  most  frequently 
employ  for  the  expression  of  our  religious  ideas  and  feelings 
are  borrowed  so  silently  and  instinctively  from  them  that, 
when  we  speak  of  our  "  redemption,"  our  "calling  and  election," 
our  "Zion,"  "the  house  of  God,"  "the  heavenly  Jerusalem," 
"the  Israel  of  God,"  and  a  multitude  of  similar  phrases,  we 
forget,  indeed,  that  we  are  clothing  our  meaning  in  terms 
steeped  in  the  faith  and  history  which  form  the  peculiar  con- 
tents of  the  Old  Testament  We  have  spoken  only  of  the 
peculiar  import  of  these  records  to  the  Christian,  But  may 
we  not  extend  the  remark  to  the  man  /  Is  there  not  a  voice 
in  them  that  makes  itself  heard  in  the  heart  of  man  as  such, 
and  calls  out  thence  an  echo  to  answer  it  ?  Tertullian  used  to 
speak  of  the  soul  of  man  as  rmturcdly  Christian,  and  delighted 
in  dilating  on  the  testmwnia  animoR  natwraliter  Chinstiance, 
And  if  there  is  an  inner  witness  to  the  gospel,  is  there  not  the 
same  Uf  the  law  ?  If  there  is  something  in  the  gospels  and 
epistles  that  strikes  secret  spiritual  chords  in  the  heart  of  man,  is 
there  not  something  that  does  the  same  in  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets  ?  No  mean  apologetic  for  Old  Testament  Scripture 
might  be  reared  on  the  power  of  appeal  which  it  carries  to  the 
80iU  of  man,  and  on  its  correspondence  with  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  necessities,  and  most  significant  experiences,  and  most 
imperative  postulates  of  our  nature.  To  how  many  of  the  deep 
things  of  Gk>d  within  these  minds  and  consciences  of  ours  does 
it  appeal !  How  instinctively  do  men  turn  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  certain  stages  of  religious  conviction !  How  often  is 
it  some  word  from  these  books  that  finds  us,  as  Coleridge  was 
wont  to  say,  in  certain  phases  of  our  spiritual  life.  How 
exactly  does  it  meet,  for  instance,  the  experience,  which  in  its 
own  time  visits  us,  of  the  inner  legal  spirit,  the  felt  sense  of  a 
life  within  us  which  at  once  divines  the  severity  and  bunlen 
of  the  law  and  the  cheerlessness  of  the  legal  mind,  and  breaks 
with  the  longing  therewith  connected  after  a  cleansing  of  the 
heart  and  conscience.  Luther,  above  most  men,  was  familiar 
with  this  experience ;  and  if  there  is  one  service  which  he, 
above  others,  has  discharged  toward  a  right  appreciation  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  it  is  in  fathoming  and  expounding 
its  peculiar  power  to  respond  to  such  experiences.  This  is  so 
well  expressed  by  QEhler,  that  we  shall  quote  a  sentence  or 
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two.     "  For  all,"  he  says,  "  that  relates  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  that  antithesis,  Luther  has  opened  the  understanding  as 
none  other  has  dona   And  whosoever  desires  to  apprehend  what 
the  Old  Testament  has  to  testify,  in  doctrine  and  history,  of 
the  severity  of  the  law  and  judgment  of  God,  of  the  curse  of  sin 
and  the  comfortlessness  of  a  life  without  God,  but  also,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  longing  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the 
purging  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  has 
the  best  help  for  that  object  in  Luther's  writings,  and  especially 
in  his  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  which  surpasses  many  more 
recent  interpretations  and  expositions  that  partly  misapprehend 
and  partly  reduce  to  the  commonplace  what  is  essential  in  Old 
Testament  piety."    And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Old  Testament, 
as  a  whole,  exhibits  this  wondrous  correspondence  with  the 
soul's  wants  and  experiences,  it  is  true  pre-eminently  of  the 
Psalms,  which  have  been  taken  up  as  the  book  of  devotion  for 
all  ages,  in  which  each  man  in  his  own  day  reads  out  the 
language  most  applicable  to  his  own  position,  and  in  which 
there  are  notes  attuned  to  harmonise  with  all  the  varied  music 
of  the  deep  heart  of  man,  whether  it  sounds  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
to  the  sense  of  sin  or  the  joy  of  remission,  to  the  terror  of  the 
law  or  the  comforts  of  grace,  to  gladness  or  sorrow,  to  unrest 
or  peace.    And  in  all  this  is  there  not  something  which  is  left 
unaccounted  for  by  the  theory  that  these  Old  Testament  writings 
are  in  nothing  distinguished  essentially  from   the  religious 
books  of  other  nations  ?    In  this  peculiar  relation  borne  to  the 
man  and  to  the  Christian,  in  this  inner  and  profound  connection 
with  the  life  that  stirs  most  deeply  within  us,  in  this  power  of 
spiritual  suggestiveness,  in  this  capacity  of  appeal  to  the  soul's 
most  proper  wants  and  experiences,  should  we  not  recognise  con- 
siderations pointing  us  on  to  the  conclusion  that  this,  at  least, 
was  no  common  people,  and  that  these  are  no  common  records? 
In  a  similar  way,  the  appreciation  even  of  the  more  outward 
characteristics  of  these  writings  leads  us  to  the  same  issue.    We 
see  this,  for  example,  in  various  peculiarities  that  shew  them- 
selves in  the  history  which  is  recorded.      For  if  one  reads 
these  books  with  due  care,  and  gathers  up  thoughtfully  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  history  there  given  of  the  people, 
and  their  beliefs,  life,  and  institutes,  he  can  scarce  fail  to 
acknowledge  a  complete  difference  between  these  and  any 
other  national  literature  with  which  he  may  be  familiar.     He 
will  see  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  explanation  given 
of  the  fact,  this  cannot  fairly  be  called  a  secular  literature  in  the 
same  sense  as  others.    It  is  indeed  a  history,  and  it  is  therefore, 
in  so  far  the  product  of  the  life  and  genius  of  the  people,  as  it 
consists  of  a  variety  of  writings  composed  by  authors  belonging 
to  the  nation,  who  lived  at  different  periods,  and  wrote  at  the 
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call  of  different  necessities  or  impulses.  But  if  these  histories 
of  the  Hebrews  be  compared  with  those,  e.gr.,  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  this  broad  distinction  becomes  apparent,  that  while  the 
latter  are  completely  permeated  by  a  simply  national  spirit, 
by  the  glorification  of  their  own  people,  and  the  magnifying 
of  their  own  achievements,  the  former  breathe  a  purely  reti- 
ffious  spirit  which  assigns  the  honour  of  even  their  grandest 
national  triumphs,  not  to  their  own  genius  or  prowess,  but  at 
once  to  the  wisdom  and  hand  of  God.  "  The  Israelite  annals,*' 
it  has  been  well  remarked,*  "  unlike  the  records  of  any  other 
nation,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  which  has  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  claim  no  merit,  no  victory  of  their  own.  There 
is  no  Marathon,  no  Begillus,  no  Tours,  no  Morgarten.  All  is 
from  above,  nothing  from  themselves."  Even  the  accounts  of 
their  most  splendid  successes  in  arms  contain  no  note  of  a  merely 
military  triumph.  In  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon,  the  victories  of  Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  David,  it 
is  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  that  doeth  valiantly.  Even  on 
that  day  when  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  were  divided  before 
them,  that  day  which  Dean  Stanley  fitly  designates  as  **  the 
birthdav  of  the  religion,  of  the  liberty,  of  the  nation,  of  Israel," 
it  is  Jehovah  that  triumphed  gloriously,  and  cast  the  horses 
and  the  riders  of  Egypt  into  the  sea.  And  in  the  songs  of 
Miriam  and  Deborah,  it  is  Jehovah  that  is  praised  as  conqueror 
and  deliverer,  and  through  all  the  dangers  and  conflicts  of  tho 
wilderness,  it  is  the  Lord  **  that  led  His  people  like  sheep  by 
the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.''  Everything  is  looked  at  here 
in  its  immediate  relation  to  God.  The  very  land  takes  its 
name  from  the  promise  of  Qod,  its  mountains  are  the  hills  of 
God,  its  streams  are  the  rivers  of  Qod.  This  is  a  feature  of 
their  history  which  stands  out  so  boldlv  as  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  students  of  very  different  tendencies.  Even  Herderf 
recognises  it,  and  acknowledges  its  unique  nature  thus :  *'  In 
the  history  of  other  nations  there  are  indications  that  they 
designated  here  and  there  a  small  piecd  of  their  soil  as  made 
sacred  by  tho  presence  of  their  God ;  but  I  know  no  people 
whose  poetry,  like  their's,  has  made  the  poverty  of  their  country 
exhibit  the  fulness  of  God,  and  consecrated  its  narrow  limits  as  a 
theatre  for  displaying  the  majesty  of  Jehovah. "  And  so,  again, 
side  by  side  with  this  sinking  of  the  merely  national  spirit  in  the 
religious,  we  observe  also  a  similar  overpassing  of  the  local  into 
the  universal  For  as  the  achievements  and  events  recorded 
in  this  history  differ  from  those  of  other  nations  in  being  all 
carried  up  directly  to  God's  will  and  God's  glory,  so  the  religion 


*  Stanley's  **  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,"  First  Series,  p.  117. 
t  **  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry,"  by  Marsh,  I.  p.  236. 
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embodied  in  it  differs  from  that  of  other  nations  in  passing 
beyond  the  people  and  the  country.  The  religions  of  other 
ancient  nationsdities  are  bound  up  with  the  soil,  and  neither 
they  nor  their  records  can  be  understood,  in  what  is  most 
peculiar  to  them,  without  some  knowledge  of  those  national 
and  territorial  circumstances  in  the  midsi  of  which  they  have 
had  their  growth.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  religion 
and  religious  records  of  the  Hebrews.  And  this  constitutes 
another  marked  difference  between  the  two,  that  that  very 
religion  which  is  most  exclusive  in  respect  of  the  demands  it 
makes  for  supremacy  and  in  the  hostile  aspect  it  wears  towards 
all  other  forms,  is  just  the  only  one  that  is  in  the  truest  sense 
universal  and  independent  of  all  mere  local  relations  and  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  or  geographical  position.  And  once  more,  with 
respect  to  the  history,  both  national  and  religious,  contained  in 
these  writings,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  picture  it  gives 
of  the  people  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  might  naturally  have 
been  expected.  On  the  supposition  that  these  were  either  a 
series  of  myths,  or  a  collection  of  the  natural  products  of  the 
literary  genius  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  nation,  what 
sort  of  history  would  we  naturally  look  for  in  them  ?  Would 
we  not  expect  to  find  something  resembling  what  is  actually 
found  in  other  nations, — a  history  flattering  the  national  vanity, 
eulogistic  of  the  national  character,  and  encircling  the  founders 
and  heroes  of  the  race  with  a  halo  of  dazzling  marvels  ?  And 
how  diflferent  is  the  case  with  these  Hebrew  records !  How 
simple  and  modest  is  the  account  given  of  the  great  progenitors 
of  the  people,  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs.  The  podic  aim 
which  is  seen  glancing  through  the  accounts  of  battles  and 
victories,  and  travels  and  voyages,  in  other  early  litemtures,  Ls 
not  seen  here.  Instead  of  that,  we  discover  that  the  magnifying 
of  Gk)d,  and  the  reference  of  all  the  parts  of  their  history  to  Him 
are  the  cords  that  run  through  and  bind  together  the  records  of 
this  nation.  And  how  unfavourable,  again,  is  the  view  given  of 
the  people  themselves.  It  shews  many  things  in  which  they 
might  have  gloried, — but  it  shews  how  in  most  their  glory  was 
turned  to  shame.  It  is  a  mirror  of  their  shortcomings,  their 
rebellions,  their  stiffiiess  of  neck,  their  blindness,  and  their  sin« 
It  is  a  book  for  their  condemnation.  It  is  a  history,  not  flattering, 
but  offending  the  national  feelings,  not  grateful,  but  repugnant 
to  mere  national  prejudices,  and  unlike  the  first  literary  pr^ucts 
of  other  nations  in  the  predominantly  unfavourable  represen- 
tation it  gives  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  And  in  all 
this  again,  do  we  not  see  something  only  very  partially  accounted 
for  by  that  theory  which  we  contest  ?  And  in  such  outlying 
characteristics  as  these,  do  we  not  find  at  least  the  presumption 
of  a  unique  and  divine  purpose  in  these  books  and  this  history  ? 
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And  ibis  presumption  that  these  writings  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  product  of  the  most  religious  genius 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  will  be  strengthened  by  a 
minuter  examination  of  their  contents.  For  by  this  their 
distinctive  character  will  be  yet  more  impressively  evinced. 
There  are  two  things  that  chiefly  merit  our  attention  here. 
And  they  are  those  to  which  we  have  seen  (Ehler  refer  in  the 
choice  of  the  term  historisch-genetiach,  to  express  the  nature  of 
the  religious  revelation  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  books. 
These  two  things,  its  historical  and  its  genetic  or  progreaaive 
character,  are  perhaps  the  notes  which,  in  our  present  point 
of  view,  most  distinctly  and  decisively  individualise  it  and  its 
records,  and  assert  for  them  a  standing  exclusively  their  own. 
Of  these,  therefore,  we  shall  also  make  some  mention,  though 
it  must  necessarily  be  in  the  way  of  cursory  indication  rather 
than  of  ample  discussion.  Now  in  the  closer  and  more  pene- 
trating examination  of  these  writings,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
considered  as  the  memorials  of  Hebrew  life  and  religion,  the 
first  thing,  perhaps,  that  strikes  the  student  as  peculiar  to  them, 
is  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  method  unseen  in  other  antique 
literatures,  the  whole  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  the  people  is 
carried  up  to  great  divine  purposes,  while  all  the  purely  moral 
and  religious  truth  enunciated  is  in  like  manner  bound  up  in 
the  most  ijntimate  way  with  the  events,  deeds,  and  institutions 
of  the  history.  The  Old  Testament  gives  neither  a  simple 
narrative  of  national  arrangements  and  occurrences,  nor  a 
precise  and  clearly-cut  system  of  doctrinal  teaching.  The 
religious  consciousness  of  the  Israelite,  as  we  decipher  it  here, 
shews  itself  neither  in  a  compact  body  of  beliefs,  nor  in  tho 
shape  of  dogmatic  teaching,  nor  in  any  system  of  pure,  specula- 
lative  thought,  but  in  and  through  a  history,  that  is  to  say,  in 
and  thron^i  a  series  of  dispensations  befalling  the  nation,  in  a 
set  of  institutions  peculiar  to  it,  and  in  events,  appointments, 
and  deliverances,  which  met  them  from  time  to  time  in  their 
national  course,  and  in  which  they  believed  they  could  clearly 
trace  the  hand  of  God.  We  cannot  separate  here  the  history 
of  the  people,  or  the  record  of  their  outward  career,  from  the 
fiwts  of  their  religious  faith,  neither  can  we  frame  their  reli- 
gions beliefi)  into  a  didactic  theology  apart  from  the  facts  of 
their  history.  Indeed,  so  little  does  the  Old  Testament  oflfer 
^ith%ahBtract  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals,  so  little  does  it  lay 
that  before  us  in  the  form  of  direct  and  explicit  enunciation, 
that  on  ihi^  very  grotiDd  the  philosophy  of  Kant  denied  alto- 
gether the  applicability  of  the  name  o{  religion  to  the  Mosaic 
imeiD.  The  religious  helie&  and  sentiments  here  expressed 
Are  not  presented  aa  growing  up  outside,  and  independently  of 
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the  national  fortunes  and  institutions  of  Israel,  but  as  deter- 
mined, maintained,  and  developed  in,  and  by  means  of,  the 
numerous  appointments  of  a  theocratic  constitution,  and  in  and 
through  a  series  of  deeds  and  dispensations  believed  to  bear 
the  impress  of  the  immediate  hand  of  God.  In  perfect  harmony 
with  this  are,  for  example,  the  whole  contents  of  their  poetry. 
Its  spirit  expresses  itself  always  in  terms  of  this  fact  It  is  as 
statutes,  and  judgments,  and  testimonies,  that  the  divine  will 
presents  itself  to  their  spiritual  perceptions ;  it  is  as  the  ways 
of  God  and  his  ordinances  that  they  ever  speak  of  holiness  ;  it 
is  as  an  objective  law,  given  to  Moses  amid  the  thunderings 
and  lightnings  of  Sinai,  that  they  most  habitually  conceive  of 
religious  truth ;  it  is  for  the  peace  of  a  historical  Jerusalem 
and  the  turning  again  of  the  captivity  of  a  Sion,  that  they  offer 
their  prayers  and  thanksgivings  ;  it  is  in  that  great  initial 
deliverance  by  which  God  brought  them  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  made  the  waters  to  stand  as  heaps  until  His 
people  should  pass  to  the  land  of  liberty,  that  their  most  solemn 
vows,  their  holiest  convictions,  and  their  deepest  piety  are  seen 
ever  to  centre ;  and  the  God  of  their  salvation  whom  they 
worship  and  magnify  in  all,  is  no  abstract  divinity,  no  God  of 
the  mere  fancy  or  speculation,  no  remote  deity  of  philosophy, 
but  the  •*  Shepherd  of  Israel,"  that  "  led  Joseph  like  a  flock/' 
and  '*  sent  a  plentiful  rain  to  confirm  his  inheritaqce  when  it 
was  weary."  It  is  of  course  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
religious  consciousness  of  other  nations  also  has  a  real  connec- 
tion with  their  history.  We  cannot  say  that  its  only  medium 
in  the  case  of  all  others  is  found  in  their  mythologies.  It  does 
also  stand  to  a  certain  measure  in  a  real  union  with  their 
histories,  in  so  far  as  great  crises  in  the  history  of  nations 
usually  produce  some  effect  upon,  and  leave  some  memorial  in, 
the  articles  and  institutions  of  their  faith.  But  the  peculiarity 
that  distiuguishes  the  religious  consciousness  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  Old  Testament  from  that  which  shews  itself  in  the 
literary  monuments  of  other  peoples,  is  its  eocclusivdy  and  con- 
tinuoualy  historical  character.  Israel's  faith  is  one  bound  up 
with,  and  realised  in,  the  total  sum  of  the  events  of  their  career 
and  the  institutions  of  their  theocracy,  and  neither  in  mere 
broken  sections  of  their  history  nor  in  myths.  And  further, 
their  religion,  as  witnessed  to  in  these  books,  is  of  a  genetic  as 
well  as  historic  nature.  Those  facts  in  which  their  religioua 
consciousness  and  faith  express  themselves,  and  with  which  they 
are  so  vitally  connected,  present  an  unexampled  continuity. 
They  constitute  such  an  unbroken,  progressive  series,  as  can  be 
trailed  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  Old  Testament,  all 
the  parts  of  which  exhibit  such  relations  to  each  other,  that 
each  step  may  be  seen  to  stand  in  a  real  unity  with  the  past 
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history,  and  to  carry  at  the  same  time  a  prospective  reference 
to  a  great  future  event  which  was  to  bring  the  history  and 
the  religion  of  Israel  to  their  consummation,  to  wit,  the  advent 
of  Messias  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  To  exhibit 
in  any  fulness  the  truth  and  the  import  of  this  fact,  would 
require  a  larger  application  of  the  method  of  historic-criticism 
than  is  possible  to  us  at  present.  But  we  may  safely  allege,  at 
least,  that  a  history  of  this  nature,  one  connected  and  progres- 
sive in  this  sense,  one  both  unified  and  carried  on  to  its  issue  by 
that  ever-present  and  ever-brightening  conviction  of  "  one  far- 
oflF  divine  event,*'  in  which  it  was  to  reach  its  end,  is  discovered 
in  no  other  national  literature. 

And  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  forms  one  of  tl.e 
most  indispensable  conditions  to  a  right  appreciation  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  in  its  unity.     It  arrests  the  attention  even 
of  Goethe  and  Herder,  and  others  who  occupy  their  standpoint. 
And  its  relations  and  applications  are  most  various.     It  is  not 
a  thread  that  runs  through  but  one  portion  of  the  contents  of 
these  records.     It  pervades  and  unifies  the  whole  and  every 
part     We  can  trace  this  genetic  principle,  this  gradual  develop- 
ment, in  all  that  is  recorded :  first,  in  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  economy  of  redemption  itself ;  secondly,  in  the  growth 
of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  people ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the 
deepening  of  their  religious  character.     We  see  the  divine  pro- 
mise gradually  widening  and  brightening  from  its  first  enig- 
matic annunciation,  on  through  the  history  of  Abraham  and 
the  patriarchs,  and  Moses  and  David,  and  the  prophets,  until 
it  expands  into  the  clear  proclamation  of  the  Messias,  whose 
coming  was  to  be  heralded  by  the  voice  of  His  forerunner  in 
the  wildemesa     We  see  in  like  manner  Qod  made  known  to 
the  people  as  Elohim,  in  the  character  of  his  Almighty  power, 
and  then  as  Jehovah  in  the  further  unveiling  of  His  name*  as 
the  Self-Existent  and  Eternal,  supplementing  the  revelation 
of  the  Deity  with  the  deeper  revelation  of  the  Ood  of  Redemp- 
tion, and  once  again  in  the  kingly  period,  pre-eminently  as  the 
Loi'd  of  Hosts,    And  parallel  with  this,  we  can  trace  also  the 
education  of  the  mind  of  the  true  Israel  from  its  first  untutored 
type,  on  through  the  severe  schooling  of  the  law,  and  the  higher 
teachings  of  the  line  of  prophets,  to  deeper  views  of  God's 
moral  character,  and  of  the  spiritual  import  of  his  covenant 
and  commandments.     And  this  progression  we  can  follow,  not 
only  through  the  historic,  but  also  through  the  prophetic^ 
books.     And  these  latter,  indeed,  exhibit  it  most  particularly 
in  a  light  which  brings  to  view  the  shortcoming  of  that  school 
of  hterary  criticism  which  we  have  been  mainly  discussing. 
For  how  does  the  case  present  itself  here  ?    We  meet  here  a 
line  of  preachers  extending  over  several  centuries,  from  Joel 
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to  Malachi,  connected  with  very  different  crises  in  Jewish 
history,  with  the  troubles  antecedent  to  the  captivity,  as  in  the 
case^  of  Joel  and  others,  with  the  duration  of  the  captivity 
itself,  as  in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  with  the  period  of  the 
return,  as  in  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Itfalachi,  and  yet  all 
teaching  consistently  the  great  lessons  of  the  spirituality  of 
God's  law,  and  at  the  same  time,  adding  each  some  distinctive 
line,  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  emergency  that 
occasioned  his  prophecy,  to  the  great  and  ever  harmonious 
image  of  Messianic  hope.  And  in  this,  certainly,  we  have  a 
phenomenon  unexampled  in  other  nations.  For  assuredly  no 
other  presents  the  spectacle  of  such  a  procession  of  religious 
teachers,  gifted  each  with  a  spiritual  insight  deeper  than  that 
of  Socrates,  falling  each  into  his  own  proper  place  in  the  course 
of  a  connected  and  progressive  system  of  religion  and  religious 
doctrine  and  history,  and  uttering  explicit  predictions,  and 
enunciating  religious  truths^  which  the  known  condition  of  the 
Jewish  nation  makes  it  simply  impossible  for  us  to  account  fo 
as  the  common  products  of  the  religious  intellect  and  genius 
of  the  people.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  shew  that 
this  historic-genetic  character  of  the  religion  contained  in  these 
writings,  marks  them  off  as  something  unique  among  all  the 
early  literatures  and  religious  records  of  the  nationa 

We  must  add,  that  the  uses  of  this  principle  are  most  mani- 
fold. It  is  this  conception  of  the  historical  and  progressive 
nature  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  the  inner  and  essential 
connection  of  their  faith  with  their  history,  that  gives  the 
theologian  and  the  critic  the  proper  standpoint  for  judging 
the  contents  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  in  many  applications. 
Thus,  if  we  compare  what  is  given  in  it  as  its  theology  with 
what  is  offered  as  such  in  the  classic  literature,  for  instance, 
this  at  once  points  us  to  the  radical  difference  between  the  two. 
For  the  one  theology  is  seen  to  stand  in  dependence  upon  a 
history,  and  the  other  in  dependence  on  a  mythology ;  the  one 
appearing  in  association  with  the  actual  matters  that  made  up 
the  national  life  and  career  of  the  people,  and  the  other  in  an 
association  with  matters  lying  mainly  outside  these.  The 
recognition  of  this  distinctive  characteristic  also  makes  plain 
to  us  how  greatly  those  mistake  the  true  scope  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  who  would  keep  the  religious  truth  at  the 
expense  of  the  historia  For  it  shews  us  bow  impossible  it 
is  to  allow  value  for  the  one  without  allowing  the  same  for 
the  other,  or  to  regard  the  so-called  history  as  the  mere  outer 
shell  or  poetic  covering  which  we  must  strip  off  in  order  to 
reach  the  doctrine  it  envelopes.  It  is  from  this  same  point  of 
view  a^ain  that  we  rise  to  an  eAequAte  definition  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture.     For,  thus  recognising  these  books  as  the 
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records  of  the  method  in  which,  by  special  dealings,  manifesta- 
tions, and  institutions  forming  a  united  and  advancing  series, 
God  gave  witness  of  Himself  to  the  people  chosen  to  8tand  in 
a  special  covenant  relation    to  Him,  we  perceive  at   once 
that  they  cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  peculiar  position  of  that  people, — a  position,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  was  out 
of  this  nation  that  the  Christian  religion  and  church  were  to 
issue.     Then  further  recognising  this  people  as  the  people  in 
whom  the  true  education  of  the  world  was  given, — that  educa- 
tion which,  in  contrast  with  the  more  negative  tutoring  seen 
in  heathenism,  formed  the  positive  preparation  for  the  fulness 
of  the  times  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  judge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  as  the  records  of  that  unique  nation  in  which 
the  counsel  of  God  for  the  recovery  of  man  was  gradually 
brought  to  li^t  and  carried  on  to  its  completion  in  the  advent 
of  Christ     We  conclude  thus  with  QShler,  that  the  theologian 
or  critic  cannot  rightly  approach  them  except  from  the  stand- 
•  point  of  Christianity  "and  the  New  Testament    And  we  see 
that  to  this  extent,  at  least,  we  must  supplement  the  definition 
offered  by  the  second  of  these  two  schools  to  which  we  have 
been  referring.     It  is  in  this  way  also  that  we  shall  best  under- 
stand how  true  and  how  pregnant  is  the  principle  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  one  long  type  of  Christ, — a  fact  so  manifest  to 
the  unprejudiced  eye,  that  men  like  De  Wette,  who  began 
their  critical  labours  from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view,  have 
fully  acknowledged  it  before  their  career  has  closed.    And 
once  more  it  is  only  this  same  conception  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  that  sets  in  their  proper 
light  many  of  those  circumstances  which  from  the  earliest 
times  have  been,  more  or  less,  moral  and  intellectual  difficulties 
to  the  Christian  student     For  it  is  of  essential  importance  to 
remember  that  these  Old  Testament  books,  though  forming 
one  organic  whole,  are  also  a  collection  of  many  diverse  docu- 
ments, separated  from  each  other  in  date,  some  of  them  by 
centuries,  and  the  first  and  last  of  them  by  above  one  thousand 
years,  that  they  give  the  history  of  a  nation  which  we  see  grow  up 
from  its  infancy  and  pass  on  to  its  decline,  and  that  the  religious 
truth  which  they  record  is  given  in  a  development  consonant 
with  the  advancing  history  of  the  people  who  were  made  the 
medium  of  its  communication.    Thus  shall  we  best  understand 
in  what  sense  the  whole  Jewish  religion  is  incomplete  and 
preparatory,  how  each  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  economy  of 
redemption,  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  then  condition  of  the  people,  and  hew  the  absence  of  ex- 
pUcit  presentations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  and  judg- 
ment and  of  the  duty  of  prayer  and  such  matters  in  the  law,  is 
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to  be  explained.  Thiis,  too,  by  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of 
their  proper  historic  connection  with  the  religious  schooling  of 
the  people,  we  may  best  read  off  the  true  import  of  such 
narratives  as  those  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  and  the 
death  of  Sisera.  And  from  the  same  standpoint  we  may  come 
nearest  a  right  apprehension  of  the  intent  to  which  the  events 
and  heroes  of  Old  Testament  story  are  meant  to  be  iwo#  for  us, 
and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
such  mixed  characters  as  Jephtha,  Samson,  and  Phinehas,  and  a 
proper  grasp  of  the  principles  on  which  we  are  to  judge  such  other 
apparent  difficulties  as  the  imprecations  which  meet  us  now  and 
again  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  devotions  of  the  Psalma 

And  on  the  whole,  while  this  conception  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture  is  the  only  one  that  gives  us  the  key  to  the  right 
understanding  of  many  of  its  details,  it  also  gives  us  the  most 
impressive  view  of  the  marvellous  identity  that  marks  it  in 
the  widest  diversity.  When  perplexed  with  minute  criticisms, 
and  shewn  here  and  there  what  is  called  a  contradiction,  it  is 
good  to  fall  back  upon  the  thought  of  its  unparalleled  unity 
and  consistency, — a  unity  which  becomes  ever  the  more  won- 
drous, as  by  patient  study  we  reach  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
varied  contents  of  the  books  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  respective  compositions.  The  more  accurate  the  compre- 
hension we  attain  of  the  different  periods  to  which  they  belong, 
the  different  styles  of  literature  in  which  they  are  cast,  and  the 
great  variety,  both  in  character  and  in  position,  of  the  writers 
from  whom  they  proceed, — writers  taken,  some  of  them  from 
the  courts  of  princes  and  some  from  the  altars  of  priests,  some 
from  following  the  flocks  and  herds  and  some  from  the  gather- 
ing of  sycamore  fruit,  some  from  among  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  some  from  the  captives  that  wept  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
some  of  them  rich  in  the  lore  of  Egypt  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
scribes,  and  some  who  were  neither  prophets  nor  prophets' 
sons, — and  the  more  fiiUy  we  grasp  the  consistency  with  which 
all  these,  while  announcing  special  lessons  suited  to  the  chang- 
ing crises  of  their  nation's  history,  proclaim  the  same  spiritual 
truths  and  carry  out  regularly  and  progressively  the  same 
doctrine  of  a  Messiah  to  come,— the  more  insignificant  surely 
will  the  alleged  contrarieties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Old 
Testament  appear,  and  the  more  marvellous  and  peculiar  the 
grand  unity  in  truth  and  purpose  which  pervades  it  from 
Genesis  to  Malachi.  When  we  once  catch  the  precious  thread 
that  runs  through  its  whole  extent,  and  grasp  the  clue  which 
guides  us«  through  the  difficulties  of  its  parts,  the  patient 
survey  of  the  parts  opens  to  us  the  wider  view  of  its  organic 
unity.  And  in  the  truths  which  we  see  it  consistently  t^ach, 
and  in  the  collective  spirit  which  it  breathes,  we  find  the  moat 
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satisfying  evidence  that  the  mind  of  God  has  ruled  its  forma- 
tion, so  that  it  might  be  authoritative  and  useful  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  and  for  instruction  to  His  church  in  all  ages. 

Under  the  somewhat  indefinite  title  given  to  this  paper  we 
have  not  sought  to  deal  with  any  of  those  minuter  and  more 
delicate  criticisms  which  are  at  pi*esent  engaging  the  attention 
of  those  whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  Old  Testament     We 
have  simply  taken  up  certain  more  general  facts  and  considera- 
tions bearing  on  those  documents  which  the  Christian  world  has 
been  wont  to  venerate  as  one-half  of  the  authentic  revelation 
of  God  to  man.     These,  we  think,  all  combine  to  claim  for  the 
Old  Testament  a  unique  position  and  a  distinctive  character 
which  make  it  impossible  to  regard  it  as  but  a  parallel  to  the 
religious  records  of  other  nationalities.     The  investigation  of 
these  writings  has  at  this  time  an  almost  unprecedented  import- 
ance ;  on  the  one  hand,  because  fields  of  inquiry  little  wrought 
before  have  been  opened  up  in  Jewish  history ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  because  opinions  judged  by  the  church  to  be 
erroneous  and  fatal  to  the  proper  value  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  again  obtained  extensive  circulation  among  certain  classes 
of  the  learned.     The  study  of  this  latter  fact  also  simply  as  a 
literary  phenomenon, — as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect  which  must  have  had  an  adequate  cause, — and  the 
attempt  to  trace  out  that  cause  to  which  it  owes  its  immediate 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  speculative  opinion,  are  exercises 
replete  with  warning  as  well  as  instruction.     One  lesson  which 
they  clearly  offer  us  is  this,  that  it  is  always  unsafe  for  the 
church  to  rest  on  the  simple  assertion  of  her  convictions,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  a  liberal  theological  and 
critical  learning.     If  the  history  of  opinion  establishes  any 
great  principle,  it  is  this,  that  error  commonly  has  its  origin 
in  the  exclusive  or  exaggerated  presentation  of  some  special 
element  in  the  truth  which  has  been  comparatively  overlooked. 
And  so  the  survey  of  the  course  which  recent  speculation  on  the 
Old  Testament  has  run  teaches  us  this,  that  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  ebb  of  religious  erudition  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  flood  of  religious  error,  that  the  views  which  the  church 
has  now  to  combat  contain  kernels  of  truth  that  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  regarded,  and  that  while  she  is  lifeless,  unless 
she  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  spiritual  mission,  she  is  also  in  a  position 
neither  secure  nor  worthy,  if  those  inquiries  into  her  documents 
and  beliefs,  which  should  fall  within  her  own  proper  field,  are 
lefl  to  grow  up  without  her,  and  in  that  very  circumstance  to 
assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards  her.     But  the  review  of  recent 
speculation  on  the  Old  Testament  is  also  fitted  to  impress  on 
us  this  other  important  lesson,  that  the  learning  which  the 
church  is  to  prosecute  and  encourage  should  be,  while  in  all 
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respects  thorough,  a  religious  learning  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
phrase,  and  that  the  greatest  danger  to  be  feared  in  all  critical 
examinations  of  Scripture  lies  in  the  merely  literary  handling 
of  the  same.  It  holds  good  of  the  Bible  above  all  other  books, 
that  to  understand  it  in  its  parts  we  must  understand  it  as  a 
whole.  And  to  understand  it  as  a  whole,  the  first  requisite, — 
a  requisite  which  takes  precedence  even  of  the  commanding 
intellect  and  the  capacious  erudition, — is  the  sympalhetic 
spirit  This  is  true  indeed  of  all  studies.  Thus,  in  art,  none 
will  dispute  that  he  who  does  not  know  the  intuitive,  subtle, 
spiritual  power  of  beauty,  he  whose  mind  has  not  been,  as  it 
were,  baptised  into  her  ethereal  essence,  will  be  likely  to  form, 
however  minute  his  acquaintance  may  be  with  technicalities 
and  formal  principles,  an  unreliable,  because  an  inappreciative. 
critic.  But  of  sacred  criticism  it  holds  good  in  a  very  special 
sense,  that  our  whole  conception  and  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture must  be  modified  in  the  very  foundation,  if  we  approach  it 
without  the  spirit  proper  to  it  For  by  Scripture  we  mean  this 
among  other  things, — a  body  of  writings  which  are  at  once  the 
mirror  of  holiness  and  the  media  by  which  God  and  Christ  bear 
witness  of  themselves  to  the  church.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
appreciate  it  we  must  have  the  experience  of  the  inner  witness 
of  God  and  Christ  in  our  own  hearts;  and  in  particidar,  in  order 
to  value  and  understand  the  Old  Testament  aright,  we  must 
be  able  to  view  it  in  the  power  of  that  connection  in  which  it 
stands,  historically  with  the  New  Testament,  and  experimentally 
with  the  spirit  of  our  own  Christianity.  He  therefore  who 
comes  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Christian  Scriptures 
as  a  mere  litterateur,  and  pronounces  upon  the  worth  and 
import  of  these  documents  without  regard  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  that  faith  of  which  they  profess  to  be  the  records, 
enters  upon  his  task  unfurnished  with  that  arm  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  proposed,  is  the  initial  and  indis- 
pensable condition  to  a  just  and  adequate  judgment  And  how 
carefully  in  this  very  matter  of  Old  Testament  inquiry  we 
ought  to  guard  against  all  merely  literary  handling  of  these 
Scriptures,  and  to  how  extreme  and  melancholy  an  issue  the 
prosecution  of  that  mode  of  treatment  alone  may  legitimately 
carry  one,  we  may  learn  from  the  case  of  Ernest  Benan,  who, 
in  one  of  his  most  thoughtful  works,  the  Etudes  d'  Histoire 
Religieuse,  while  extolling  the  Bible,  as  he  has  studied  it, 
simply  as  a  literary  treasure,  is  led  openly  and  explicitly  to 
deny  that  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  among  the  masses 
is  a  good  thing  except,  as  he  adds,  so  far  "  as  it  is  much  better 
to  see  the  people  read  the  Bible  than  nothing  at  all"* 

S.  D.  F.  a 

*   \Ir  Gladstone  also  notices  this  in  his  Studies  on  Homer,  toL  II.,  p.  526. 
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Art.  III. — Life  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  Jobs  Vfitch.  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Lo^G  and  Rhetoric  in  Ihe  University  of  Glasgow.  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1869. 

A  FEW  years  after  the  death  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in 
1856,  his  academic  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic 
were  published  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  two 
friends  and  disciples,  Professor  Mansell  of  Oxford,  now  Dean 
of  St  Paul's,  and  Mr  John  Veitch,  now  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     These  posthumous 
publications  were  well  received  by  the  public  ;  and  if  they  did 
not  materially  augment,  they  at  least  amply  sustained  the 
well-won  reputation  of  the  great  Scottish  master.     The  chief 
contributions  of  that  master  to  Philosophy  and  Logical  Science 
had  been  well  known  and  keenly  discussed  during  his  life; 
and  but  little  of  what  was  original  in  his  speculations  remained 
to  be  given  to  the  world  after  his  death.     Yet  his  lectures, 
necessarily  published  under  various  disadvantages,  were  found 
to  contain  much  of  what  is  admirable  in  philosophical  thought 
and  expression,  much  that  illustrated  and  defended  the  pro- 
found views  of  their  author,  or  exhibited  the  marvellous  extent 
and  depth  of  his  learning.     When  it  is  remembered  that  they 
were  written  in  great  haste,  shortly  before  their  delivery  in  the 
class-room,  and  were  never  revised  by  the  writer  for  publica- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  extraordinary  produc- 
tions, such  as  could  have  emanated  only  from  a  most  powerful 
and  highly  cultivated  philosophical  mind.     They  have,  accord- 
ingly, taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  philosophical  literature 
of  the  age.     What  are  the  great  doctrines  they  expound,  or 
what  valuable  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  we  do  not  here  undertake  to  inform  our 
readers.      In    this  Journal  have  already  appeared   various 
elaborate  estimates  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy  and 
of  his  powers  as  an  original  thinker.     We  do  not  care,  at  pre- 
sent, either  to  add  to  or  to  modify  these  estimates.     But  in 
conformity  with  what  we  have  already  said,  or  are  committed 
to,  we  may  declare  that  we  still  consider  Sir  William  Hamilton 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  a  man  who 
has  powerfully  attempted  to  define  the  just  limits  of  philo- 
sophical speculation.    We  regard  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Condi- 
tioned '^  as  a  profound  exposition  and  defence  of  the  "  common 
sense  "  doctrines  of  Beid,  and,  though  it   has  its  dangerous 
side,  a  real  bulwark   against  scepticism.     That  philosophy, 
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conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  modesty,  was  expounded 
with  astonishing  acuteness  and  learning.  The  authors  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  logic  we  also  think  of  great  value. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  expound  his  famous  "  Quantifi- 
cation of  the  Predicate/'  or  to  enumerate  his  simplifications 
and  improvements  of  the  laws  of  syllogism.  It  will  be  enough 
for  the  present  to  say  that  as  a  critic  and  master  of  logic  he 
has  not  been  equalled  in  modern  times,  and  that  he  has  cleared 
the  ground  for  future  students  and  reformers  of  that  much 
abused  but  genuine  and  valuable  science. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  these  biographical  days  we 
should  not  long  be  without  a  Life  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Lectures,  it  was 
announced,  or  at  least  understood,  that  the  Life  of  their  author 
was  to  be  written  by  Mr  Veitch.  And  certainly  it  was  felt  by 
the  public  that  a  man  like  Hamilton  deserved  a  good  bio- 
grapher; that  his  life  and  character  could  not  be  too  com- 
pletely and  faithfully  pourtrayed.  Why  the  demanded  and 
expected  biography  has  been  so  long  in  making  its  appearance 
is  not  explained.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  professional 
duties  of  the  biographer,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
collecting  the  requisite  materials,  may  account  at  once  for  the 
tardy  appearance  of  the  l)ook,  and  for  some  of  its  more  remark- 
able defects.  That  the  book  has  fulfilled  all  expectations,  or 
given  us  all  that  we  could  reasonably  desire  to  know  of 
Hamilton,  is  what  cannot  be  truly  affirmed  ;  but,  as  we  hope 
to  shew,  it  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  representation  of  a 
philosopher,  who,  though  gifted  with  intellectual  force  of  the 
highest  order,  never  attempted  to  make  any  figure  in  public 
life,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  the 
family  man  and  the  scholar. 

William  Hamilton  was  bom  in  an  academic  atmosphere,  and 
from  his  infancy  was  surrounded  with  all  the  influences  of 
academic  life.  His  father,  Dr  William,  and  his  grandfather, 
Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  occupied  in  succession  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
bom  in  his  father's  official  or  college  residence,  on  the  8th 
March,  178S.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Stirling,  was  a  gentle- 
woman of  good  family,  and  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 
It  appears  that  bis  ancestors,  on  the  father's  side,  were  all  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superior  abilities  or  force  of  character. 
Many  of  them  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
University,  and  had  specially  contributed  to  its  efficiency. 
They  were  of  an  ancient  and  honoured  stock,  spmng  from  the 
ducal  house  of  Hamilton,  but  distinguished  also  by  its  own 
achievements.  The  redoubtable  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who 
led  the  Covenanters  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  was  a 
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member  of  the  family,  and  bore  in  bis  time  that  baronetcy  to 
which  the  great  philosopher  was  afterwards  served  heir,  and 
which  is  now  adorned  with  a  new  lustre. 

Younff  Hamilton  lost  his  father  when  only  two  years  of 
age ;  and,  along  with  his  younger  brother,  Thomas,  he  was  edu- 
cated entirely  under  the  eye,  or  according  to  the  judgment,  of 
his  mother.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
to  which  he  seemed  bound  by  hereditary  ties ;  and  his  motlier 
spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  give  him  the  best  preparatory 
education.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  studies  and  sports  of 
his  bo3d8h  years,  all  highly  characteristic  of  the  remarkable 
physic^  and  mental  energy  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
Decision  of  character  and  independence  of  spirit,  which  natui- 
ally  spring  from  high  intellectual  power,  were  early  manifested 
in  the  schoolboy  ;  but  they  seem  never  to  have  interfered  with 
his  affectionate  reverence  for  his  mother.  He  was  early  sent 
to  a  preparatory  Grammar  School  in  Glasgow,  taught  by  a  Mr 
Angus  ;  and  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  attended 
the  junior  Latin  and  Greek  classes  in  the  University.  But  his 
motber,  as  if  determined  that  he  should  be  well  grounded  in 
the  learned  languages  before  his  college  life  should  seriously 
begin,  afterwards  sent  him  to  school  in  England.  He  and  his 
brother  Thomas  were  first  placed  in  a  seminary  at  Cheswick, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Home.  In  a  short  time  the  brothers 
were  separated,  Thomas  being  sent  to  a  school  at  Hounslow, 
and  William  to  another  at  Bromley.  At  the  latter  place, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dean,  the  elder  brother 
remained  for  nearly  three  years,  and  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  his  classical  studies,  though  disliking  England  and 
pining  for  his  native  country.  At  midsummer,  1803,  he  and 
his  brother  were  once  more  united  in  their  studies  and  sports. 
They  were  removed  from  England,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Sommers,  of  Midcalder,  a  man  of  some  accom- 
plishments, who  did  ample  justice  to  his  pupils.  Here  the 
brothers,  while  not  neglecting  their  studies,  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  themselves  highly. 

"  The  younger  brother,"  says  Mr  Veitcb,  "  was  of  a  highly  volatile 
temperament,  and  abounded  in  fun  and  mischief.  William,  however, 
was  not  without  his  dash  of  genuine  bojishness.  He  is  remembered 
by  some  who  knew  him  at  the  manse,  '  as  a  wild  boy,  and  fond  of 
sport,'  quick-tempered,  yet  warmly  affectionate.  His  spirits  were 
extremely  buoyant^  his  love  of  outdoor  pastimes  unbounded ;  and 
speedily  the  lead  among  the  boys  of  the  manse  was  spontaneously  and 
cheerfully  accorded  to  him,  on  account  of  the  generous  inspiration 
which  he  threw  into  all  the  sports  of  tbe  place,  as  well  as  of  bis 
indisputable  superiority  in  all  feats  of  physical  strength  and  dex- 
terity,   whether    mnning,    leaping,    swimming  in    the    Calder,    or 
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dariDgly  diving  into  the  linn  pool  of  a  woodland  burn,  '  the  glory  of 
headers.*  '* 

We  here  get  a  glimpse  into  the  energetic  character  of 
Hamilton,  who,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  as  remarkable  for 
his  physical  strength,  beauty,  and  courage,  as  for  his  vigorous 
intellect,  strong  will,  and  unflagging  perseverance. 

The  two  brothers  were  sent  to  the  University  of  Qlasgow  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  1803-4.  The  younger 
brother,  Thomas,  destined  for  a  commercial  life,  prosecuted  his 
college  studies  during  three  sessions  ;  but  after  reluctantly 
going  into  a  merchant's  office  in  Liveq)ool,  he  soon  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  commerce,  and  indulged  his  original  bent  by 
entering  the  army.  After  seeing  considerable  service  in  Spain 
and  America,  he  retired  from  the  army  in  1818,  and  devoted 
his  talents  to  literature.  He  was  a  handsome,  brave,  and 
accomplished  man,  who  will,  perhaps,  continue  to  be  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton."  But  William,  who 
was  expected  to  study  medicine,  and  to  emulate,  if  possible, 
the  fame  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  gave  himself  up 
more  entirely  than  his  somewhat  volatile  and  versatile 
brother  to  strictly  academical  pursuits.  Most  of  the  professors 
whose  classes  he  attended  were  men  of  mark  in  their  day. 
Richardson,  the  professor  of  Latin,  was  an  accomplished 
humanitarian,  full  of  literary  enthusiasm  ;  Young,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  had  a  still  higher  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
teacher ;  in  the  Logic  chair  Jardine  was  almost  unrivalled  for 
his  skill  in  drawing  out  and  training  the  powers  of  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  Mylne,  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  illustrious  Reid,  taught  his  cold 
sensational  philosophy  with  acknowledged  clearness  and  force 
of  intellect.  By  the  lessons  of  these  eminent  instructors 
Hamilton  greatly  profited.  To  Young  and  Jardine,  especially, 
he  frequently,  in  after  life,  acknowledged  his  great  obligations. 

At  Glasgow  he  also  attended  classes  of  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  as  part  of  a  regular  course  of  medical  study.  But 
the  love  of  literature  and  piiilosophy  had  by  this  time  given 
a  special  direction  to  his  habits  and  pursuits.  He  had  begun 
to  collect  books,  chiefly  of  a  historical  and  philosophical  char- 
acter, and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  admirable  library  in 
which  he  afterwards  gloried,  and  which  he  turned  to  such  a 
noble  use.  Though  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
students  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  as  a  chief  prizeman 
in  most  of  his  classes,  he  went  in  1806  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  Edinburgh,  attracted,  probably,  by  the  high  reputation  of 
the  metropolitan  medical  school.  But  by  this  time  his  anxious 
and  far-seeing  mother  wished  him  to  proceed  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  his  high  talents  might  receive  their  best 
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development,  and  find  the  noblest  field.  Accordingly,  in  1807, 
he  went  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  "  Snell  ikhibitioner," 
an  advantage  to  which  he  was  well  entitled  by  his  high 
academic  distinction  at  Glasgow.  During  his  residence  at 
Oxford  he  read  enormously,  especially  in  Greek.  The  works 
of  Aristotle,  at  once  voluminous  and  difficult,  he  so  read  and 
mastered,  that  by  some  of  his  friends  he  was  pleasantly  called 
•  *A^MrorfXixoraroff.  But  while  he  was  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  resolute  reading-men  in  the  university,  giving  rich 
promise  of  ripe  and  deep  scholarship,  he  shewed  all  the  Oxford 
love  of  social  enjoyments  and  manly  exercises.  His  muscular 
energy  and  bodily  activity  were  in  harmony  with  his  strength 
of  will  and  vigour  of  intellect  He  seems  to  have  become  the 
centre  of  a  promising  band  of  young  men  who  felt  and  owned 
his  intellectual  ascendency.  Among  his  younger  friends  was 
Mr  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  who  afterwards  made  such  a  figure 
in  literature.  He  acted  the  part  of  an  elder  brother  to  Lock- 
hart,  and  Lockhart  repaid  his  kindness  with  real  gratitude. 
The  unhappy  quarrel  that  some  ten  years  afterwaixls  separated 
for  ever  these  remarkable  friends  must  always  be  deplored  by 
the  admirers  of  both. 

In  his  letters  to  his  mother  from  Oxford,  all  written  in  his 
usual  independent  style,  though  perfectly  respectful,  Hamilton 
speaks  of  his  Greek  studies,  and  also  of  his  attendance  at 
medical  classes.  But  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Greek  and  philo- 
sophy possess  his  chief  affections,  while  medicine  is  only 
thought  of  as  a  necessary  profession.  He  had  now  fairly  begun 
that  course  of  deep  and  accurate  reading,  as  well  as  that  habit 
of  independent  and  vigorous  thinking  which  led  eventuallv 
to  splendid  results.  Mr  Yeitch  has  l^n  enabled  to  furnish 
several  very  spirited  sketches  of  the  man  as  he  appeared  at 
Oxford,  drawn  by  surviving  contemporaries.  These  represent 
him  as  at  once  a  student  of  immense  promise,  and  one  of  the 
most  kindly  and  generous  of  men ;  plunged  deep  in  books,  yet 
the  delight  of  his  friends ;  educating  himself  without  any  real 
help  from  tutors,  yet  never  unsocial  or  pedantic,  but  indulging 
freely  in  the  innocent  pleasures  of  college  life.  "The  few  men 
now  surviving  who  knew  him  at  Oxford,"  says  Mr  Veitch,  "  all 
concur  in  testifying  to  the  warm  feelings  of  admiration  and 
love  which  he  excited  at  once  by  the  manly  beauty  of  his 
person,  his  courteous  and  agreeable  manners,  the  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  the  force  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
extraordinary  character  of  his  attainments."  It  must  also  be 
added,  that,  by  all  accounts,  he  was  entirely  free  from  those  vices 
and  excesses  which  were  too  common  in  the  Oxfordof  his  time,  and 
maintained  throughout  an  elevation  of  character,  and  a  purity  of 
life,  that  shed  fresh  lustre  on  his  noble  intellectual  powers. 
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It  is  well  known  with  what  high  honours  Hamilton  took  his 
degree  at  Oxford.  Perhaps  no  man  of  his  time  made  snch  a 
figure  as  a  profound  philosophic  scholar,  who  had  not  only 
read  much  hut  had  thoroughly  mastered  his  reading.  His 
name  appears  in  the  first-class  list  for  the  Michaelmas  term  in 
1810.  In  mathematics  and  physics  he  seems  to  have  made  no 
remarkable  figure.  It  is  possible  that  even  at  that  period  he 
had  formed  that  inadequate  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
purely  mathematical  studies  to  which  he  unfortunately  adhered 
in  after  life.  His  examination  in  Greek  and  philosophy  filled 
the  examiners  with  admiration,  and  gave  him  a  renown  in  the 
University  which  few  had  ever  reached  before  him.  He  stood 
alone  in  the  great  branch  of  study  he  had  specially  marked  out 
for  himself,  and  which  he  lived  to  make  peculiarly  his  own. 
How  a  man  of  such  vast  attainments  and  such  an  exalted 
character  did  not  obtain  a  fellowship  in  his  college  Mr  Yeitch 
cannot  undertake  to  explain ;  but  he  significantly  quotes  the 
words  that  Lock  hart  once  appended  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
Balliol  fellowship, — "  No  Scotchman  need  apply." 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr  Hamilton  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  resolved  to  go  to  the  Scotch  bar. 
Accordingly,  after  taking  the  necessary  steps,  he  passed  advo- 
cate in  July,  1813,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 
While  attending  law  classes,  and  otherwise  prosecuting  his  legal 
studies,  he  hunted  out  in  the  Register  House  and  other 
repositories  of  ancient  records  the  evidence  necessary  to  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  the  baronetcy  of  Preston.  Assisted  by  legal 
and  literary  friends,  he  finally  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
materials  that,  on  a  regular  investigation  before  the  sheriff,  con- 
vinced an  Edinburgh  jury  of  the  justice  of  his  claim.  In  his 
antiquarian  and  genealogical  investigations  he  had  made  many 
interesting  discoveries  bearing  upon  the  history  of  his  family. 
The  Hamiltons  from  whom  he  sprung  wore  indeed  an  energetic 
and  patriotic  race,  who  mingled  freely  in  the  great  struggles 
of  their  times,  and  were  genei^lly  found  fighting  on  the  side 
of  liberty.  Professor  Veitch  gives  a  rapid  and  spirited  account 
of  the  chief  members  of  the  family,  and,  finding  many  of  their 
best  qualities  met  in  their  descendant,  he  makes  the  following 
striking  remarks : — "  sprung  from  such  a  stock,  and  the  heir 
of  so  many  notable  names,  it  is  no  mere  prompting  of  fancy 
which  leads  us  to  recognise  in  the  last  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  house  of  Preston  a  certain  summing  up  of  many  of 
the  greatest  qualities  of  his  ancestora  The  courageous,  higli- 
souled  men  who  manifested  a  life-long  resistance  to  courtly 
aggression,  who  risked  their  lives  and  stood  unblenched  in  most 
of  the  great  battle-fields  of  Scottish  history,  found  a  worthy 
successor  in  the  ardent  speculator  of  the  nineteenth  <^ntury, 
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who,  though  Bpcnding  his  strength  in  a  sphere  of  activity 
unlike  theirs,  had  yet  as  manly  a  soul  as  any  of  them,  a  spirit 
as  independent,  courage,  energy,  and  devotion  to  high  and 
ennobling  pursuits  as  great,  who,  it  may  be  added,  in  his  un- 
sparing polemical  dialectic,  dealt  as  heavy  a  home-thrust  as 
any  cavalier  or  revolutionary  Whig,  and  shewed  as  keen  a  blade 
as  the  sword  that  gleamed  at  Langside,  Worcester,  or  Drumclog." 
At  the  bar,  Sir  William  never  made  a  great  tigure,  though 
at  one  time  his  practice  was  not  inconsiderable.  He  excelled 
in  drawing  up  a  certain  kind  of  law  papers  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
shewed  himself  more  fitted  to  be  an  eminent  chamber  counsel 
than  a  fluent  or  eloquent  pleader.  But  his  tastes  were  never 
really  those  of  a  lawyer.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  preferred 
exploring  the  vast  but  ill-assorted  treasures  of  the  Advocates' 
Library  to  pacing  the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House.  He 
had  early  cherished  a  passion  for  books,  and  now  he  had 
opportunities  of  gratifying  it  which  were  of  no  common  kind. 
The  stores  of  the  largest  and  best  library  in  Scotland  were 
thrown  open  to  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  study  the  theory 
and  practice  of  bibliography  as  few  had  done  before  him. 
But  his  researches  in  the  library,  and  the  efforts  he  made 
to  improve  the  arrangement  of  its  contents,  did  little  for 
him  professionally,  while  his  Whig  politics  cut  him  off  from 
the  favour  of  the  ruling  party  of  the  day.  He  continued  all 
his  life  a  staunch  liberal ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  great  party 
of  which  he  was  an  ornament  did  almost  nothing  for  him, 
while  conferring  favours  on  far  inferior  men. 

Professor  Veitch  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Kterary  society  of  Edinburgh  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  first  figured  as 
an  advocate  and  a  man  of  acquirements  in  philosophy.  The 
position  and  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
and  Dr  Thomas  Brown  are  veiy  accurately  and  fairly  estimated. 
Wilson,  Lockhart>  and  De  Quincey,  and  other  lights  of  a 
younger  generation,  are  also  well  touched  off.  With  all  these 
men,  and  the  more  eminent  of  their  contemporaries,  Sir 
William  was  acquainted  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  was  not  gi*eatly 
influenced,  intellectually,  by  any  of  them.  He  was  not  an 
active  politician,  a  well-employed  lawyer,  or  the  author  of  any 
books,  or  even  Review  artidea  He  had,  consequently,  little 
reputation  out  of  certain  learned  circles  in  Oxford  and  in 
Edinburgh.  But  he  was  all  the  while  deeply  exercising  his 
faculties  on  philosophical  subjects  of  the  profoundest  kind,  and 
silently  maturing  those  speculations  which  were,  in  due  time, 
to  proclaim  him  a  master  in  the  realms  of  abstract  thought. 
His  biographer  has  not  been  able  to  give  a  very  full  or  clear 
account  of  what  may  be  called  the  formative  period  of  his  life. 
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Little  light  is  flung  on  those  far-reaching  studies  and  profound 
processes  of  thought  by  which  the  laborious  and  successful 
Oxford  student  was  developed  into  the  intellectual  giant,  who, 
by  one  comparatively  easy  eflFort,  at  last  suddenly  took  his 
place  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  philosophy.  The  truth  is, 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton,  before  he  made  his  first  great 
appearance  in  the  tldinhurgh  Review,  had  written  little  and 
published  less.  He  had  been  too  busy  reading  and  thinking 
to  rush  into  print.  Thus  the  development  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  was  less  noticed  by  his  friends,  or  suspected  by  the 
world,  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  been  early  ambitious 
of  the  honours  of  an  author  or  a  reviewer. 

In  1817,  Sir  William,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Lockhart^ 
and  Mr  John  Hyndman,  visited  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  a  large  library  at  Leipsic  which  was  for  ssile,  and 
which  he  had  recommended  his  brother  advocates  to  purchasa 
He  was  by  this  time  a  diligent  student  of  German  literature, 
though  not  able  to  speak  the  German  language  with  any 
freedom.  Little  is  recorded  of  the  results  of  this  journey,  but 
these  could  not  fail  to  deepen  his  interest  in  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  Germany.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  and  Lock- 
hart  had  that  quarrel  which  terminated  their  intercourse  for 
ever.  The  real  cause  of  it  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  we 
believe  Professor  Veitch  is  right  in  conjecturinc:  that  it  was 
something  connected  with  Blackwood's  Magazine  to  which 
Lockhart  at  that  time  largelv  contributed.  The  virulence  of 
Blackvjood  was  unprecedented,  and  few  of  the  leading  Edin- 
burgh Whigs  escaped  its  insufferable  personalities.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Lockhart  was  the  offender,  but  that, 
regretting  his  conduct,  he  made  advances  to  his  friend  which 
were  sternly  repelled.  It  is  commonly  the  case,  that  when  two 
proud  men  quurrel,  the  apology  of  him  who  is  in  the  wrong 
has  to  be  verv  complete  before  it  can  be  accepted.  Lockhart, 
we  believe,  thought  he  had  made  apology  sufficient,  but  his 
friend  probably  looked  upon  it  as  only  adding  to  his  original 
offence  It  is  reported  that  Sir  William,  in  the  sternness  of 
his  indignation,  refused  to  accept  Lockhart's  proffered  hand. 

Another  visit  to  Germany,  made  in  1820,  enabled  Sir 
William  Hamilton  to  examine  the  great  libraries  of  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  He  made  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  contents  of  these  vast  national  collections,  and  also 
with  the  principles  of  their  arrangement  The  right  manage- 
ment of  a  library  was  with  him  a  favourite  subject  of  study, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  Advocates'  Library  was  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  much  more  useful  in  every  respect 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  character  and  functions  of  a 
librarian.    According  to  him,  a  librarian  should  be,  not  only 
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a  conseryator  and  distributor  of  the  books  committed  to  his 
charge,  but  a  man  of  learning,  and  able  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  scholars  and  philosophers.  He  published  his  views 
on  this  subject  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  advocates,  which 
was  characterised  alike  by  just  thought  and  forcible  expression. 

At  this  period  occurred  the  famous  contest  for  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Chair  in  Edinburgh  between  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton and  John  Wilson.  That  chair  had  been  rendered  vacant 
by  the  premature  death  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  the  successor  of 
Dugald  Stewart  It  is  now  universally  allowed  that  Sir  William 
was  by  far  the  fittest  candidate,  and  had  the  highest  claims. 
Wilson  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  genius  and  remarkable 
literary  powers ;  but  he  had  no  special  aptitude  for  philosophi- 
cal pursuits,  and  could  not  pretend  to  rival  Sir  William  in 
erudition.  Yet  he  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Tory  party.  Government  influence,  almost  irresistible  in  those 
days,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Town  Council,  with  whom 
the  appointment  lay ;  and  never  before  were  such  efforts  made 
by  the  Edinburgh  Tories  to  carry  the  election  of  a  candidate. 
Sir  William  I^imilton's  testimonials  were  overwhelmingly 
strong,  and  the  public  voice,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  man  most  worthy  to 
succeed  Stewart  and  Brown.  But  the  self-elected,  unreformed 
Town  Council  yielded  to  political  pressure,  and  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-one  to  eleven,  elected  Wilson.  It  would  appear  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  contest,  it  was  announced  to  Sir  William 
from  a  very  influential  quarter,  that  if  he  would  only  allow  it 
to  be  said  that  he  was  not  a  Whig,  or  not  an  opponent  of  the 
Government,  no  official  influence  would  be  used  against  him. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  thus  to  sacrifice  his  political  convic- 
tions for  the  sake  of  any  personal  advantage,  and,  accordingly, 
he  took  a  course  which  he  knew  would  lose  him  the  election. 
Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  memorable  struggle, 
that  called  forth  so  much  bitter  party  feeling,  must  be  men- 
tioned to  the  credit  of  both  the  candidates.  Sir  William  and 
Mr  Wilson,  who  had  been  friends  before  the  election,  never 
ceased  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other  as  long  as  they 
lived  together  in  the  same  city. 

Professor  Yeitch  thus  speculates  regarding  the  way  in  which 
Sir  William  would  have  dealt  with  Moral  Philosophy  had  he 
been  elected  to  the  chair : — 

"  So  DEur'asthe  interests  of  the  chair  were  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Hamilton  would  have  supplied  certain  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  treatment  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Scottish  universities. 
He  would  have  given  to  the  science  a  more  definite  sphere  than  had 
been  assigned  to  it  in  our  teaching  and  literature,  and  would  thus 
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have  cheeked  the  diffuseness  of  treatment  which  has  greatly  enfeebled 
its  growth.  Above  all,  he  would  have  looked  at  ethical  questions  in 
the  light  of  their  history,  linked  on  to  the  past  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Borne  the  isolated  and  exclusive  efforts  of  Scottish  inquirers,  and  given 
them  scientific  completeness  and  vitality,  by  setting  both  questions 
and  solutions  in  the  light  of  modem  continental  speculation.*' 

In  the  following  year,  the  chair  of  Civil  History  in  Edin- 
burgh became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Fraser  Tytler,  who 
had  filled  it  with  some  distinction.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
with  whom  the  appointment  virtually  lay,  hastened  to  confer 
it  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  if  anxious  to  do  what  they  could 
to  alleviate  his  unmerited  disappointment.  The  chair  brought 
with  it  small  emolument,  for  attendance  on  Civil  History 
was  not  a  necessary  part  of  any  curriculum  of  study.  But  the 
new  professor  instantly  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete course  of  lectures,  that  embraced  civU  history,  properly 
so  called,  and  also  such  subjects  as  the  political  economy  of  the 
ancients,  Aristotle*s  analysis  of  the  forms  of  government,  the 
political  institutions  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  papal  supremacy.  According  to  the  testimony  of  many 
that  beard  them,  these  lectures  were  singularly  fresh  and 
powerful,  full  of  profound  research,  and  instinct  with  the  spirit 
of  true  philosophy.  "  The  most  distinguished  students  of  the 
University,"  said  Professor  Wilson,  "  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  sagacity,  learning,  eloquence,  and  philosophic  spirit  of  Sir 
William's  lectures."  The  Civil  History  class  never  numbered 
more  than  fifty,  but  it  always  contained  not  a  few  young  men 
who  were  truly  worthy  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  a  professor. 

About  this  period,  the  claims  of  Phrenology  to  the  rank  of  a 
science  were  vehemently  discussed  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  Edinburgh,  where  Mr  George  Combe  laboured  as  the 
great  apostle  of  its  doctrinea  Sir  William,  from  the  very  first, 
disputed  the  truth  of  these  doctrines,  not  merely  on  philoso* 
phical  but  also  on  anatomical  and  physiological  grounds. 
Me  saw  that  phrenology  could  be  refuted,  not  by  abstract 
reasonings,  or  metaphysical  arguments,  but  only  by  carefully 
conduct^  experiments  bearing  upon  the  size,  distribution,  and 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  by  a  candid  examination  of  the 
alleged  facts  on  which  the  reputed  science  was  based.  With 
proaigious  labour  and  pains  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  thus  meeting  phrenology  on  its  own  ground ;  and  the  result 
of  his  enterprise  was  a  series  of  observations  and  conclusions 
that  proved  entirely  adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
and  Combe,  In  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
lectures  delivered  in  the  largest  cla8S-ix)om  of  the  University, 
he  communicated  to  the  public  the  inferences  he  had  drawn 
firom  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  experiments.    The  substance 
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of  these  expositions  he  afterwards  gave  to  his  students  from 
the  logic  chair.  The  phrenologists  never  met  with  a  more 
formidable  and  persevering  foe  than  Sir  William  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  to  his  powerful  attacks  is  lai^ely  due  the  dis- 
favour into  which  their  science  has  fallen. 

Professor  Veitch  is  fortunate  in  having  procured  from  a 
varietv  of  sources  descriptions  and  recollections  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  as  he  appeared  and  acted  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
Early  friends  and  aicademic  pupils  contribute  interesting  sketches 
to  this  biography.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
sketches  is  furnished  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Mr  Carlyle  has 
but  little  to  record,  but  that  little  is  given  in  his  most  kindly 
and  genial  style.  We  can  only  quote  the  following  from  the 
fresh  pen-and-ink  portrait  he  has  happily  dashed  off : — 

"  On  solid,  realistic  points,  be  was  abundantly  laminons ;  prompti- 
tade,  solid  sense,  free-flowing  intelligibility  always  the  character- 
istics. The  tones  of  bis  voice  were  themselves  attractive,  physiog- 
nomic of  the  man ;  a  strong,  carelessly  melodions,  tenor  voice,  the 
eoand  of  it  betokening  seriousness  and  cheerfalnees ;  occasionally 
something  of  slightly  remonstrative  was  in  the  midcr  tones,  indicating, 
well  in  the  backgromid,  possibilities  of  virtnous  wrath  and  fire; 
seldom  anything  of  laughter,  of  levity  never  anything ;  thoroogbly  a 
serious,  cheerful,  sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with  looks  corresponding. 
In  dialogue,  face  to  face,  with  one  he  trusted,  his  speech,  both  voice 
and  words,  was  still  more  engaging ;  lucid,  free,  persuasive,  with  a 
bell-like  harmony,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  bright  eyes,  a  beaming 
smile^  which  was  the  crown  and  seal  of  all  to  you.*' 

Professor  Veitch  is  right  in  thinking  that  something  higher 
and  deeper  than  Qerman  studies  and  love  of  literary  work 
drew  such  men  as  Hamilton  and  Carlyle  together.  He  thus 
speaks  of  these  distinguished  friends  :  '*  amid  certain  outward 
differences  of  form,  there  may  be  traced  a  real  unity  in  the 
characters  and  life-aims  of  Hamilton  and  Carlyle.  Both  stand 
out  in  the  history  of  these  past  years  conspicuous  for  fervour, 
simplicity  of  purpose,  noble-heartedness,  and  a  resolute  adher- 
ence to  their  respective  self-chosen,  somewhat  isolated  tracts  of 
thought  and  conviction,  sustained  alike  by  the  unwavering 
belief  that  whatever  the  world  around  them  might  think,  the 
best  thing  for  it  was  the  sense  of  the  absolute  worth,  the 
absolute  inconvertibility  with  any  other  earthly  good,  of  a 
love  of  truth,  as  truth,  in  thought  and  action." 

Early  in  1 S27,  Hamilton  lost  his  admirable  mother,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  during  the  entire  period  of  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh.  She  had  been  to  him  during  his  whole  life  not 
merely  a  loving  parent,  but  a  wise  friend  and  counsellor  ;  and 
never  was  mother  more  loved  and  trusted  by  a  son.  His  grief 
for  her  loss  was  overwhelming.    For  a  considerable  time  he 
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seems  to  bave  been  quite  prostrated  by  the  blow  and  almost 
unfitted  for  intellectual  exertion.  But  two  years  after  he 
fortunately  took  a  step  which  proved  to  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  married 
his  cousin,  Miss  Marshall,  who  had  for  years  been  an  inmate 
of  his  mother  s  house,  and  with  whose  character  he  was  of  course 
intimately  acquainted.  Never  was  philosopher  more  happily 
married.  Lady  Hamilton  had  every  quality  of  head  and  heart 
fitted  to  engage  the  affections  and  command  the  respect  of  her 
husband.  As  the  head  of  his  house  and  the  mother  of  his 
children,  as  sympathising  with  his  studies,  and  nobly  helpful 
to  him  in  much  hard  literary  work,  she  proved  herself  most 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  can  be  cared  for  by  a  virtuous 
and  pure-minded  woman.  She  still  survives  to  cherish  her 
husband's  memory,  and  be  a  witness  of  the  high  place  he  holds 
among  the  masters  of  modern  thought. 

In  1829,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  edited  from  its  commence- 
ment by  Francis  Jeffrey,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Macvey 
Napier,  a  man  who  had  always  taken  an  intelligent  interest 
in  speculative  philosophy.  Mr  Napier  immediately  applied  to 
his  friend  Hamilton  to  write  for  the  first  number  of  the 
periodical  that  was  to  appear  under  his  editorship  a  review 
of  Cousin's  Cours  de  PkUosophie.  Sir  William,  for  various 
reasons,  was  averse  to  undertake  such  a  task.  For  one  thing, 
he  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  genius  and  character  of  M. 
Cousin,  but  should  be  obliged  to  reject  the  chief  doctrines  of 
his  book.  He  was  also  afraid  that  few  readers  in  Great  Britain 
at  that  time  would  be  able  to  follow  the  argument  upon  which 
he  should  be  compelled  to  enter.  But  as  Mr  Napier  would 
take  no  denial,  the  solicited  review  was  written,  and  made  its 
appearance  at  the  time  appointed.  We  are  informed  that  it 
was  written  in  considerable  haste,  and  that  in  passing  through 
the  press  it  was  necessarily,  and  not  advantageously,  abridged. 
Yet  the  impression  it  made  first  on  Continental,  and  afterwards 
on  British  thinkers,  was  profound  and  permanent.  It  contained 
the  first  formal  development  of  that  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,"  which  has  made  the  name  of  the  author  so 
famous,  and  was,  to  use  the  language  of  Professor  Veitch,  "  the 
first  of  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  Ediinburgh  Review, 
which,  for  force  and  keenness  of  dialectic,  depth  of  thought, 
and  extent  of  learning,  have  not  in  this  century  been  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  by  any  writings  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer.''  M.  Cousin  himself  was  among  the  first  to  recognise 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  review  article.  With  a  gener- 
osity worthy  of  his  high  name  he  extolled  in  the  highest  terms 
his  formidable  critic,  and  sought  to  number  him  among  his 
friends.    These  distinguished  men  soon  entered  into  corre* 
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spondeDce  with  each  other,  and  became  friends  for  life,  though 
they  never  personally  met  on  either  side  of  the  Channel. 

For  a  period  of  seven  years  after  this,  Sir  William  contri- 
buted regularly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Most  of  his 
articles  as  they  appeared  made  a  perfect  sensation  in  the 
philosophical  world.  In  October,  1830,  was  published  his  great 
article  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Perception,"  being  professedly  a 
review  of  M.  Jouffroy  s  French  edition  of  the  works  of  Reid. 
This  was  regarded  by  its  author  as  the  proper  logical  sequel 
of  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned/  In  his  first  great 
essay  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  to  trace  the  proper  circumscription  of  the  realm  of 
philosophy,  and,  consequently,  to  explode  that  transcendental- 
ism which,  in  Germany  especially,  had  possessed  and  deluded 
some  of  the  highest  minds.  The  results  of  his  magnificent 
criticism  had  therefore  been  mainly  negative  or  destructive. 
He  had  cleared  thejground  for  something  of  a  positive  and 
constructive  kind.  This  something  he  abundantly  supplied  in 
his  EE^say  on  Perception,  a  performance  which,  on  its  appear- 
ance, was  instantly  hailed  as  a  perfect  miracle  of  learning  and 
metaphysical  genius.  Only  proiound  students  and  real  masters 
of  philosophy  were  able  at  first  to  appreciate  the  transcendant 
merits  of  that  marvellous  eflfort.  But  now,  when  its  doctrines 
have  been  well  discussed  and  are  widely  known,  the  general 
public  can  better  judge  of  the  great  service  it  rendered  to 
philosophy.  It  formed,  in  its  substance,  a  masterly  defence 
and  expansion  of  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  that  philosophy  of 
Common  Sense  propounded  and  advocated  by  the  great  masters 
of  the  Scottish  School  Its  author  shewed,  with  consummate 
skiU  and  power,  that  we  necessarily  and  immediately  perceive 
the  external  world,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
definitely  tested  and  analysed,  furnish  all  the  requisite 
materials  for  the  construction  of  a  true  philosophic  system. 
He  thus  cut  up  by  the  roots  that  false  and  dangerous  idealism 
which  leads  to  the  non-recognition  or  denial  of  the  existence 
of  an  external  world.  The  grand  question  of  Perception,  the 
turning  point,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  every  system  of  philo- 
sophy, had  never  in  this  century  been  so  thoroughly  discussed ; 
and  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  essayist  have  not  up  to 
this  day  been  successfully  assailed.  In  his  Dissertations  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Reid's  works.  Sir  William  subse- 
quently further  elaborated  these  doctrines,  and  they  are  now 
generally  r^arded  as  constituting  no  small  portion  of  his 
claim  to  philosophic  honours  of  the  highest  order. 

The  next  important  article  contributed  to  the  Review  by 
this  newly  revealed  giant  in  philosophy  was  upon  Logic, 
consisting  of  a  review  of  "Recent  Oxford  publications  on 
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Logical  Science."  In  this  production  Sir  William  vindicated 
the  right  of  Formal  Logic  to  a  high  place  in  the  circle  of  the 
philosophical  sciences,  and  drew  in  bold  outline  another  great 
portion  of  bis  own  philosophical  system.  He  did  justice  to 
Whately's  well-known  and  useful  work,  but  shewed  its  great 
defects,  and  pointed  to  something  higher  and  more  truly  scientific 
as  a  necessity  of  the  age.  This  article,  though  necessarily 
incomplete,  contained  th)3  germs  or  elements  of  all  Sir  William's 
subsequent  logical  speculations  and  improvements.  Along 
with  its  two  predecessors,  it  formed  a  splendid  contribution  to 
our  philosophical  literature.  Speaking  of  the  three  essays 
that  have  acquired  such  celebrity.  Professor  Veitch  finely 
remarks:  "impressive  as  is  the  suggestion  which  they  give 
of  power  and  learning,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  those 
accomplishments  appeared  so  late  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
possessor,  appeared,  too,  almost  by  accident;  and  that  even 
after  they  were  revealed,  they  were  kept  by  him  in  a  reserve, 
which  stayed  bis  hand  from  completing  the  edifice  designed, 
one  so  rare  in  conception,  so  grand  in  its  ideal  proportions, 
that  even  the  tracings  of  its  first  lines  stir  the  soul  which 
ponders  them  with  emotions  akin  to  those  inspired  by  the 
fragments  of  the  stateliest  architecture,  or  by  the  partly- 
shrouded  form  of  a  far-reaching,  undefined,  mountain  height" 
Sir  William,  from  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  his  philo- 
sophic interest  in  the  higher  education  of  the  countrv,  had 
early  been  led  to  examine  with  a  critical  eye  the  constitution 
and  working  of  the  British  universities,  more  especially  the 
universities  of  England.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that, 
when  he  had  readv  access  to  a  powerful  organ  of  opinion 
like  the  Edinburgh  Eeinew,  he  should  pour  out,  in  his  own 
vigorous  and  trenchant  style,  his  long  meditated  views  on 
University  Reform.  In  a  series  of  articles  published  between 
1831  and  1835,  he  attacked  especially  the  abuses  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  vindicated  the  right  of 
dissenters  to  participate  m  university  privileges,  and  discussed 
the  difficult  question  of  University  Patronage.  The  language 
employed  in  these  remarkable  essays  was  uncommonly  severe, 
ana  the  criticism  in  some  places  truly  tremendous,  nut  they 
told  powerfully  upon  the  public  mind,  and  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
sound  University  Reform  both  in  England  and  in  Gotland. 
He  confessed  on  one  occasion,  that  he  hit  Oxford  very  hard 
because  she  was  the  most  formidable  foe  and  could  best  stand 
severe  treatment  But  the  impetuosity  of  his  truly  Scotch 
temperament,  which  all  his  philosophy  never  entirely  regu- 
lated and  restrained,  hurried  him  into  expressions  and  reflec- 
tions which  cannot  be  justified.    Some  of  his  attacks   on 
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Oxford,  wliicb  were  almost  ferocious,  were  repelled  at  the 
time  by  a  number  of  champions  of  that  University.  But  in 
his  article  ''On  the  right  of  dissenters  to  admission  to  the 
Universities/'  he  made  a  strange  and  unwarrantable  attack  on 
Luther,  which  was  not  sufficiently  met  till  twelve  years  after 
its  appearance,  when  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  Notes  to  his 
work  on  "The  Mission  of  the  Comforter,"  replied  to  it  at 
leogth,  and  with  great  effect  Had  Sir  William  been  arguing 
OD  the  Roman  Catholic  side  of  a  question  involviDg  the  morsd 
character  of  Luther,  he  could  not,  perhaps  would  not,  have 
spoken  so  harshly  of  the  great  Reformer. 

In  meeting  the  argument  for  University  Tests  in  this  coun- 
try which  was  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  universities 
of  Germany,  where  no  such  tests  are  enforced,  he  observed 
that  certain  rationalist  and  infidel  tendencies  complained  of 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  ''  a  vigorous  and  unimpeded 
Protestantism,''  and  that  Luther  himself,  though  no  Rationalist, 
had  yet,  by  much  of  his  language,  given  "  a  warrant  to  the 
most  audacious  of  Rationalist  assaults/'  Alluding  also  to 
Luther's  well-known  sinful  aasent  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse's 
marriage  of  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first,  he  used 
language  of  unwarrantable  severity,  and  accused  the  Reformer 
of  defending  the  principle  of  polygamy.  These  and  similar 
attacks,  now  proved  to  be  most  wanton  and  gratuitous,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  completely.  Sir  William,  as  his  bio- 
grapher shews,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Luther,  and  in  his 
latter  years  amassed  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  materials  for 
a  work  on  the  character  and  life  of  the  Reformer  which  he 
proposed  to  write.  A  fragment  of  the  projected  work,  appa- 
rently intended  to  be  a  sort  of  preface  or  introduction,  is 
published  by  Professor  Veitch  ;  and  judging  from  its  highly 
eulogistic  terms,  we  should  say  that  its  author  was  one  of 
Lather's  most  ardent  admirers.  But,  as  even  his  biographer 
suggests.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  not  the  man  to  pourtray 
Luther's  real  character  and  to  make  due  allowance  for  certain 
words  and  deeds  that  flowed  from  his  peculiar  temperament. 
To  apply  a  severely  logical  standard  to  the  writings  or  public 
conduct  of  the  great  German  Reformer  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
ao  accurate  knowledge  of  the  man  or  his  work.  But  while  Sir 
William  was  in  some  measure  intellectually  disqualified  for 
piYjperly  judging  Luther,  in  spite  of  his  vast  knowledge  of  the 
Reformer  and  bis  times,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  state- 
ments in  the  review  article  ^vhiGb  kindled  the  indignation  of 
Afthdeacon  Hare^  the  late  Principal  Cunningham,  and  many 
<iAer  C0Dipetent  judges,  were  in  tlio  main  unwarranted,  and 
indicated  a  spirit  not  only  unjust  but  virulent.  These  state- 
Blasts  were  never  publicly  vindicated  by  their  author ;  but 
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though  be  was  too  proud  formally  to  withdraw  them,  he  seems 
to  have  finally  contemplated  them  with  little  satisfaction. 
Luther  appears  to  have  risen  in  his  estimation  the  more  he 
studied  his  character  and  life ;  and  he  came  to  speak  and 
write  of  the  Reformer  as  if  he  would  allow  no  man  to  say 
anything  against  him  but  himself. 

In  1836,  Sir  William  at  last  attained  the  legitimate  object 
of  his  ambition,  the  Logic  Chair  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  resignation  of  that  chair  by  Dr  David 
Bitchie,  the  man  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  learned  and 

f)rofound  metaphysician  in  Great  Britain  was  universally 
ooked  to  as  a  candidate.  After  a  pretty  sharp  contest.  Sir 
William  was  appointed  by  the  patrons,  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  his  chief  competitor  being  Mr  Isaac  Taylor,  the 
celebrat^  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm." 
Sir  William  himself  did  not  stoop  to  a  personal  canvass  of  the 
electors  ;  but  hiB  friends  were  not  the  less  active  in  promoting 
his  interests.  His  appointment  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
just  reward  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  servicea  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  himself  and  for  philosophy  had  he  been  appointed  to 
the  Logic  or  Moral  Philosophy  chair  in  Edinburgh  ten  or  fifteen 
years  sooner.  Yet  if  his  youthftil  ardour  was  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, he  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  nobly 
equipped  in  every  way  for  his  important  professorial  duties. 

The  writer  of  this  article  remembers  being  present  at  the 
delivery  of  Sir  William's  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of 
Logic  at  the  commencement  of  session  1836-7.  The  lecture 
fulfilled  the  high  expectations  of  the  crowded  and  excited 
audience.  For  lofty  thoughts  and  true  philosophy,  expressed 
in  pure  and  powerful  language,  it  has  seldom  been  equalled  by 
any  academic  discourse.  Speaking  of  it,  his  biographer  well 
says,  "  then  were  revealed  the  peculiarities  of  the  thmker  and 
the  man ;  the  play  of  the  most  orderly  logical  power  and  of 
the  finest  acumen ;  a  style  of  rare  lucidity ;  a  deep,  grave  elo- 
quence, abounding  in  wonderfully  felicitous  turns  of  expression." 
Ihe  leading  subject  of  the  lecturer  was  the  Use  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  on  that  he  descanted  with  characteristic  ear- 
nestness and  intellectual  power,  while  he  strongly  protested 
against  the  utilitarian  spint  of  the  times.  He  startled  not  a 
few  of  his  audience  by  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  to  the  attainment  of  it  But  this  apparent  para- 
dox, rightly  understood,  involves  a  principle  of  the  highest 
importance  in  philosophy. 

His  first  course  of  lectures  was  on  Psychology  or  Metaphy* 
sics,  the  course  on  Logic  being  reserved  for  the  following 
session.    He  had  prepared  for  lus  lectures  much  in  the  way 
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of  reading  and  tbinkiDg,  but  little  in  the  way  of  writing. 
He  had,  uierefore,  to  write  most  of  them  immediately  before 
delivery,  sitting  up  frequently  to  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  laborious  work  of  composition.  He  wrote,  and 
corrected  what  he  had  written,  with  great  labour,  so  close  and 
consecutive  was  his  thinking,  so  fastidious  his  literary  taste. 
In  the  prodigious  labours  of  this  session,  and  others  that  fol- 
lowed it,  he  was  singularly  assisted  by  Lady  Hamilton.  While 
the  husband  sat  in  his  study  like  a  giant  toiling  at  his  work,  the 
wife  kept  watch  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  wrote  out,  in  a  fair 
feminine  hand,  sheet  after  sheet,  from  the  blotted  and  interlined 
manuscript,  as  it  reached  her  desk.  *'  On  some  occasions,"  says 
Mr  Veitch,  *'  the  subject  of  the  lecture  would  prove  less  easily 
managed  than  on  others,  and  then  Sir  William  would  be  found 
writing  so  late  as  nine  o'clock  of  a  morning,  while  his  faithful 
but  wearied  amanuensis  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  sofa.  Some- 
times the  finishing  touch  to  the  lecture  was  left  to  be  given 
just  before  tJie  class  hour,  one  o'clock. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic 
created  a  new  intellectual  era  in  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Their  wonderful  fireshness,  originality,  and  power, 
their  marvellous  acuteness  and  unparalleled  erudition,  strongly 
attracted  and  impressed  all  superior  young  minds  that  were 
found  in  the  crowded  class-rodm.  The  result  was,  that  a  set  of 
pupils  soon  appeared  who  were  not  unworthy  of  the  master.  Of 
these  admiring  disciples  Dr  Cairns  of  Berwick  is  an  excellent 
type  and  specimen.  Professor  Fraser,  Sir  Williams  successor 
in  his  chair,  and  Professor  Veitch,  his  biographer,  largely  owe 
their  distinction  to  his  inspiring  instructions,  while  they  sustain 
the  high  reputation  of  that  Scottish  school  of  which  Hamilton 
is  now  universally  accepted  as  by  far  the  greatest  representative. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  who  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  great  philosopher,  and  are  counted  among  his  dis- 
ciples, have  not  so  honourably  signalized  themselves  in  their 
different  careers,  but  have  been  more  remarkable  for  intellec- 
tual pride  and  self-conceit  than  for  any  true  philosophic  spirit 
or  r^  strength  of  mind.  To  be  able  to  talk  in  abstract  terms, 
or  speak  familiarly  of  abstruse  metaphysical  doctrines,  is  not 
necessarily  any  proof  of  superior  philosophical  powers  or 
attainments.  We  would  earnestly  advise  certain  young  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians,  who  talk,  at  least,  the  language  of 
Hamilton,  to  remember  that  one  of  the  first  and  best  qualities 
of  the  philosopher,  as  of  the  Christian,  is  humility ;  and  that 
they  need  not  assume  any  airs  of  superiority  over  other  men 
who  may  be  abler  than  themselves,  but  cannot,  or  will  not, 
use  their  somewhat  pedantic  nomenclature. 

Duiing  his  first  session  as  Professor  of  Logic,  ^  William 
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began  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Reid's  works.  This  editorial 
task,  which  he  had  somewhat  accidentally  undertaken,  be 
entered  upon  with  great  zeal  and  diligence ;  but  it  involved 
iiDaUy  far  more  labour,  thought,  and  research,  than  he  had 
originally  contemplated.  The  Notes  and  Dissertations  added 
to  the  text  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  valuable,  furnishing, 
in  an  authentic  and  elaborate  form,  expositions  of  many  of  the 
leading  points  of  his  philosophy.  This  greatand  masterlyedition 
of  Reid,  owing  to  various  unexpected  delays,  was  not  completed 
till  1846.  It  is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  editor's  peculiar 
powers  and  attainments. 

Professor  Veitch  describes,  with  an  eye  to  Mr  Mill's  repre- 
sentations, the  gradual  development  of  Sir  William's  philo- 
sophy, and  shews  where  his  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  their 
latest  and  most  authentic  shape.  On  such  subjects  he  writes 
with  special  authority  and  effect ;  and  he  is  also  not  less 
liappy  in  speaking  of  his  great  master's  spirit,  style,  and  influ- 
ence as  a  teacher,  of  the  philosophical  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  inspired  the  higher  order  of  bis  pupils,  and  of  the  lofty  tone 
he  has  given  to  modem  philosophy.  On  these  and  kindred 
subjects  the  biographer  writes  eloquently  and  worthily,  witb 
the  affectionate  admiration  of  a  friend,  yet  not  without  the 
manly  candour  of  an  independent  thinker.  He  has  also  been 
fortunate  in  procuring  from  Dr  Cairns  several  most  interesting 
communications,  embodying  many  exquisite  reminiscences  and 
descriptions  of  the  great  philosopher.  These,  with  a  similar 
contribution  from  Mr  Spencer  Baynes,  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
Sir  William,  and  now  Professor  of  Logic  at  St  Andrews,  greatly 
enrich  this  biographer. 

We  do  not  enter  mto  the  subject  of  Sir  William's  disputes 
with  the  Town  Council,  as  patrons  of  the  University,  on  the 
subjects  of  his  class  fees,  and  of  his  teaching  and  deriving 
fees  from  two  classes  instead  of  one.  The  philosopher  was 
substantially  right,  but  on  some  points  at  least,  technically 
wrong  ;  and  the  plain  burghers  actually  got  the  better  of  him. 
But  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  Town  Council  of  Edinbui^h 
to  vanquish  in  law,  if  not  in  argument,  distinguished  Profes- 
sors, and  even  the  whole  Senatus  Academicua.  Professor 
Veitch  allows  that  Sir  William,  in  these  and  similar  contro- 
versies, used  his  giant  strength  somewhat  unworthily,  and 
exerted  his  enormous  controversial  power  to  but  little 
purpose.  In  his  written  communications  with  the  Council, 
"  he  was  throughout  caustic,  elaborate,  even  scornful ;  stimu- 
lated, but  not  overmastered,  by  a  certain  white  heat  of  passion, 
which  shone  through  a  dialectic  fnr  too  fine  and  keen  for  the 
occasion."  His  truly  Scotch  2>er/en;uitt7n  ingenium  gave  a 
character  to  all  his  controversies  which  was  not  exactly  con- 
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sislent  with  that  constitutional  composure  Tvfaich  a  great 
philosopher  is  expected  to  possess.  As  years  advanced,  Sir 
William  unfortunately  did  not  hecome  less  pugnacious,  or  less 
given  to  severity  of  language.  But  the  dogmatism  of  which 
he  was  accused  was  not  of  the  vulgar  kind.  It  was  rather 
the  result  of  strength  of  conviction  and  consciousness  of 
power,  fortified  hy  learning  to  which  other  men  had  no  pre- 
tensions. Yet  his  best  fnends  sincerely  regret  most  of  the 
pajssages  at  arms  between  him  and  his  various  opponents, 
whether  citizens  or  philosophers.  Not  that  they  think  he  was 
generally  wrong  in  principle,  or  weak  in  argument,  but  that, 
in  his  keenness  of  temper  and  logical  precision  of  thought,  he 
made  too  small  allowance  for  modern  or  accidental  circum- 
stances which  go  so  far  in  the  practical  settlement  of  mixed 
or  complicated  questions.  Even  in  controversies  purely  philo- 
sophicsJ  he  was  sometimes  hurried  away  by  a  most  unphilo- 
sophical  vehemence. 

Sir  William,  an  eminent  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Liberal  principles,  had  certainly 
claims  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Whig  party  which  could 
not  honourably  be  overlooked.  A  man  of  his  high  powers  and 
European  reputation  would  have  been  considered  an  ornament 
by  any  party ;  and,  certainly,  on  many  grounds  he  merited 
some  substantial  mark  of  favour.  Yet,  though  his  income  was 
always  scanty,  and  never  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  just  claims 
of  bis  family,  and  of  his  philosophical  pursuits,  he  never  received 
from  his  party  anything  better  than  an  inferior  office  connected 
with  the  Court  of  Tienda  On  several  occasions  ho  applied  to 
the  heads  of  the  Whig  Government  for  appointments  to  which 
he  had  an  excellent  claim,  and  for  which  he  was  admirably 
qualified ;  but  he  was  always  disappointed.  Dull  mediocrity 
or  partizan  services  carried  the  day  against  transcendent  talents 
and  high  achievements  in  literature  andphilosophy.  Professor 
Veitch  gives  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  William  in  1840  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  be  applies  for  a  prin- 
cipal clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Session,  then  expected  to  be 
v^kcanl  The  dignified  yet  eaxncst  manner  in  which  the  high- 
minded  philosopher  presents  his  claims,  and  condescends,  on 
acc5oiint  of  his  family,  to  entreat  a  favour  which  he  felt  to  be 
justly  bis  due,  is  impresBive,  and  iilmost  pathetic;  and  a  feeling 
^f  tndigtiation  is  naturallj  excited  by  the  information  that  such 
powerful  ple^iding  was  all  in  vain.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  suffer] Dg  from  paralysis  and  broken  in  health,  ho  applied 
to  Lord  John  Russell  for  an  adecjiiate  pension  or  retiring  allow- 
flocej  and  was  oO'ered  the  paltry  Bum  of  ^100  a  year.  This 
ilmoH  insultiog  offer  Mas  at  once  refused,  and  so  ended  Sir 
V'iUiam  6  expectations  from  a  party  to  which  he  lent  the  lustre 
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of  his  name.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  minister  who 
offered  Hamilton  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  soon  after  gave  a 
pension  of  £300  a  year  to  Professor  John  Wilson,  who  had 
all  his  life  violently  opposed  the  Whig  party,  and  heaped  un- 
sparing ridicule  on  the  Whig  name.  Nobody  grudged  Wilson 
his  pension,  as  he  was  a  man  of  high  genius,  and,  from  his 
popular  gifts,  a  general  favourite;  but  how  the  surpassing 
claims  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  came  to  be  so  miserably  over- 
looked by  the  Whig  dispensers  of  royal  favour  we  cannot  even 
conjecture  with  any  certainty.  Many  of  Sir  William's  Tory 
friends  were  greatly  scandalized  at  his  treatment,  and  were  loud 
in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  affection. 

But  we  must  now  more  concisely  sum  up  the  remaining 
leading  events  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  life.  In  1840,  he 
was,  on  the  motion  of  his  distinguished  friend,  M.  Cousin, 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Philosophy.  This  merited  distinction  was 
unanimously  conferred,  and  was  gratefully  acknowledged.  The 
other  academic  and  literary  distinctions  he  received  were  very 
numerous,  and  need  not  be  enumerated.  But  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  he  actually  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  thus,  as  he  jocularly  ob- 
served, was  perhaps  the  only  layman  in  Europe  who  could  claim 
the  title  of  reverend.  In  the  winter  of  1842,  Sir  William's 
only  brother  died  at  Pisa,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  This  bereavement  was  very  keenly  felt,  as  the 
two  brothers,  though  differing  very  much  in  tastes  and  opinions^ 
had  always  been  deeply  attached  to  each  other.  Uaptain 
Hamilton  was  buried  at  Florence,  where  some  years  before  he 
had  committed  his  first  wife  to  the  grava 

When  the  famous  Non-Intrusion  controversy  raged  in  Scot- 
land, and  especially  as  it  approached  its  crisis.  Sir  William, 
who  was  intimate  with  Dr  Welsh  and  Dr  Chalmers,  and  had 
always  taken  an  interest  in  theological  questions,  began  to  study 
a  subject  which  threatened  to  rend  asunder  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  With  characteristic  ardour  he  set  himself 
to  examine  the  principle  of  Non-Intrusion  historically,  and  to 
discover,  if  possible,  whether  it  ever  had  been  recognised  and 
acted  on  by  any  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  At  length,  after 
elaborate  investigations,  and  the  collection  of  a  great  mass  of 
materials,  he  determined,  on  the  eve  of  the  memorable  Disrup- 
tion, to  publish  a  pamphlet  which  might  avert  or  miti^te  the 
impending  catastrophe.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Non-fntrusionists  were  wrong  in  regard  to  their  principle, 
and  were  going  to  sacrifice  themselves  through  their  own  error. 
But  even  S*  he  had  been  right  in  his  views,  he  came  too  late 
into  the  controversial  field  to  utter  his  voice  of  warning  with 
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any  effect  His  pamphlet,  with  the  emphatic  title,  "  Be  not 
Schismatics ;  be  not  Martyrs  by  Mistake, '  did  not  appear  till 
fally  a  week  after  the  Disruption  had  taken  place ;  and  it  only 
discussed  the  less  important  paii;  of  the  subject,  the  practice 
in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent.  He  attempted  to  prove  histori- 
cally that  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  and  the 
opinions  of  Calvin  and  Beza  were  quite  adverse  to  the  views  so 
strenuously  held  by  the  Non-Intrusion  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Bat  Sir  William  had  much  better  have  let  this  matter 
alone.  The  late  Principal  Cunningham,  a  master  of  Church 
history,  and  a  powerful  logician,  replied  to  his  pamphlet  in  a 
very  effective  style,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most  competent 
judges,  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  We  ourselves  believe 
that  Dr  Cunningham  understood  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
better  than  his  great  antagonist,  and  that  the  quoted  opinions 
of  Calvin  and  Beza,  though  by  some  considered  vague  or  dubious, 
are  certainly  anything  but  conclusive  against  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  Scottish  Non-Intrusionists.  Certain  we  are  that 
Calvin  and  Beza,  with  other  great  reformers  of  their  school, 
never  advocated  the  right  of  intruding,  in  any  circumstances, 
pastors  upon  reclaiming  and  resisting  congregations. 

But  Sir  William  was  suddenly  and  sadly  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  his  inquiries  into  this  and  other  controverted  subjects. 
In  July,  1844,  he  was,  without  any  warning,  struck  down  by  a 
severe  attack  of  paralysis.  His  incessant  intellectual  labours, 
often  protracted  through  the  night,  had  doubtless  prepared  his 
robust  frame  for  this  sudden  prostration.  But  the  attack, 
though  severe,  never  deprived  him  of  consciousness,  or  in  the 
least  affected  his  intellectual  powers.  Under  judicious  medical 
treatment  he  soon  began  steadily  to  recover  from  his  seri- 
ous illness.  His  bodily  powers,  however,  were  permanently 
impaired,  and  his  temper,  naturally  somewhat  quick  and 
vehement,  was  not  improved  by  the  effects  of  the  disease.  Yet 
though  much  broken  down  henceforth  in  health  and  vigour, 
his  marvellous  memory  remained,  his  intellect  was  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  and  his  power  of  speech  was  in  a  great  measure 
recovered.  He  made  a  noble,  even  a  heroic  struggle  against 
the  effects  of  a  fell  and  insidious  diseasa  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  session  after  his  attack,  he  personally  superintended 
most  of  the  business  of  his  class  year  by  year,  reading  part  of 
his  lectures,  and  only  partially  availing  himself  of  the  help  of 
an  assistant.  Never  did  any  public  teacher  make  a  greater 
effort  to  discharge  his  duty  under  difficulties  that  would  have 
quite  broken  the  spirits  of  ordinary  men.  At  this  sad  yet 
most  interesting  period  of  his  life,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
morally  speaking,  was  a  greater  man  than  ever.    A  sense  of 
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public  duty,  regard  for  the  claims  of  his  family,  love  of  in- 
tellectual work,  and  sheer  strength  of  will,  all  combined  to 
sustain  him  for  twelve  long  years,  as  he  toiled  in  his  study  and 
his  class-room  with  a  vigour  that,  in  the  circumstances,  wa« 

3uite  marvellous.  The  country,  through  the  government  of  the 
ay,  might  gracefully  have  enabled  him  to  retire  with  comfort 
and  dignity  into  private  life ;  but  all  applications  on  his  behalf 
failed,  or  met  with  a  very  inadequate  response.  Judged  by 
any  ordinary  standard,  his  claims  to  a  first-class  pension,  or 
retiring  allowance,  were  of  the  highest  order  ;  but  to  the  great 
regret  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  these  claims  were 
never  publicly  or  practically  acknowledged. 

Mr  Ferrier,  afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St 
Andrews,  conducted  Sir  William's  class  in  the  session  of 
184j4j-5.  a  friendship  highly  creditable  to  them  both,  knit 
together  these  philosophers,  though  on  many  speculative  points 
they  greatly  differed.  None  was  more  acutely  afflicted  by  Sir 
William's  illness  than  Ferrier,  or  shewed  his  sorrow  in  a  more 
affecting  way ;  as  none  afterwards  more  deeply  lamented  his  death, 
or  more  justly  appreciated  the  real  greatness  of  his  character. 
But  in  all  the  succeeding  sessions  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  Sir  William  personally  performed  many  of  his  professorial 
duties.  During  several  years  he  wonderfully  rallied,  and  did  as 
much  intellectual  work  as  most  men  could  have  done  in  perfect 
health.  He  not  only  wrought  at  his  elaborate  edition  of  Reid, 
but  latterly  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  complete  works 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  interesting  task  of  writing  the 
Life  of  that  philosopher.  The  work  of  the  editor  he  lived  to 
accomplish;  but  that  of  the  biographer  was  never  begun.  The 
lectures  of  Stewart  on  Political  Economy  were  published  for  the 
first  time  in  this  edition  ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that  many  of 
them  were  found  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry  John 
Temple,  afterwards  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  when  a  young  man 
attending  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  lived  as  a  boarder  in 
the  house  of  the  great  Liberal  professor.  Mr  Temple,  who  was 
as  obliging  as  he  was  clever,  frequently  acted  as  amanuensis  to 
his  venerated  preceptor,  and  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
doctrines  of  that  Political  Science  which  was  then  almost  wholly 
new  to  the  British  public.  We  have  heard  the  daughter  of 
Dugald  Stewart  say,  that  of  all  the  able  young  men  whom  her 
father  had  received  under  his  roof  Mr  Temple  appeared  to  him 
the  most  promising. 

Professor  Veitch  givessome  interestingand  delightful  sketches 
of  Sir  William's  studies  and  domestic  life  during  his  last  years. 
As  a  husband  and  the  father  of  a  family  the  great  philosopher 
was  tender  and  affectionate  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  No 
man  ever  more  heartily  enjoyed  the  simple,  unbought  pleasures 
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of  family  life,  or  was  more  unostentatious  in  his  bahit  and 
manner  of  living.  He  relished  society  of  the  right  sort,  and 
was  always  accessible  to  those  who  had  any  claim  upon  his 
friendship  or  hospitality.  He  could  be  greatly  amused  with 
certain  kinds  of  books  of  fiction,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the 
"light  literature"  of  the  day.  But  history  and  philosophy 
always  retained  his  highest  affection,  and  never  ceased  to  be  the 
great  themes  of  his  study  and  conversation.  Unlike  many  men 
of  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  he  had  a  mechanical  turn,  and 
filled  his  library,  his  study,  and  his  class-room  with  original 
and  remarkable  devices  for  facilitating  research,  abridging 
labour,  and  rousing  youth  to  honourable  ambition.  He  pos- 
sessed a  marvellous  common-place  book,  almost  the  labour  of  a 
life  time;  and  destined  yet,  perhaps,  to  add  to  the  amount,  or 
improve  the  arrangement  of  human  knowledge.  This  curious 
production  of  intellectual  labour  and  mechanical  skill  Professor 
Veitch  has  fully  described.  It  is  a  folio  of  twelve  hundred 
pages,  of  which  about  eight  hundred  are  devoted  to  psychologi- 
cal  and  metaphysical  topics,  and  four  hundred  to  logical.  The 
numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  all  planned  on  prin- 
ciples of  exact  logical  order.  The  book  was  arranged  and 
bound  up  in  black  leather  by  the  author  s  own  hands. 

Sir  William  usually  spent  the  summer  in  some  provincial 
town  or  rural  retreat,  where  he  might  enjoy  needed  recreation, 
and  pure,  bracing  air.  But  he  did  not  always,  even  in  the 
country,  escape  accidents,  or  fresh  accessions  of  disease .  When 
at  Largo,  in  Fife,  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  he  fell  on  the  stair- 
case of  the  house,  and  broke  his  arm.  He  was  skilfully  treated 
by  the  local  surgeon ;  but  though  his  limb  was  well  set,  he 
never  altogether  recovered  the  shock  ^iven  to  his  system.  Yet 
even  this  serious  accident  did  not  incapacitate  him  for  his 
public  duties,  though  it  was  foreseen  by  anxious  friends  that 
the  term  of  his  usefulness  and  life  could  not  be  greatly  pro- 
longed. But  for  three  more  sessions  he  appeared  frequently  in 
his  class-room,  and  directed  its  business.  He  dismissed  his 
students  at  the  close  of  session  1855-6  with  a  more  than 
usually  emphatic  "  God  bless  you  all  I"  In  a  few  weeks  after 
he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  congestion  of  the  brain. 
After  falling  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  that  was  lighted 
up  with  intervals  of  sense  and  reason,  he  at  last  calmly  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  May.  Shortly  before  the  final 
moment  he  was  heard  to  breathe  forth  the  sublime  words  that 
have  sustained  so  many  souls  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  "  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  comfort  me."  He  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  St  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh, 
and  on  his  tombstone  were  inscribed,  after  his  name  and  office, 
and  the  usual  dates,  these  noble  words  :  "  His  aim  was,  by  a 
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pure  philosophy,  to  teach  that  now  we  see  through  a  glacis 
darkly,  now  we  know  in  part:  his  hope  that,  in  the  iffe  to  come, 
he  should  see  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  also  he  is  known." 
It  is  comforting  to  learn  such  things  of  this  gifted  man  ;  and 
we  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  stating  that  we  have  heard  on 
good  authority  that  he  died  humbly  and  firmly  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer. 

Professor  Veitch  quotes  the  following  striking  tribute  paid 
by  Mr  Ferrier  to  his  departed  friend: — "A  simpler  and  a 
grander  nature  never  arose  out  of  darkness  into  human  life  ; 
a  truer  and  a  manlier  character  God  never  mada  How  plain 
and  yet  how  polished  was  his  life  in  all  its  ways !  how  refined, 
and  yet  how  robust  and  broad  his  intelligence  in  all  its  work- 
ings !  His  contributions  to  philosophy  have  been  great ;  but 
the  man  himself  was  greater  far."  This  is  strong  language,  but 
it  expresses  not  much  more  than  the  truth.  **  No  one  could 
come  into  contact  with  Hamilton,"  says  Mr  Veitch,  "  without 
feeling  that  in  him  simplicity  was  blended  with  the  truest  man- 
liness. The  ground  of  his  nature  was  simplicity  ;  its  strength 
was  sustained  and  nourished  from  this  root  All  through  life 
there  was  a  singleness  of  aim,  a  purity,  devotion,  and  unworld- 
liness  of  purpose,  and  a  childlike  freshness  of  feeling,  which 
accompanied,  guided,  and,  in  a  great  measure  constituted,  his 
intellectual  greatness.  To  the  vulgar  ambitions  of  the  world 
he  was  indifferent  as  a  child  ;  in  his  soul  he  scorned  the  com- 
mon artifices  and  measures  of  compromise  by  which  they  are 
frequently  sought  and  secured.  To  be  a  master  of  thought  and 
learning  he  had  an  ambition  ;  in  this  sphere  he  naturally  and 
spontaneously  found  the  outlet  for  his  powers.  But  this 
craving,  passionate  as  it  was,  never  did  harm  to  the  moral 
nature  of  the  man.  The  increase  of  years,  the  growth  ot 
learning  and  fame,  took  nothing  away  from  the  simplicity  of 
his  aim,  his  devotion  to  its  pursuit,  or  his  freshness  of  heart" 
The  partiality  of  a  friend  and  biographer  may  possibly  have 
coloured  these  warm  expressions;  but  they  who  knew  Hamilton 
best  will  acknowledge  their  substantial  accuracy. 

Mr  Veitch,  who  was  first  a  favourite  pupil  of  Sir  William, 
and  afterwards  a  valued  friend  and  class  assistant,  favours  the 
public  with  no  personal  reminiscences.  He  writes,  indeed,  like 
a  man  who  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  his 
biography,  so  studiously  does  he  keep  himself  in  the  background. 
No  doubt  he  gives  us,  in  a  condensed  and  sententious  style,  his 
estimate  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher ; 
but  we  expect  one  who  knew  Sir  William  so  well,  and  saw  him 
so  often,  to  take  us  now  and  then  behind  the  scenes,  and  reveal 
those  little  traits  of  character,  and  relate  those  memorable  say- 
ings and  doings,  whidi  are  only  known  to  the  personal  friend. 
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Not  that  we  wish  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  Bos  well,  a  part 
which  never  can  be  very  honourable  ;  but  we  can  hardly  help 
r^retting  that  he  has  not  given,  in  a  more  direct  and  familiar 
form,  some  of  the  results  of  the  enviable  intimacy  with  which 
he  was  favoured.  We  do  not  know  of  any  biographer  who  has 
been  so  reticent  as  Mr  Veitch,  so  persistently  abstinent,  so  unwit- 
tingly ready  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  He 
is  content  to  make  the  full  blaze  of  his  lantern  fall  on  Sir 
William's  head,  while  he  himself,  modestly  or  capriciously,  re- 
mains in  the  dark.  But  while  we  wonder  a  little  at  this,  we 
most  not  withhold  our  hearty  commendation  from  his  work, 
which  is  really  one  of  the  b^t  biographies  of  modern  times. 
Those  who  intelligently  read  it  may  understand  the  man,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  nearly  as  well  as  any  great  man  can  be 
understood  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  biography  concludes  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  miscel- 
laneous matters  connected  with  the  library,  the  reading,  the 
literary  contrivances,  and  intellectual  habits  of  the  illustrious 
deceased.  It  is  full  of  most  interesting  details,  succinctly  given, 
and  well  arranged.  But  we  shall  extract  a  passage  of  a  some- 
what elaborate  character,  and  a  verv  good  specimen  of  Mr 
Veitch's  analytic  power.  After  remarking  that  the  continental 
philosopher  of  the  last  two  centuries,  who,  in  respect  of 
learning,  can  be  most  fittingly  placed  along  side  of  Hamilton 
is  Leibnitz,  he  thus  proceed  : — 

"  Between  Leibnitz  and  Hamilton,  amid  essential  differences  in  their 
views  of  what  is  within  the  compass  of  legitimate  speculation,  there 
are  several  points  of  resemblance.  The  predominating  interest  of 
each  lay  in  the  pursuit  of  purely  intellectual  ideals,  and  wide-reaching 
general  laws,  especially  in  the  highest  departments  of  metaphysics. 
Both  were  distinguished  by  rare  acuteness,  logical  consecution,  deduc- 
tire  habit  of  mind,  and  love  of  system.  They  were  greater  thinkers 
than  observers ;  more  at  home  among  abstract  conceptions  than  con- 
crete realities.  Both  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  important  intellectaal 
and  moral  questions  that  open  on  the  vision  of  thoughtful  men  in  the 
bluest  practical  sphere  of  all,  the  border-land  of  metaphysics  and 
fhaologj ;  both  had  the  truest  sympathy  with  the  moral  side  of  specu- 
hUion.  In  each  there  was  a  firm  conviction  that  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  the  reality  and  nature  of  Deity,  and  His  relation  to  the 
world,  human  personality,  freedom,  responsibility,  man's  relation  to 
the  Divine,  were  to  be  vitalised,  to  receive  a  meaning  and  impulse,  only 
from  reflection  on  the  ultimate  nature  and  reach  of  human  thought." 

The  time  is  not  come  for  fully  estimating  the  value  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  contributions  to  philosophy.  That 
these  are  most  valuable  and  important  is  not  and  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted ;  but  the  place  they  are  finally  to  hold  in 
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philosophical  literature  cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  That  he 
was  a  great  man  and  a  great  philosopher  the  world  will  now 
admit  more  readily  than  ever  ;  that  he  was  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  modem  times  may  not  be  so  generally  acknowledged. 
But  in  philosophy,  as  distinguished  from  science,  no  name  in 
Britain  since  Locke's  time  can  be  placed  above  his  ;  and,  per- 
haps, none  can  fairly  be  placed  beside  it.  Berkeley,  Hume,  and 
Reid  were  men  of  the  highest  philosophical  genius,  and  have  a 
reputation  in  philosophy  which  time  increases  rather  than 
diminishes.  But  they  served  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
genius  like  Hamilton.  Berkeley  and  Hume  reasoned  splen- 
didly from  false  premises,  and  achieved  a  marvellous  fame  by 
the  misdirection  of  their  extraordinary  metaphysical  powers. 
Reid  detected  their  errors,  and  brought  philosophy  back  to  its 
true  ground,  the  direct  testimony  of  human  ojnsciousness  to 
the  existence  of  an  external  world.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
master  mind  of  Hamilton  to  analyse  and  expose  with  exhaustive 
completeness  the  fallacious  systems  of  which  Berkeley  and 
Hume  were  the  exponents ;  to  expand,  correct,  and  fortify  the 
philosophy  of  Reid;  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundation 
of  a  system  which  should  be  the  true  development  and  best 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school.  The  gigantic 
task  which  this  great  philosopher  imposed  upon  himself  he  per- 
formed with  wonderful  energy.  He  ransacked  and  mastered 
all  past  philosophies.  Aristotle,  and  the  other  great  masters 
of  Greek  thought,  the  schoolmen  of  Europe,  even  the  meta- 
physicians of  Africa  and  Asia,  the  great  philosophical  thinkers 
of  modern  times,  English,  Scotch,  German  and  French,  were  all 
profoundly  studied  by  him  in  his  search  for  the  strong  and  solid 
foundation  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  system.  The  result 
of  his  vast  and  varied  labours,  of  his  profound  reflection  and 
subtle  analyses,  has  been  a  new  and  noble  edition  of  the  Scot- 
tish philosophy.  In  his  hands  that  philosophy  alike  explodes 
the  inflated  balloons  of  German  transcendentalism,  and  the 
smaller  bubbles  of  modem  scepticism  ;  vindicates  the  nobility 
of  mind,  and  affirms  the  existence  of  matter ;  describes  the 
vast  yet  limited  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  shews  that 
tme  and  lofty  speculation  is  altogether  independent  of  an  in- 
conceivable Infinite  and  Absolute.  It  required  a  master  of 
Greek,  of  German,  and  of  Scottish  thought  to  do  what  Hamilton 
has  done ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  no  man  living,  not  cer- 
tainly Mr  Mill,  will  be  able  to  overturn  his  work,  or  undermine 
its  foundations.  Mr  Mill  has  assailed  Sir  William  Hamilton 
with  great  vehemence,  but,  as  Professor  Yeitch  and  otbers  have 
shewn,  he  has  failed  to  apprehend  aright  many  leading  doctrines 
which  he  attempts  to  overthrow.  We  confess  we  are  tired  of 
hearing  that  gentleman  spoken  of  as  the  leading  ''  thinker  "  of 
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tbe  day.  Whatever  he  may  be  as  a  political  economist,  lie  is 
not  a  philosopher  in  the  high  sense  of  the  term ;  and  his  attack 
on  Hamilton  has  only  recoUed  upon  his  own  reputation. 

In  the  roll  of  great  men  who  have  adorned  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Sir  William  Hamilton  must  ever  hold  a  foremost 
place.  He  is  sure  of  a  proud  position  in  the  temple  of  feime 
so  long  as  "divine  Philosophy"  is  cultivated  and  taught  among 
men ;  and  assuredly  he  needs  no  material  memorial  to  keep 
his  memory  alive  among  his  own  countrymen.  But  we  are  not 
the  less  glad  to  learn  that  a  "  Hamilton  Philosophical  Fellow- 
ship ''  has  been  instituted  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
that  a  fine  bust  of  the  philosopher  now  adorns  the  University 
Senate  HalL  J.  D. 


Abt.  IV. — Laice  in  Theology. — I,  Matthew  Arnold. 

MR  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  has  not  dealt  quite  fairly  by  M. 
Renan.  In  selecting  for  tbe  text  of  his  brilliant  theological 
deliverance,  which  appeared  in  the  October  and  November  num- 
bers of  the  CornhiU  Magaziru  (surely  a  very  fitting  vehicle, 
too,  for  the  promulgation  of  the  latest  gospel,  where  the  new 
St  Simon  Reade  and  St  Collins  bear  their  efficient  testimony) ; 
in  selecting,  we  say,  a  sentence  torn  from  its  context  in  that 
writer's  "St  Paul,"  Mr  Arnold  has  turned  a  worthy  fellow- 
labourer  in  heart  and  purpose  into  a  lever  to  lift  himself  up,  we 
presume,  into  the  "  full  stream  of  modern  ideas  ; "  and  then, 
having  so  elevated  himself,  he  turns  round  and  taunts  tbe 
lever,  which,  in  the  spring,  he  has  tiUed  backward,  with  having 
at  one  end  stuck  in  the  mud.  If  the  inevitable  result  of 
being  thrown  into  the  stream  of  modem  ideas  is  to  develop 
this  kind  of  ingenuous  action  and  generous  backward-look,  none 
the  better  is  it  with  the  stream  of  modem  ideas ;  but  when  we 
find  the  airy,  kid-gloved  preacher  of  culture  becoming  a  "  man 
of  action  "  in  any  direction,  the  phenomenon  may  be  regarded 
as  significant,  if  not  hopeful.  At  all  events,  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  consciousness  has  played  freely  "  at  once  over  St  Paul 
and  M.  Renui,  and  we  should  not  be  ungrateful  that  the  **  facts 
have  been  once  for  all  seen  as  they  really  are."  Now,  there  are 
two  main  orders  of  fact  with  which  Mr  Arnold,  because  of  his 
6tarUng-})0int,  has  to  deal  :■ — (1.)  The  facts  of  St  Paul's  life  and 
diaracter,  as  they  really  were  ;  and  (2.),  the  facts  brought  into 
view  by  the  play  of  M.  Renan's  consciousness  over  them  ;  for 
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according  to  Mr  Arnold,  M.  Benan's  consciousness,  in  its  free 
play,  has  produced  a  fancy  picture  or  fiction ;  and  our  greatest 
poet  has  well  sung  recently,  "  Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact 
the  more."  Of  course  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  Mr 
Arnold's  theory  to  the  eflfect  that  "  free  play  of  consciousness  " 
is  the  one  availing  medium  by  which  truth  and  progress  are 
ensured  to  humanity,  that,  while  he  gives  M.  Benan  all  credit 
for  a  "  free  play  of  consciousness,''  he  should  still  be  under  the 
necessity  of  telling  him  that  he  has  blundered  so  frightfully. 
But  let  us  for  the  moment  follow  Mr  Arnold's  own  method,  and 
inquire  what  are  the  facts  as  seen  by  M.  Benan,  so  as  to  scien- 
tifically test  them  as  far  as  we  can,  in  order  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed nearer  to  St  Paul,  to  supply  the  scientific  test  immediately 
to  him  and  his  doctrines,  and  guage  Mr  Arnold's  own  relation 
to  St  Paul  in  the  return.  The  first  portion  of  the  task  is  by 
no  means  difficult ;  the  second  is  by  no  means  easy.  We  shall 
try,  at  all  events,  to  be  clear  and  precise. 

What,  then,  are  M.  Benan's  facts  ?  On  what  ground  does 
he  venture  on  the  tremendous  assumption,  for  which  he  is  so 
smartly  criticised?  In  one  word,  it  is  this — that  Paul  was  a  man 
of  action^  and  not  a  man  of  culture  ;  that,  while  a  bigot,  he  was 
a  man  of  practical  detail  and  diplomatic  accommodations,  and 
not  a  dweller  in  the  ideal  realm.  M.  Benan  finds  him  to  be  not 
only  an  "  ugly  little  Jew,"  but  a  man  of  such  jealousy  and  such 
intensity  of  character,  that  his  rugged  impetuousity  brings 
something  like  disgust  to  a  refined  taste,  while  he  had  little  or 
nothing  of  that  "  free  play  of  consciousness  "  which  is  the  source 
and  the  soul  of  "real  culture."  He  was  **all  things  to  all 
men,"  says  M.  Benan  in  effect,  but  not  that  he  might  take  the 
^ood  out  of  the  mingled  subtlety  and  languid  refinement  of  the 
Greek,  and  the  mixed  credulitv,  superstition,  and  daring  ardour 
of  the  Boman.  He  was  all  tnings  to  all  men  that  he  might 
save  same,  by  awakening  in  them  an  ardent,  almost  Jewish, 
hatred  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  calm  beauty  and  prevailing 
glory  of  the  heathen  world.  That  which  Paul  preached  was, 
in  its  first  outgo,  a  fiery  and  intolerable  individualism,  whicli 
set  the  established  order  of  things  at  defiance,  and  which  sought 
to  upturn  the  social  and  aesthetic  structure,  without  putting 
anything  tantamount  in  its  place.  Paul  brought  into  heathen 
civilisation  a  mighty  rugged  energy,  which  has  troubled  the 
world  with  a  sublime  restlessness  ever  since ;  which,  in  place  of 
repose  and  completeness  of  outward  symbol,  has  cast  a  sublime 
discontent  over  all  art  and  noble  effort ;  and  which,  though  it 
assumes  to  have  something  ineffable  and  self-sustaining  within 
it,  is  yet  unequal  to  realise  itself  in  sensuous  form.  This,  in  differ- 
ent words,  is  the  way  in  which  M.  Benan  sums  up  the  i^esult  of 
his  work^  and  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  it     But  we 
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quote  his  own  words  in  free,  yet  faithful  translation,  that  our 
readers  may  be  well  assured  of  our  ground  as  we  proceed : — 

"  Paul  cannot  be  called  a  saint.  The  predominating  trait  in  his 
character  is  not  goodness.  He  was  prond,  haughty,  and  seyere.  He 
was  quick  to  defend  himself,  to  assert  himself  (as  we  haye  it  now-a- 
days) ;  he  used  bard  words.  He  belieyed  he  bad  absolate  right 
(absolnment  raison)  on  his  side ;  he  kept  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
was  in  contention  with  many  persons.  He  was  not  a  savarU  ;  it  may 
eren  be  said  that  be  did  injury  to  science  by  his  unreasonable  contempt 
for  reason  (m^pris  paradoxal  de  la  raison),  by  his  eulogiom  of  what 
seemed  folly,  bis  worship  of  the  transcendental-absnrd  (rabsurd  tran- 
scendental). Neither  was  be  any  more  a  poet.  His  writings,  although 
works  of  rare  originality,  want  charm  ;  in  form  they  are  rough,  and 
almost  wholly  without  grace.     What  was  he  then  ? 

^'  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action,  a  robust,  enthusiastic, 
vehement  soul ;  a  fighter^  a  propagandist,  a  missionary — all  the  more 
fiery  that  he  had  displayed  his  fanaticism  in  another  and  opposite  cause. 
Now,  the  man  of  action,  even  though  noble,  when  he  works  for  a  noble 
end,  is  less  near  to  Qod  than  he  who  has  lived  in  the  pure  love  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautifid.  The  contact  with  reality  always  soils 
a  Httle.  The  first  places  in  the  kingdom  of  beayen  are  resenred  for 
those  who  •  •  •  adore  the  ideal  alone.  •  •  •  Paul  is  strong  in  action 
by  his  defects ;  be  is  feeble  by  bis  qualities.  I  persist,  then,  that  in 
the  creation  of  Christianity,  the  part  of  Paul  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Jesus.  We  must  eyen,  as  I  think,  place  Paul 
below  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  author  of  "  The  Imitation,''  who 
both  saw  Jesus  much  nearer.  The  Son  of  God  is  unique.  To  appear 
for  a  moment,  to  throw  round  about  Him  a  soft  and  tender  radiance, 
to  die  young,  that  is  the  life  of  a  God.  After  having  been  for  three 
hundred  years  the  Christian  doctor,  par  excellence,  thanks  to  orthodox 
Protestantism,  Paul  in  our  days  sees  the  end  of  his  reign ;  but  Jesus, 
on  Uie  contrary,  is  more  Hying  than  eyer.  It  is  no  longer  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  that  is  the  resume  of  Christianity,  but  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  true  Christianity,  which  is  to  endure  eternally,  springs 
from  the  Gospels,  not  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Paol's  writings  haye 
been  a  danger  and  a  qnicksand,  the  cause  of  the  principal  defects  of 
Christian  theology.  He  is  the  father  of  the  snbtle  Aogustine,  of  the 
seyere  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  sombre  Calyinist.  .  .  .  Jesus  is  the 
father  of  all  those  who  seek  in  the  dreams  of  the  ideal  the  repose  of 
their  souls.  What  makes  Christianity  liye  is  the  little  that  we  know 
of  the  work  and  person  of  Jesus.  The  Man  of  the  ideal,  the  Diyine 
poet,  the  Great  Artist  alone  defies  time  and  reyolutions.  He  alone  is 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  for  all  eternity." 

Now,  there  is  something  naively  ingenuous,  if  not  innocent, 
in  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  seizing  on  the  expression  about  Paul 
having  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  reigu,  and  giving  us  no  hint 
whatever  of  the  grounds  on  which  M.  Kenan  reached  this  con- 
clusion. Had  Mr  Arnold  done  this,  those  who  read  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  who  do  not  read  M.  Renan,  would  then  have  been 
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in  a  fair  position  to  draw  their  own  conclusion.  But  bow  the 
*'  free  play  of  consciousness,"  lightening  OTer  the  same  facts, 
could,  in  two  persons  allied  so  closely  in  sympathy,  in  effort, 
and  in  object,  reveal  such  a  diametrically  different  result  is  some- 
what puzzling,  and  could  scarcely  be  urged  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  that  reform  which,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it  is  Mr 
Arnold's  aim  to  bring  about.  The  "  free  play  of  consciousness'' 
round  the  facta  before  us,  is  that  which  is  to  lead  us  to  right 
reason  or  the  will  of  God  ;  and  here  two  writers,  who  idolise 
this  kind  of  process  as  likely  to  prove  the  regenerating  influence 
for  humanity,  flatly  contradict  each  other ;  and,  one  of  them  at 
least,  helps  himself  out  of  the  diflSculty  by  a  very  left-handed 
•*  free  play  of  consciousness  "  around  the  fact.  Philistines  and 
Puritans  do  not  assume  to  be  led  by  "  free  play  of  conscious- 
ness "  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  little  latitude  may  be 
allowed  them  when  they  differ;  but  when  serene  seraphic 
doctors  of  the  new  evangel  cannot  get  two  steps  together  in 
Agreement,  we  suppose,  since  consciousness  has  been  in  such 
free  play,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  they  should  disagree.  Well 
and  good  ;  only  this  does  look  rather  like  a  relapse  into  the 
darkness  and  perversities  of  Philistinism,  from  which  we  were 
to  be  so  delightsomely  delivered. 

But  what  of  the  facts  about  St  Paul  ?  If  M.  Renan  is  right 
in  his  conception  of  the  matter — if  the  man  of  the  ideal  fife, 
and  not  the  man  of  action,  even  when  strogglinff  for  noble  ends, 
is  he  who  stands  first  in  the  vanguard  of  spintual  humanity, 
and  if  it  be  proved  that  Paul  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  culture, 
or,  in  other  words,  was  not  a  man  of  the  ideal,  following  after 
the  beautiful  and  the  reposeful  significancy  of  secluded  indi- 
vidual development,  what  can  follow  save  M.  Kenan's  deduc- 
tion? But,  perhaps  Mr  Arnold  makes  out  that  Paul  was  a  man 
of  culture;  that  his  whole  sympathies  flowed  out  freely  towards 
all  forms  of  life  and  thought  that  could  say  a  word  for  them- 
selves in  midst  of  the  seething,  bewildering  confusion  of  the 
times,  when  all  in  the  religious  systems  that  was  positive,  and 
directly  charged  the  practical  aims  of  men,  had  dried  up,  and 
disappeared  like  a  stream  in  deserts  of  sand.  Mr  Arnold,  how- 
ever, does  not  strictly  and  plainly  say  so  ;  he  challenges  M. 
Kenan's  conclusion, but  not  his  facts ;  and  proceeds  ingeniously  to 
build  up  a  very  airy  fabric  without  laying  a  true  foundation.  And 
since  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  is  so  determinate  in  his  attempt  to 
overthrow  and  make  ridiculous  the  scientific  and  formal  systems 
which,  as  he  deplores,  have  been  wrought  mistakenly  upon  the 
writings  of  St  Paul,  surely  it  became  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  lay  a  clear,  scientific  ground-work  for  himseli  This,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  done.  Instead  of  any  attempt  to  start  from 
premises  agreed  upon  by  all,  he  does  by  Paul  in  precisely  the 
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same  way  as  he  has  already  done  by  Benan  ;  and  the  "  free 
play  of  consciousness"  is  only  too  truly  its  own  reward  !  Mr 
Arnold's  mode  of  seizing  special  points  and  afi^ing  dainty 
labels  to  them,  and  then  setting  these  adrift  as  though  they  en- 
closed and  exhausted  the  whole  significance  of  that  which  they 
are  made  to  stand  for,  he  has  found  of  immense  service  in  the 
freer  field  of  general  literature  and  social  philosophy ;  but  the 
attempt  to  carry  this  method  into  the  spiritual  sphere,  looks 
only  too  like  to  profane  trifling.  Mr  Arnold,  as  we  shall  see,  has 
put  an  Amoldian  placard  or  label  upon  Paul,  having,  in  fact, 
educed  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  out  of  his  own  consciousness 
— a  St  Paul  that  will  fall  sweetly  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  for  culture,  and  denounced  Puritanic  Philistin- 
ism. Mr  Arnold  is  a  dexterous  master  of  the  foil,  but  he  is 
strangely  awkward  at  handling  the  sword  ;  and  he  is  about  the 
very  last  man  who  should  rush  forth  to  do  battle  in  right  ear- 
nest His  destiny  is  to  go  his  warfares  on  his  own  charges.  His 
complete,  inefiable  satisfaction  and  serene  self-gratulation,  the 
smirk  of  which  is  all  too  visible  through  the  cut  crystal  of  his 
style,  is  adverse  to  his  ever  entering  the  higher  ground  of  inter- 
pretation. He  may  get  glimpses  from  a  kind  of  distant  Pis- 
gah  ;  but,  being  content  therewith,  his  contentment  becomes 
his  doom,  and  complete  vision  is  not  allowed  him.  Now,  with 
r^ard  to  St  Paul,  one  thing  is  undoubted :  whoever  will  do 
battle  for  him,  in  his  spirit,  must  be  a  fighter,  breathing  out,  if 
not  '' threatenings  and  slaughter,'^  then  certainly,  great  and 
quickening  incitements  and  warnings.  However  far  wrong  M. 
Kenan  may  be  as  to  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  the  facts,  he 
is  surely  right  when  he  says  that  St  Paul  was  a  *'  missionary." 
Even  before  his  conversion  this  character  emphatically  revealed 
itself,  and  his  conversion  did  not  change  this  active  tendency 
of  his  nature ;  it  only  turned  it  into  new  channels  of  develop- 
ment, and  set  higher  and  purer  motives  and  feelings  behind  it. 
Benan  says  that  he  was  "jealous,  haughty,  and  severe ;  by  nature 
a  d(^matist,  and  without  sympathy.  *  And  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  tine  of  the  Saul  who  persecuted  the  Christians — of  the 
Saul,  who,  "  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,"  held  the  clothes  of 
Stephen,  consenting  unto  his  death.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that 
neither  M.  Benan  nor  Mr  Arnold  is  in  a  position  to  judge  Paul, 
save  merely  as  the  natural  man;  and  this  simply,  because  both 
decline  to  admit  the  existence  of  that  supernatural  element 
which,  according  to  St  Paul's  own  most  solemn  testimony,  made 
a  new  man  of  him.  While  M.  Benan,  in  face  of  the  accredited 
facts  of  history,  declines  to  see  in  Paul  any  other  than  he  who 
went  from  city  to  city  to  seize  the  Christians,  and  bring  them 
bound  into  Jerusalem,  Mr  Arnold  declines  to  see  in  his  later 
life  anything  but  the  legitimate  development  of  that  desire  of 
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righteauaness,  the  germ  of  which  lay  in  Jndaisniy  and,  which 
brought  timeotisly  into  contact  with  the  softer,  more  mellowing 
influences  that  then  mingled  in  the  overcharged  Gentile  at- 
mosphere, burst  into  fresher  and  fuller  flower.  But  how  inade- 
quate, on  both  sides,  is  this  account  of  Paul,  as  we  have  it  even 
from  independent  testimonies.  Certainly  he  was  a  man  of  in- 
tense convictions — that  lies  on  the  surface  of  history.  It  was 
necessary  to  his  verv  being  that  he  should  be  possessed  by 
some  idea  that,  right  or  wrong,  might  lift  him  up  above 
tlie  sheltered  level  of  mere  dead  conformity  to  any  creed, 
and  give  to  his  activity  a  severe  moral  directness  and  tensity 
calculated  to  relieve  a  peculiar  dissatisfaction  and  impatience  of 
himself.  This  he  found  in  Christianity,  as  he  had  found  it  be- 
fore in  Judaism.  Both  suppUed  a  severe  standard  of  rectitude, 
and  gave  him  a  ground  of  vicarious  action.  As  a  Jew,  he  strove 
to  keep  intact  and  sacred  the  temples  and  the  shrines  of  his 
fathers — a  man  of  vast  force  and  capability  of  self-denial,  yet 
always  with  as  awful  capabilities  of  recoil.  And  this  we  find 
in  him  to  the  end  ;  but  it  is  strangely  modified  by  elements 
which  never,  in  the  remotest  degree,  appeared  before.  Now  he 
is  placable,  patient — ^when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek  inclines 
to  turn  the  other  to  the  smiter;  is  full  of  a  tender  sympathy 
and  solicitous  concern  for  others — ^for  the  welfare  of  a  poor  slave, 
Onesimus,  as  well  as  for  the  conversion  of  the  facile,  wavering 
king  Agrippa ;  and,  instead  of  making  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
others  a  cause  of  self-glorification,  he  now  despises  and  contemns 
himself.  Nay,  his  activity,  which  brfore  had  been  fruitful 
mainly  in  subduing  the  inward,  secret  sense  of  dissatisfaction, 
now  becomes  the  germinating  seed  of  a  new  humility.  Like 
the  banyan  tree,  instead  of  throwing  his  branches  skyward,  to 
be  seen  of  men,  they  strive  to  hide  themselves  in  the  ground ; 
and,  rooting  anew,  the  tree  unconsciously  grows  greater  alike  for 
shelter  and  for  sustenance.  Paul  now  is  himself  nothing,  and 
something  else  is  everything.  He  would  glory  even  in  being 
"  accursed"  if  this  something  should  but  completely  and  fully 
realise  itself.  M.  Renan  ignores  this  fact,  and  to  get  some 
show  of  consistency  in  his  character,  eliminates  from  its  history 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  Mr  Arnold,  again, 
declines  to  see  that  Paul  was  ever  Saul,  and  fijtes  his  starting- 
point  in  the  midway  of  Paul's  mortal  life,  studying  it  as  the 
life  of  an  extraordinary  man  truly,  but  only  that  of  a  man 
of  culture.  Just  let  the  reader  carefully  weigh  this  passage, 
until  he  has  found  its  rationale  and  intention : — 

"  Every  attentive  regarder  of  the  character  of  Paul,  not  only  as  he 
teas  before  his  conversion,  but  as  he  appears  to  us  till  the  end,  must 
have  been  struck  with  two  things :  one,  the  earnest  insistence  with 
which  he  recommends  '  bowels  of  mercies,'  as  he  calls  them,  meek- 
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nessy  humbleness  of  mind,  gentleness,  nnwearying  forbearance,  erowned 
all  of  th^n  with  that  emotion  of  charity  *  which  is  the  bond  of  per- 
feotness ;  *  the  other,  the  force  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  solidarity 
(to  nse  the  modem  phrase)  of  man — the  joint  interest,  that  is,  which 
binds  hnmanity  together,  the  dntj  of  respecting  every  one's  part  in 
it,  and  of  doing  justice  to  his  efforts  to  fulfil  that  part.  ....  Never 
ETirely  did  a  worker,  who  took  with  such  energy  his  own  line,  and  who  was 
80  bom  to  preponderate  and  predominate  in  whatever  line  he  took,  insist 
80  often  and  so  admirably  that  the  lines  of  other  workers  were  just  as 
good  as  his  own  I  At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  Paul  arrive  at  practising 
quite  perfectly  what  he  thus  preached ;  but  this  only  sets  in  stronger  light 
the  thorough  love  of  righteousness  which  made  him  seek  out,  and  put 
80  prominently  forward,  and  so  strive  to  make  himself  and  others  fulfil, 
parts  of  righteousness  which  do  not  force  themselves  on  the  common 
conscience  like  the  duties  of  soberness,  temperance,  and  activity,  and 
which  were  somewhat  alien,  certainly,  to  his  own  particular  nature. 
Therefore  we  cannot  hut  believe  that  into  this  spirit,  so  possessed  with  the 
hunger  and  thirst  /or  righteousness,  and  precisely  because  it  was  so  poS' 
sessed  by  it,  the  characteristic  doctrines  0/  Christ,  which  brought  a  new 
aliment  to  feed  this  hunger  and  thirst  of  Christ,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
but  who  was  in  every  one's  tvords  and  thoughts — the  Teacher  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  who  said  men  were  brothers,  and  must  love 
one  another ;  that  the  last  should  often  be  first ;  that  the  exercise  of 
dominion  and  lordship  had  nothing  in  them  desirable ;  and  that  we 
must  become  as  little  children — sank  down  and  worked  there,  even  before 
Paul  ceased  to  persecute,  and  had  no  small  part  in  getting  him  ready 
for  the  crisis  of  his  conversion." 

Now,  what  could  be  more  simple,  more  ingenuous  than  this 
is  on  the  surface  ?  It  is  nevertheless  nothing  but  a  trap  to 
catch  the  unwary  reader,  and  to  raake  him  stumble  past  the 
real  and  essential  fact  of  Paul's  spiritual  history.  Notice  how, 
as  in  a  dissolving  view,  the  two  great  epochs  of  St  Paul's  life, 
which  he  himself  holds  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
wide  and  eternal  chasm,  are  here  cunningly  absorbed  into  each 
other,  and  a  sentimental  glow  spread  over  the  whole  picture. 
That  which  Paul  held  to  be  a  sudden  spiritual  revelation  and 
enlightenment,  is  here,  in  the  final  sentence,  reduced  to  a  gradual 
and  natural  process,  with  nothing  in  the  least  extraordinary  or 
unaccountable  about  it.*  Paul,  the  Pharisee,  as  he  woe  before 
his  conversion,  is  mild,  gentle,  considerate,  and  recognises  the 
lines  of  other  workers  as  being  as  good  as  his  own  ;  and,  while 
he  is  quietly  and  unconsciously  drinking  in  the  spirit  of  Him, 
"  who  was  in  every  one's  words  and  thoughts,"  he  is  "breathing 
threatenings  and  slaughter,"  and  making  journeys  from  city 
to  city.    Mr  Matthew  Arnold  is  dexterous,  but  he  is  surely 

*  We  are  quite  well  aware,  of  course,  that  the  tendency  of  a  certain  school 
of  theologians  is  to  countenance  the  idea  that  Panl's  conversion  was  gradual, 
taking  date  from  the  stoning  of  Stephen  ;  but  this  is  pure  theory — a  wholly 
sablective  assumption,  directed  to  discredit  the  idea  of  spiritual  conversion. 
And  certainly  it  has  no  basis  in  Scripture. 
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presuming  as  well  To  us  it  seems  almost  folly  to  expose  such 
writing.  No  boy  or  girl  at  a  Scotch  parish  school  but  would 
smile  at  this  mixture,  which  either  betrays  ignorance,  or  some- 
thing worse !  Mr  Arnold  finds  that  Paul  sometimes  Judaiaea, 
and  sometimes  allegorises,  and  on  that  account  needs  to  be 
translated,  Mr  Arnold,  if  he  does  not  Judaise,  certainly 
allegorises  a  little ;  but  we  fear  it  would  not  be  quite  so  well 
for  him  to  be  trarislated  just  yet  I  His  language  on  the  face  of 
it,  gives  a  different  version  from  that  of  Paul  as  to  what  he 
was ;  and  in  plain  terms  makes  St  Paul  a  self-deceiver  and  a 
liar,  which  is  rather  a  swift  translation,  really  1  Did  we  not  say 
with  truth  that  Mr  Arnold  had  put  a  label  upon  St  Paul,  and 
that  he  had  done  by  the  apostle  very  much  as  he  had  already 
done  by  M.  Benan  ? 

It  is  curious  how,  from  their  opposing  attitudes  or  points  of 
approach,  these  two  critics  yet  manage  to  come  together.  It  is  as 
though  they  had  climbed  up  from  different  sides  a  steep  ridge, 
keepmg  in  view  a  figure  on  the  height  exposed  to  them  in  profie, 
and  that  though  both  got  a  certain  likeness,  yet  neither  seemed 
to  sort  truly  with  the  full  face.  If  M.  Kenan's  account  and  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold's  were  put  together,  and,  to  connect  them,  a 
proper  demonstration  introduced  to  shew  how  some  new  element 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  transform  the  man  Saul  into  the 
saint  Paul,  then  we  should  have  something  approaching  to  a 
scientific  criticism  of  the  inner  life  of  Paul  in  its  relation  to 
Christianity,  and  all  which  that  touches  or  involves. 

In  a  word,  these  two  men  are  of  one  spirit  and  one  mind  in 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural  and  spiritual  element, 
which  played  such  a  mighty  part  in  the  life  of  Paul,  and  with- 
out the  recognition  of  which  the  contradictions  in  it  admit  of 
no  adequate  explanation.  The  one  advances  from  the  early 
side  of  his  life,  the  other  from  the  later  side,  and  the  two  pro- 
perly deal  with  different  men.  On  no  merely  naturalistic  or 
rationalistic  principles  can  the  life  of  such  a  man  be  satisfac- 
torily dealt  with.  If  that  which  is  most  mysterious  could  be 
facilely  explained  away  as  mere  myth,  the  difficulties  would 
still  be  powerful  as  ever ;  for  the  question  remains.  How  came 
the  cruel,  jealous,  implacable  persecutor  Saul  to  be  the  meek, 
forgiving,  forbearing  preacher  of  righteousness  Paul  ?  Your 
Unitarian  or  Rationalist  may  say,  that  the  light  brighter  than 
than  that  of  the  sun  which  surrounded  Paul  m  his  journey  to 
Damascus,  was  merely  a  flash  of  lightning.  Still,  suppose  this 
was  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  Paul's  mind  must  have  been 
immediately  charged  with  altogether  new  spiritual  influences, 
to  have  enabled  him  from  that  moment  to  turn  round  and  pur- 
sue, with  intent  enthusiasm,  with  never-faltering  energy,  and 
in  spite  of  a  pecuUar  tendency  to  self-depreciation  and  abase- 
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ment,  a  coarse  so  complely  opposed  and  repugnant  to  all  the 
associations  and  traditions  of  nis  former  life. 

But,  looked  at  from  the  scientific  ground,  M.  Renan  is  tbe 
more  consistent  of  the  two  critics.  He  endeavours  to  draw  off, 
and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  all  that  pertains  to  purely  super- 
natural and  spiritual  influences,  and  to  form  a  naturally  con- 
sistent, coherent  picture  of  the  apostle ;  whereas  Mr  Arnold, 
while  ignoring  the  spiritual  element,  yet  draws  upon  its  results 
the  better  to  enable  him  to  make  effective  his  attacks  upon 
Protestantism  and  Puritanism.  The  most  spiritual  elements 
in  St  Paul, — those  elements  for  the  alienating  of  which  from 
their  true  direction  and  tendency,  St  Paul  would  have  looked 
on  any  man  with  supremest  scorn, — are  by  Mr  Arnold  used  as 
mere  vehicles  for  aiding  in  effectively  preaching  a  tacit  denial 
of  the  very  doctrines  for  which  he  lived  and  fought.  Mr 
Arnold  piques  himself,  it  would  seem,  upon  his  dialectic  ;  he 
has  handled  St  Paul  cleverly,  with  the  intent  of  making  him 
wound  his  professed  followers ;  what  if  Mr  Arnold,  in  handling 
weapons  of  so  fine  a  temper,  has  simply,  in  sight  of  the  world, 
cut  his  own  delicate  fingers  ?  This,  we  think,  is  capable  of 
proof;  and  we  now  enter  on  the  detailed  argument. 

Mr  Arnold's  pretensions  are,  that  his  strictures  are  rigidly 
scientific;  and  his  pretensions,  therefore,  call  on  us  to  deal  more 
severely  with  him  than  we  are  willing  to  do.  Now,  the  essence  of 
a  scientific  criticism  is  this — that  it  takes  cognisance  of  all  the 
elements  vitally  involved  in  the  subject  matter,  or,  at  least,  does 
not  wilfully  exclude  or  shut  its  eye  to  any  one  of  these.  True, 
it  is  quite  allowable  for  the  scientific  critic  to  proceed  by  a  series 
of  experiments — ^tiring  this  and  then  trying  that,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  lower  order  of  causes  will  account  for  and 
exhaust  the  phenomena  presented ;  and  if  he  finds  a  law 
governing  the  whole,  which  he  can  generalise  into  an  axiom 
that  wilfully  excludes  nothing,  and  blinks  nothing,  then  we  have 
a  scientific  result.  But  when  Mr  Huxley  demonstrates  that  we 
are,  each  one  of  us,  nothing  but  a  set  of  protoplasms,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  needs  to  assert  that  he  is  no  materialist,  he  simply 
confe&ses  that  his  scientific  scrutiny  has  not  exhausted,  or  even 
recognised  some  element  which,  as  common  instinct  can  lay  clear 
hold  upon  it,  crouched,  perdu,  within  the  limits  of  his  chief  term 
— life.*  And  so  it  is  with  Mr  Matthew  Arnold.  He  examines 
the  writings  of  Paul,  and  professes  to  arrive  at  certain  con- 

*  In  this  respect  the  critical  pHIoBopHy  of  Kant  ia  in  its  very  essence 
9eieniific  ;  and  this,  both  in  the  rigorous  exactness  of  its  logical  form,  and  the 
open  recognition  which  it  gives  to  that  which  yet  it  is  compelled  to  relesate 
to  a  si^ere  beyond  that  of  knowledge  ;  whose  reality,  however,  is  youdied 
in  the  indubitable  facts  of  human  nature,  which  spontaneously  seek  and  settle 
upon  it. 
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elusions  about  them,  all  the  while  ignoring  what,  on  the 
testimony  of  St  Paul  himself,  is  the  key  of  the  whole,  and 
without  which  his  consciousness  were  a  mere  delusion — ^his 
miraculous  conversion,  and  the  inspiration  which  gave  him 
authority  to  teach  and  to  write  what  he  did  write. 

Now,  even  in  face  of  St  Paul's  assertion,  it  was  quite  legiti- 
mate for  Mr  Arnold  to  try  and  account  for  Paul  and  his  writ- 
ings merely  upon  natural  grounds,  if  he  found  that  their  whole 
significance  or  content  was  thereby  exhausted.  But  Mr 
Arnold  has  not  done  this.  He  has  raised  St  Paul  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  uninspired  greatness ;  but  he  has  raised 
him  up  thus,  not  by  the  lever  of  criticism,  but  by  the  air- 
pump  of  fancy.  The  result  is,  that  St  Paul  is  left  standing 
alone,  a  little  above  the  vast  crowd  of  men  of  genius,  but  he  is 
still  of  them  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  claim  of  miraculous  power 
and  inspiration,  a  cloud  overshadows  him,  shutting  out  the 
spiritual  world.  Mr  Arnold  does  not  consider  Paul  s  writings 
scientifically,  though  it  suite  his  purpose  to  pretend  this.  His 
relation  to  JPaul  is  not  critical  or  scientific,  but  rather  lyrical 
and  subjective.  He  brings  a  likeness  of  Paul  with  him,  to 
which  all  the  writings  must  be  made  to  conform.  In  the 
reactionary  sympathy  with  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
approach  the  theme  with  any  hope  of  success,  he  confesses  to 
the  truth  of  our  statement ;  and  he  further  corroborates  it 
in  the  very  fact  of  seeking  implicitly,  from  the  outset^  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  towards  certain  forms  of 
religious  conception,  while  it  is  desired  to  excite  moral  repug- 
nance towards  certain  other  forms  of  doctrine.  If,  therefore, 
Mr  Arnold  does  not  enter  on  what  he  calls  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligious edification  proper,  as  he  repeatedly  asserts,  he  comes 
very  close  to  the  border  of  it ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  he  can 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  ride  off  with  the  protest  that  the  mark 
of  his  footsteps,  carefully  traced,  do  not,  at  several  points,  lead 
us  thither.  Mr  Arnold  has  isolated  a  single  trait  of  the  apostle 
with  which  he  has  fallen  in  love,  and  has  sought  to  build  up  a 
complete  individuality  out  of  it ;  but  when  this  is  carefully 
examined,  it  is  found  to  be  loose,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme.  *'  Human  beings  do  not  admit  of  being  con- 
structed out  of  a  single  feature,  rkw  is  imagination  able  to 
supply  details  which  are  really  wanHngJ'  This  is  an  exact 
statement  of  the  cause  of  Mr  Arnold's  failure ;  how  it  is  so  we 
shall  try  to  shew,  and  to  exhibit  also  the  unintelligible  chaos 
which  he  would  make  alike  of  St  Paul  and  of  his  writings. 

We  have  said,  that  Mr  Arnold  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  single 
feature  in  St  Paul's  character.  So  it  is.  Perhaps  this  is  ^e 
reason  why  he  has  so  much  to  say  of  natural  love  in  illustrating 
the  love  by  which  he  conceives  that  the  followers  of  Christ  are 
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upborne,  and  enlightened,  and  made  partakers  of  spiritual  bliss. 
In  order  to  have  got  the  full  force  of  the  illustration,  and  to 
have  been  consistent  in  exhibiting  the  fresh  strength,  and 
charm,  and  motive,  and  power  of  action  that  comes  with  love, 
Mr  Arnold  should  have  supposed  the  object  of  love  to  have 
been  dead.  Then,  how  could  the  love  have  had  a  sphere  for 
its  exercise  without  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  in  personal 
existence  and  intercourse  ?  There  was  not  much  joy  in  M. 
Auguste  Comte's  mourning  for  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  though  event  he  idea  of  worshipping  humanity  under 
her  form  implies  something  like  a  vague  belief  in  immortality. 
Death  and  separation  threw  the  pale  cast  of  thought  and 
melancholy  over  the  notions,  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  even 
of  the  Jew ;  and  what  the  something  was  which  Christianity, 
through  Paul,  brought  to  the  consciousness  both  of  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile  is  not  accounted  for  at  all  by  Mr  Arnold's 
facile  illustrations  from  natural  passion  and  attachment.  But 
we  forget !  Mr  Matthew  Arnold's  love  of  Paul,  which  will 
anew  suffice  to  permanently  interpret  him,  is  conclusive  against 
us !  But  then,  is  Mr  Arnold's  love  of  the  Paul  of  his  own 
consciousness  quite  consistent  with  pure  scientific  treatment  ? 
We  fear  not.  Only  Mr  Arnold  might  have  been  more  careful 
not  to  mislead  at  the  very  outset  The  contradiction  between 
experience  and  the  needs  of  the  heart  which  is  involved  in  Mr 
Arnold's  illustration  from  the  passion  of  love — a  contradiction 
which  George  Eliot  aptly  seizes  when  she  makes  Nancy  Lam- 
meter  say  to  her  husband,  "  nothing  is  no  good  as  we  fancied 
it  would  be" — so  invalidates  the  illustration,  that  it  can  con- 
clude no  truth  based  upon  it  We  are  simply  referred  back  to 
something  more  consistent  with  spiritual  instinct 

With  a  delicate  discrimination  quite  characteristic  of  him, 
Mr  Arnold  finds  that  much  of  the  truest  spirit  of  the  apostle 
deposits  itself  in  single  mystical  terms,  rich  in  all  the  complex 
cross-lights  of  emotion  and  select  experience.  Yet  he  fails  to 
see  how  in  his  case,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  any  of'  the 
Calvinistic  commentators,  he  turns  these  over  and  empties  them 
of  their  rarest  implied  significance  by  the  very  attempt  to  fix 
them  in  logical  definitions.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  vice  of  the  whole 
school  to  which  Mr  Arnold  belongs.  **  The  very  arbitrariness 
of  relations  of  thought,  when  applied  to  divine  things,  is,  of 
itself,  a  limit  in  the  explanation  of  certain  passages  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  analyse  them,  appear  to  vmite  Uoo  thoughts,*' 
The  very  charge  which  Mr  Arnold  brings  against  Calvinism 
could  be,  with  still  more  force,  brought  against  him,  inasmuch 
as  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion that  must  lie  in  all  propositions  deahng  with  religious 
experie];tce,  he  introduces  a  host  .of  new  and  stUl  more  disturb- 
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ing  coDtradictions,  and  this  simply  by  eliminatiDg  from  tbem 
everything  hut  one  thought. 

Mr  Arnold,  for  instance,  resolves  the  true  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  as  preached  by  Paul,  into  dying  with  Christ  and 
rising  with  nivi,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  finds  grave  fault 
with  the  Calvinistic  theology  for  tending  to  make  good  works 
without  grace  ineflfectual.  But  what  would  he  say  of  good 
works  without  this  dying  to  Christ  f  It  seems  to  us  he  has 
merely  shifted  the  terms  of  the  problem,  and  like  a  clever 
thimblerigger,  thinks  he  has  succeeded  because  he  has  deceived  . 
those  already  predisposed  to  be  his  dupes,  precisely  as  he  him- 
self came  predisposed  to  find  certain  of  his  own  fancies  reflected 
in  Paul,  even  in  direct  violation  of  fact.  If  the  dying  to  Christ  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  true  Christian  life,  works  can  never 
be  anything  save  subordinate  and  superficial  unless  brought 
into  relation  with  this  supreme  act  of  faith.  But,  then,  faith 
with  Mr  Arnold  is  reduced  to  mere  fidelity — mere  constancy 
of  attachment.  Very  good  !  the  love  and  the  faith,  according 
to  the  Comhill,  are  now  a  proper  pair !  only  they  are  certainly 
not  what  Paul  witnesses  to,  if  we  take  plain  terms  in  their 
plain  meaning. 

But  this  contradiction,  arising  from  the  sheer  inadequacy  of 
language,  is  not  peculiar  to  Paul,  or  to  Calvinistic  theology. 
The  centre  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  necessary  emergence  of 
a  mystical  element,  upborne  like  a  keystone  by  two  opposing 
pillars  or  piers ;  fluent  lines  converging  towards  which  tra- 
verse the  most  scientific  statement  of  natural  truth  wherever 
the  generalising,  subjective  sense  intervenes  to  get  unity.  We 
see  it  as  much  in  Novalis's  expression — "All  life  is  a  burning  or 
a  ceaseless  dying," — as  we  do  in  Mr  Huxley's  as  yet  unresolved 
difficulty  of  having  reduced  us  all  to  protoplasm,  he  in  the 
meantime  maintaining  that  we  are  yet  something  more,  and 
that  he  himself  is  not  a  materialist  You  cannot  absolutely 
disentangle  the  subjective  sense,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pas- 
sionate desire  of  rest  in  unity,  from  the  common  instincts  of  the 
heart ;  and  therefore  all  true  philosophy,  and  natural  science  as 
well  as  theology,  seeks  to  reconcile  separate  and  opposing  facts 
in  the  unity  of  a  mystical  and  subjective  medium,  whose  essence 
is,  that  it  becomes  more  or  less  untrue  whenever  it  is  fixed  in  lan- 
guage ;  but  science,althoughnotcarrying  its  instruments  into  the 
sphere  of  this  subtler  reality,  should  yet  recognise  it,  and  justify 
it,  by  confessing  its  own  impotency  within  that  other  sphere. 
But,  while  Mr  Arnold  s  interpretations  pass  beyond  and  absorb 
the  historical  meaning,  he  fails  to  regard  and  make  scientifically 
significant  the  verbal  and  logical  contradictions  that  lay  at  the 
root  of  Paul's  conception  of  things,  and  on  which  his  Christian 
scheme  was  based ;  which  contradictious  in  Paul  are  the  directest 
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testimony  to  bis  continual  and  unfailing  contact  with  this  mystic 
sphere,  in  which  all  emotion,  love,  and  faith  have  their  source. 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  only  been  criticising  the  means 
used  to  lead  up,  legitimately  or  illegitimately,  to  a  more  defi- 
nite starting-point.  We  are  now  advancing  to  more  certain 
ground;  inasmuch  as  here  the  veil  of  critical  purpose  drops 
away,  and  we  come  directly  face  to  face  with  the  real  front  of 
Mr  Arnold's  intention. 

The  attempt  to  gain  countenance  from  Paul  for  an  optimistic 
Christianity  by  the  endeavour  to  trace  in  him  a  true  and 
essential  growth  and  elevation  from  a  sort  of  semi-false  dog- 
matism to  a  purer  and  more  emotional  religion,  is  nothing 
less  than  self-stultifying.  While  confusing  the  real  meaning 
and  inner  purport  of  the  apostles  teaching,  it  gets  rid  of  no 
real  diflBculty  whatsoever.  Now  this  is  what  Mr  Arnold  essays 
to  do — carrying  forward  and  closing-in  a  little,  though  by 
studied  flank  movements,  the  lines  and  positions  of  Jowett. 
Admitting  for  the  moment  the  chronology  of  the  later  epistles, 
which  is  assumed  to  favour  this  idea,  we  shall  see  how  sorely 
both  writers,  but  especially  Mr  Arnold,  are  put  to  it  to  isolate 
and  make  fixed  centres  of  certain  of  those  mystical  terms  in 
which,  according  to  Mr  Arnold  himself,  the  divine  light  of  Paul's 
teaching  most  eflfectually  deposits  itself,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  least  capable  of  intellectual  analysis  and  explication.  The 
passage  in  Professor  Jowett's  Epistles  [i.  283]  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  Mr  Arnold's  theory,  is  this: — 

"  There  is  a  time  at  which  the  Apostle  [Paul]  is  looking  for  the 
immediate  coming  of  Cbrisfc,  which  is  represented  by  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians ;  there  is  a  time  when  *  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
not  yet/  but  that  other  events  must  come  first ;  as  he  says  in  the 
second  epistle,  there  is  a  time  when  *  he  has  a  desire  to  depart* 
(Phil.  L  28),  ^ongh  willing  also  to  stay.  There  is  a  time  at  which 
the  disputes  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  are  lost  in 
the  greater  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile  (1  Thess.  ii.  14-17) ; 
there  is  a  time  at  which  the  fimaticism  of  the  Jewish  Christians  is 
violently  aroused,  and  every  church  is  divided  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, circumcision  and  unciroamcision ;  there  is  a  time  at  which  the 
strife  no  more  crosses  the  path  of  the  apostle,  or  perhaps  is  tem- 
porarily silenced  by  his  retirement  from  the  scene.  There  is  a  time 
in  which  St  Paul  is  in  the  vigour  and  fire  of  youth,  <  speaking  boldly 
and  disputing  against  the  Grecians  ;*  there  is  a  time  at  which  he  is 
worn  by  years  and  imprisonment,  '  being  such  a  one  as  Paul  the  a^^ed.' 
There  is  a  time  at  which  he  says,  '  If  any  man  preach  any  other 
gospel  tmto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed ' 
(Gal.  L  9) ;  Uiere  is  a  time  when  some  preach  Christ  of  envy  and 
strife.  What  then  ?  Notwithstanding  every  way,  whether  in  pretence 
or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached,  and  he  therein  rejoices, '  yea,  and  will 
rejoice  •  (Phil.  i.  16-18)." 
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Now,  if  we  are  to  apply  true  and  exhaustive  tests  to  inspired 
writings,  should  not  this  one  have  very  prominent  place  and 
verge  given  to  it  ? — that  the  logical  or  dogmatic  form  of  such 
writings  will  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
are  addressed  ;  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others^  an  apostle 
may  be  "all  things  to  all  men  that  he  may  save  some ;"  while 
yet,  if  we  postulate  (as  in  this  case  we  are  surely  bound,  out  of 
mere  respect  for  Paul's  veracity,  to  do),  a  fixed  centre  in  those 
capital  truths  vitally  apprehended  by  him  in  the  moment  of 
his  conversion,  we  shall  find  throughout  a  basis  or  sub- 
stratum of  self-consistent  character  and  revelation.  It  is  the 
same  vital  force  in  the  plant  which  throws  up  stem,  and 
bud,  and  flower,  shaping  itself  into  form  and  hue  consistent 
with  the  season  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  ; 
even  as  some  eastern  plants  are  said,  when  brought  to  northern 
latitudes,  to  make  an  effort  to  flower  underground  at  the  root. 
Now,  we  hold,  and  a  wider  and  more  thorough  examination  of 
the  documents  attests  it,  that  the  growth  which  is  professedly 
discovered  in  St  Paul,  results  more  from  the  surer  grasp  of 
more  varied  instruments  and  methods  than  from  any  essential 
change  whatever  in  his  inward  or  subjective  attitude  towards 
the  fundamental  spiritual  truths  which  he  proclaimed.  And 
this  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  seized  upon  and  set  in 
such  sharp  contrast  with  Thessalonians,  will  itself  bear  this 
out.  But  let  us,  before  looking  into  that,  interpolate  one  word 
as  to  the  falseness  of  Professor  Jowett*8  climactic,  but  empty 
rhetorical  contrast.  What  real  inconsistency  or  opposition  is 
there  between  the  two  statements  there  ?  iJet  the  reader  look 
back  to  the  last  two  sentences  of  our  quotation.  He  will  find 
that  the  one  has  reference  to  the  preachers  of  another,  presumably 
of  course,  a  false  gospel,  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  true 
gospel  that  is  preached,  only  without  the  preachers'  having 
risen  to  the  true  spirit — to  the  depth  and  height  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  having  probably  allowed  themselves  arrogantly  to  assume 
a  special  commission  to  the  exclusion  of  others^ — ^precisely  as 
Mr  Arnold  does  by  the  followers  of  Calvin,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
his  defections,  laid  down  most  liberal  and  inclusive  rules  of 
Christian  practice  within  a  limit  not  wholly  opposed  to  that 
which  looks  through  the  most  spiritual  epistle  of  St  Paul  One 
instance  is,  when  he  prescribes  the  practical  i-ule,  that  where 
there  is  a  plain  and  pure  preaching  of  the  simple  gospel,  and 
an  essential  agreement  about  the  sacraments,  and  the  right 
administration  of  them,  Christians  should  not  separate  from 
each  other  or  from  the  church  because  of  faults  and  de- 
fects in  minor  points  of  doctrine  ("Inst"  book  iv.  chap,  i 
sees.  12,  13;.  But  that  a  certain  basis  of  agreement  is 
required    for    true    Christian   unity,  lies   confessed    in    the 
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conduct  of  our  Lord  himself  with  regard  to  certain  sects  of 
his  own  time. 

But  what  does  Paul  really  tell  the  Philippians?  It  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  indiscriminate  "respect  he  felt 
for  others'  lines  of  work,"  that  in  this  epistle  he  calls  a 
certain  party  of  Judaisers,  "  dogs,"  and  tells  the  Philippians  to 
"  shun"  them  ;  that  the  firm,  faithful  attitude  of  the  believing 
Philippians  should  be  "  an  evident  token  of  perdition  to  their 
adversaries^' ;  and  that  he  should  thus  write  :  **  Brethren,  be 
followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  which  walk  so,  as  ye 
have  us  for  an  ensample.  (For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :  who  are  doomed  to  perdi- 
tion ;  whose  god  is  their  belly  [their  appetites]  ;  and  whose 
glory  is  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things)." 

If  Paul's  impatient  dogmatism  of  this  kind,  and  his  intoler- 
ance towards  certain  forms  of  belief  and  practice  are  to  be  held 
to  unspiritualise  his  teaching  in  the  measure  that  they  appear 
therein,  it  seems  to  us  that  his  epistles  would  have  to  be 
re-arranged  in  a  manner  that  certainly  would  not  suit  Mr 
Arnold's  theory  of  the  apostle's  character  and  influence;  and 
that  this  epistle  to  the  Philippians  would  have  to  be  put  in 
another  place.  For  mark  the  circumstances  under  which  Paul 
is  writing.  After  years  of  imprisonment  and  trial,  during  which 
the  mellowing  influence  of  solitude  should  have  formed  in  him 
more  and  more  of  that  patience  that  worketh  hope,  in  ad- 
dressing a  church  which  has  nothing  in  its  circumstances  to 
specially  call  forth  warning  and  anathema  (as  was  so  much  the 
case^  for  instance,  with  the  Galatians),  he  yet  deems  it  neces- 
sary, while  presenting  the  gospel  in  its  purest  form,  to  deal 
out,  in  parenthesis,  some  of  tne  salient  sentences  we  have 
referred  to,  shewing  surely  a  most  cultured  and  Amoldish 
"  respect  for  others'  lines  of  work  as  well  as  his  own"  !* 

Looking  at  the  thing  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  there  is, 
in  truth,  more  here  than  in  any  of  the  earliest  epistles  to  justify 
such  a  view  of  Paul  as  that  taien  by  M.  Renan.  If  we  are  to 
view  the  apostle  merely  as  the  subject  of  a  development,  to  be 

•  To  the  scanty  numbers  and  feeble  influence  of  tbe  Jews,  we  may,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  ascribe  the  unswerving  allegiance  of  this  church  to  the  person 
of  the  apostle,  and  to  the  true  principles  of  the  ffosi)eL  In  one  jMissa^e, 
indeed,  his  grateful  admowledgment  of  the  love  ana  faith  of  his  Philippian 
convert  is  suddenly  interrupt  by  a  stem  denunciation  of  Judaism  (Phil, 
iii  2).  But  we  may  well  bdieye  that  in  his  warning  he  was  thinking  of 
Borne  more  than  of  Philippi ;  and  that  his  indignation  was  aroused  rather 
by  the  vexatious  antagonism  which  there  thwarted  him,  than  by  any  actual 
errors  already  undermining  the  faith  of  his  distant  converts  (Lightfoot's 
Philippiana,  p.  52). 
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accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  there  is  enough  here  to 
plunge  us  into  confusion.  "  Paul  the  aged"  still  shews  much 
of  the  fervour  of  his  youth,  and  is  still  as  ready  to  gird  himself 
for  battle  with  the  aliens.  Instead  of  having  learned  to  trust 
to  his  own  faith, — in  the  might  of  the  inward  testimony  yielded 
by  men's  consciousness  to  that  righteousness  which  he  preached, 
he  is  as  impatient,  impetuous,  and  strong-headed  as  ever,  writ- 
ing to  the  Philippians  what  was  calculated,  though  more  from 
the  beautiful  medium  in  which  it  was  embedded  than  on  its 
own  account,  to  unsettle  them  and  make  them  doubtful  of  their 
own  position. 

And  yet,  once  admit  frankly  the  supernatural  element — ^the 
miraculous  conversion,  and  the  direct  inspiration  which  the 
apostle  claimed — and  this  epistle  to  the  Philippians  comes  out 
as  the  crowning,  because  the  most  unconscious,  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  apostle's  convictions  and  the  genuineness  of  his 
writing.  And  what  a  consistent  character  it  sets  before  us  I 
Having  in  his  conversion  grasped  the  great  facts  of  man*s 
inefficiency  and  inabiUty  to  save  himself,  and  the  all-prevailing 
power  of  Christ's  life  and  of  his  death,  a  lower  deep  in  his 
nature  is  broken  open  which  never  flowed  before — a  spring  of 
blessed  possibilities  throws  up,  through  all  the  more  conscious 
and  intellectual  elements  of  his  life,  a  tidal  volume  of  energy 
which  sways  him  now  to  this  side  and  now  to  that — ^for  being, 
as  M.  Kenan  persists,  a  man  of  action,  a  man  of  action  to  the 
end  he  remains — only  now  all  his  action  is  guided,  spiritualised, 
sanctified  by  the  self-sacrifice  which  is  involved  in  it.  And  the 
intellectual  motion,  too,  is  the  same,  and  the  prevailing  note  is 
unmistakeable.  It  is  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Qentues,  who 
speaks,  and  his  most  i/ndivid/ual  mark  is  found  in  the  very 
touches  and  expressions  which  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
us  to  close  our  eyes  to.  But  we  prefer  the  Paul  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  bodiless,  nerveless  phantom — neither  man  nor  angel — 
educed  out  of  Mr  Arnold's  consciousness.  Figure  Paul  in 
prison  at  Rome  writing  to  his  faithful  church  at  Philippi,  and 
how  true  it  is  to  the  whole  character  of  the  man  (notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  through  it),  that  he  should 
seek  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  his  devoted  friends  there,  with- 
out appearing  to  care  for  or  to  reckon  on  the  sympathy  thus 
evoked — for  it  was  he  who,  while  claiming  firom  the  church  of 
its  temporal  things  in  return  for  his  spiritual  things,  wrought 
for  his  maintenance  with  his  own  hands  ;  that  he  should  deal 
in  no  detail,  but  suggest  the  undercurrent  of  painful  experi- 
ences and  obstacles  with  which  his  inner  life  was  kept  active,  by 
the  use  of  sudden  breaks,  and  parentheses,  and  exclamations 
thrown  into  the  rising  stream  of  his  joy  over  them,  and  his 
gladness  and  gratitude  for  their  faithfulness,  like  broken  sprays 
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of  holiday  wreaths  cast  on  the  stream  in  the  glow  of  sunset 
For  this  is  the  secret  of  Paul's  life,  that  his  joy  is  in  effort,  in 
un&ltering  endeavour,  so  that  ever  in  his  pauseful  moments  oJ 
meditation  there  rises  up  a  note  of  sadness  and  self-distrust 
even  in  midst  of  a  kind  of  boasting  and  self-conscious 
reckoning  up  of  what  he  has  done.  The  expression,  "  Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you,"  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
apostle's  inmost  tendency,  has  a  deeper  and  more  vital  point  of 
contact  tlian  might  be  supposed  with  this  other  expression,  which 
M.  Renan  would  doubtless  quote  as  a  proof  of  Paul's  proclivity 
to  assert  himself:  "Brethren,  be  foUowera  of  rne,  and  mark 
them  which  walk  so,  as  ye  have  me  for  an  ensample  ;  .  .  .  for 
our  conversation  is  in  heaven ;  from  whence  also  we  look  for 
our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  himself"* 

Were  these  characteristic  touches  taken  from  the  epistle,  it 
would  almost  cease  to  have  Paul's  unmistakeable  mark  upon 
it  But  we  prefer  to  have  a  picture  of  a  man,  with  ever-recur- 
ring traces  of  his  most  individual  and  characteristic  features — 
the  mould  into  which  the  fire  of  his  spiritual  life  ran  fluently 
— ^than  a  mere  adumbration  of  the  fancy  of  a  clever  litterateur. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  in  speaking  thus,  and  in  rejecting 
tHr  toto  as  being  wholly  untrue  Mr  Matthew  Arnold's  picture  of 
8t  Paul,  we  fau  to  make  due  reserve  respecting  the  jlner  ele- 
ments which  Mr  Arnold  finds  in  him.  But  we  must  not  forget 
U)  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  rendering  of  Paul,  stripped  of 
what  is  most  pervasive  and  most  characteristic  of  him,  cannot 
be  80  influential  as  a  faithful  and  correct  likeness.  Here,  as  in 
other  departments,  truth  alone  can  prevail  And  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  pretty  picture,  with  all 
the  characteristic  lines  smoothed  down,  and  all  the  warts  and 
wrinkles  done  away.  Not  that  we  lay  any  value  upon  these  on 
their  own  account ;  only  they,  too,  can  become  mediums  for 
fc-\j.au!^ni^r  vviiai  is  most  Spiritual  and  significaut.  Wantiug 
^em  it  'm  very  often  as  though  all  the  salleut  laBd marks  were 
CEmoved  from  a  familiar  landscape,  which  had  not  fur  a  while 
been  ^cen,  and  the  sight  of  which  throws  one  into  a  confused 
and  wondering  dream  of  other— it  may  be  fat  distant — places. 

With  respect  to  the  Calvinism,  or  the  Puritan  le  Protcstant- 

•  Let  it  be  ©baenred  al*o»  that  neitTitjr  liisro  nor  in  tbe  fifth  T<3r»e  of  tJio 
aurfcfc  ehuitor  do«  it  seem  tliat  Pfttil  lias  jw  yet  tlirown  a«iJa  tha  itlca  of  tbe 
^«»^  adit^eait^  or  what  Mr  ArooU  t^lls  the  hteral  refturrectioii,  Lightf<xjtn 
upon  k  »^*i«  lyym  m,  **Tb«  neamcea  of  the  Lord'a  iwlv^ciit  ia  iyisigned 
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ism  from  which  Mr  Arnold  fancies  he  has  succeeding  in  finallj 
detaching  St  Paul,  there  were  much  to  be  written  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say  here.  This,  however,  we  must  set 
down.  It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
groundwork  of  doctrine  in  St  Paul,  upon  which  Puritanism 
chiefly  founds,  is  not  yet  so  completely  invalidated,  that  Cal- 
vinists  need  to  be  in  much  fear.  A  theory  which,  in  order  to 
set  itself  forward  respectably,  needs  daringly  to  ignore  the 
most  ordinary  matters  of  fact,  as  we  have  seen  that  Mr  Arnold 
has  done,  cannot  be  expected  to  achieve  much  in  the  way  of 
solving,  on  its  own  account,  that  great  problem  which  has  vexed 
the  hearts  of  men  from  earliest  ages — ^how  to  harmonise  the 
idea  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility  with  that  supreme 
sense  of  God's  sovereignty  which  possesses  the  heart  of  man. 
Mr  Arnold  need  not  be  treated  altogether  scornfully.  The 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  at  the  blast  of  trumpets ;  and  he  has 
sounded  his  to  advantage,  though  it  is  only  a  sixpenny  silver 
one.  His  note  was  sweet— oh  !  piercing  sweet — but  the  sound 
was  more  like  that  of  Apollo's  lyre,  at  which  a  tower  once  rose 
spontaneously  splendid  on  the  sacred  hill,  than  like  the  blare 
of  those  of  the  Jewish  warriors  of  old  He  is  useful,  too, 
though  there  need  be  no  terror  within  the  walls. 

Calvinists  and  Puritans  mav  take  comfort  It  is  a  fact  of 
human  nature,  verifiable  by  a  historical  survey  of  the  religious 
systems  that  have  been  most  powerful  in  operating  a  true  change 
in  the  heart,  that  the  first  turning-point  is  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  helplessness  of  human  nature  to  raise  itself  upwards.  There 
have  been  uncouth  caricatures  of  the  Calvinistic  idea  which,  like 
the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh,  seemed  to  eat  up  all  practical,  pro- 
ductive thought  in  an  abject  fatalism ;  buttheCalvmistic  system, 
as  truly  represented  by  its  founder,  recognises  and  faithfully 
includes  the  two  terms  of  the  problem — God's  sovereignty,  and 
man's  freedom — and  its  true  motto,  which  is  the  quintessence 
of  all  Paul's  teaching,  is  this :  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembUng  ;  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 

**  It  is  impossible,"  writes  Mr  Arnold,  "  to  be  in  presence  of  this 
Panline  conception  of  faith  withont  remarking  on  the  incomparable 
power  of  edification  which  it  contfpns.  It  is  indeed  a  crowning  evidence 
of  that  practical  religions  sense  which  we  have  attributed  to  Paul.  It 
is  at  once  mystical  and  rational ;  and  it  enlists  in  its  service  the  best 
forces  of  both  worlds — the  world  of  reason  and  morals,  and  the  vorld 
of  sympathy  and  emotion.  Paul  takes  from  both  worlds  what  can 
help  him,  and  leaves  what  cannot  The  elemental  power  of  sympathy 
and  emotion  in  ns,  a  power  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  oar 
own  will  and  conscious  activity,  which  we  cannot  measure  and  control, 
and  which  in  each  of  as  differs  immensely  in  face,  volume,  and  mode 
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of  manifesiaiioii,  he  calls  into  fhll  play,  and  sets  it  to  work  with  all 
its  strength,  and  in  all  its  yariety." 

But  Mr  Arnold,  like  the  Oxford  carrier's  horse,  can  draw  a 
distinction,  and,  while  he  is  not  thinking  of  forcing  Paul  into 
proving  a  set  thesis,  will  admit  that  there  are  Puritans  and 
Puritans.     Some  years  ago,  unluckily,  he  wrote  thus  : — 

"  English  Protestantism  has  the  outside  appearance  of  an  intdlec- 
tual  system,  and  the  inside  reality  of  an  emotional  system  ;  this  gives 
it  its  tenacity  and  force,  for  what  is  held  with  the  ardent  attachment 
of  feeling,  is  helieved  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  scientific  proof 
of  reason.  The  English  Puritan,  therefore  (and  Puritanism  is  the 
characteristic  form  of  English  Protestantism),  stands  hetweenthe  Ger- 
man Protestant  and  the  Celtic  Methodist.  ...  for  his  is  not  the  con- 
troversial, rationalistic,  intellectual  side  of  Protestantism,  like  that 
of  the  Germans,  hut  the  deroat,  emotional,  religious  side.*' 

So,  with  this  defence  of  English  Puritans,  written  some  years 
ago,  before  its  author  reached  the  spiritual  second-sight,  we 
leave  Mr  Arnold  with  his  own  words  pressed  home  against  him- 
self, as  being  the  most  effective  way  of  closing  a  flippant  egot- 
ist's mouth.  Our  present  article  professes  to  be  a  criticism  of 
Mr  Arnold,  and  not  a  constructive  justification  of  Calvinism,  else 
much  more  might  have  been  said  as  to  the  hiatus  created  by 
Mr  Arnold  s  attempted  disentanglement  of  St  Paul  from  that 
scheme  of  theology. 


Art.  V. — "  As  Regards  Protoplasm'* 

At  Regards  Protoplasnij  in  Relation  to  Professor  Huxley's  Essay  on  the 
Phyeiedl  Basis  of  Life,  By  Jaicss  HuTcmsoN  Stirling,  F.R.C.S., 
LL.D.    Edinbor^  :  William  Bla<ikwood  &  Sons.    1869. 

LAICS,  to  our  regret,  from  the  systematic  study  of  the  fertile 
and  fascinating  science  of  Physiology,  we  nevertheless 
claim  a  right  to  form  and  express  some  estimate  of  Mr  Huxley's 
essay  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life ;"  more  particularly  now 
that  we  can  do  so  under  the  guidance  of  so  competent  a  Physio- 
logist, and  so  distinguished  a  Metaphysician,  as  Hutchison 
Stirling. 

Mr  Huxley's  Essay  was  originally  delivered  on  a  Sabbath 
evening  to  a  public  audience  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  has,  to- 
wards the  close  of  it,  obligingly  told  us  his  "purpose"  when 
he  "first  undertook  to  deliver  the  present  discoursa"      "I 
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proposed,"  he  says,  "  to  lead  you  through  the  territory  of  vital 
phenomena  to  the  materialistic  slough  in  which  you  find  your- 
selves now  plunged,  and  then  to  point  out  to  you  the  sole 
path  by  which,  in  my  judgment,  extrication  is  possible." 

While  we  give  Mr  Hi^ey  much  credit  for  honesty  in  this 
revelation  of  his  "  purpose,"  we  take  serious  exception  to  it  on 
the  score  both  of  wisdom  and  kindness.  It  is  not  that  we 
object  at  present  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  "  purpose  "  on 
a  Sabbath  evening ;  but  that  we  cannot  consider  exploits  of 
this  kind  as  ranking  even  with  "  such  employments  and  recrea- 
tions as  are  lawful  on  other  days  of  the  week/'  For  Mr 
Huxley  to  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  "  plunging  " 
people  into  a  "  slough,"  even  though  this  were  to  be  followed 
by  his  complete  "extrication'*  of  them,  is  surely  to  subject 
himself  to  the  hard  question,  Cui  bono  ?  as  well  as  to  lay  him- 
self open  to  a  pretty  vigorous  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
happy **  plunged,'*  that  he  should  not  only  extricate  them,  but 
see  to  their  being  cleansed,  and  clothed,  and  put  into  their 
right  mind  again,  not  to  say  their  temper.  But  to  plunge 
them  into  the  bog,  and  not  extricate  them,  but  merely  "  point 
out "  a  path  "by  which,  in  his  judgment,  extrication  is  pos- 
sible^' seems  to  us  to  set  all  considerations  of  common  com- 
passion and  common  sense  at  defiance.  The  wondrous  wise 
man  of  Wolverton,  who,  by  one  leap  into  a  quick-set  hedge, 
"scratched  out  both  his  eyes,"  succeeded,  in  his  second 
experiment,  in  completely  "scratching  them  in  again."  Had 
he  first  totally  eliminated  his  eyesight,  and  then  been  able 
to  scratch  back  only  a  "possibility"  of  vision,  his  reputation 
for  wondrous  wisdom,  we  presume,  would  not^  have  stood  so 
high  as  confessedly  it  does  !  Even  as  it  is,  his  wisdom  has  been 
more  admired  than  imitated  :  he  has  never  founded  a  school : 
"  his  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  alone  :"  perhaps  because 
people  wonder  what  better  he  was  of  his  dual  jumpings. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  say — ^what  we  could  not  say,  were  we  to 
follow  Mr  Huxley's  "  lead  through  the  territory  of  vital  pheno- 
mena into  the  materialistic  slough  " — that  he  wasn't  any  worse. 
In  the  present  instance,  as  we  are  merely  to  have  a  "  possible 
extrication  pointed  out,"  we  absolutely  refuse  to  take  the 
"  plunge."  By  and  by  we  may  "point  out"  to  Mr  Huxley  that 
the  "  extrication  "  hmted  at  is  not  "  possible."  Meantime,  we 
think  it  right  to  shew  how  a  philosopher,  whose  system  quarrels 
with  the  idea  of  purpose  or  "  design,"  is  unwise  in  confessing  a 
"  purpose"  of  his  own,  when  the  purpose  itself  is  so  unwise. 

Before  introducing  our  readers  to  the  admirable  and  ex- 
haustive redargument  of  Mr  Stirling,  there  are  some  matters 
on  which  we  must  reckon  with  Mr  Huxley  on  our  own  account, 
and  in  our  own  plain,  non-professional  way.     We  read  his 
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essay  before  our  author's  critique  of  it  came  to  hand  ;  and  our 
copy  lies  before  us,  marginally  decorated  with  pencillings — 
indicative  alternately  of  concurrence,  contradiction,  query, 
amusement,  and  amazement — abundant  enough,  were  we  now 
to  expound  and  expand  them,  to  detain  us  in  Mr  Huxley's 
company  longer  than  we  or  our  readers  can  afford.  Of  course 
the  greater  part  of  these  hieroglyphics  are  now  antiquated  by 
the  luminous  statements  and  reasonings  of  one  who  is  only 
among  his  peers  when  in  the  highest  ranges  of  physiology,  and 
who  has  scarcely  a  peer  in  metaphysics.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, survive  ;  and  as  Mr  Huxley  appeals  to  the  laity  on  Sab- 
bath evening,  we  must,  on  one  or  two  points,  let  him  see  what 
the  lidtv  think  about  it  on  Monday. 

].  We  take  exception  to  Mr  Huxley's  conduct  of  his  theme 
from  the  very  outset.  We  object  to  his  title.  His  opening 
sentence  is  as  follows :  "  In  order  to  make  the  title  of  this 
discourse  generaliy  intelligible,  I  have  translated  the  word 
'protoplasm,'  which  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  substance  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak,  by  the  words,  '  the  physical  basis 
of  Ufe/"  Now  we  object  to  this  translation,  because  we  think 
that,  instead  of  rendering  the  term  "  protoplasm  "  more  intel- 
ligible, it  renders  it  a  great  deal  less  so.  More  particularly, 
nidi  a  phrase  as  "  physical  basis  of  life  "  demands  defin/Uion, 
which  "  protoplasm  "  does  not.  Concerning  "  protoplasm,"  we 
ask  and  expect  a  physiologist  to  proceed  and  give  description; 
and  on  his  offer  to  do  so,  we  promise  him,  especially  when 
he  is  so  competent  a  physiologist  as  Mr  Huxley,  our  respectful 
attention  and  our  gratitude.  In  such  a  case  we  claim  no  more 
light  to  interrupt  him  with  demand  for  definition  at  the  out- 
set, than  if  he  had  said.  Let  x  be  the  unknown  quantity. 
Indeed,  an  arbitrary  symbol,  like  the  x*3  and  j/s  of  the 
aigebraist, — ^whose  "  blunders," Mr  Huxlejr  strangely  says,  "are 
of  no  practical  consequence," — would,  m  some  respects,  be 
preferable,  considering  the  exigencies  of  Materialism,  to  a 
definite  word  like  "protoplasm.  It  would  denote  less,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  would  have  the  advantage  also  of  connoting 
lesa  It  would  give  Materialism  less  difficulty  on  the  side  of 
Grammar,  for  instance, — a  foe  whose  terrible  and  all-suiTound- 
ing  pressure  Materialism  should  always  evade  when  evasion  is 
possible.  Grammar,  according  to  Sir  John  Stoddart,  is  "  the 
sdence  of  the  relations  of  language  considered  as  significant." 
Now,  beyond  question,  the  word  "protoplasm"  is  significant,— 
not  as  the  positive  content,  yet  by  immediate  suggestion, — of 
ihe  'o  n^a»r^Xaff<r«ir.  In  the  order  of  nature,  active  verbs  and 
nominative  cases  take  precedence  of  passives  and  objectives. 
When  told,  for  instance,  that  thought  is  a  "product"  of  matter, 
we  reply,  that  we  cannot  imagine  the  quod  productvmi  est. 
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without  immediately  inferring  a  prior  produce7i8 :  as  gram- 
marians we  cannot, — to  say  nothing  of  philosophy  or  theology: 
and  we  can  no  more,  yea,  much  less,  subordinate  the  world  of 
mind  to  that  of  matter,  than  we  can  find  the  roots  of  verbs  in 
their  passive  voices,  or  the  origin  of  all  nouns  in  the  objective 
case.  But  letting  that  pass  ;  we  admit  that  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  bar  Mr  Huxley's  entrance  on  his  theme  by  tarrying 
to  confer  on  the  word  "protoplasm."  Not  so  when  he  translates 
it  by  the  phi-ase,  "  physical  basis  of  life."  We  have  not  merely 
now  a  linguistic  sjonbol,  the  thing  signified  by  which  is  about  to 
be  described  to  us.  We  have  a  linguistic  vehicle  of  theory.  The 
phrase  is  an  abbreviated  or  muffled  propodUion,  So  the  lecturer 
admits,  when  he  immediately  follows  up  his  first  utterance  of 
it  with  the  sentence :  **  I  suppose  that  to  many  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  physical  bams  of  hfe  may  be  novel"  He  calls  it  an 
"  idea :"  we  doubt  Mr  Huxley's  right  to  use  the  word  "  idea"  at 
all :  but  we  deal  with  him  concerning  it  considered  as  jwcjpo- 
sition.  "Protoplasm"  involves  no  immediate  proposition ;  and, 
therefore,  the  way  is  open  for  description.  But  when  Mr  Huxley 
substitutes  his  new  phrase,  he  shuffles  in  a  proposition,  and 
mere  physiological  description  cannot  be  his  aim  now.  He  is 
committing  himself  to  tne  establishment  of  his  proposition  ; 
and  we  cannot  possibly  permit  him  to  pass  on  to  that,  without 
definition  of  the  terms  which  enter  into  the  enunciation  of  the 
proposition.  Every  word  of  it  imperatively  demands  definition* 
What  does  he  mean  by  Life  ?  Surely  this  is  a  fair  question ; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  ask  it,  not  only  at  the  outset,  but  all 
throughout  the  essay.  For  when  he  describes  nettle-protoplasm 
and  blood-protoplasm,  the  most  striking  word  he  employs  is 
"  activity :'  "  The  substance  which  is  thus  a^ctive  is  a  mass  of 
protoplasm,  and  its  activity*'  &c.  Is  this  ** activity''  identical 
with  "  Life"  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  motion  ?  If  so,  is  it 
fortuitous  motion,  or  motion  regulated  by  design?  If  the 
latter — if  Life  is  motion  regulated  by  design — does  force  inter- 
pose between  the  design  and  the  motion,  or  does  it  not  ?  If 
force  does  interpose,  does  Life  mean  design,  force,  and  motion 
related  towards  one  another  into  this  **  activity"  ?  If  so,  we 
have  here  a  very  complicated  idea;  for  we  have  at  least  a 
multiplicity  integrated  mto  a  unity.  Is  it  the  protoplasm  itself 
that  has  achieved  this  integration  ?  If  so,  we  have  discovered 
in  it  a  more  profound  "  activity"  than  that  which  the  micro- 
scope has  disclosed;  and  if  "activity"  is  Life,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  must  be  this  activity  and  not  the  former. 
Concerning  this  activity,  however,  our  queries  recur ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  they  must  thus  recur  in  endless  series.  Again  : 
what  does  Mr  Huxley  mean  by  "physical"  ?  The  question  is 
much  in  point  when  addressed  to  one  who  scorns  m^^physics. 
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Does  be  think  any  man  imagines  a  non-physical  ?  Does  he 
himself  fancy  a  pre-physical  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  any  man 
who  averred  a  metaphysical  basis  of  life?  If  he  identify  "phy- 
sical'' with  "material/'  does  not  his  proposition  involve  a 
petitio  t  And  if  "  physical '*  is  wider  than  "  material,"  does  not 
his  proposition  fail  to  express  his  meaning  ?  And  yet  again : 
what  is  meant  by  "basis**  in  the  expression  "basis  of  life"? 
Is  the  basis  inclusive  of  the  life,  or  exclusive  ?  The  whole  gist 
of  the  discussion  tutms  on  that ;  and  we  legitimately  refuse  to 
advance  a  single  step  with  him  towards  his  "  slough,"  till  we 
get  satisfaction  on  that  very  definite  question,  "basis'*  sug- 
gests the  word  **  foimdation.*'  Is  protoplasm,  then,  the  basis  of 
life,  as  the  rock  on  which  a  house  is  built  is  the  foundation  of 
the  house  ?  or  is  it  the  basis  of  life  as  the  first-laid  stone,  or 
row  of  stones,  of  the  house  is  the  foundation  ?  The  distinction 
there  is  plain  enough  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  matter  and  life.  The  rock  and  the  stones  may 
not  differ  at  all  in  nature  :  they  differ  in  conception,  as  founda- 
tion and  house ;  but  matter  and  life  differ  more  vastly  still. 
We  must  be  told  whether  "basis  of  life  "is  matter  with  the  life, 
or  only  matter /or  the  life,  though  still  without  it  This  ques- 
tion is  all  the  more  thoroughly  in  point,  because  "  basis  of  life" 
is  used  interchangeably  with  "protoplasm,"  and  because  Mr 
Huxley,  in  the  most  unconscious  jauntiness,  speaks  of  "  pro- 
toplasm living  or  dead."  Sometimes  the  "basis  "  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  house  is  built ;  sometimes  it  is  the  "  unit"  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  house  (we  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the  illus- 
tration— ^the  worse  for  Mr  Huxley).  It  is  nothing  more  than 
protoplasm  when  living :  it  is  nothing  less  than  protoplasm 
when  dead :  and,  "  living  or  dead,"  it  is  the  basis  of  life :  in 
both  cases  it  is  protoplasm  alike!  Might  not  Mr  Huxley's 
reference  to  "  a  crystal  of  calc-spar"  be  very  useful  here  ?  The 
crystal  of  calc-spar  "  may  be  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime :  if  you  pass  the  same  carbonic  acid  over  the  very 
quicklime  thus  obtained,  you  will  obtain  carbonate  of  lime 
again  ;  but  it  will  not  be  calc-spco",  nor  anything  like  3t"  No, 
it  is  not  a  crystal,  for  it  is  not  crystalised.  Is  that  to  be  called 
protoplasm  which  has  not  been  protoplasted  ? 

2.  As  we  thus  bar  Mr  Huxley's  commencement, — and  not 
on  either  of  the  counts  which  he  anticipates,  its  being  "  novel" 
and  "shocking  to  common- sense,"  but  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  slovenly,  and  such  as  to  render  discussion  unworkable, — 
we  may  here  also  protest  against  his  close.  He  closes  by 
"  pointing  out"  his  alleged  "  possible  extrication."  We  happen 
to  think  that  it  is  no  extrication  at  all,  except  after  the  fashion 
of  the  vulgar  adage,  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ;"  in 
this  case,  out  of  the  "  slough"  into  the  sea — the  abyss  of  total 
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scepticism.  Anticipating  the  objection  that  the  materialistic 
scheme  which  he  has  sketched — ^though  he  denies  being  a 
materialist  himself — excludes  the  possibility  of  spirit,  spon- 
taneity, volition,  morality,  &c.,  and  binds  us  helplessly  in 
chains  of  necessity  and  "  iron"  law,  he  says  : — 

**  And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and  '  iron*  law  under  which  men 
groan  ?  Truly,  most  gratuitously  invented  bugbears.  I  suppose  if 
there  be  an  '  iron*  law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation ;  and  if  there  be  a 
physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a  stone,  unsupported,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Bat  what  is  all  we  really  know  and  can  know  about  the 
latter  phenomenon  ?  Simply,  that,  in  all  human  experience,  stones 
have  f^en  to  the  ground  under  these  conditions  ;  that  we  have  not 
the  smaUest  reason  for  believing  that  any  stone  so  cironmstanoed  will 
not  faU  to  the  ground ;  and  Uiat  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  so  fall.  It  is  very  convenient  to  indicate 
that  all  the  conditions  of  belief  have  been  fulfilled  in  this  case,  by 
calling  the  statement  that  unsupported  stones  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
'  a  law  of  nature.*  But  when,  as  commonly  happens,  we  change  tcill 
into  mustf  we  introduce  an  idea  of  necessity  which  most  assuredly  does 
not  lie  in  the  observed  facts,  and  has  no  warranty  that  I  can  discover 
elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  utterly  repudiate  and  anathematise  the 
intruder.  Fact  I  know ;  and  Law  I  know ;  but  what  is  this  Neces- 
sity, save  an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind*8  throwing?*' 

Here  Mr  Huxley  figures  in  the  perturbing  and  unphilo- 
sophical  mental  attitude  of  cursing.  He  "anathematises" 
that  wretched  intruder  "must/'  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists," — ^the  seven 
sons  of  Sceva,  to  wit, — he  "calls  over"  the  word  **mvst"  as  if 
it  had  an  evil  spirit  And  in  order  to  be  more  eflfective  and 
thoroughly  impartial,  he  personates  the  man  that  had  the  evil 
spirit  too,  and  fills  up  with  a  new  reading  the  formula  or 
schedule  of  scorn  by  which  that  unhappy  person  prefaced  his 
vigorous  exercise  of  "  leaping  on  his  exorcists  and  overcoming 
them,  and  prevailing  against  them,  so  that  they  fied  out  of  the 
house  naked  and  wounded," — ^a  performance  which,  to  make 
the  thing  complete,  as  Mr  Huxley  personates  all  the  parties 
concerned,  he  must  be  supposed  to  accomplish  upon  himself ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  is  exactly  what,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he 
has  argumentatively  done:  he  has,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
committed /feio  de  se.  No  man  should  curse,  except  on  plea  of 
necessity;  out  Mr  Huxley  curses  necessity  itself.  No  man 
can  be  allowed  to  curse  simply  if  he  wiu;  it  can  only  be 
because  he  rmist.  But  "must"  is  what  our  friend  curses  :  he 
curses  the  only  justification  of  cursing !  Besides,  if  he  curse 
"  must,"  does  he  not  see  that  he  will  have  to  go  on  cursing  can, 
and  could,  and  cannot,  and  cannot  but  ?  And  if  besides  the 
categories,  every  case  occurring  under  them  must  have  a  turn 
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too,  Mr  Huxley  will  be  in  for  his  work,  and  have  a  most 
onenyiable  time  of  it.  We  must  be  pardoned  this  sally  ;  more 
particularly  if  we  have  the  self-denial  to  refrain  from  saying, 
that  if  Mr  Huxley  justifies  himself  in  cursing  the  justification 
of  cursing,  that  must  entail  the  necessity  of  another  curse,  and 
to  justify  that  brings  on  another  still,  and  so  on  without  end  : 
a  "  necessity  which  assuredly  does  not  lie  in  any  observed  facts, 
and  has  no  warranty  that  I  can  discover  elsewhere:" — this  last 
being  a  quotation  from  Mr  Huxley  himself, — evidently  the 
suicidal  shout  with  which  the  evil  spirit  which  he  personates 
leims  upon  him,  and  overcomes  him,  and  prevails  against  him ! 
6ut  what  evil  does  this  word  "must"  do,  that  it  should  be 
treated  in  this  fashion  ?  And  why  treat  it  so  differently  from 
the  word  "will"?  Tell  us  what  will  be  the  mean  longitudes 
respectively  of  the  first  and  second  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  say  at 
midnight  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  we  will  tell  not  only  what 
win  he,  but  what  must  be,  the  mean  longitude  of  the  third 
satellite.  For  concerning  these  mean  longitudes.  La  Place,  in 
his  Mechaniqae  Celeste  (Book  II.    chap,  viil   66),  proves 

this  formula : — 

i.-3J,  +  SM  =  , 

that  is ;  The  mean  longitude  of  the  first  satellite,  minus  three 
times  the  mean  lon^tude  of  the  second,  plus  twice  the  mean 
longitude  of  the  third  is  exactly  and  invariably  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  And  a  similar  formula  holds  good  concerning  the 
mean  motions  as  concerning  the  mean  longitudes,  namely : — 

m  —  3m  +  2m  =  o 

The  transcendent  beauty  of  these  formulaa,  representative  as 
they  are  of  astronomical  facts,  will  be  perceived  by  every  one 
not  hopelessly  plunged  in  the  "  mateiialistic  slougn'' ;  and  as 
the  formulae  do  represent  facts,  we  can  afford  to  sit  loose  to 
Mr  Huxley's  silly  sneer,  that  "  the  blunders  of  the  mathe- 
matician are  of  no  practical  consequence."  Now  these  formulae 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  prior  formulae,  expressive  of  the 
force  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  geometrical  circumstances  of 
the  Jovial  system  ;  and  the  facts  they  express  are  the  inevit- 
able result  of  the  facts  presupposed.  Geometrically  placed 
as  Jupiter's  satellites  are,  and  the  central  force  of  gravi- 
tation being  as  it  is,  the  mean  longitudes  of  his  first  three 
satellites  simply  m/ast  be  related  to  each  other  as  the  above 
amazingly  simple  and  beautiful  equation  exhibits.  And,  given 
the  mean  longitudes  of  any  two  of  these  three  satellites  at  any 
given  date,  we  can  tell  what  the  mean  longitude  of  the  thiid 
will  be,  only  because  we  know  what  it  TnvM  be.  Far  "  from 
changing  wiU  into  must,''  as  Mr  Huxley  ignorantly  avers,  we 
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change  must  into  wiU.  Farther,  it  follows  from  those  two 
formulae — or,  rather,  it  is  simply  a  more  complete  reading  of 
their  import— that  these  three  satellites  cannot  be  eclipsed  at 
the  same  time,  neither  can  they,  when  viewed  fit)m  Jupiter,  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  all  in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  These 
eventualities,  therefore,  we  say,  wiU  not  take  place ;  but  we 
say  so,  only  because  we  know  that  they  cannot  take  place. 
And  "cannot "  is  as  liable,  neither  more  nor  less,  to  Mr  Huxley's 
anathema  as  "  must^' 

As  we  are,  for  the  moment,  in  an  astronomical  vein,  and  not 
so  completely  laic  here  as  in  physiology,  we  may  pass  on 
from  Jupiter  to  his  neighbour  Saturn.  Having  seen  how  with 
his  silver-gleaming  tiny  balls  the  brilliant  grand  old  juggler- 
planet  playeth  unerringly,  let  us  inquire  into  the  magnificent 
necromany  of  his  brother's  splendid  revolving  rings.  In  his 
Book  HI.,  on  Planetary  Forms, — a  subject  on  which  La  Place  is 
more  original  by  far  than  in  his  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Pla- 
netary Motions, — he  has  proved  that  if  the  rings  of  Saturn  are 
regulargeometrical  figures  of  homogeneous  substance,  theattrac- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  planet  on  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  rings,  is  expressed  by  a  negative  quantity ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  supposed  attraction  turns  out  (on  the  supposition) 
to  be  a  real  repulsion.  The  curve  described  by  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  rings  in  undergoing  this  repulsion,  would  be 
convex  towards  the  planet;  the  rings,  therefore,  would  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  the 
equilibrium  which  we  see  actually  obtains  would  be  impossible. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious :  Saturn's  rings  are  not  geometrical 
figures  of  homogeneous  substance.  We  speak  scientific  truth 
when  we  say  they  are  not.  But  we  say  they  (vre  not,  only 
because  we  know  they  cann4>t  be.  They  ''must*'  have  a 
Has.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  equilibrium.  And  here  again, 
therefore,  Mr  Huxley  must  **  anathematise"  as  befora  In  fact, 
to  be  consistent,  Mr  Huxley  must  go  on  to  curse  all  the  planets 
and  sateUites  of  the  solar  system — and  the  meteors  too,  as  soon 
as  we  get  them  brought  a  little  more  fully  under  the  powers  of 
mathematical  coniputation.  We  have  given  him  in  the  mean- 
time the  rings  of  Saturn  to  digest,  and  the  longitudes  of  Jupi- 
ter's moons,  because  the  truths  concerned  are  singularly 
beautiful,  though  not  generally  known ;  and  the  rehesursal  of 
them  may  tend  to  sustain  the  interest  of  our  readers  in  a  theme 
too  abstract  to  be  very  inviting. 

Why  should  Mr  Huxley  denounce  "necessity,"  and  yet  talk  of 
"force"?  He  is  continually  using  the  phrase,  "molecular 
forces."  His  lecture,  indeed,  gives  no  evidence  of  his  being 
acquainted  with  the  modem  doctrine  of  Energy,  and  of  the  in- 
destructiblenessof  £nergy,amidstits  multiform  transformations ; 
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and  this,  we  think,  is  scarcely  creditable  to  him ;  for  he  is  bound 
to  co-ordinate  the  results  of  physiology  with  those  of  other 
established  sciences,  or  at  least  to  indicate  his  appreciation  of 
that  problem,  if  not  to  contribute  to  its  solution.  But  apart 
from  this  :  he  scruples  not  to  use  the  word  "  force ; "  and  yet  he 
would  proscribe  the  word  "  necessity."  Does  he  not  know  that 
in  physics  the  word  "  necessity  "  ia  used — and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  LaWf  and  must,  and  cannot,  and  cannot  but — ^because 
the  idea  it  expresses  is  bound  up  with,  and  is  in  fact  identical 
with,  the  idea  of  "force."  Certain  definite  results — static  or 
dynamical,  as  the  case  may  be — are  inevitahle  on  the  pre-sup- 
position  of  "  force,"  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
assumed  to  act  No  cursing  of  a  word,  or  of  a  whole  vocabulary 
of  words,  can  take  Mr  Huxley  out  of  the  "  iron  "  vice  which  he 
has  prepared  for  himself  by  affirming  that  "  all  vital  action  " — 
"  even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  will, 
which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties," — are  "  the  result 
of  the  moleculw"  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which  displays  it." 
If  there  be  not  a  world  of  thought,  of  will,  of  spirit,  spontaneity 
and  ireedom,  higher  than,  and  dominant  over,  the  world  of  mat- 
ter ;  if  there  be  no  energy  higher  than  unconscious  energy ;  if 
tiiere  be  no  self-consciousness  that  can  direct,  and  wield,  and 
govern  force,  by  interposing  new  conditions,  and  varying  the 
drcumstances  in  which  force  acts,  then  the  whole  universe  is 
grinding  on  under  what  Mr  Huxley  expects  his  objector  to  call 
**  dire  necessity  and  iron  law,^^  whether  that  phrase  is  to  be  used 
or  not  In  that  case,  it  is  conceivable  that  its  entire  present 
state  should  be  written  down  in  a  formula  which  should 
contain,  and,  when  rightly  manipulated,  should  express,  its 
future  inevitable  history,  even  unto  eternity.  Of  that  there 
cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  Mr  Huxley  may  curse  the  word, 
and  bless  the  thing.  But  it  is  not  by  a  dexterous  juggle  of 
that  nature  that  men,  respectful  enough  towards  physiology, 
but  not  destitute  of  all  knowledge  in  other  directions,  are  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  trundled  into  a  universal  treadmill, 
thankful  merely  if  they  get  their  protoplasm  with  them.  For 
the  juggle  is  just  this:  Mr  Huxley  curses  hypothetical  necessity 
in  order  tacitly  to  bless  and  make  room  for  absolute  necessity. 
Meantime,  hypothetical  or  absolute,  there's  the  word :  it  has, 
we  presume,  some  meaning — a  bad  meaning,  he  must  think, 
before  be  "anathematises "  it  There's  the  word,  "Necessity." 
Will  Mr  Huxley  be  so  good  as  account  for  its  existence, 
and  for  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  which  he  hates?  "The 
idea  of  necessity,"  he  says,  "most  assuredly  does  not  lie 
in  the  observed  facts."  Protoplasm,  then — ^an  observed  fact — 
did  not  give  birth  to  it  Where,  then,  did  it  come  from,  if  "  all 
vital  action," — ^including  "  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now 
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giving  utterance,  and  your  thoughts  regarding  them,* — ^be 
"  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which 
displays  it  ? "  Will  Mr  Huxley  answer  that  question  before  he 
comes  to  Edinburgh  with  a  second  Sabbath  evening  lecture  ? 

To  explicate  briefly  this  embroglio  about  Necessity.  Here 
am  I,  a  self-conscious  being,  seated  in  what,  to  me,  is  practically 
the  centre  of  a  world  of  matter.  I  am  capable  of  looking  out 
upon  and  recognising  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
contemplating  protoplasm.  I  so  look  out  upon  it,  and  I  say, 
— uttering  a  great  word, — "  It  is."  Moreover,  it  is  such, — in  the 
indestructible  but  transformable  matter  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  in  the  transformable  but  indestructible  force  operating  in 
it, — ^that,  hypothetical  on  its  not  being  acted  on  from  above  or 
from  without,  its  present  state  inevitabljr  determines,  unto  abso- 
lute exactness,  every  transformation  which  it  will  undergo  even 
to  eternity  ;  and  the  same  power  which  now  perceives  that  *'  It 
is,**  has  only  to  be  conceived  of  as  indefinitely  exalted,  to  be  able 
to  read  in  what  it  is,  231  that  it  ever  wiU  he.  This  is  our  hypo- 
thetical physical  necessity.  And,  supposing  the  hypothesis 
realized,  the  necessity  becomes  absolute — ^becomes,  in  shorty 
fatalism.  But  I  find  that  I  can  not  only  look  without,  I  can 
look  within.  And  when  I  do  so,  I  find  that  I  can  utter  another 
word,  greater  far  than  "  It  is.**  I  can  say,  "  I  am."  But,  for 
anything  I  could  see  in  looking  out,  the  "  It  is  "  which  I  there 
read  might  be  an  eternal,  necessary  "  It  is" :  and  with  conceiv- 
able sufficiently-exalted  power,  such  as  that  by  which  I  might 
i*ead  in  its  present  state  its  endless  future,  I  nii^t  read  back 
also  all  its  past*  In  looking  m,  it  is  different  The  same  self- 
consciousness  which  says  "I  am,"  tells  me  that  I  am  not  an 
eternal  and  necessary  "  I  am."  I  am  contingent,  dependent, 
and  of  a  very  brief  past.  My  "  I  am  "  must  have  an  origin  and 
cause.  The  cause  of  self-consciousness  must  be  self-conscious 
too.  As  a  first  cause,  it  must  be  an  eternal  and  necessary  "  I 
AM."  My  dependent  "  I  am  "  is  the  seat  of  power,  of  volition. 
The  first  "I  AM "  must  be  a  self-consciousness  of  absolute 
power  and  of  will  unlimited.  I  can  interpose  in  the  world  of 
matter,  and  change  its  sequences.  So  can  the  unlimited  "  I 
AM,"  whose  name  is  "  I  AM  THAT  I  AM."    His  occasional  inter- 

Sosition  may  be  Miracle  :  His  perpetual  superintendence  and 
irectinff  power  is  Providence. — ^This,  at  leasts  we  place  before 
Mr  Hudey  as  our  scheme  of  thought     It  conserves  the  hypo- 

*  This  is  a  concession,  for  argomenVs  sake,  or  rather  for  brevity's 
sake.  A  past,  for  the  matoial  world,  without  interpositions  of  precisely  such 
a  kind  as  theolojnans  indicate  by  the  word  '*  miracle,"  is  thoron^y  oat  of 
the  qnestion.  Tne  modem  doctrine  of  Energy,  and  the  mathematical  Theory 
of  Heat,  have  set  that  at  rest  for  ever  by  irrefragable  demonstration— as  we 
should  like  to  taJce  an  early  opportunity  of  settinjg  before  our  readers. — ^There 
are  no  such  sectarian  bigots  gomg  as  a  certain  noisy  sect  of  naturalists. 
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thetical  physical  necessity  which  physical  science  teaches; 
and  it  saves  from  ''dire"  absolute  necessity,  and  from  the 
** materialistic  slough"  from  which  he  offers  to  "point  out 
what,  in  his  judgment,  is  the  only  possible  extrication.'' 

3.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  transgress  the  proportions  and 
necessities  of  the  case,  we  must  still  dwell  a  little  longer  in 
preliminaries.  The  fact  is,  that  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  logic  of  this  discussion,  preliminaries  are  perfectly  suflB- 
dent, — as  in  the  case  of  an  enemy  that  must  fall  before  the 
skirmishers,  unable  to  claim  the  honours  of  a  formal  assault. 
What  more,  for  instance,  can  be  necessary  to  overthrow  Mr 
Huxle/s  position  than  simply  to  point  attention  to  the  absurdly 
extrafagant  expectations  which  he  asks  us  to  cherish  from  the 
study  of  material  phenomena  ?  "  It  connects  thought,"  he 
says,  "with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  suggests 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  physical  conditions,  or  con- 
comitants of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less  accessible  to  us, 
and  a  knowledge  of  which  may,  in  future,  help  us  to  exercise 
the  same  kind  of  control  over  the  world  of  thought  as  we  already 
posseffl  in  respect  of  the  material  world."  Undoubtedly  if 
"  thought  is  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces,"  or,  as  he  says 
again,  "  the  expression  of  the  molecular  changes,"  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, this  expectation  is  warrantable.  But  there  are  certain 
difficulties.  The  relation  of  protoplasm  to  the  particular  kind 
of  thought  called  wit,  for  instance,  comes  immediately  to  be  a 
question.  It  is  generally  believed  that  wit  attains  its  climax 
by  our  witty  friend  uttering  his  facetioB  **  without  moving  a 
muscla"  That  is  to  say,  this  species  of  thought  becomes  physi- 
cally perfect  by  the  protoplasm  contributing  just  nothing  to  it ! 
But  this  is  trifling,  and  we  proceed.  For  once  Mr  Huxley  has 
stumbled  on  correct  expressions  when  he  speaks  of  '*  physical 
conditions  and  concomitants  of  thought."  He  thus  escapes,  for 
the  moment,  from  the  great  leading  category  of  confusion 
which,  from  firat  to  last^  nulUfles  ah  his  reasonings — that, 
namely,  which  confounds  the  distinction  between  a  causa  sine 
Jiea  nan  and  a  catLsa  effixnens.  Physical  conditions  and  con- 
comitants of  thought  may  well  be  admitted :  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  considering  the  correlation  presently  subsisting 
between  mind  and  matter  in  the  present  constitution  of  man. 
In  that  direction  Mr  Huxley  may  exhort  and  prophesy  to  his 
heart's  content,  for  anything  any  interest  of  ours  is  concerned  ; 
nor  are  we  likely  to  object  to  his  speculations  certainly  on  the 
^und  of  "  novelty."  All  that  he  can  have  to  say  in  that  kind 
18  in  the  category  of  the  dyspeptic  disadvantages  of  eating 
shell-fish  for  supper,  or  "  turning  lobster  into  man,"  as  he  else- 
where signalises  it.  The  "  concutions  and  concomitants"  of  the 
wetw  acma  in  corpore  mno  scarcely  constitutes  a  "  novel"  topic 
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of  inquiry.  Food,  baths,  exercise,  temperance,  ventilation,  &c., 
are  well  enough  known  and  admitted  to  have  important  rela- 
tions with  man's  powers  of  thought ;  and  there  is  no  hesitation 
anywhere,  as  Mr  Huxley  must  know,  in  regarding  them  as  in 
the  category  of  the  caiLsa  sine  qua,  non  of  efficient  thinking. 
But  it  is  a  hugely  different  thing  to  substitute  the  protoplasm 
as  the  causa  ejfficiens  of  thought,  and  then  speculate  on  the 
"control  over  the  world  of  thought,"  which,  in  future,  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  to  give.  We  shall  briefly  test  this  bizarre 
idea,  making  all  admissions  to  our  physiological  friends  which 
the  utmost  admiration  of  their  science  can  demand.  We  shall 
admit  that  the  protoplasm  is  an  absolutely  perfect  register  of 
every  thought  that  passes  through  our  minds :  also,  we  shall 
suppose  their  powers  of  reading  its  molecular  changes  in  its 
living  condition  to  be  absolutely  perfect  too :  and  now  we  shall 
think  a  little  bit  of  thinking.  We  shall  think  as  follows  : — ^A 
is  greater  than  B,  and  B  is  greater  than  C,  therefore  A  is  greater 
than  C.  This  is  correct  thinking ;  and  we  shall  concede,  that 
during  the  currency  of  it,  the  protoplasm  has  undergone  pro- 
gre^ive  changes  exactly  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  it ; 
and  we  shall  admit  also,  that  without  our  thinking  aloud,  a 
glance  at  our  protoplasm  would  enable  a  profound  physiologist 
to  see  exactly  what  we  have  thought  And  now  we  shall  think 
again  : — A  is  greater  than  B,  and  B  is  greater  than  C,  there- 
fore C  is  greater  than  A.  This  is  precisely  the  same  tbinUng 
as  before,  with  the  exception  that,  in  the  closing  inference,  A 
and  C  have  been  interchanged.  And  we  shall  concede,  as  be- 
fore, that  the  protoplasm  represents  that  interchange ;  that  its 
action  now  is  an  exact  repetition  of  its  former  action,  except 
80  much  as  is  necessary  to  represent  that  we  have,  in  the  con- 
clusion, interchanged  the  letters.  The  protoplasm  represents 
that  Does  it  represent  that  that  interchange  is  a  change  of 
truth  into  falsehood?  Does  its  action  inaicate,  concerning 
these  two  bits  of  thinking  severally,  that  the  one  is  valid  think- 
ing, and  the  other  is  illegitimate  and  false  ?  Most  manifestly 
it  ought  to  do  so,  if  protoplasm,  or  rather  our  knowledge  of 
protoplasm,  is  to  give  us  "  control  over  the  world  of  thought." 
Abnormal  thinking  should,  in  that  case,  have  as  its  "oonoo- 
mitant,"  abnormal  action  of  the  protoplasm.  Illogical  conclu- 
sions should  indicate  disease  in  the  cellular  tissue.  When  we 
think  in  defiance  of  logic,  it  should  be  understood  we  are 
thinking  in  defiance  of  protoplasm  pari  passu.  Is  it  so? 
Does  the  protoplasm  act  under  protest  in  furnishing  its  con- 
ditions and  concomitants  to  false  reasoning  ?  Does  it  ring  an 
alarum  bell  ?  Does  it  hint  the  fault,  or  even  hesitate  disUke  ? 
Does  it  complacently  accord  its  aid  to  Euclid,  and  grudge  and 
growl  over  several  passages  of  Mr  Huxley  on  the  Physical  Basis 
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of  Life  ?  Far  fix>in  it  Protoplasm,  if  responsible,  is  respon- 
sible for  a  very  scandalous  ''indiscriminate  endowment  of  truth 
and  error"  !  Precisely  as  the  electric  telegraph  transmits  lying 
messages  and  messages  of  fact  indiscriminately,  irresponsibly 
serving  both  alike,  so  with  protoplasm, — imless  pretensions  yet 
unheard  of  are  to  be  vamped  up  on  its  behalf.  Are  we  to  be 
told,  say,  that  logical  thought  is  the  result  of  molecular  forces 
of  attraction,  and  illogical  thought  the  result  of  molecular  forces 
of  repulsion  ?  We  ought  to  be  told  something  at  least  equi- 
valent, if  protoplasm  is  to  give  us  a  command  over  the  world 
of  thought  such  as  we  already  possess  in  respect  of  the  material 
world.  That  seems  to  Mr  Huxley  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  longed  for.  'Tis  the  silliest  deaiderium  surely  to  which 
educated  man  ever  gave  expression.  Thank  God,  with  all  our 
illogical  conclusions,  and  all  our  mournful  failures,  our  control 
of  the  world  of  thought  is  higher,  grander,  more  valuable  far, 
than  "what  we  possess  in  respect  of  the  world  of  matter." 
Imagination,  bodying  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen,  turns 
them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name.  "  I  think  my  thoughts  in  Qod,"  said  Kepler.  And  God 
is  not  protoplasm,  nor  protoplasm  God. 

Let  us  listen  to  Mr  Huxley's  description  of  protoplasm  : — 
**  Yon  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  common  nettle  owes  its  stingmg 
property  to  the  innumerable  stifif  and  needle-like,  though  exquisitely 
delicate,  hairs  which  cover  its  surface.  Each  stinging-needle  tapers 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  slender  summit,  which,  though  rounded  at  the 
end,  is  of  such  microseopie  fineness  that  it  readily  penetrates,  and 
breaks  off  in,  the  skin.  The  whole  hair  consists  of  a  very  delicate 
outer  case  of  wood,  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  a 
layer  of  semi-fluid  matter,  fnU  of  innumerable  granules  of  extreme 
minuteness.  This  semi-fluid  lining  is  protoplasm,  which  thus  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  bag,  full  of  a  limpid  liquid,  and  ronghly  correspond- 
ing in  form  with  the  interior  of  the  hair  which  it  fills.  When  viewed 
with  a  sufficiently  high  magnifying  power,  the  protoplasmic  layer  of 
the  nettle  hair  is  seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unceasing  activity.** 

And  again : — 

"  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  drawn  by  pricking  one*s  finger,  and  viewed 
with  proper  precautions  and  under  a  sufficiently  high  microscopic 
power,  there  will  be  seen,  among  the  innumerable  multitude  of  litUe, 
dreular,  disooidal  bodies,  or  corpuscles,  which  float  in  it  and  give  it 
its  colour,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  of 
somewhat  larger  size  and  very  irregular  shape.  If  the  drop  of  blood 
be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  these  colourless  corpuscles  will 
be  seen  to  exhibit  a  marvellous  activity,  changing  their  forms  with 
great  rapidity,  drawing  in  and  thrusting  out  prolongations  of  their 
substance,  and  creeping  about  as  if  they  were  independent  organisms. 
The  substance  which  is  thus  active  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  and  its 
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acUvitj  differs  in  detail,  rather  than  in  principle,  from  that  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  nettle.*' 

And  this  he  follows  up  by  saying : — 

**  Thus  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  tnms  ont  to  be  what  may 
be  termed  the  strnctoral  unit  of  the  human  hody.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hody,  in  its  earliest  state,  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  noits ;  and^  ia 
its  perfect  condition,  it  is  a  multiple  of  such  units,  Tariously  modified.*' 

"  Variously  modified" !  And  Mr  Huxley  expects  us  to  accept 
this  as  science  I  When  be  himself — not  contented  with  the 
function  for  which  he  is  competent,  and  in  which  we  willingly 
yield  him  our  respect  and  gratitude — enters  on  a  field  of  in- 
quiry in  which  we  are  compelled  at  the  outset  to  ask  for  the 
reason  of  variety  and  for  the  differentiating  cavse,  he  puts  us 
off  with  the  indeterminate  and  slip-sfaod  expression,  *'  variously 
modified"  !  And  yet  he  counts  himself  entitled  to  call  the 
'*  dogmas  of  theology  baseless,"  and  the '' blunders  of  the  mathe- 
matician of  no  practical  consequence.*'  Protoplasm  is  henceforth 
to  account  for  everything;  but  the  "structural'' design  and 
force — the  "multipl3ring"  power  or  principle — the  "nucleating" 
susceptibility,  and  the  "  nucleating"  ener^ — and  the  "  modify- 
ing*' principle,  whether  in  its  nature,it8  origin,  its  action,  its  con- 
ditions,— all  these  are  to  go  by  the  run — unexplained  and  unac- 
counted for!  And  this  is  Science  I  And  we  are  to  accept  a 
theory,  discussed  by  Mr  Huxley  in  a  style  of  such  shocking 
slovenliness  as  this,  with  the  same  respect  as  we  listen  to  his 
description  of  the  observations  of  legitimate  physiology !  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

Identifying  nettle-protoplasm  and  blood-protoplasm — and  all 
others,  '*  variously  modifiea,"  we  presume — ^Mr  Huxley  proceeds 
to  affirm  and  illustrate  the  two  following  doctrines  : — First,  "  A 
unity  of  power  or  faculty,  a  unity  of  form,  and  a  unity  of  sub- 
stantial composition  pervade  the  whole  living  world  i'  and. 
Secondly,  *'  AU  the  multifarious  and  complicated  activities  of 
man,"  including  "  even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,'' 
are  the  activities  of  protoplasm,  results  of  the  changes  of  the 
molecular  forces  of  protopla8m,and  are  comprehensible  under  tiie 
three  categories  of  contractility,  alimentation,  and  reproduction. 
These  are  his  two  dogmas ;  and  he  intimates  that  he  expects 
for  them  jointly  the  pleasing  coraomen  of  "  gross  and  brutal 
materialism."  We  shall  see  Dr  Girling  grappUng  with  him  on 
issues  which  he  can  less  easily  afford  to  despise,  and  reveeding 
that  his  physiological  thesis  is  "  baseless/'  and  his  inferences 
false  even  though  it  were  well  founded. 

I.  As  to  the  dogma  of  a  '^  unity  of  power,  of  form,  and  of 
substance  pervading  the  whole  living  world,**  founded  on  the 
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(adsumed)  unit  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm,  we  should  like 

before  introducing  Dr  Stirling's  dissipation  of  it,  to  say  a  word 

or  twa     What  right  has  Materialism  or  Positivism  to  talk  of 

*'  unity  "?    "  Unit"  and  "  unity"  are  dangerous  words  to  call  our 

attention  to  in  such  a  reference.     (1.)  As  to  ''  unit/'    You 

cannot  frame  a  material  world  of  units  without  calling  in 

duality.    To  adapt  a  happy  phrase  of  Dr  Stirling's:  Whoso 

dogs  the  unity  duality  dogs  him.    The  atomic  theory  demands 

polarity,  as  well  as  the  material  unit,  else  it  is  inexpressible. 

The  atom  is  a  machine  with  two  poles ;  and  even  one  such 

machine  implies  design  ;  how  much  more  the  concerted  action 

of  millions  of  them !    Four  and^twenty  years  have  not  effaced 

the  impression  we  received  from  perusing  the  following  sen* 

tences  of  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Study 

of  Natural  Philosophy" :— •'•  Now  when  we  see  a  great  number 

of  things  precisely  alike,  we  do  not  believe  this  similarity  to 

have  originated  except  firom  a  common  principle  independent 

of  them ;  and  that  we  recognise  this  likeness  chiefly  by  the 

identity  of  their  deportment  under   similar  circumstances, 

strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the  conclusion.    A  line  of 

spianing-jennies,  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  dressed  exactly  alike^ 

and  going  through  precisely  the  same  evolutions,  gives  us  no 

idea  of  independent  existence ;  we  must  see  them  act  out  of 

concert  before  we  can  believe  them  to  have  independent  wills 

and  properties,  not  impressed  on  them  from  without.     And 

this  conclusion,  which  would  bo  strong  even  were  there  only 

two  individuals,  precisely  alike  in  all  respects,  and  for  evei% 

acquires  irresistible  force  when  their  number  is  multiplied 

beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceiva     If  we  mistake 

not,  then,  the  discoveries  alluded  to  in  reference  to  the  atomic 

theory,  effectually  destroy  the  idea  of  an  eternal,  self-existent 

matter^  by  giving  to  each  of  its  atoms  the  essential  characters, 

at  once,  of  s^  manufactured  article,  and  a  subordinate  agent" 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  Mr  Huxley  has  to  face  in 

deiding  with  units  even  of  inorgMiic  matter.    It  is  absolute 

infatuation  for  him  to  introduce  the  idea  of  the  "unit"  in 

dealing  with  matter  organised.     (2.)  But  it  is  even  still  more 

so  for  him  to  ask  our  attention  to  the  idea  of  "  unity."    A  unit, 

even  under  the  atomic  theorjr,  is  not  indivisible  in  conception. 

We  can  quite  legitimately  imagine  the  atomic  unit  dividing 

itself  into  two— like  the  cilia  as  seen  under  the  mici-oscope — 

or  like  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  in  physiology,  as  each  portion 

gathers  round  it  a  portion  of  the  cell,  and  so  two  complete 

cells  are  formed  of  one.    So  may  we  conceive  of  the  atom  as 

divided  off  in  two,  each  half  acquiring  in  the  disruption  the 

new  pole  necessary  to  its  complete  equipment  for  atomic 

action  as  before.     We  cannot  evade  the  possibility  of  this  con-> 
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ception,  uiiless  we  replace  the  idea  of  the  atom  by  that  of  a 
mathematical  point  as  a  centre  of  force,  thus  taking  refuge  m 
the  theory  of  Boscovich — a  theory  far  too  refined  and  subtle, 
far  too  closely  allied  with  the  world  of  "  spirit,"  and,  in  that 
sense,  in  every  light  far  too  good,  to  find  favour  with  our 
materialists.  In  their  worship  of  matter,  they  must  take  with 
them  the  hypothetical,  indefinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  they 
must  admit  its  applicability  in  conception  even  to  the  final  atoms 
in  which  matter  may  be  proved  or  supposed  to  exist  But 
though  the  "unit"  may  be  divided,  "  unity"  cannot.  And  if 
protoplasm  accounts  for  all,  how  is  divisibility  to  beget  indivi- 
sibility? A  spherical  surface,  for  instance,  may  be  divided 
indefinitely,  but  you  cannot  divide  sphericity.  The  idea  of 
a  hemisphere  is  not  a  half  of  the  idea  of  sphericity.  Sphericity 
is  a  true  unity.  It  is  as  true  and  indivisible  a  unity,  in  my 
mind,  as  a  divisible  unit  cell,  qua  cell,  is  a  unit  in  nature.  And 
supposing  it  possible  that  some  thoughts  could  result  from  the 
molecular  forces  of  protoplasm,  Mr  Huxley  will  be  eternally 
baffled  in  accounting  for  this  thought.  And  yet  he  jauntily 
talks  of  unity  ! — unity  of  form,  unity  of  power,  unity  of  sub- 
stance.   And  he  attributes  them  all  to  protoplasm  ! 

But  passing  from  the  metaphysics  to  the  physiology  of  the 
question,  let  us  see  if  these  various  unities  are  borne  out  by 
scientific  examination. 

1  •  As  to  unity  of  sv^ance.  We  have  seldom  read  anything 
more  complete  and  overwhelming  than  the  following  redargu- 
ment  of  Dr  Stirling's  on  this  point : — 

"  We  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  towards  a  proof  of  difference  which 
will  only  cumulate,  I  hope,  that,  even  should  we  grant  in  all  proto- 
plasm an  identity  of  chemical  ingredients,  what  is  called  AUotropy 
may  still  have  introduced  no  inconsiderable  variety.  Ozone  is  not 
antozone,  nor  is  oxygen  either,  though  in  chemical  constitution  all  are 
alike.  In  the  second  place,  again,  we  may  say  that,  with  varying  pro- 
portions, the  same  component  parts  produce  very  various  results. 
By  way  of  illustration,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  sudli  different  things 
as  the  proteids,  gluten,  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatine,  &e.,  compared  with 
the  urinary  products,  urea  and  uric  acid ;  or  with  the  biliary  products, 
glycocol,  glycocolio  acid,  bili-mbin,  bili-verdin,  &c. :  and  yet  all  these 
substances,  varying  so  much  the  one  from  the  other,  are,  as  proto* 
plasm  is,  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
But,  in  the  third  place,  we  are  not  limited  to  a  fnay  say  ;  we  can 
assert  the  fact  that  all  protoplasm  is  not  chemically  identical.  All 
the  tissues  of  the  organism  are  called  protoplasm  by  Mr  Huxley ;  but 
can  we  predicate  chemical  identity  of  muscle  and  bone,  for  example  ? 
In  such  cases,  Mr  Huxley,  it  is  true,  may  bring  the  word  'modified ' 
into  use ;  but  the  objection  of  modification  we  shall  examine  later. 
Id  the  meantime,  we  are  justified  by  Mr  Huxley's  very  argument,  in 
regarding  all  organised  tissues  whatever  as  protoplasm ;  for  if  these 
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iiBBiies  are  not  to  be  identified  in  protoplasm,  we  most  rappose 
denied  what  it  was  his  one  business  to  affinn.  Jbid  it  is  against  that 
affirmation  that  we  point  to  the  fact  of  mneh  chemical  difference 
obtaining  among  the  tissues,  not  only  in  the  proportion$  of  their  fun- 
damental elements,  but  also  in  the  addition  (and  proportions  as  well) 
of  such  others  as  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potass,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  &o.  Vast  differences  yitally  must  be  legitimately 
assumed  for  tissues  that  are  so  different  chemically.  But,  in  the 
fourth  place,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Germans  for  asserting  that 
the  cells  themselves — ^and  they  now,  to  the  most  advanced,  are  only 
protoplasm— do  differ  chemicidly,  some  being  found  to  contain  gly- 
cogen, some  cholesterine,  some  protagon,  some  myosin.  Now  such 
substances,  let  the  chemical  analogy  be  what  it  may,  must  still  be 
allowed  to  introduce  chemical  difference.  In  the  last  place,  Mr  Hux- 
ley's analysis  is  an  analysis  of  dead  protoplasm,  and  indecisive,  con- 
sequently, for  that  whidi  lives.  Mr  Huxley  betrays  sensitiveness  in 
advance  to  this  objection  ;  for  he  seeks  to  rise  above  the  sensitiveness 
and  the  objection  at  once  by  styling  the  latter  '  frivolous.'  Never- 
theless the  Germans  say  pointedly  that  it  is  unknown  whether  the 
same  elements  are  to  be  referred  to  the  cells  after  as  before  death. 
Kiihne  does  not  consider  it  proved  that  living  muscle  contains  syn- 
tonin  ;  yet  Mr  Huxley  tells' us  in  his  Physiology,  that  *  syntonin  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  muscle  and  flesh.'  In  general,  we  may  say, 
according  to  Strieker,  that  all  weight  is  put  now  on  the  examination 
of  living  tissue,  and  that  the  difference  is  fully  allowed  between  that 
and  dead  tissue." 

2.  As  to  unity  of  form.  Dr  Stirling  shews  that  Mr  Huxley's 
dogma  on  this  point,  is  as  baseless  as  on  the  former  : — 

**  By  £>rm,  Mr  Huxley  will  be  found  to  mean  the  general  appear- 
ance and  structure ;  and  by  fistculty  or  power,  the  action  exhibited. 
Now  it  will  be  very  easy  to  prove  that,  in  neither  respect,  do  all 
specimens  of  protoplasm  agree.  Mr  Huxley's  representative  proto- 
plasm, it  appears,  is  that  of  the  nettle-sting ;  and  he  describes  it  as  a 
granulated,  semi-fluid  body,  contractile  in  mass,  and  contractile  also 
in  detail  to  the  development  of  a  species  of  circulation.  Strieker, 
again,  speaks  of  it  as  a  homogeneous  substance,  in  which  any  granules 
that  may  appear,  must  be  considered  of  foreign  importation,  and  in 
which  there  are  no  evidences  of  circulation.  Further,  according  to 
Strieker,  protoplasm  varies  almost  infinitely  in  consistence,  in  shape, 
in  structure,  and  in  function.  In  consistence  it  is  sometimes  so  fluid 
as  to  be  capable  of  forming  in  drops ;  sometimes  semi-fluid  and 
gelatinous ;  sometimes  of  considerable  resistance.  In  shape — ^for  to 
Stdcker  the  cells  are  nowprotoplasm — ^we  have  club-shaped  protoplasm, 
0obe-shaped  protoplasm,  cup-shaped  protoplasm,  bottle-shaped 
protoplasm,  spindle-shaped  protoplasm,  branched,  threaded,  ciliated 
protoplasm,  circle-headed  protoplasm,  flat,  conical,  cylindrical,  longi- 
tudinal, prismatic,  polyhedral,  and  palisade-like  protoplasm.  In 
structure,  again,  it  is  sometimes  uniform  and  sometimes  reticulated 
into  interspaces  that  contain  fluid*    In  functioui  lastly — and  here  w» 
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baTd  entered  on  the  coneidaration  of  faenlfy  or  power-*-6om«  proto* 
pteem  10  vagnMit  (so  io  traiuilaie  tvandenui),  and  of  aaknown  xae,  like 
the  colourless  blood  corimscles." 

3.  As  to  unity  o{ function.  Matters  are  not  any  better  here: — • 
**  Some  again  produces  pepsine,  and  some  fat.    Some  at  least 
contains  pigment.    Then  there  is  nerve-protoplasm,  brain-protoplasm, 
bone-protoplasm,  muscle-protoplasm,  and  protoplasm  of  M  the  other 
tissues,  no  one  of  which  but  produces  only  its  own  kind,  and  is  unin* 
terchangeable  with  the  rest.     Lastly,  on  this  head,  we  have  to  point 
to  the  overwhelming  fact  that  there  is  the  infinitely  different  protoplasm 
of  the  yarious  infinitely  different  plants  and  animals,  in  each  of  which 
its  own  protoplasm,  as  in  the  ease  of  that  of  the  vajrious  tissues,  but 
produces  its  own  kind,  and  is  unintercbangeable  with  that  of  the  rest. 
It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  these  latter  are  examples  of  modified 
protoplasm.     The  objection  of  modification,  as  said,  we  have  to  see 
by  itself  later ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be  asked.  Where  are  we 
to  begin  pot  to  have  modified  protoplasm  ?    We  have  the  example 
of  Mr  Huxley  himself,  who,  in  the  nettle-sting,  begins  already  with 
modified  protoplasm ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Rindfleisch  for 
asserting  that  *  in  eveiy  different  tissue  we  must  look  for  a  different 
initial  term  of  the  productive  series.*  .  •  .  .  •  These  considerations 
on  function  all  concern  faculty  or  power ;  but  we  have  to  notice  now 
that  the  characteristic  and  fundamental  form  of  power  is  to  Mr  Huxley 
contractility.    He  even  quotes  Goethe  in  proof  of  contractility  being 
the  main  power  or  facully  of  Man !    Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  said  i^ 
once  that,  while  there  are  differences  in  what  protplasm  it  contractile, 
all  protoplasm  is  not  contractile,  nor  dependent  on  contractility  for 
its  functions.    In  the  former  respect,  for  example,  muscle,  while  it  is 
the  contractile  tissue  special,  is  also  to  Mr  Huxley  protoplasm ;  yet 
Strieker  asserts  the  inner  constroetion  of  the  contractile  substance,  of 
which  muscle-fibre  virtually  consists,  to  be  essentially  different  from 
contractile  protoplasm.    Here,  then,  we  have  the  contractile  sub$tmnco 
proper  <  essentially  different '  from  the  contractile  iource  proper.    In 
the  latter  respect^  afain,  we  shall  not  call  in  the  tfncontractile  sub- 
stances, which  Mr  Huxley  himself  denominates  protoplasm — ^bread, 
namely,  roast  mutton,  and  boiled  lobster ;  but  we  may  ask  where— ^ 
even  in  the  case  of  a  living  body — is  the  contractility  of  white  of  egg  ? 
In  this  reference,  too,  we  may  remark  that  KUbne,  who  divides  the 
protoplasm  of  the  epidermis  into  three  classes,  has  been  unable  to 
distinguish  contraotUity  in  his  own  third  class.    Lastly,  where,  in 
relation  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  nervous  system,  is  there  evidence  of 
its  contractility  ?    Has  any  one  pretended  that  thought  is  but  the  con- 
traction of  the  brain ;  or  is  it  by  contraction  that  the  yerj  nerves 
operate  contraction — the  nerves  that  supply  muscles,  namely  7    Mr 
Huxley  himself»  in  his  Physiology,  describes  nervous  aetion  very 
difierently.     There  tanducHon  is  spoken  of  without  a  hint  of  ee»trac- 
tion.    Of  the  higher  faculties  of  man  I  have  to  speak  again  ;  but  let 
US  just  ask  where,  in  the  case  of  any  pore  sensation-^^smell,  taste, 
touch,  sound,  colour^a  there  proof  of  any  contraction  9    Are  we  to 
suppose  that  between  the  physical  cause  (tf  heat  without,  and  the 
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menial  sensaUon  of  beat  withm»  eontnetion  is  an  jwhera  interpolated  ? 
Geoearall J,  ia  concloaion  here,  while  remindlDg  of  Yirchow*8  teetiinooy 
to  the  iaberent  ineqimlities  of  cell*oapacitj,  let  as  bat,  on  the  qneetion 
of  fiieolty,  contrast  the  kidney  and  the  brain,  OTen  as  these  organs  are 
^ewed  by  Mr  Hoxley.  To  him  the  one  is  bat  a  sieve  for  the  extrasion 
of  refose :  the  other  thinks  Newton's  'Prineipia '  and  Iliads  of  Homer." 

From  specimens  like  these,  our  readers  will  probably  be  dis^ 
posed  to  affree  with  us  tbat^  considered  simply  as  an  essay  on 
the  physiology  of  the  qaestion— and  that  is  by  far  the  least  im- 
portant aspect  of  it — Dr  Stirling's  "  As  regards  Protoplasm," 
ranks  far  above  Mr  Huxley's  "  Physical  bf^is  of  Life.  The 
multitude  of  physiological  labours  and  labourers  that  he  passes 
under  review  is  amazing.  Condensation  and  lucidity  are 
united  in  a  degree  that  any  writer  may  well  envy.  The  entire 
history  of  the  subject,  "^since  John  Hunter  wrote  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  nature  of  the  blood,**  passes  before  ^us  ;  and  the 
result  is  an  amount  of  information  concerning  protoplasm 
which  we  seek  for  in  vain  in  the  slap-dash  and  slovenly  essay 
of  Mr  Huxley.  We  learn,  also,  from  Dr  Stirling  to  appreciate 
the  still  undetermined  questions  concerning  the  cell,  the 
fiudeua,  and  the  matter  called  prciopldsni ;  and  we  confess 
our  delighted  concurrence  with  him  in  desiring  to  see  the 
nuclevs  legitimately  elevated  to  a  rank  and  an  importance 
soch  that  it  shall  dominate  over  the  others  most  clearly.  We 
do  so,  because — without  "spiriting*'  matter  away  altogether, 
like  Boscovich — we  think  his  theory  of  centres  of  force  a  very 
fSucinating*  and  highly  intellectual  one.  The  service  which  it 
more  immediately  behoves  a  valid  metaphysical  philosophy  at 
the  present  day  to  render,  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
examinins^  the  relations  between  Energyt  and  Will  There 
seems  to  be  a  meeting  point  here  between  the  worlds  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  closer  and  more  intimate  to  the  great  questions 
concerned,  than  any  other  that  has  engaged  attention.  The 
nucleus,  as  tbe  centre  of  organising  power  or  principle,  for 
that  reason  secured  our  interest  immediately.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  us  to  consider  it  as  directly  the  "  analogue  of  the 
subject^"  mind,  as  Dr  Stirling  in  the  following  passage  does — 
though  our  thought  was  evidently  running  very  much  in  the 
same  direction:  the  greater  was  our  de%ht  in  finding  it 

*  It  18  extremelv  interestingto  see,  from  Tyndars  Memoir  of  Faraday,  what 
a  fascination  the  theory  of  Boscovich  had  for  such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  great 
eleetrkuaii.  Without  sabserilnng  to  it,  he  was  contimaally  piorsning  liiMS  of 
thought  SQffiested  by  it :  aad,  very  singalarlv,  he  was  frequently  ImI  in  this 
way  to  nnd^bted  and  valuable  discovery.  May  not  the  explanation  be,  that 
tiie  fine  idealism  (not  snbjective,  be  it  observed)  implied  in  the  theory  of 
matheniatical  points  as  centree  of  force,  qnadnrtes  so  closely  with  the  reoog- 
nitkm  of  wiU  and  design  and  the  "  objective  idea,"— the  *'  analogue  of  the 
subject,*'  as  it  were,  as  Stirling  so  finely  calls  the  nucleus, 

T  We  use  the  word  £neigy  in  the  technical  meaning  of  modem  science. 
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brought  out  in  connection  with  a  passage,  in  the  purest  style 
and  finest  order  of  intellectual  eloquence,  which,  we  are  Bure, 
it  will  gratify  our  readers  that  we  now  produce : — 

<'  In  this  reference,  we  may  allude  to  the  weighty  opinion  of  the 
late  Professor  Goodsir,  who  anticipated  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
certain  of  the  determinations  of  Yirchow.  Goodsir,  in  that  anticipa- 
tion, wonderfaUy  rich  and  ingenious  as  he  is  everywhere,  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  interesting  and  successfol  than  in  what  concerns  the 
naoleus.  Of  the  whole  cell,  the  nucleus  is  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
8chleiden,  Schwann,  and  others,  the  most  important  element  And 
this  is  the  view  to  which  I,  who  have  little  business  to  speak,  wish 
success.  This  universe  is  not  an  accidental  cavity,  in  which  an 
accidental  dust  has  been  accidentally  swept  into  heaps  for  the  acci- 
dental evolution  of  the  majestic  spectacle  of  organic  and  inorganic 
life.  That  majestic  spectacle  is  a  spectacle  as  plainly  for  the  eye  of 
reason  as  any  diagram  of  the  mathematician.  That  majestic  spectacle 
could  have  been  constructed,  was  constructed,  only  in  reason,  for 
reason,  and  by  reason.  From  beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  across 
the  green  hem  of  earth,  up  to  the  imperial  personaHtj  of  man,  all, 
the  furthest,  the  deadest,  the  dustiest,  is  for  fusion  in  the  invisible 
point  of  Ihe  single  Ego — whieh  alone  glorifies  it.  Far  the  subject, 
and  on  the  model  of  the  subject,  all  is  nwde.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  this  nucleus  itself,  as  analogue  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  yet  be  proved  the  most  important  and  indispensable  of  all 
the  normal  cell-elements.*' 

Eiige,  euge :  lo  tri/wmphe!  "  In  reason,  for  reason,  and  by 
reason."  One  little  step  more,  and  it  is  inevitable :  "  Of  Him, 
and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things :  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever."  And  as  our  warrant  for  this  one  little  step, 
we  will  protest  in  jubilant  shout,  until  the  welkin  ring  and  the 
angels  listen :  '*  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image ;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him.** 

IL  Thus,  and  so  crushingly,  is  Mr  Huxley's  physiological 
thesis  disposed  of.  We  advance  now  to  the  metaphysics,  into 
which  bis  materialism  necessarily  drags  us.  And  here,  of 
course,  Dr  Stirling  is  entitled  to  protest  that  all  his  farther 
dealing  with  Mr  Huxley's  essay  is  argument  ex  abundante. 
The  premises  having  been  disposed  of  as  pure  gratuitous  as- 
sumption, the  validity  of  the  conclusion  need  not  he  examined  at 
all  except  ex  gratia.  But  in  case  physiology  should  ever  make 
any  better  progress  towards  establishing  anything  in  the  line  of 
Mr  Huxley  s  now  destroyed  "  basis,"  it  is  good  to  be  prepared 
beforehand  with  the  proof,  that  even  stiS  the  conclusion  is 
untenable.  Hence  our  reason  for  gratitude  to  Dr  Stirling  for 
having  ''granted  pro  hoc  vice"*  that  there  is  a  physical  basis 
of  life,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine  its  alleged  materiality. 

How  Mr  Huxley  can  disclaim  being  a  materialist,  passes  all 
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out  comprehension.  He  claims  a  perfect  analogy  between 
water  and  protoplasm — ^protoplasm  organised  and  living,  as 
well  as  dead.  The  admitted  analogy,  chemically  and  physi- 
cally, between  water  and  dead  protoplasm  cannot  serve  him, 
nnless  he  allege  identity  between  dead  protoplasm  and  living 
protoplasm.  That  identity,  however,  underlies  all  his  argu- 
ment ;  and  by  this,  the  veij  burlesque  of  logic,  he  parades 
materialism  the  rankest  Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  unaer  the 
electric  spark,  become  water.  Four  elements  instead  of  two, 
— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, — under  the  action 
of  pre-existing  protoplasm  become  protoplasm.  There  you 
have  the  water;  and  you  don't  talk  about  "aquosity"  as 
a  property  of  water.  Here  you  have  the  protoplasm  :  Are 
you  to  talk  of  "vitality"  as  a  property  ot  it?  You  have 
the  chemical  constituents  of  water,  and  the  spark  turns  them 
into  water.  You  have  the  chemical  constituents  of  proto- 
plasm, and  the  already-living  protoplasm  turns  them  into  pro- 
toplasm. This  last,  by  the  way,  seems  to  us  equivalent  to 
saying,  that  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  x,  will  help  us 
to  find  the  value  of  x.  Certainly  his  analogy  should  readjust 
itself  to  the  eflTect  of  making  pre-existent  water,  and  Hot  an 
electric  spark,  turn  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  water.  That  is 
the  fair  analogy.  Water  should  feed  itself,  as  protoplasm  does. 
It  would  at  least  be  something  like  what  we  are  in  search  of, 
though  the  mighty  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic 
would  still  subsist 

1.  As  to  this  difference, — of  which  Mr  Huxley,  like  the 
scoffers  of  the  last  days  anent  another  difference,  "  willingly  is 
ignorant," — ^let  us  hear  our  author : — 

"  To  begin  with  chemical  combiDation,  it  is  not  nnjnst  to  demand 
Uiat  the  analogy  which  must  be  admitted  to  exist  in  that,  and  a  gene- 
ral physical  respect,  sbould  not  be  strained  beyond  its  legitimate  limits. 
Protoplasm  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  chemic^  substance  ;  protoplasm 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  physical  substance.  As  a  compound  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  it  comports  itself  chemically 
— at  least  in  ultimate  instance — in  a  manner  not  essentially  different 
from  that  in  which  water,  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
comports  itself  ohemicallj.  In  mere  physical  aspect,  again,  it  may 
count  quality  for  quahty  with  water  in  the  same  aspect.  In  short,  so 
far  as  it  is  on  chemical  and  physical  structure  that  the  possession  of 
distinctive  properties  in  any  case  depends,  both  bodies  may  be  allowed 
to  be  pretty  well  on  a  par.  The  analogy  must  be  allowed  to  bold  so 
far :  BO  £&r  but  no  farther.  One  step  farther  and  we  shall  see  not  only 
that  protoplasm  has,  like  water,  a  chemical  and  physical  structure, 
but  tibat,  unlike  water,  it  has  also  an  organised  or  organic  structure. 
Now  this,  on  the  part  of  protoplasm,  is  a  possession  in  excess ;  and 
wHh  relation  to  that  excess  there  can  be  no  groxmds  for  analogy. 
This,  perhaps,  is  what  Mr  Huxley  has  omitted  to  consider.     When 
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insistiog  on  attribntiog  to  protoplasm  the  qualities  it  possessed,  be- 
cause of  its  chemical  and  phjaical  stractare,  if  it  was  for  chemical  and 
physical  Btractnre  that  we  attribated  to  water  t to  qoalities,  he  has  simply 
forgotten  the  addition  to  protoplasm  of  a  tiiird  stractare  Uiat  can  only  be 
named  organic.  '  If  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its  pro- 
perties, so  are  those  presented  by  protoplasm,  li?ing  or  dead,  its 
properties.'  When  Mr  Haxley  speaks  Urns,  Exactly  so,  we  may 
answer :  *  Hying  or  dead  I '  That  alternative  is  simply  slipped  in  and 
passed ;  bat  it  is  in  that  alternative  that  the  whole  matter  lies.  Che- 
mically, dead  protoplasm  is  to  Mr  Haxley  qaite  as  good  as  living 
protoplasm.  As  a  sample  of  the  article,  he  is  qaite  content  with  dead 
protoplasm,  and  even  swallows  it,  he  says,  in  the  shape  of  bread, 
lobster,  matton,  &c.,  with  all  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  desired. 
Still,  as  concerns  the  argament,  it  mast  be  pointed  oat  that  it  is  only 
these  that  can  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  water ;  and  that  living 
protoplasm  is  not  only  nnlike  water,  bat  it  is  nnlike  dead  protoplasm. 
Living  protoplasm,  namely,  is  identical  with  dead  protoplasm  only  so 
far  as  its  chemistry  is  concerned  (if  even  so  mach  as  that) ;  and  it  is 
qaite  evident,  conseqaently,  that  difference  between  the  two  cannot 
depend  on  that  in  which  they  are  identical — cannot  depend  on  the 
chemistry.  Life,  then,  is  no  affair  of  chemical  and  physical  stractare, 
and  mast  find  its  explanation  in  something  else.  It  is  thus  that,  lifted 
high  enough,  the  light  of  the  analogy  between  water  and  protoplasm 
is  seen  to  go  out.  Water,  ia  fact,  when  formed  from  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  is,  in  a  certain  way  and  in  relation  to  them,  no  new  product ; 
it  has  still,  like  them,  only  chemical  and  physical  qualities  ;  it  is  still, 
as  they  are,  inorganic.  So  far  as  kind  of  power  is  concerned,  they  are 
still  on  the  same  level.  But  not  so  protoplasm,  where,  with  preser- 
vation of  the  chemical  and  physical  likeness,  there  is  the  addition  of 
the  unlikeness  of  life,  of  organisation,  and  of  ideas.  Bat  the  addition 
is  a  new  world — a  new  and  higher  world,  the  world  of  a  self-realising 
thought,  the  world  of  an  entelechy.  The  change  of  language  objected 
to  by  Mr  Huxley  is  thus  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  it  is  not  mere  mole- 
cular complication  that  we  have  any  longer  before  ns,  and  the  qualities 
of  the  derivative  are  essentially  and  absolutely  different  from  the  quali- 
ties of  the  primitive.  If  we  did  invent  the  term  aquosity,  then,  as 
an  abstract  sign  for  all  the  qualities  of  water,  we  should  really  do  very 
little  harm  ;  but  aquosity  and  vitality  would  still  remain  essentially 
nnlike.  While  for  the  invention  of  aquosity  there  is  little  or  no  call, 
however,  the  fact  in  the  other  case  is  that  we  are  not  only  compelled 
to  invent,  but  to  perceive  vitality.  We  are  quite  willing  to  do  as  Mr 
Huxley  would  have  us  to  do :  look  on,  watch  the  phenomena,  and 
name  the  results.  But  just  in  proportion  to  our  faithfulness  in  these 
respects  is  the  necessity  for  the  recognition  of  a  new  world  and  a  new 
nomenclature.  There  are  certainly  different  states  of  water,  as  ice  and 
steam  ;  but  the  relation  of  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  or  of  either  to  the 
vapour,  surely  offers  no  analogy  to  the  relation  of  protoplasm  dead  to 
protoplasm  alive.  That  relation  is  not  an  analogy  but  an  antithesis, 
the  antithesis  of  antitheses.  In  it,  in  fact,  we  are  in  presence  of  the 
one  incommunicable  gulf— the  gulf  of  all  gulfs— -that  gulf  which  Mr 
Huxley's  protoplasm  is  as  powerless  to  efface  as  any  other  material 
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cspedient  thai  has  ever  been  roggetted  rince  the  ejes  of  men  first 
looked  into  it — the  mighty  galf  between  death  and  life." 

2.  The  very  physiologists,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tho 
most  profound  investigations  on  this  subject,  admit  this  dif- 
ference, though  Mr  Huxley,  who  seems  to  be  somewhat  behind 
in  his  information  in  his  own  department,  ignores  it : — 

'*  The  differences  alluded  to  (they  are,  in  order,  organisation,  and 
life,  the  objectiTe  idea— design,  and  the  enhjeetive  idea — thought),  it 
may  be  remarked,  are  admitted  by  those  very  Germans  to  whom  pro- 
toplasm, name  and  thing,  is  dae.  They,  the  most  advanced  and 
innovating  of  them,  directly  avow  that  there  is  present  in  the  cell '  an 
architectonic  principle  that  has  not  yet  been  detected.*  In  pronoanc- 
ing  protoplasm  capable  of  active  or  vital  movements,  they  do  by  that 
re^,  they  admit  also,  to  an  immaterial  force,  and  they  ascribe  the 
processes  exhibited  by  protoplasm — in  so  many  words — not  to  the 
molecules,  but  to  organisation  and  life.  It  is  remarked  by  Kant  that 
*  the  reason  of  the  specific  mode  of  existence  of  every  part  of  a  living 
body  lies  in  the  whole,  whilst  with  dead  masses  each  part  bears  this 
reason  within  itself;*  and  this  indeed  is  how  the  two  worlds  are  dif- 
ferentiated. A  drop  of  wster,  once  formed,  is  there  passive  for  ever, 
susceptible  to  infiaence,  but  indifferent  to  influence,  and  what  influence 
reaches  it  is  wholly  from  without.  It  may  be  added  to,  it  may  be 
subtracted  from ;  but  iufiaitely  apathetic  quantitatively,  it  is  qualita- 
tively independent.  It  is  indifiSerent  to  its  own  physical  parts.  It  is 
without  contractility,  without  alimentation,  without  reproduction, 
without  specific  function.  Not  so  the  ceU,  in  which  the  parts  are 
dependent  on  the  whole,  and  the  whole  on  the  parts ;  which  has  its 
activity  and  raiean  d'iire  within;  which  manifests  all  the  powers 
which  we  have  described  water  to  want ;  and  which  requires  for  its 
continuance  cooditions  of  which  water  is  independent.  It  is  only  so 
far  as  organisation  and  life  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  cell  is 
thus  different  from  water.  Chemically  and  physically,  as  said,  it  can 
shew  with  it  qualify  for  quality.  How  stremgely  llr  Huzley*s  deli- 
verances shew  beside  these  facts !  He  can  '  see  no  break  in  the  series 
of  steps  in  molecolar  complication  ;*  but,  glaringly  obvious,  there  is  a 
step  added  that  is  not  molecular  at  all,  and  that  has  its  sopporiing 
conditions  completely  elsewhere.  The  molecules  are  as  fully  accounted 
for  in  protoplasm  as  in  water ;  but  the  sum  of  qualities,  thas  ex* 
haasted  in  the  latter,  is  not  so  exhausted  in  the  former,  in  which  there 
are  qualities  due,  plainly,  not  to  the  molecules  as  molecules,  but  to  the 
fonn  into  idiichtiiey  are  thrown,andthe  force  that  makes  thatform  one.' 
'*  In  protoplasm,  even  the  lowest,  then,  but  much  more  conspicu- 
ously in  the  highest,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  molecular  force, 
another  force  unsigoalised  by  Mr  Huxley — the  force  of  vital  organisa- 
tion. But  this  force  is  a  rational  unity,  and  that  is  an  idea ;  and  this 
I  would  point  to  as  a  second  form  of  the  addition  to  the  chemistry  and 
physics  of  protoplaem.  We  have  just  seen,  it  is  true,  that  an  idea  may 
be  found  in  inorganic  matter,  as  in  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems 
generally.  But  the  idea  in  organised  matter  is  not  one  operative,  so 
to  speak,  from  without :  it  is  one  operative  from  within,  and  in  an 
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iDfinitely  more  intimate  and  pervading  manner.  The  units  that  form 
the  complement  of  an  inorganic  system  are  bat  independently  and  ex- 
ternally in  place, like  units  in  a  procession;  but  in  what  is  organised  there 
is  no  individual  that  is  not  sublated  into  the  unity  of  the  single  life." 

3.  We  wish  to  signalise  the  beautiful  expression,  "  But  this 
force  is  a  rational  unity,  and  that  is  an  idea."*  We  have  already 
said  something  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the  word  "  unity"  when 
used  in  the  interest  of  materialism.  It  is  a  sheer  forgery  in 
Mr  Huxley  to  pen  the  word  at  alL  When  he  shall  gain  a  right 
to  say,  that  smell  is  the  parent  of  rotation,  let  him  talk  of 
molecules  begetting  unity.  We  are  not  to  be  put  oflf  with 
perpetual  sheer  paralogism.     But  we  proceed  : — 

<*  In  the  smallest,  lowest  protoplasm  cell,  then,  we  have  this  rational 
unity  of  a  complement  of  individuals  that  only  are  for  the  whole  and 
exist  in  the  whole.  This  is  an  idea,  therefore ;  this  is  design :  the 
organised  concert  of  many  to  a  single  common  purpose.  The  rudest 
savage  that  should,  as  in  Paley's  illustration,  find  a  watch,  and  should 
observe  the  various  contrivances  all  controlled  by  the  single  end  in  view, 
would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge — ^though  in  his  own  way — thai  what 
he  had  before  him  was  no  mere  physical,  no  mere  molecular  product. 
So  in  protoplasm  :  even  from  the  first,  but,  quite  undeniably,  in  the 
completed  organisation  at  last,  which  alone  it  was  there  to  produce;  for 
a  single  idea  has  been  its  one  manifestation  throughout.  And  in  what 
machinery  does  it  not  at  length  issue  ?  Was  it  molecular  powers  that 
invented  a  respiration — that  perforated  the  posterior  ear  to  give  a 
balance  of  air — that  compensated  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  h  fenestra  ro- 
tunda— ^that  placed  in  the  auricular  sacs  those  otoliiheSf  those  express 
stones  for  hearing  ?  Such  machinery  !  The  chorda  tendmea  are  to 
the  valves  of  the  heart  exactly  adjusted  check-strings  ;  and  the  con- 
tractile columns  earner  are  set  in,  under  contraction  and  expansion, 
to  equalise  their  length  to  their  office.  Membranes,  rods,  and  liquids 
— it  required  the  express  experiment  of  man  to  make  good  the  £iet, 
that  the  inventor  of  the  ear  had  availed  himself  of  the  most  perfect 
apparatus  possible  for  his  purpose.  And  are  we  to  conceive  such 
machinery,  such  apparatus,  such  contrivances  merely  molecular? 
Are  molecules  adequate  to  such  things — molecules  in  their  blind 
passivity,  and  dead,  dull  insensibility  ?  ....  Mr  Huxley  saw 
DO  break  in  the  series  of  steps  in  molecular  complication  ;  but,  though 
not  molecular,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  more  striking,  what 
more  absolute  break  could  be  desired  than  the  break  iQto  an  idea.  It 
is  of  that  break  alone  that  we  think  in  the  watch ;  and  it  is  of  thai 
break  alone  that  we  should  think  in  the  protoplasm  which,  far  more 
cunningly,  far  more  rationally,  constructs  a  heart,  an  eye,  or  an  ear. 
That  is  the  break  of  breaks,  and  explain  it  as  we  may,  we  shall  never 
explain  it  by  molecules**' 

4.  Vital  organisation,  however — manifesting  "  unity,"  objec- 
tively embodjdng  •*  idea,"  and  inevitably  suggesting  "aesign" — 
is  not  all  There  is  the  subjective  idea,  the  phenomenon  of 
thought  as  thought,  to  be  accounted  for  :-r- 
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**  We  can  say  here  at  once,  in  fact,  that  as  thought,  let  its  eon- 
neetion  be  what  it  may  with,  has  neyer  been  proved  to  result  from, 
organisation,  no  improvement  of  the  proof  required  will  be  found  in 
protoplasm.  No  one  power  that  Mr  Huxley  signalises  in  protoplasm 
can  account  for  thought:  not  alimentation,  and  not  reproduction, 
certainly ;  but  not  even  contractility.  We  have  seen  already  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  contraction  being  necessary  even  for  the  simplest 
sensation ;  but  much  less  is  there  any  proof  of  a  necessity  of  contrac- 
tion for  the  inner  and  independent  operations  of  the  mind.  Mr 
Huxley  himself  admits  this.  He  says  :  '  Speech,  gesture,  and  every 
other  form  of  human  action  are,  in  the  long  run,  resolvable  into  mus- 
cular contraction  ;'  and  so,  *  even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of 
feeling,  and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  are 
not  excluded  from  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the 
subject  of  them,  they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the  re- 
lative positions  of  parts  of  the  body.*  The  concession  is  made  here, 
we  see,  that  these  manifestations  are  differently  known  to  the  subject 
of  them.  But  we  may  first  object  that,  if  even  that  privileged  '  every 
one  but  the  subject*  were  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  contractions,  he 
would  not  know  much.  It  is  only  because  he  knows,  first  of  all,  a 
thinker  and  wilier  of  contractions  that  these  themselves  cease  to  be 
but  passing  externalities,  and  transitory  contingencies.  Neither  is  it 
reasonable  to  assert  an  identity  of  nature  for  contractions,  and  for  that 
which  they  only  represent.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  confound  either 
the  receiver  or  the  sender  of  a  telegraphic  message,  with  the  movements 
which  alone  bore  it,  and  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  sign  is  not  the  thing  signified,  it  is  but  the  servant  of  the  signifier 
— ^his  own  arbitrary  mark— and  intelligible,  in  the  first  place,  only  to 
him.  It  is  the  meaning,  in  all  cases,  that  is  alone  vital ;  the  sign  is 
but  an  accident.  To  convert  the  intemality  into  the  arbitrary  exter- 
nality that  simply  expresses  it,  is  for  Mr  Huxley  only  an  oversight. 
Your  ideas  are  made  known  to  your  neighbour  by  contractions,  there- 
fore your  ideas  are  of  the  same  nature  as  contractions  !  Or,  even  to 
take  it  from  the  other  side,  your  neighbour  perceives  in  you  contrac- 
tions only,  and  therefore  your  ideas  are  contractions  !  Are  not  the 
vitaljelements  here  present  the  two  correspondent  intemalities,  between 
which  the  contractions  constitute  but  an  arbitrary  chain  of  external 
eommunication,  that  is  so  now,  but  may  be  otherwise  again  ?  The 
ringing  of  the  bell  at  the  window  is  not  precisely  the  dwarf  within. 
Nor  are  Engineer  Ohappe*s  '  wooden  arms  and  elbow-joints  jerking 
and  fugling  in  the  air,*  to  be  identified  with  Engineer  Chappe  him- 
self. For  the  higher  faculties,  even  for  speech,  &o.,  assuredly  Mr 
Huxley  might  have  well  spared  himself  this  superfluous  and  inappli- 
eable  reference  to  contraction.'* 

6.  What  a  fatal  concession  is  that  of  Mr  Huxley  when  he 
says,  "  Even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and 
of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  are  not 
excluded  from  this  classification  [of  contractility,  alimentation, 
reproduction],  inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the  subject  of 
them,  they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the  rela- 
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live  parts  of  the  body."  Thought,  emotion,  volition  are  known 
to  the  subject  of  them  otlierwise  than  by  contractility  ;  for, 
clearly,  of  the  three  categories,  contractility  alone  can  be  con- 
cerned here.  Be  it  so.  But  why  isolate  the  "subject  of 
them"  in  this  respect  from  "  every  other"?  Is  it  my  contrac- 
tilities or  contractions  that  I  communicate  to  my  friend  when, 
by  "  speech  and  gesture,"  I  essay  to  convey  to  him  my  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  volitions.  If  contractility  does  not  make  me  con- 
scious of  them,  how  shall  contractility  make  him  cognisant  of 
them  ?  Also:  is  it  not  plain  as  daylight  that  his  contractility,  in 
connection  with  apprehending  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  very 
differently  exercised  from  mine  in  uttering  them  ?  and  should 
he  not,  for  that  reason,  take  in  totally  different  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  those  which  I  attempt  to  convey  ?  If  my  thoughts 
are  molecular  contractions,  must  not  precisely  the  same  con- 
tractions happen  to  my  friend  if  he  is  to  understand  my  mean- 
ing? And  how  can  he  possibly  gratify  me  by  saying,  "I 
entirely  agree  with  you,"  if  the  contractions  don't  agree? 
What  wretched  trifling !  And  this  is  not  all.  What  has  a 
blind  man  to  do  with  the  "  transitory  changes  in  the  relative 
parts  of  my  body,"  when  I  call  to  him  out  of  a  crowd,  and  he, 
perhaps,  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  who  has  called  ?  He  is 
no  anatomist,  we  shall  say  ;  no  physiologist ;  no  natural  philo- 
sopher. He  never  heard  of  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere, 
nor  of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  He  takes  in  the  manifestation  of 
my  "  intellect,  feelings,  or  will"  for  all  that  The  idea  that  they 
are  known  to  him,  any  more  than  they  are  known  to  me,  only 
as  transitory  molecular  changes,  is  a  pure  hallucination.  This 
is  the  very  chaos  and  phantasmagorion  of  science.  Mr  Huxley's 
contractility  must  be  in  a  bad  condition,  else  he  would  surely 
have  contracted  with  advantage  here.  Does  he  not  see,  that 
by  isolating  the  "subject"  of  thought  from  the  recipient 
of  thought,  and  by  placing  them  in  such  outrageously  different 
relations  to  molecular  movement  and  muscular  contraction,  ho 
is  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  the  recognition  of  thought  by 
thought.  Thought  can  be  recognised  by  thought  only  as 
thought.  Mr  Huxley  admits  that  the  subject  of  it  is  conscious 
of  it  as  thought,  not  as  contraction.  It  would  be  unspeakably 
less  absurd  to  refuse  this  admission  than  to  demand  that  the 
recipient  of  thought  is  cognisant  of  it  as  contraction  merely, 
and  not  as  thought !  Tis  the  very  farce  and  screaming  panto- 
mime of  logic. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  allow  us  to  follow  Dr  Stirling 
farther  through  the  exhaustive  and  overwhelming  argumenta- 
tion of  his  intensely  interesting  hrochure.  In  the  form  of  a 
tractate,  it  has  more  than  the  value  of  many  a  volume.  Any- 
thing more  perfect  in  the  way  of  analysis— in  the  way  of 
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putting  the  case,  as  we  say — in  the  way  of  doing  justice  to  all 
the  considerations  involved — and  of  repeatedly  arraying  his 
antagonist  against  himself — it  has  not  been  our  fortune  to 
meet  with.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  produce  his 
exposure  of  the  mighty  difference  between  the  place  held  on 
one  side  of  the  analogy  between  the  electric  spark  and  already 
existing  protoplasm,  called  in  to  account  for  the  protoplasm  we 
see  coming  into  existence.  Right  well  may  ho  ask,  "  If  for 
protoplasm,  pre-existing  protoplasm  is  always  necessary,  how 
was  there  ever  a  first  protoplasm  ?"  And  if  vegetable  proto- 
plasm alone  can  act  on  the  chemical  constituents  to  transform 
them  into  itself,  while  animal  protoplasm  can  act  only  on 
matter  already  elaborated  into  protoplasm,  animal  or  vege* 
table,  well  may  he  ask  how  Mr  Huxley  can  venture  to  lay 
down  the  position,  that  unity  of  function  belongs  to  all  proto- 
plasm whatsoever.  We  should  have  been  glad,  also,  to  produce 
our  author's  demonstration  of  the  inconvertibility  of  one  kind 
of  protoplasm  into  another.  ''  But  a  more  important  point  is 
this,  that  the  functions  themselves  remain  quite  apart  from  the 
alleged  convertibility.  We  can  neither  acquire  the  functions 
of  what  we  eat,  nor  impart  our  functions  to  what  eats  us.  We 
shall  not  come  to  fly  by  feeding  on  vultures,  nor  they  to  speak 
by  feeding  on  jus.  No  possible  manure  of  human  brains  will 
enable  a  corn-field  to  reason.  But  if  functions  are  incon- 
vertible, the  convertibility  of  protoplasm  is  idle.  In  this  incon- 
vertibility, indeed,  functions  will  be  seen  to  be  independent  of 
mere  chemical  composition.  And  that  is  truth :  for  function 
there  is  more  required  than  chemistry  and  physics."  We 
should,  also,  have  liked  to  analyse  his  very  complete  exposure 
of  the  fallacy  of  Darwinianism  with  which  he  sums  up  his 
polemic  against  Mr  Huxley.  We  give  instead  an  extract  from 
his  Essay  on  "Materialism"  delivered  some  twelve  months 
ago  to  the  "  Medical  Students'  Christian  Association  "  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  is,  by  itself  alone,  sufficient  to  emancipate  any 
reader  who  has  been  fascinated  by  Darwin's  wealth  of  illustra- 
tioD  ;  for  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  his  baseless  theory : — 

"  Accepting  natural  contingency,  however,  the  Darwinian  will  be 
unwilling  to  believe  that  his  own  natural  selection  is  bat  its  metaphor. 
This,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  credible  to  oorselves.  In 
seasons  of  scarcity,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  the  long-necked  herbi- 
vora,  who  had  necessarily  access  to  trees,  might  live,  while  the  short- 
necked  (mes  died.  Bat  where  is  the  nataral  selection  here  ?  Is  the 
long  neek,  then,  as  such,  better  than  the  short  one  t  Is  the  contin- 
gency of  scarcity  to  be  called  selection  ?  Selection  implies  choice,  the 
choice  of  a  better ;  but,  in  the  contingency  that  would  give  leaves  to 
the  k>ng  neek  and  deny  them  to  the  short,  are  we  to  recognise  an 
ietnal  selectiooy  an  actual  choice  ?    By  some  convulsion  of  the  earth. 
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all  the  water  on  it  might  hecome  a  foot  deep.  In  that  case  the  eprat 
coQceivahly  would  live,  while  the  whale  died ;  hat  could  such  a  con- 
tingency he  regarded  as  a  selection  ?  In  the  same  way,  a  change  of 
temperature  in  any  latitude  might  destroy  thousands  of  lives,  hut 
surely  it  is  only  a  perverse  eye  that  would  see  in  such  a  catastrophe  a 
process  of  natural  choice.  Some  other  change  of  conditions  might 
hring  it  about  that  our  atmosphere  should  be  always  in  that  state  of 
hurricane  which  alarmed  us  in  Edinburgh  some  few  weeks  ago,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  self-evident  that  it  would  be  all  over  with  the  larks. 
But  would  we  be  right  to  see  in  this  contingency  natural  selection — 
an  actual  natural  choice  ?  Mr  Darwin  has  simply  shewn,  but  with 
an  amazing  wealth  of  illustration,  and  an  amazing  love  of  hypothesis, 
what  we  have  known  all  along,  that  life  is  dependent  on  conditions,  to 
which  conditions  it  is  also — and  often  in  a  wonderful  manner,  but 
still  within  limits — ^pliable ;  but  he  has  not  traced  life  to  conditions,  he 
has  not  shewn  any  origin  of  Me  from  conditions,  with  consequent  ulti- 
mate development  into  the  organised  world  as  it  now  exists." 

Christianity  and  the  church  of  Christ  have  surely  great 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  services  of  an  author  so  thrice-illustri- 
ous in  the  highest  region  of  thought  as  Dr  Stirling  has  proved 
himself  to  be.  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  tractates  on 
Materialism  and  Protoplasm  will  introduce  him  to  the  thorough 
admiration  of  religious  men  of  science  and  scientific  men  of 
piety  to  whom  his  great  work  on  the  "Secret  of  Hegel" 
may  remain  a  sealed  book.  For  our  own  part,  being  unable 
to  afford  six  months  of  total  leisure  for  the  mastery  of  it, 
— and  it  needs  that,— we  have  done  little  more  than  spend  a 
few  evenings  over  it.  We  rejoiced,  however,  to  come  upon  a 
passage  such  as  this : — 

«  Cannot  we,  at  all  events,  rise  from  Hegel  with  a  clearer,  firmer 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  principle  in  this  universe, — 
with  a  clearer,  firmer  conviction  of  this  principle  being  thought,  spirit, 
— and  with  a  clearer,  firmer  conviction  that  man  partakes  of  this 
infinite  principle,  and  that,  consequently,  he  is  immortal,  free,  and 
in  communion  with  Go:].  For,  I  confess  it  all  comes  to  this,  and 
that  philosophy  is  useless  if  inadequate  to  this.  A  philosophy,  in 
fact,  whose  purpose  and  effect  are  not  to  countenance  and  support  all 
the  great  interests  of  religion,  is  no  philosophy,  but  a  material  for  the 
fire  only." — /Secret  of  Hegel,  vol.  i,  p.  241. 

We  can  fancy  the  magnanimous  delight  with  which  Chalmers 
would  have  read  a  passage  such  as  this,  and  how  cordially  be 
would  have  wished  Godnspeed  to  investigations,  however  intri- 
cate and  novel,  and  aside  from  his  own  hues  of  thought,  when 
they  lead  to  issues  such  as  these.  Nor  can  we  name  the  name 
of  the  greatest  Briton  of  the  century,  vrithout  saying  how 
strongly  we  are  convinced  that  the  great  interests  he  defended, 
in  the  higher  philosophy  and  in  natural  theology,  are  all  bound, 
to  this  day,  to  the  selfsame  stake  and  issues  as  his  splendid 
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reasonings  and  copious  illustration  bound  them.  Who  are  they 
that  would  pretend,  in  Apologetics,  to  be  ahead  of  him  ?  or  why 
are  his  immortal  works  less  read  by  students  now  than  twenty 
years  ago?  Is  it  true  that  Darwinianism  and  Protoplasm 
have  so  thoroughly  changed  the  sta;tu8  questionia,  that  the  old 
lines  of  defence  are  antiquated  ?  Far  from  it  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  Dr  Stirling  insisting, — as  Dr  Candlish,  in  another 
reference,  has  analogously  insisted, — that,  "so  far  as  this 
aigument  is  concerned,  protoplasm  has  not  introduced  any 
the  slightest  difference.  All  the  ancient  reasons  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  as  against  organisation,  can  be  used  with 
even  more  striking  effect  as  against  protoplasm."  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  anything  that  physiology  can  reveal,  though 
microscopic  power  should  increase  a  million  fold,  can  ever  really 
alter  the  issue  on  which  the  rights  of  Reason  and  the  being 
and  the  claims  of  God  depend.  There  is  an  eternal  antinomy 
between  the  world  of  molecules  and  the  world  of  mind.  **  It 
is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  transition,  but  as  a  contrecoup,"  as 
Stirling  says  so  beautifully.  The  antinomy  is  reconciled,  in 
the  present  constitution  of  man,  by  correlation,  which  it  is  as 
hopeless  to  find  out  bv  searching,  as  it  is  insane  to  deny. 
The  only  conceivable  Master  of  that  correlation  is  the  God 
whom  we  go  a  great  way  to  define,  when  we  say  that  He  is  its 
Master,  and  that  He  instituted  it  when,  forming  Man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  He  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life, 
and  Man  became  a  Living  Soul. 

How  jejune  to  substitute  for  this  wondrous  contrecoup, — this 
antinomy,  harmonised  in  subtle,  searchless  correlation, — ^a  tame 
homogeneity  and  one-world  movement  of  the  dusty  molecules 
themselves!  O  hexagrammic  geometricians,  and  amphibious 
archetypal  architects, — ye  busy  bees  and  building  iDeaversI 
Hide  ye  your  diminished  heads :  Othello's  occupation's  gone. 
Look  at  those  far  more  wondrous  "cells,"  that  frame  them- 
selves, and  do  their  own  geometry.  Look  at  these  "cottages 
of  clay,"  that  build  themselves, — ^not  by  plan,  design,  or 
contract,  but  by  "contractility"  alone.  See  yon  wise  and 
witty  molecules,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,— ever  thinking 
out  their  poems,  proofs,  plays,  and  proverbs.  See  those  dutiful 
and  conscientious  "  eggs, '  so  intelligently  obedient  evermore  to 
the  heavenly  command, "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth."  No  need  of  Beason  now,  nor  Instinct ;  not  even 
that  of  a  beaver  or  a  bee.  And  no  discrimination  of,  no  need 
of,  fv/nction.  Behold,  what  a  "tricksy  eye"  the  camera 
obscura  is !  What  powers  of  vision  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  is 
gifted  with !  How  intelligent  and  communicative  a  creature, 
— ^though    somewhat   unscrupulous    and   unprincipled, — that 
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galvanic  battery,  with  its  trembling  needle-fingers  and  its  long 
antennsB  of  electric  wire !  And,  high  o'er  all,  imperial,  kingly 
Protoplasm, — father  of  gods  and  men ! — which  taketh  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  "with  part 
thereof  he  maketh"  more  protoplasm,  more  gods  and  men, 
even  while  all  the  time  rasping  in  ceaseless  contiguity  with 
other  "part  thereof"  which  goeth  out  into  the  draught! 

A  burial  be  decreed  for  the  dirt-philosophy !  And  a  truce  with 
chaff  and  trifling.  We  set  aside  dead  lenses,  oamercM,  tele- 
scopes,— if  eyes  have  they,  yet  they  see  not;  magnetic  needles, — 
dead  fingers,  which  Life  and  Reason  alone  can  point  and  fugle 
with;  wires,  that  are  not  thinkers;  tubes  and  strings,  that 
are  not  musicians.  The  workmanship  of  men's  hands, — they 
that  make  them  are  Tiot  like  unto  them,  till  they  bow  down  to 
worship  them,  and  unman  themselves.  We  set  them  all  aside. 
We  take  the  littlest  living  "  cell :"  and  we  say  of  it,  what  we  say 
of  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  and  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
We  say  of  that  little  cell,  as  we  say  of  that  great  city  : — '*  Its 
Builder  and  Maker  is  QoD."  A&. 


Aet.  VL — A  Chapter  on  FroMce. 

SOLDIEBS    versus    FABMEBS— PABIS    AND    THE    DfPEBIAL    PBO8PE0T8 

P0ITIEB8   AND    CALVIN BOBDEAUX  AND  **  PBATEBNITY" BAYONNB 

AND  THE  BABTHOLOMEW   MASSACBE — BIABBITZ THE  CECTJHENIGAIi 

COUNCIL  AND  THE  PUTUBE  OP  EUBOPE. 

A  FORTNIGHT  of  tempests,  rough  seas,  and  oft-recurring 
wrecks  along  the  southern  coast  of  England  had  filled 
the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  with  disastei-s.  But  now  the 
melancholy  list  was  closed,  and  we  had  a  choice  night  for  cross- 
ing the  Channel.  There  was  just  enough  of  tumble  in  the  sea 
to  give  interest  to  the  voyage.  There  was  a  glorious  moon  in 
the  sky.  The  cliffs  of  Dover  rose  behind  us,  looking  in  the 
pale  light  like  hills  of  snow,  while  their  beacon-lights,  which 
gleamed  on  their  summit,  seemed  stars  emerging  from  the 
horizon,  and  promising  ever  to  mount  into  the  sky.  They  did 
not,  however,  but  clung  steadily  to  their  hill-top,  and  thus  in- 
dubitably attested,  as  do  certain  other  stars,  their  aflSnity  to 
earth.  Away  we  went  oyer  the  waters,  which  heaved  like  the 
breast  which  feels  the  disturbing  force  of  some  great  sorrow 
which  has  not  yet  spent  itself.  The  scene  was  an  exhilarating 
one,  though  at  midnight.     The  fine  moon  and  sailing-cloud 
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overhead,  and  the  noble  vessel  ploughing  her  way  over  the 
labouring  sea,  whose  low,  broad  swell,  as  it  rolled  past,  glittered 
in  the  radiance  of  the  lamp  of  night  Some  of  the  passengers, 
however,  were  foolish  enough  to  get  sea-sick.  There  they  sat, 
by  the  vessel's  side,  a  row  of  pallid  ghosts,  muffled  in  huge 
cloaks,  napkins  round  their  heads,  each  flanked  by  a  large  white 
basin,  of  ominous  import,  but  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
more  particularly.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  an 
odd  way  of  enjoying  their  voyage.  They  seemed  to  prefer  it, 
however ;  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  quarrel  with  them  for  tak- 
ing their  pleasure  in  their  own  way. 

Of  the  run  to  Paris  we  would  not  speak,  were  it  not  to  bring 
into  view  the  signs  of  advance  which  successive  visits  to  France 
enable  us  to  mark.  In  some  things  there  is  progress,  in  others 
there  is  none.  We  are  old  enough  to  be  able  to  look  back  to 
the  days  of  the  old  "Diligence,"  and  to  recall  journeys  made  by 
that  conveyance — we  shudder,  even  at  this  distance,  at  the  recol- 
lection of  their  weariness.  The  linen  blouse  was  then  the 
almost  universal  upper  gai'ment  of  Frenchmen — ^the  higher 
classes  excepted.  I^ow  it  has  all  but  disappeared.  In  its  room 
have  come  the  broad-cloths  of  England,  and  the  tweeds  of  Scot- 
land. Twenty-five  years  ago,  one  half  the  women  in  Paris 
wore  the  'mutch,  such  as  it  may  be  still  seen  in  parts  of  Aber- 
deenshire. Now  the  head-gear  of  the  French  women  is  like 
our  own.  We  have  an  idea  that  the  fashions  come  from  Paris. 
They  may  have  done  so  once ;  but  they  do  so  no  longer.  There 
is  a  silent  persistent  English  invasion  going  on  all  over  Europa 
English  fashions,  as  weU  as  English  ideas,  are  pervading  the 
continent.  Its  peoples  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  assimilations 
going  on,  and  of  their  slow  but  steady  subjugation  by  England; 
but  to  the  stranger,  who  visits  them  only  at  intervals,  it  is  very 
marked.  English  good  sense,  comfort,  and  substantiality  are 
carrying  it  over  French  smartness  and  frippery ;  and  one  must 
penetrate  to  the  more  southern  regions,  and  the  more  out  of  the 
way  nooks  of  Europe,  before  his  eye  is  reminded  by  the  antique, 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  people  that  he  is  out  of  England. 

But  in  husbandry  France  stands  still.  Draining,  which  has 
so  changed  the  aspect  of  Scotland,  and  ameliorated  its  climate, 
seems  an  unknown  art  in  France  ;  and  after  weeks  of  rain,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  country  looks  much  as  the  earth 
may  have  done  when  emerging  from  the  flood — one  vast  quag- 
mire. The  diminutive  fields  are  walled  round  by  willow  bushes, 
whose  unpruned  branches  sweep  over  half  the  space  they  en- 
close, shutting  out  sun  and  plough.  Here  and  there  are  patches 
of  fields  which  the  plough  does  not  visit  at  all,  and  which  seem 
to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  holiday  of  fallow ;  and,  both  in 
spring-time  and  harvest,  and  all  year  through,  go  idle,  basking 
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in  the  warm  sun,  and  drinking  in  the  rain,  yet  contributing 
nothing  to  the  bam-yards  or  the  wine-presses  of  France.  Even 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  the  farming  is  like  that  which  may  be 
met  with  in  a  Highland  Scotch  glen,  where  the  husbandman, 
contending  with  a  sterile  soil,  a  wet  climate,  and  a  brief  summer, 
can  shew  only  a  thin  and  dwarfish  cultivation.  Weeds  abound, 
the  grass  is  tufty,  and  the  tall  poplars,  which  in  endless  lines 
cross  and  re-cross  the  country,  diversify  its  face,  doubtless,  but 
tend  to  exhaust  its  strength.  Let  loose  the  ploughs  and  farmers 
of  Scotland  on  France,  and  what  a  flood  of  com,  wine,  and  oil 
would  overflow  the  land.  It  would  pay  better  than  ten  Algerias, 
or  a  hundred  Solferinos.  If  France  would  adore  the  plough 
instead  of  the  sword,  'twere  something. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  in  France  the  soldiers  appear  to  be 
as  numerous  to  the  full  as  her  farmers.  True,  there  are  two 
instruments  with  which  man  subjugates  the  earth,  the  plough 
and  the  sword ;  but  there  is  a  diflference.  The  one  reaps  the  har- 
vest of  glory,  the  other,  the  more  prosaic,  but  more  substantial, 
harvest  of  corn.  Glory  versus  bread.  A  look  in^at  Versailles 
will  shew  that  the  brilliant  Frenchman  has  not  unfrequently 
preferred  the  former.  And  so  he  has  toiled  right  manfully 
at  the  sword,  and  now  he  might  cover  all  the  unproductive 
acres  of  his  land  with  the  immortal  names  of  his  battles  and 
victoriea  There  are  men,  perhaps,  who  would  prefer  that  they 
were  covered  with  wheat.  The  plough,  too,  works  more  sweetly. 
It  pursues  its  noiseless  but  fruitful  course  amid  the  rains,  and 
the  dews,  and  the  sunlight ;  while  the  sword  delights  in  blood 
and  tears.  Right  cheerily  whistles  the  swain  who  guides  the 
plough.  He  Mrno  wields  the  sword  works  amid  the  groans  of 
dying  men,  and  the  wail  of  the  widow.  These  things,  however, 
are  not  reported  in  bulletins  and  gazettes,  nor  can  one  hear  the 
echoes  of  them  coming  from  the  marbles  of  triumphal  arches. 
But,  despite  bulletins  and  triumphal  arches,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  condition  of  France.  A  very  mountain  of  steel  is 
?iled  up  over  her — bayonets  and  sabres,  cannons  and  camps  ; 
Jhasseurs  de  Vincennes,  Algerian  Zouaves,  and  red  trousers 
without  end.  Yes,  the  substance  and  shadow  go  together ;  the 
shadow  in  this  case  being  the  **  glory,"  and  the  substance  being 
very  substantial,  indeed— an  army,  namely,  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  men.  This  is  a  terrible  draft  from  the  agricultural 
population.  No  wonder  that  the  population  of  the  rural  parts 
of  France  is  decreasing,  and  that  the  taxes  are  rapidly  growing, 
while  the  numbers  of  those  who  contribute  to  their  payment  is 
every  year  diminishing.  How  can  France  rise  under  such  a 
load  ?     The  burden  of  Atlas  was  nothing  to  it. 

And  then,  by  way  of  making  France  the  better  able  to  sup- 
port this  tremendous  load,  what  do  they  do  ?    They  add  another 
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to  it  No  one  thinks  of  putting  a  prop  or  pillar  beneath  her. 
If  the  foundations  crumble,  they  put  another  storey  on  the  top. 
After  the  army,  comes  the  clergy  ;  a  long  roll,  a  very  long  roll, 
indeed,  whose  dignities  and  pensions  it  were  more  easy  to  tell 
than  their  services.  But  somehow  it  is  believed  that  they  keep 
France  stable,  and  stave  oflf  the  evil  day.  When  the  Arab 
camel-driver  finds  that  his  animal's  load  is  all  awry,  and  that 
his  camel  goes  on  his  way  staggering,  he  has  a  most  ingenious 
way  of  redressing  the  balance,  and  of  making  the  load  lighter, 
and  the  gait  of  his  camel  steadier.  What  is  his  device  ?  He 
adds  a  few  stones  to  the  side  that  is  lacking  in  weight  The 
French  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Arab.  France 
has  a  tremendous  load  of  red  trousers  on  the  one  side,  and,  to 
make  the  balance  even,  they  suspend  a  tremendous  load  of 
black  robes  on  the  other.  The  priests  are  as  numerous  as  the 
soldiers.  This  is  the  old  story  of  piling  mountain  upon  moun- 
tain ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  modem  camel-driver's  device  of  making 
his  animal's  load  lighter  by  adding  a  few  stones  to  it  The  day 
comes,  and  we  think  there  are  symptoms  of  its  coming,  when 
France  will  cast  out,  perhaps  not  very  ceremoniously,  these 
stones  ;  or,  it  may  be,  will  hurl  them  at  those  who  put  them 
there.  She  has  been  thinking  a  good  deal  during  the  enforced 
silence  of  now  eighteen  years.  It  was  a  wise  thing  to  forbid 
her  spouting,  for  a  nation  is  like  an  individual  He  who  is  a 
great  talker  is  ever  a  b'ttle  actor.  Her  weak  point  was  talking 
— ^talking  loudly,  talking  incessantly ;  the  decree  on  the  press 
has  given  her  a  little  time  to  think,  and  the  fruits  will  appear 
by  and  by.  Despite  all  the  evils  that  press  upon  them,  the 
French  people  are  rising.  In  bearing  they  are  manlier,  their 
social  condition  is  being  bettered,  we  mean  as  to  dress,  living, 
and  dwellings.  We  fear  we  cannot  say  the  same  thing  of  their 
moral  condition.  Five  now  read  the  public  prints  for  one 
who  did  so  twenty  years  ago.  There  must  be,  there  is,  a  vast 
accumulation  of  intelligence ;  and,  despite  marshals  and  cur^s, 
opinion  grows,  and  in  no  long  time  France  assuredly  will  throw 
off  the  red  phantom  and  the  black  phantom  by  which  it  is  at 
present  bestridden. 

Nearing  Paris  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  playful  vivacity  of 
the  Frenchman — not  broad  humour,  but  sparkling  fun.  A 
Frenchman  sitting  near  us  started  up,  gazed  eagerly  through 
the  window  of  the  carriage  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  clapped 
his  hands  and  shouted,  "I  see  it!  I  see  it!  there  is  Paris !  there 
is  Fountainbleau  ! "  Paris  was  at  least  twelve  miles  off,  and 
not  in  sight,  and  Fountainbleau  was  still  farther  away.  Many 
heads  were  turned  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  Frenchman, 
sinking  into  his  seat,  quietly  observed,  "  Ah !  it  is  hunger  that 
makes  me  see  it"    A  little  after,  passing  through  the  ramparts 
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with  which  Louis  Philippe  encircled  the  capital  to  keep  out 
revolution,  forgetting  that  these  things  come  from  within,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  are  bom  of  bad  governments  and 
false  religions — we  entered  Paris,  this  time  no  miraga 

Every  one  who  crosses  the  Channel  goes  to  see  Paris,  of 
course.  To  describe  it  were  verily  superfluous.  Its  glitter 
grows  from  year  to  year.  France  asked  for  liberty,  and 
Napoleon  has  given  her  fine  cities — a  capital,  indeed,  unrivalled. 
So  far  well ;  for  if  one  must  live  in  a  prison — and  the  phrase 
may  be  as  applicable  to  a  city  or  a  kingdom  as  to  four  stone 
walls — it  is  better  that  it  be  swept  and  garnished,  than  filthy 
and  stinking.  Towards  evening  we  entered  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries,  and  stood  a  few  minutes  right  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  of  the  palace.  Napoleon  was  not  there  ;  he  was  laid 
down  on  his  sick  couch  at  St  Cloud.  Irresistibly  there  came 
back  upon  us  the  night  of  December  3d.  1861,  the  day  after 
the  coup  d'etat.  We  passed  through  Paris  that  night,  and  saw 
it  in  a  guise  very  dififerent  from  that  in  which  it  shews  itself 
to  the  ordinary  tourist.  A  black  cloud  overhead,  a  drizzling 
rain,  a  gusty  wind  ruffling  the  Seine,and  the  streets  embarrassed 
with  pickets  of  soldiers,  camp-fires,  and  barricades,  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  their  defenders.  In  that  night  the  second 
empire  was  bom.  Eighteen  years  have  since  passed  away — 
how  rapidly — and  now,  Is  the  empire  in  its  youth  or  in  its  age? 
The  strong  man  who  stmck  that  blow  is  verging  on  the  tomb, 
and  when  he  descends  into  it,  will  his  son  reign  in  his  stead  ? 
We  think  it  just  as  likely  that  his  grand-uncle  will  come  from 
his  tomb  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  do  so.  The  royal  cradles  of 
France  are  not  blessed.  The  prophetic  woe  pronounced  over 
them  by  our  great  countryman,  Knox,  when  told  of  the  St 
Bartholomew  massacre,  seems  still  to  cast  its  shadow  both  on 
cradle  and  throne.  Had  Louis  Napoleon,  when  he  began  to 
reign — we  do  not  say  abolished  Popery,  for  that  would  have 
been  an  impossibility,  seeing  light  only  can  abolish  darkness — 
given  free  course  to  the  Bible  among  his  subjects ;  had  he  taken 
prudent  and  wise  means  that  in  every  household  in  France  there 
should  be  a  copy  of  what  his  church  acknowledges  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  there  might — we  do  not  say  there  would — have 
been  a  chance  of  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty.  Where  there 
is  no  Bible  there  can  be  no  conscience,  and  where  there  is  no 
conscience  there  can  be  no  basis  for  order.  The  bayonet  be- 
comes the  one  great  principle  of  the  State.  It  is  its  one  paramount 
institution.  And  so  at  this  hour  is  it  in  France.  Such  were 
our  reflections  bom  on  the  spot,  and  with  these  reflections  out- 
ward things  seemed  to  harmonize.  The  sun  was  going  down 
behind  the  Arc  de  Triumph,  which  terminates  the  vista  which 
opens  from  the  door  of  the  Tuilleries.    A  slanting  ray  came 
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streaming  down  along  the  pathway  from  the  fieur-off  Arc,  bur- 
nishing with  light  the  fountains,  obelisks,  statues,  flowers,  and 
trees,  and,  falling  full  on  the  front  of  the  palace,  it  gilded  it  with 
gold-  We  enjoyed  the  scene  the  more  because  we  felt  it  would 
be  over  and  gone  in  a  few  minutes.  And  so  indeed  it  was,  for 
down  went  the  sun — he  neither  hastens  nor  delays  his  pace  for 
mortals — ^into  a  black  cloud  which  lay  along  the  horizon,  and 
all  the  glory  was  at  an  end.  To  emperors  as  to  peasants  how 
surely  comes  the  tomb,  and  then  adieu  to  the  glitter  and  pomp 
of  stars,  sceptres,  thrones,  armies,  battles,  and  victories.  It  is 
enough  to  give  a  double  sting  to  death  to  pass  from  such  things 
to  darkness  and  the  worm. 

We  went  by  the  night  train  to  Tours.  A  young  lady,  who 
sat  opposite  us,  crossed  herself  thrice  at  the  moment  of  the 
train's  starting.  Our  first  feeling  was  one  of  contempt ;  our 
second  was  one  of  humiliation.  The  young  lady  was  booked 
for  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  odd  miles, 
and  in  order  that  she  might  arrive  in  safety,  some  hundred  or 
more  of  railway  employ^  must  each  do  his  duty,  and  do  it  at 
the  precise  moment.  Making  every  allowance  for  human  vigil- 
ance and  organisation,  there  still  remains  a  wide  margin  for 
divine  Providence  to  interpose  its  care.  That  care  is  too  little 
felt,  too  little  acknowledged.  We  felt  rebuked  that  we  who, 
we  may  say,  go  round  the  globe  every  few  years,  and  have  never 
had  a  hair  of  our  head  injured,  should  not  have  a  livelier  sense 
of  what  we  owe  to  a  Power  that  never  sleeps.  If  we  do  not 
believe  in  charms,  all  the  more  ought  we  to  be  thankful  to  that 
living  Providence  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  when  the  eye  of 
man  droops,  and  his  hand  foigets  its  appointed  task.  Tours  is 
a  well-to-do  town  of  the  second  class,  with  a  fruitful  country 
around  it,  and  a  noble  stream,  the  Loire,  watering  it.  Its 
broad  bed  was  but  partially  covered,  and  amply  besprent  with 
little  islands,  clothed  with  willow  and  acacia  bushes,  which 
flourish  there  till  the  winter  floods  come  upon  them,  and  then 
they  have  hard  work,  we  should  think,  to  keep  their  footing. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  pleasant,  being  clothed  with  vines, 
crowned  with  chateaux,  with  an  occasional  little  white  town 
embowered  amid  tall  poplars  and  apple  trees.  By  merest  acci- 
dent we  met  a  physician  who  had  been  long  resident  in  the 
place,  and  who  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  its  climate.  Tours  is 
visited,  he  said,  with  a  severe  winter  only  once  in  ten  years ; 
and  he  added  that  he  had  recently  published  a  table  of  meteor- 
ological observations,  which  shewed  that  the  winters  of  Tours 
were  milder  than  those  of  the  far-famed  Mediterranean  coasts. 
Our  informant  may  have  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  should 
the  reader  wish  assurance  that  the  high  eulogium  which  he  pro- 
nounced upon  the  place  is  deserved,  he  must  sift  and  verify  the 
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statements  of  our  casual  friend  by  other  means.  What  we  e&w 
and  felt  of  Tours  favourably  impressed  us  with  its  climatic 
conditions. 

We  made  a  short  halt  at  Poitiers.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  Poitiers  received  an  illustrious  stranger,  though  it  knew 
him  not;  for  the  fame  which  afterwards  filled  France  and 
Europe,  was  not  then  able  to  fill  Poitiera  Fleeing  from  Paris 
in  the  disguise  of  a  vine-dresser,  Calvin,  after  a  short  sojourn 
at  Angouleme,  came  to  Poitiers,  which  was  honoured  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  earliest  of  his  labours  and  the  earliest  of  hitf 
converts. 

After  Paris,  Poitiers  occupies  the  next  place  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Reformation.  At  Poitiers  really  began  the 
evangelisation  of  France.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  where  in 
former  times  great  battles  had  been  fought,  and  no  little 
English  blood  had  been  spilt,  there  arrived,  in  the  spring  of 
1634,  an  humble  soldier,  to  begin  a  battle  which  should 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  The  stranger  was  a  pale- 
faced,  imobtrusive  youth ;  but  the  beauty  of  his  genius,  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  soon  drew  a  circle  of  charmed 
friends  round  him.  In  these  districts  had  lived  Abelard,  and 
the  traces  he  had  left  behind  him,  not  yet  wholly  effiiced, 
helped  to  open  the  way  for  Calvin.  The  prior  of  Trois- 
Moutiers,  a  learned  man,  opened  his  door  to  receive  him.  He 
introduced  the  Reformer  to  the  professors  of  the  university, 
which  was  then  flourishing.  In  bis  walks  with  these  frienos, 
for  soon  they  became  such,  by  the  banks  of  the  Clain,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Basses  Treilles,  and  afterwards, — when  their 
reunions  began  to  be  known,  and  they  feared  a  surprise, — in  the 
caverns  in  the  open  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poitiers, 
one  of  which,  to  this  day,  goes  by  the  name  of  Calvin's  grotto, 
he  unfolded  to  these  little  assemblies  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  true  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,  drawing 
them  away  from  idle  ceremonies  to  those  truths  of  the  Spirit's 
revelation  by  which  the  heart  is  renewed  and  the  life  changed. 
Some  contemned  the  words  spoken,  but  others  received  them 
with  meekness  and  joy,  and  in  after  years,  died  as  martyrs  for 
the  truth.  In  one  of  the  caves  of  St  Benedict  was  the  Lord's 
supper,  after  the  Protestant  fashion,  celebrated,  if  not  t?ie  Brst, 
among  the  first  times  in  France. 

It  was  not  the  city  of  Poitiers  only  that  Calvin  sought  to 
evangelise  ;  he  visited  the  castles,  abbeys,  and  villages  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Ponthus,  abbot  of  a  Benedictine  convent,  and 
head  of  a  patrician  family,  became  his  disciple.  Forsaking  a 
brilliant  position,  he  was  the  first  abbot  in  fVance  who  shewed 
himself  an  open  Lutheran.  Some  of  his  descendants  after- 
wards gave  their  blood  for  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  to  this 
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day  they  continue  on  the  side  of  the  gospel  One  of  them,  the 
late  Count  Alexander  de  St  George,  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva.  From  this  city, 
too,  it  was  that  CsJvin  sent  forth  the  first  Protestant  mission* 
aries  to  begin  the  evangelisation  of  France.  They  were  only 
threCf  a  small  number  for  so  great  a  kingdom ;  but  aU  were 
found  faithful,  and  others  were  added  to  tbem  in  due  time. 
Calvin  did  not  quit  Poitiers  till  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  evangelical  church,  which  embraced  some  men  of  eminent 
official  position,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  others  distinguished 
for  their  learning.  But  the  light  kindled  here  by  Calvin  began 
to  fade ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  present  state  of  Poitiers. 

We  daresay,  like  the  little  town  of  Aosta,  Poitiers  is  not 
very  proud  of  this  episode  in  its  history,  and  would  rather 
efface  the  traces  of  its  illustrious  visitor,  and  to  say  sooth,  it 
has  been  very  successful  in  doing  so ;  for  we  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  half  dozen  of  persons  in  all  Poitiers  who  are 
aware  that  the  Reformer  ever  honoured  it,  or,  as  they  would 
say,  defiled  it,  with  his  presence.  It  is  a  most  unexceptionably 
Catholic  city,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  dreariness,  stagna- 
tion, and  poverty  that  seemed  to  reign  within  it.  It  has  sat 
undisturbed  by  change,  carefully  nursing  its  orthodoxy  till 
everything  else  has  slipt  away  from  it,  and  its  houses,  churches, 
and  even  its  people  nave  grown  hoary  and  tottering.  Its 
cathedral  is  a  venerable  and  rather  remarkable  edifice.  Its 
front  is  all  sculptured  over  with  a  miscellaneous  and  grotesque 
collection  of  subjects — Scripture  histories,  saints,  popes,  and 
a  vast  variety  of  nondescript  monsters,  of  shape  and  genus 
altogether  unknown  to  the  geologist.  The  whole  goodly  col- 
lection, under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  is  fast  passing  into 
oblivion,  and  will  soon  disappear  unless  the  chisel  rescue  it 
from  its  inevitable  fate,  and  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  We 
stepped  inside,  and  with  the  more  interest  from  the  thought 
that  Calvin  must,  at  times,  have  crossed  that  threshold.  The 
interior  was  plain  ;  the  whitewashed  walls  were  garnished  with 
a  few  poor  pictures ;  a  central  row  of  pillars  supported  the 
roof,  and  at  the  further  end  was  a  priest  going  through  the 
same  ceremonies  as  his  predecessors  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  before  him,  while  a  few  women,  miserably  clad,  their 
faces  dark  and  wrinkled,  were  on  their  knees  on  the  stone 
floor,  muttering  something  before  the  daubs  of  pictures  that 
occupied  the  walL  On  witnessing  such  scenes  one  gets  con- 
fused, and  begins  to  think  that  surely  he  is  living  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  mayhap  in  the  times  of  paganism. 
Surely  he  must  have  dreamed  only  of  a  Reformation,  else  its 
light  would  long  since  have  reached  this  spot,  and  put  the 
darkness  to  flight.    When  night  feU,  the  place  was  in  dark« 
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ness.  There  were  no  street  lamps ;  there  was  no  gas ;  the 
shops  were  lit  with  candles,  but  there  was  no  business  doing, 
unless  in  the  caf^s,  where  a  few  young  men  assembled,  to  con- 
sume a  little  coffee,  and  play  at  billiards.  At  length  the  moon 
rose ;  and  she,  at  least,  seemed  exempt  from  the  obscuration 
which  had  passed  upon  all  else.  Sweetly  fell  its  silvery  light 
upon  the  old  town  and  the  valleys  around,  but  still  we  had 
not  heart  to  pass  the  night  in  the  place,  so,  stepping  down  to 
the  railway  station,  we  took  our  place  for  Bordeaux,  where  we 
arrived  at  dawn  next  day. 

A.t  Bordeaux  we  re-enter  the  modem  times.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe  have  their  distinctive  colours,  just  as  they 
have  their  distinctive  names.  The  Rhine  is  white,  the  Bhone 
is  blue,  the  Tiber  is  yellow,  and  the  Garonne  is  brown.  It  is 
on  the  latter  river,  the  Garonne,  a  noble  stream,  although 
its  waters  are  sadly  discoloured,  that  the  city  of  Bordeaux 
is  situated.  The  quays  run  along  for  three  miles,  and  crowd- 
ing the  river  are  the  ships  of  all  nations,  their  masts  forming 
a  perfect  forest,  which  nms  on  from  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
Garonne  to  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  a  noble  city  even  now,  but  it  gives  promise,  should  the 
emperor  live  a  few  years  longer,  to  do  more  than  renew  its 
youth,  and  put  on  a  splendour  unknown  to  the  Bordeaux  of 
former  times.  The  older  and  narrower  streets  are  being 
removed,  and  others,  spacious,  airy  and  elegant,  are  rising  in 
their  room.  One  cannot  visit  France  without  being  struck 
with  the  genius  of  that  remarkable  man  who  is  at  the  head  of 
it  He  is  bidding  cities  rise  like  fairy  scenes  from  the  soil 
Up  they  spring  at  his  word,  every  street  a  line  of  palaces.  And 
this  is  only  a  tithe  of  his  labours.  What  all  besides  be  has  to 
do  is  known  only  to  himself:  but  it  would  appear  as  if  he 
could  do  everything  but  prolong  his  existence  :  that  is  a  war 
in  which  there  is  no  discharge. 

But  to  return  to  Bordeaux.  The  Huguenots  have  scored 
their  mark  upon  it ;  and  although  they  were  rudely  driven  out 
of  it,  their  traces  remain  to  this  day  in  the  commercial  pros- 
perity and  mental  freedom  which  its  people  enjoy.  On  brown 
moors  men  can  oiTten  tell  where  a  battle  was  fought,  it  may  be 
centuries  after,  by  the  fresh  and  deep  verdure  which  continue 
to  mark  the  spot.  All  over  Christendom  there  are  green  spots 
which  tell  where  the  great  battles  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  fought.  Bordeaux  is  one  of  these  spots.  Compared  with 
the  stricken  and  withered  cities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  which  so 
far  outshone  it  once,  Bordeaux  rises  fair  and  flourishing  like  a 
palm  trea  We  cannot  say  much  of  its  Protestantism,  and  yet 
we  know  that  it  still  lives,  and  so  far  as  it  extends,  brings 
forth  holy  fruits ;  and  these  are  all  the  fairer  that  they  are 
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found  in  what  we  fear,  spiritualljr  viewed,  is  a  desert.  They 
betoken  that  the  old  root  is  still  in  the  soil,  and  will  one  day 
send  forth  a  goodlier  tree  to  replace  the  trunk  which  the  sword 
of  persecution  hewed  down.  &>  far  as  we  could  learn,  there  is 
no  great  life  in  the  Bomanism  of  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  goodly 
staff  of  ecclesiastics ;  it  has  at  least  one  superb  cathedral — 
Notre  Dame, — ^in  which  our  lady  may  be  seen  in  three  guises. 
In  the  one  she  is  fresh  from  the  chisel, — speaking  with  all 
reverence,  and  describing  things  as  we  found  them, — the 
marble  beautifully  white,  the  crown  newly  gilt,  and  the 
flower- wreath  fresh  as  if  the  dew  had  not  been  exhaled  from 
it  The  other  "  Mary"  has  seen  more  years,  and  represents  a 
lady  no  longer  youns^ ;  for  it  would  seem  that  immortal  youth 
and  charms  that  fade  not,  are  not  the  lot  even  of  the  Virgin. 
In  the  third  instance  she  is  absolutely  ugly,  and  even  mutilated : 
fineers  broken  off,  the  face  sorely  scarred,  and  the  poor  statue 
is  lain  to  hide  itself  in  a  dark  comer,  amid  dust  and  cobwebs, 
where,  we  daresay,  not  one  penitent  or  devotee  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  kneels  before  it,  or  says  so  much  as 
one  Ave  Maria  in  its  honour.  We  wonder  how  long  the 
virtue  lasts  in  consecrated  images.  That  of  a  priest  is  inde- 
fectible ;  it  matters  not  how  many  years  burden  him,  or  how 
many  crimes  defile  him,  the  holy  ichor  communicated  to  him 
in  the  moment  of  ordination  knows  neither  ebb  nor  decay. 
But  with  consecrated  images  it  would  seem  not  to  be  so.  Let 
them  get  old  and  battered,  they  are  gods  no  longer.  They 
become  once  more  plain  marble,  or  wood,  or  whatever  it  was 
out  of  which  they  were  at  first  formed.  And  they  may  be  put 
to  vile  uses  indeed  ;  and  from  being  adored  and  prayed  to,  they 
are  thrown  into  a  lumber  room,  or  broken  up  and  built  into  a 
wall     Images,  like  dogs,  have  their  day. 

The  congr^^tion  which  we  found  in  the  cathedral  on  Sab- 
bath morning  was  truly  a  miserable  ona  It  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  of  these  some  dozen  or  score 
might  be  men,  the  rest  were  women  and  rirls.  A  poor  gather- 
ing, verily,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  like  Bordeaux.  There 
was  scarce  a  glen  in  the  whole  highlands  of  Scotland,  which, 
on  the  same  day,  had  so  poor  a  congregation ;  and  many,  we 
doubt  not,  could.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  shew  gatherings  ten 
times  larger.  Hugh  Miller,  on  being  admitted  all  over  St  Pauls, 
in  London,  for  the  small  charge  of  twopence,  remarked  that  it 
illustrated  the  advantages  of  a  national  establishment,  where 
otherwise  they  were  in  some  danger  of  being  overlooked  ;  for 
certainly,  added  he,  no  private  company  could  afford  to  build 
a  pile  like  St  Paul's,  and  shew  it  for  twopences.  So  we  felt  on 
entering  the  superb  cathedral  of  Bordeaux.  The  little  knot  of 
worshippers  which  we  found  there  could  not  afford  to  build  a 
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temple  like  this,  and  to  fill  it  with  statues  and  pictures,  with 
vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  and  pay  a  staff  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries to  perform  worship  in  it  with  all  the  pomp  of  tapers 
and  incense,  and  vestments  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen,  unless  by  the  aid  of  State  pay. 

Hard  by  is  the  grand  march^,  and  while  the  priest's  voice 
was  echoing  drearily  amid  the  empty  aisles  of  the  cathedral, 
some  two  thousand  people  or  so  might  be  doing  business  in  the 
market.  It  opens  at  five  o'clock,  and  is  held  on  Sabbath  as 
on  other  mornings.  The  stranger  who  wishes  to  have  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  whole  district,  comprehending  its  products,  cos- 
tumes, and  manners;  in  short,  theman  who  wishes  to  see  the  Bour- 
delaise,  not  as  conventionalised  in  the  city,  but  as  existing  in  all 
the  truth  and  freedom  of  the  country,  should  go  to  the  market. 
Here  is  gathered  all  that  the  surrounding  country  produces. 
The  riches  of  the  land  are  brought  into  one  spot.  What  variety ! 
what  enormous  melons,  carrots,  apples,  and  what  goodly  clusters 
of  the  vine  I  The  sight  is  enough  to  make  one  sympathise 
with  the  regretful  eyes  which  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  cast 
back  upon  the  onions  of  Egypt.  There  is  another  inducement 
to  visit  the  morning  market ;  the  traveller  will  there  see  all 
the  costumes  of  the  surrounding  district.  These  no  longer 
exist  in  the  streets  of  Bordeaux.  Like  all  the  French  cities, 
it  is  much  like  an  English  town  ;  for  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent are  dressing  as  like  Englishmen  as  the  climate  will 
permit.  But  in  the  country  parts,  the  old  costumes  still  keep 
their  hold.  The  peasants  wear  wooden  shoes,  turned  up  at  the 
toe,  otherwise  their  dress  is  singularly  sombre.  Both  men  and 
women  are  attired  in  black.  In  Italy  all  is  colour ;  but  here, 
from  top  to  toe  not  a  speck  of  colour  is  there  about  the  peasant. 
The  men  wear  black  trousers,  black  blouses,  and  a  head  dress 
of  the  same  melancholy  colour.  Well,  but  the  ladies  make 
amends  ?  No,  not  the  least.  They  wear  the  same  melancholy 
livery  as  their  lords.  Their  attire  is  a  black  petticoat,  a  black 
jacket  or  paletot,  a  black  napkin,  which,  wound  round  the 
head,  falls  m  folds  down  the  back.  As  they  came  trooping  to 
market,  they  seemed  like  a  long  funeral  procession,  or  a  band 
of  ghosts  on  their  way  to  Charon's  boat. 

A  word  touching  the  vine  of  Bordeaux.  As  our  readers 
know,  it  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  repute  as  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  beverages  of  France,  and  justly  so.  But  vines  are 
like  kingdoms,  thev  have  their  era  of  flourishing,  and  then 
comes  their  era  of  aecline  and  falL  So  has  it  happened  to  the 
vine  of  Madeira.  At  no  distant  day  it  was  a  monarch  among 
vines,  but  it  has  descended  from  its  pre-eminence,  and  is  now 
little  heard  of.  The  vine  of  Jeres  next  claimed  supremacy ; 
but  it  has  now  passed  its  acme,  according  to  Ford,  and  is 
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hasteniDg  to  its  setting.  The  reputation  of  Bordeaux,  also,  has 
been  blown  upon.  But  why  ?  Is  the  soil  no  longer  fertile  ? 
is  the  sun  no  longer  able  to  mature  the  generous  juice  in  the 
cluster  ?  None  of  these  has  happened  :  what  then  ?  Art  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  nature ;  and  some  say,  that  much  of  what  is 
sent  into  the  world  as  Bordeaux,  is  made,  not  grown.  So  a 
gentleman  of  Bordeaux  whispered  to  us.  We  don't  believe 
the  insinuation,  and  we  would  have  our  readers  enjoy  their 
Bordeaux  undisturbed  by  it ;  but  if  there  be  even  an  atom  of 
truth  in  the  statement,  we  would  counsel  the  vine-growers  of 
Bordeaux  to  take  warning  by  what  has  happened  to  the  wine 
of  Madeira,  and  is  happening  to  that  of  Jere&  They  ought 
to  throw  chemicals  to  the  dogs,  and  plant  out  a  thousand  or  so 
of  more  acres. 

Up  to  this  stage  in  our  journey  the  weather  had  been  com- 
paratively cool ;  the  air  delightfully  dry  and  clear,  but  certainly 
not  sultry.  But  at  Bordeaux,  the  climate  of  North  Italy  met 
ua  Those  who  have  had  some  experience  of  continental  travel 
know  what  that  means, — heat,  dust»  sweat,  and  last  and  most 
delightful  of  all,  mosquitos ;  all  of  which  luxuries  we  here  en- 
ioyed.  Bordeaux  lies  on  the  same  latitude  with  Turin,  and 
has  much  the  same  temperature.  K  Turin  is  cooled  by  the 
great  snow  fields  which  are  hun^  above  it,  Bordeaux  is  refreshed 
by  its  near  proximity  to  the  Atlantia 

As  r^ards  the  religious  condition  of  the  place,  we  may  take 
an  instance.  The  people  call  themselves  Catholics,  but  their 
Catholicism  is  not  of  a  kind  that  would  pass  for  much  at  head- 
quarter&  The  Ultramontanes,  certainly,  would  hold  them  as 
no  good  sons  of  the  church. 

We  chanced  this  ni^ht  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  had  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  m  Spain,  and  who,  having  returned  to  his 
native  country,  was  attached  to  a  college  in  Bordeaux,  where 
he  was  professor  of  the  Spanish  language.  He  spoke  English, 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  grammar  and  dictionary  (for  he 
had  never  been  inEngland) ;  and,as  was  to  be  expected,  be  spoke 
it  with  the  French  accent,  but  with  very  considerable  gramma- 
tical accuracy.  We  inquired  whether  travelling  was  safe  in 
Spain,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  present  order  of  things  in 
that  country.  On  the  former  point,  that  is,  the  security  of 
person  in  Spain,  he  gave  us  very  favourable  assurances  ;  but  as 
r^arded  the  latter  point,  he  expressed  great  doubts.  "Things," 
he  said,  "  were  in  a  bad  way  in  Spain.  There  must  be  great 
changes  before  the  world's  better  times  come."  "  Are  you  a 
Protestant  ?  "  we  asked.     "  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  a  Catholic." 

We  b^ged  his  {^urdon  ;  but  we  added,  that  he  was  talking 
so  like  a  Protestant  just  now  that  we  took  him  for  one.  For  we 
Protestants  looked  also  for  better  times  ;  but  perhaps  we  did 
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others  a  little  injustice  in  thinking  that  the  expectation  of  a 
beneficent  era  was  exclusively  that  of  those  who  occupied  a 
Protestant  standpoint. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  what  I  am — what  my  religion  is  : 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  religion.  It  is  all  a  trade — it  is  all  a 
profession.  1  am  a  republican :  that  is  my  religion.  I  am  for 
fraternity.    We  are  all  one — all  brethren  :  that  is  my  religion." 

**  But,"  we  said,  "  we  thought  you  told  us  that  you  were  a 
Catholic.  We  fear  the  priests  would  hardly  own  you  as  a  good 
son  of  the  church." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  said :  "  I  was  made  a  Catho- 
lic, or  Christian,  by  my  parents,  when,  as  I  suppose,  I  was  only 
a  few  days  old  ;  and  so  here  I  am.  I  am  now  a  grown  man. 
I  am  a  Catholic,  but  my  religion  is  fraternity  ;  and  the  better 
times  I  look  for  will  come  when  all  shall  be  republicans,  and 
embrace  one  another,  and  be  brothers." 

"  Well,  that  may  be,"  we  replied  ;  '*  but  that  is  a  new  kind  of 
Catholicism  ;  and  it  is  a  Catholicism  that  would  not  meet  with 
much  favour  at  Rome,  or  in  that  cathedral  thera" 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  but  look  ye,  what  has  happened  just  the 
other  day.  There  is  a  priest  at  Paris ;  they  call  him  Father 
Hyacinth :  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Order  of  the  Carmelitea 
These  Carmelites  go  about  with  bare  legs  ;  they  have  no  hair 
on  their  heads ;  they  shave  their  heads  once  every  month : 
that  is  their  religion — ^that  is  their  habit.  Well,  Father  Hya- 
cinth, who  is  at  the  head  of  this  order  of  bare  legs  and  shaven 
heads,  has  published  a  letter  the  other  day  in  which  he  says 
the  Pope  is  all  wrong,  and  that  he  will  swallow  no  more  of  his 
nonsense.    That  is  a  great  revolution,  sir,  in  our  church." 

We  told  him  that  we  had  read  Father  Hyacinth's  letter. 

"  Ah,  then,  you  know  all  about  it,"  he  rejoined.  "  But  I  tell 
you,  it  is  a  revolution — a  great  revolution.' 

"  You  know  the  history  of  your  country,"  we  replied  ;  "and 
you  know,  that  three  hundred  years  ago,  a  great  many  in 
France,  priests  and  laymen,  rose  up  against  the  Pope,  and  de« 
clared,  like  Father  Hyacinth,  that  they  would  swallow  no  more 
of  his  nonsense.  But  they  hanged  them,  shot  them,  burned 
them.  Some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  perished 
thus.    Was  not  that  a  great  calamity  ?" 

"  It  was,"  he  said  ;  "  I  know  it.  But  the  people  then  did  not 
think :  now  they  will  be  with  Father  Hyacinth.  Tou  had  a 
great  man  in  England — you  had  Milton.  He  was  the  Father 
Hyacinth  of  his  day  :  he  was  before  his  time.  He  taught  you 
to  think  ;  and  you  ran  away  from  the  Pope.  But  for  him  you 
might  have  been  wearing  cowls,  and  going  with  ropes  round 
your  waist  to  this  day." 

We  said  we  did  not  dispute  the  greatness  of  Milton ;  bat 
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there  were  other  labourers  in  the  good  work,  and  there  were 
other  books  beside  "  Paradise  Lost '  that  helped  to  open  our 
eyes.     "  Did  you  ever,"  we  asked,  **  read  the  Bible  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it,**  he  answered.  "  I  never  go 
to  mass  or  cathedral  on  Sunday.  This  is  Sunday,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did  :  I  got  my  breakfast  at  four  o'clock  ;  I  take 
my  gun  and  my  dog  ;  1  go  to  the  country  ;  I  shoot  a  dozen  of 
partridges ;  I  am  satisfied ;  I  am  back  just  two  hours  ago.  I 
never  go  to  church." 

"  Well,"  we  replied,  "  but  have  you  never  thought  of  this  ? 
The  Pope  and  all  his  priests  forbid  the  people  to  read  the 
Bible.  They  take  the  Bible  from  them  ;  and  if  they  discover 
them  reading  it  by  stealth,  they  punish  them  for  so  doing.  Do 
you  think  the  priests  would  act  thus  if  the  Bible  was  on  their 
side?  If  the  Bible  supported  the  Pope  and  his  'nonsense,' 
would  he  not  do  all  he  could  to  get  men  to  read  and  believe 
it  ?  But  seeing  he  forbids  the  Bible,  is  it  not  a  presumption 
that  the  Bible  condemns  him  ?  And,  farther,  have  you  never 
reflected  that  the  men  in  England,  who  threw  oflf  the  Pope's 
yoke  three  centuries  ago,  were  precisely  the  men  who  read  the 
Bible,  and  believed  in  it  ?  And,  also,  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  your  own  ancestors  in  France,  who  were  burned  or 
banished  by  the  Pope,  were  all  readers  of  the  Bible,  and 
believers  in  it  ?" 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  you  may  be 
right  But  I  look  for  the  better  times  through  fraternity — a 
world  of  brothers." 

The  ride  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  is  sufficiently  mono- 
tonous and  dreary.  The  railway  traverses  one  continuous 
forest  of  firs  and  cork  trees.  It  reminds  one  of  what  he  has 
read  or  seen  of  the  great  American  woods.  There  are  open 
glades  where  the  vine  and  the  Indian  com  are  grown,  but  with 
these  exceptions,  the  whole  way  between  the  two  cities,  an 
extent  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  is  one  continuous  fir 
wood,  the  ground  underneath  being  covered  with  heather  and 
ferns.  The  forest  is  doomed,  however,  for  the  woodsman  is 
there  with  his  axe,  and  many  a  noble  tree  is  marked  to  fall, 
and  to  be  converted  into  charcoal,  and  consumed  in  the  great 
cities  of  France.  The  land  is  low  and  swampy.  Lying  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  it  is  exposed  to  deluges  of  rain,  and  tempests  of 
wind ;  and  on  that  portion  of  it  termed  the  Landes,  the  peasant 
may  be  seen  traversing  the  boggy  earth  on  stilts,  or  perched 
on  a  little  platform  olf  boards,  and  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  sit- 
ting the  livelong  day,  watching  his  flock :  a  new  form  of 
patience  on  a  monument. 

At  last  this  weary  plantation  of  firs  came  to  an  end,  and 
Bayonne  was  announced.    The  name  means  "the  good  port;^ 
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but  name  and  thing  don't,  in  this  instance,  as  in  some  otbers, 
agree.  This  "gooa  port"  has  in  its  time  received  strange 
craft,  and  wild  tempests — wilder  by  far  than  the  wildest  of 
those  which  career  on  the  adjoining  Bay  of  Biscay — ^have  gone 
forth  from  it  to  devastate  Europe.  Bayonne,  being  a  frontier 
town — for  here  the  Pyrenees,  craggy  and  picturesque,  for  the 
first  time  greet  the  traveller's  eye — ^has  been  the  frequent 
meeting  place  of  sovereigns,  and  a  nest  in  which  many  a  vile 
plot  has  been  hatched.  We  take  but  one  instance,  but  that 
one  of  the  great  crimes  of  history,  the  St  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre. Here  it  was  that  in  1 563  Catherine  de  Medici  met  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  concocted  that  tragedy  which,  a  few  years 
thereafter,  covered  France  with  blood,  and  Christendom  with 
mourning.  The  castle  in  which  this  cruel  affair  was  concocted 
still  exists.  It  has  a  special  but  dreadful  interest,  and  we  took 
a  careful  survey  of  it,  walking  round  it,  and  then  passing  into  the 
interior,  which  the  French  sentinel,  for  the  place  is  now  a 
barrack,  kindly  permitted  us  to  do.  It  is  situated  on  a  low 
mound,  immediately  adjoining  the  city  ramparts.  The  base- 
ment is  loopholed  for  cannon  and  musketry,  and  the  upper 
erection  is  simply  a  two-storey  house  in  the  style  of  the  French 
chateau,  with  two  rows  of  small  windows,  with  their  white 
jalousies,  and  a  roof  of  rusty  brown  tiles.  The  front  is  orna- 
mented with  two  terminating  round  towers  :  the  whole  edifice 
being,  what  doubtless  our  own  Holyrood  was  in  the  davs  of 
Queen  Mary,  a  quadrangular  building  with  a  castellated  uront. 
The  interior  is  a  small  paved  court,  having  a  well  in  the  centre, 
shaded  by  two  tall  trees,  and  portions  of  the  wall  clothed  with 
the  vine  and  a  few  flowering  shrubs.  Such  is  the  aspect  of 
this  old  house,  neglected  now,  and  abandoned  to  the  occupation 
of  the  French  soldiers,  but  which,  in  its  time,  has  received  many 
a  crowned  head,  and  whose  chambers  have  witnessed  manya  plot» 
but  whose  chief  claim  to  glory  or  infamy  must  lie  in  this,  that 
it  is  linked  for  ever  with  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  an  age  of 
great  crimes.  Do  the  spirits  of  Catherine  and  Alva  ever  revisit 
this  scene  of  their  crimes.  Eternally  must  that  little  court,  these 
chambere,  where  day  by  day  they  sat  plotting  the  murder  of  all 
the  French  Protestants,  be  fixed  in  their  memory.  It  is  part  of 
the  punishment  of  wickedness,  that  the  spot  where  it  was  done 
ever  suggests  the  memory  of  the  deed,  and  is  an  eternal  monu- 
ment and  avenger  of  the  guilt.  To  the  French  soldier,  this 
is  simply  an  ordinary  chateau,  but  there  are  beings  in  existence 
to  whom  it  awakens  a  terrible  memory,  and  stirs  anew  the  worm 
that  dies  not ;  and  when  the  great  tempests  of  the  Atlantic 
come  rushing  across  the  plain,  and  shake  the  old  walls  of  this 
house,  one  can  imagine  the  spirits  of  the  two  conspirators, 
sitting  unseen  in  their  old  conference  hall,  mewing  and  gibber- 
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ing  as  if  concocting  their  plot  over  again,  and  gnashing  their 
teeth  at  the  thought  that  their  great  crime  has  succeeded 
80  little  against  a  cause  which  they  no  more  love  at  this  hour 
than  they  did  when  they  walked  the  earth. 

The  battle-field  owes  to  Bayonne  one  of  its  most  formidable 
weapons.  It  was  here  the  bayonet  was  invented,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  from  this  town  it  takes  its  name.  The 
bayonet  has  restored  the  advantage  in  the  conflicts  of  war  to 
strength.  The  bayonet-charge  of  the  British  has  become  pro- 
verbial We  have  heard  old  men  who  were  present  at  the  siege 
of  Toulouse,  tell  that  they  could  compare  the  manner  in  which 
the  British  threw  the  French  over  their  own  ramparts,  on  the 
bayonet  point,  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  farmers  pitchforking 
sheaves  mto  a  cart  on  the  harvest-field. 

Taking  one  of  the  omnibusses  that  ply  every  half  hour  between 
Bayonne  and  Biai:ritz,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  latter  place.  Our 
readers  know  that  it  is  the  imperial  watering-place  of  France, 
when  the  Emperor,  forgetting,  so  far  as  he  may,  the  cares  of  the 
Tuilleries,  may  recruit  himself  by  the  fresh  breezesof  the  Atlantic. 
Biarritz  is  a  sandy  bay  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
fronting  the  west.  It  is  situated  almost  at  the  point  where  the 
coast  of  France  turns  westward,  and  runs  on  towards  Cape 
Finisterre.  It  reminds  us  strongly  of  scenes  we  have  seen 
nearer  home,  and  especially  of  some  of  the  wilder  and  more 
romantic  spots  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  in  Aberdeenshire.  We 
have  all  seen  or  heard  of  the  buUers  of  Buchan  ;  similar,  but 
not  Quite  so  grand,  are  the  buUers,  or  isolated  wave- worn  rocks 
which  flank  the  little  bay  of  Biarritz  at  both  extremities.  They 
form  two  groups,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bay,  which  shoot  up 
out  of  the  sea,  rough  and  craggy,  and  grotesquely-shaped  by 
the  tempests  of  many  many  centuries.  The  swell,  as  it  rolls 
in  from  the  far-off  horizon,  scenting  the  land,  as  it  were,  gathers 
itself  up  before  terminating  its  career  into  a  great,  green  wave, 
and,  curving  over,  breaks  into  a  long  line  of  tossing  foam,  and 
then  expires  gently  upon  the  sandy  beach.  At  the  northern 
extremity  is  the  emperor's  palace,  standing  at  a  quarter  of  a 
Qule's  distance  from  all  other  buildings.  It  is  a  plain,  quad- 
Tanp;ular  edifice,  of  red  brick,  with  pilasters  and  toppings  of 
white  stone.  On  the  second  storey  a  balcony  of  iron-work  runs 
along  the  front,  while  beneath  is  an  esplanade,  supported  partly 
on  a  building  of  rough  blocks,  and  partly  on  the  rocks  which 
j'lt  forward  into  the  beach.  Beyond  is  the  vast  spread  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  now  calm,  now  raging  in  frightful  tempest,  no 
onmeet  type  of  the  career  of  that  remarkable  man  who  may  be 
wen  at  times  pacing  this  esplanade,  and  brooding  over  thoughts 
which  he  hides  as  profoundly  as  does  the  ocean  over  which  hia 
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«ye  ranges  the  dread  secrets  at  its  bottom.  On  the  rocky 
knolls  which  terminate  the  other  extremity  of  the  little  bay  is 
the  town  of  Biarritz.  It  ia  quite  of  modem  construction,  and, 
except  that  the  houses  are  of  French  type,  it  difiTei-s  in  nothing 
from  the  fashionable  watering-places  in  England  and  Scotland. 
There  are  the  same  showv  hotels,  with  their  towers,  balconies, 
and  flagstaffs.  There  is  the  same  bustle  of  hotel  waiters,  omni- 
bus and  mule-drivers,  invalids,  pleasure-seekers,  billiard  players, 
vendors  of  nic-nacks  ;  in  short,  of  all  that  constitutes  a  fashion- 
able watering  place. 

In  the  centre  of  the  beach  is  erected  an  arcade,  in  the  Turkish 
style,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bathei's.  At  one  end  is  the 
Bains  dea  Hommes,  and  at  the  other  the  Baina  dea  Femmea  ; 
that  is,  the  apartments  where  each  dresses  before  going  into 
the  sea.  We  write  upon  the  spot,  and  with  the  scene  in  our 
eye.  The  bathers  go  out  in  pairs  generally  :  a  husband  and 
wife,  or  a  brother  and  sister ;  but  let  not  the  reader  start  The 
affair  is  conducted  with  far  more  decorum  than  with  us.  The 
dress,  which  is  )>lack,  covers  the  entire  person  well  nigh.  It 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  our  own  fishermen ; 
and,  when  we  first  saw  them,  we  could  not  help  fancying  that 
we  saw  a  group  of  fishermen  wading  into  the  sea  to  launch 
their  boat  Some  fifty  yards  away  from  us  is  a  little  group  in 
the  water.  They  wait  till  the  curling  billow  approaches  them, 
and  keep  their  footing  as  best  they  may,  while  it  dashes  over 
their  heads  in  a  cataract  of  foam. 

One  thing  we  have  omitted  in  our  sketch.  Beyond  the 
palace,  an  eighth  of  a  mile's  distance  or  so,  a  crescent  of  naked 
rock  runs  out  into  the  sea^  forming  the  northern  horn  of  the 
little  bay.  On  its  point  stands  the  light-house,  a  marked 
feature  of  the  little  town.  It  is  a  tall,  white  column,  with  a 
lantern  a-top— welcome  sight  it  must  be  to  the  mariner  when 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  is^  not  as  now,  full  of  light  and  sleeping  in 
the  calm,  but  when  darkness  and  tempest  claim  it  as  their  own, 
and  bold  high  carnival  upon  its  boundless  bosom. 

The  return  journey  to  Bayonne  we  performed  on  foot,  a 

1)leasant  walk  of  some  five  miles.  We  did  so  that  we  might 
ay  up  in  our  mind  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  country 
between ;  and  it  is  worth  the  pains,  and  more.  Five  minutes 
take  us  from  the  imperial  gaiety  of  Biarritz  out  into  the  open 
country.  It  is  bare  and  bold,  and  well  it  may,  for  it  forms  the 
great  boulder  headland  which  walls  in  the  Atlantic.  Tins  bead- 
land  passed,  we  descend  into  a  region  of  tropical  luxuriance. 
There  is  no  lack  of  water  nor  of  heat>  as  we  can  testify  ;  and 
the  result  is,  what  we  have  said,  that  the  soil  nms  over  with 
flower  and  fruit.  For  instance,  the  camellia,  which  is  known  only 
in  our  greenhouses,  of  which  it  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament^ 
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grows  here  in  the  open  air;  and,  attaining  the  stature  of  a  tree, 
throws  wide  upon  the  breeze  the  fragrance  of  its  snow-white 
blossoms.  The  road  runs  right  onwards,  bordered,  on  either 
side,  by  a  magnificent  row  of  Lombardy  poplars,  the  least  of 
which  is  not  under  a  hundred  feet.  In  front  are  seen  the 
cathedral  towers  of  Bayonne ;  on  the  left  is  the  champagne 
country,  covered  with  villas  and  flourishing  woods ;  while  on 
the  right,  seen  through  the  screens  of  poplars,  are  the  summits 
of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Spain. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  penned  on  the  soil  of  France 
itself.  At  that  time  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  laid  down  on 
what  appeared  to  be  his  deathbed,  and  the  revolutionists  had 
begun  to  cherish  the  hopes  of  immediate  action.  The  centre 
of  the  repression  is  universally  recognised  to  be  at  Paris  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  man  who  holds  the  revolution  in  check 
appeared  to  approach  the  tomb,  the  republicans  thought  they 
saw  the  day  of  outbreak  and  triumph  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
But  the  emperor  rallied,  and  the  revolution  is  once  more  cora^ 
pelled  to  take  up  the  attitude  of  "  biding  its  time."  A  few 
months  or  a  few  years  must  it  still  wait.  The  principle  of  the 
emperor  s  policy  is  extremely  simple :  it  is  worldly-wise,  but 
short-sighted.  It  entirely  consists  in  a  coerced  quiet — order  at 
the  sword's  point — in  the  hope  that  revolution  will  die  out,  and 
that  industry,  prosperity,  and  attachment  to  his  regime  will 
gradually  spring  up,  and  entwine  themselves  around  his 
dynasty.  But  meanwhile  the  seeds  of  these  virtues  are  not 
scattered ;  and  how  can  they  be  expected  to  grow  1  Year  passes 
after  year,  and  France  is  exactly  where  she  was  :  the  revolu- 
tion is  still  in  its  deep  cave — growling  very  audibly  at  times, 
and  the  surface  is  embellished  with  nothing  more  substantial 
than  an  enforced  quiet  and  an  artificial  prosperity.  This  is 
perfectly  understood  in  France.  There  no  one  believes  that  the 
present  order  of  things  will  last  All  feel  that  whatever  time 
the  reins  shall  drop  from  the  hand  that  now  holds  them,  con- 
vulsion most  surely  awaits  France, — and  not  France  only,  but 
all  the  countries  of  the  Latin  race.  All  an-angements  in  France, 
therefore,  are  provisional  No  one  reckons  on  futurity ;  no  one 
embarks  in  enterprises,  the  successful  issue  of  which  demands 
a  stable  order  of  things.  All  so  plan  their  affairs  that  when  the 
scenes  shall  shift  they  may  suffer  as  little  inconvenience  or  loss 
as  possible.  This  of  itself  is  a  great  evil,  and  entails  many  of  the 
consequences  of  revolution  even  before  revolution  comes.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  real  reason  why  Napoleon  is  popular  with  no 
class  but  the  army.  The  middle  class  nave  thriven  in  the  period 
of  quiet  his  powerful  government  has  given  the  country,  and 
yet  they  are  not  sincerely  grateful,  nor  heartily  attached ;  and 
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for  this  reason,  we  believe,  that  the  dread  of  the  future  is  ever 
before  them.  The  emperor*8  policy  is  but  negative :  they  feel 
it  is  building  up  nothing.  To  maintain  it,  the  army  must  be 
continually  increased ;  and  with  the  multiplication  of  soldiers 
must  come  the  aggravation  of  taxes,  the  exhaustion  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  growth  of  red  republicanism.  They  feel  the 
imperial  policy  to  be  only  a  postponement  of  the  evil  day.  For 
the  period  of  quiet  they  now  enjoy,  they  must  eventually  pay 
dear  indeed. 

And  then  with  the  (Ecumenical  Council  comes  another  source 
of  perplexity  and  uneasiness  to  France  and  to  Europe.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  now  cut  herself  off  from  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  They  have  one  and  all  broken  their  con- 
cordats with  her,  and  she  has  proclaimed  them  in  a  state  of 
virtual  excommunication.  They  are,  she  says,  no  longer  Catholic 
and  no  longer  members  of  the  Papacy.  What,  in  these  novel 
circumstances,  does  that  church  propose  to  do  ?  She  proposes 
to  enter  formally  and  publicly  upon  the  execution  of  her 
divinely-appointed  mission  as  the  ruler  of  the  nations.  She  is 
to  take  into  her  own  hands  the  reins  which  have  been  dropped 
by  the  virtually  deposed  sovereigns,  and  to  become  both  the 
sjnritual  and  temporal  governor  of  the  masses  of  Europe,  over 
which  the  kings  have  no  longer,  she  holds,  any  lesjitimate 
authority.  And  for  this  end  the  CEcumencial  Council  is  about 
to  do  two  things.  First,  it  is  about  to  transform  the  articles  of 
the  "  syllabus"  into  positive  dogmas.  One  of  these  articles  is, 
that  the  "church"  possesses  direct  and  indirect  temporal 
power,  and  that  she  has  the  right  of  external  coercion.  This 
every  Romanist,  in  a  few  weeks,  will  be  bound  to  believe  on 
peril  of  his  salvation.  As  soon  as  this  is  proclaimed,  the 
Church  of  Rome  becomes  a  universal  temporal  govern- 
ment. She  now  ignores  all  other  governments,  as  we  have 
said,  being  virtually  excommunicate ;  and  so  she  is  about  to 
step  into  their  place,  and,  on  the  ground  of  divine  right,  to 
claim  directly  the  allegiance  of  the  European  masses.  We  say 
masses,  for  the  "church"  holds  that  the  Catholic  nations  are 
dissolved.  She  thus  must  and  will  become  the  great  leader  in 
revolution.  But  second^  the  (Ecumenical  Council  is  about  to 
decree  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  And  for  what  end  ? 
Obviously,  that  this  combined  temporal  and  spiritual  govern- 
ment— which  is  avowedly  antagonistic  to  all  other  governments, 
and  which  sustains  itself,  on  divine  right,  the  one  sole  ruler  of 
the  European  peoples — may  be  centralised  and  lodged  in  one 
arm,  so  as  to  be  the  more  conveniently,  promptly,  and  powerfully 
weilded.  This  is  the  attitude  the  Papacy  will  have  assumed,  iu 
all  human  probability,  before  the  lines  we  are  now  writing  can 
see  the  light.    In  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  actual  efiect. 
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which  this  state  of  things  will  exert  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world,  we  must  first  ask,  What  is  the  aspect  in  which  Christen- 
dom will  then  appear  to  a  Catholic  eye  ?  The  moment  the 
Council  shall  have  ratified  the  "syllabus,"  and  proclaimed  in 
*'  infallibility,"  Christendom,  or  rather — for  we  are  warranted 
to  use  a  larger  term — the  world,  will  appear  to  Catholic  eyes 
in  no  other  light  than  this,  namely,  all  human  government? 
will  have  become  illegitimate,  virtually  suspended  ;  there  will 
be  left  but  one  government  in  the  world, — that  government 
possessing  temporal  and  spiritual  power,— that  government 
wielded  by  an  infallible  monarch,  divinely  guarded  from  error 
in  all  his  laws  and  acts,  defining  the  limits  of  his  own  preroga^ 
tives,  having  the  right  to  exercise  external  coercion,  and  en- 
forcing  ob^ience  by  the  terrors  of  anathema.  .  This  is  the 
aspect  under  which  Europe  and  Christendom  will  henceforth 
be  viewed  by  Catholics ;  and  to  this  state  of  things  every 
Catholic  will  be  bound  to  conform  his  spiritual  and  political 
obedience,  under  peril  of  his  eternal  salvation.  Then,  we  have 
to  take  into  account,  that  there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand 
bishops  distributed  over  the  world,  every  one  of  whom  is  sworn 
to  obey  the  Pope,  and  to  carry  out  the  infallibility  in  the  sense 
of  a  superhuman,  temporal,  and  spiritual  government.  Under 
the  bishops  are  many  thousands  of  priests,  all  under  the  same 
obligation  to  the  bishop  which  the  bishop  is  under  tp  the 
Pope  ;  and  under  the  priests  are,  we  are  told,  an  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  Catholics,  who  are  bound,  at  the  p^ril  of 
their  eternal  salvation,  to  obey  the  priests.  Where,  in  past 
history,  or  on  the  earth  anywhere  at  this  hour,  do  we  find  ah 
ORGANISATION  SO  perfect,  SO  thoroughly  knit  and  bound  to- 
gether in  all  its  parts,  striking  its  roots  so  deep  into  the  earth, 
and  stretching  its  ramifications  so  far  around,  and  wield- 
ing sanctions  and  powers  so  manifold  and  so  formidable, 
and  all  directed  against  liberty  and  constituted  order?  It 
needs  not  a  syllable  to  shew  what  a  menace  this  is  to  civilisa- 
tion, or  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  follow  its  wbrkinjj-— 
and  it  is  now  working  for  life  and  death — ^but  conspiracies, 
conflicts,  and  universal  revolution.  It  is  not  we  Protestants 
only  who  see  in  the  new  attitude  of  the  Papacy  a  formidable 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  :  many  Cathblics  are  taking 
the  alarm,  and  earnestly  protesting  against  the  new  preten- 
sions. The  writers  in  "  Janus" — ^a  book  which  well  deserves 
the  study  of  our  readers — characterise  this  new  state  of  things 
in  their  own  church  as  "an  empire  of  force  and  oppression,** 
and  offer  **  a  protest,  based  on  history,  against  a  menacing 
future." 

But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  precisely  here  that  light  begins  to 
break  in,  and  that  a  door  seems  to  open  for  the  safety  of  society^ 
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There  are  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Roman  Church  itself, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  CEk^umencial  Council  will  be  the  signal 
for  division.  The  most  ignorant  will  be  wiser  than  the  wisest 
now  is  by  the  time  these  words  can  be  published,  but  we  think 
this  anticipation  is  likely  to  be  realised  :  the  probability  of 
upbreak  in  the  "  Church"  itself  increases  as  the  hour  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  approaches.  But  we  are  not  so  certain 
that  that  upbreak  will  '*  save"  society :  it  is  possible  it  may 
**  rend"  it.  We  have  coming — it  may  not  happen  while  the 
Council  is  sitting,  but  it  will  follow — two  divisions  in  Roman 
Christendom,  the  first  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Sdcond  political. 
The  first  will  leave  the  "  church"  split  up  into  three  "  churches" 
or  "  obediences," — the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  German, — 
very  possibly.  The  greatest  of  these  three  parties  will,  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  Italian,  comprehending  not  only  the  bulk  of 
the  Italian  priests  and  people,  but  the  Ultramontanes  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Ireland  and 
the  British  colonies,  who  will  form  what  they  will  denominate 
the  true  original  Catholic  Church,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Pope,  declared  by  the  Council  "infallible.  In  the  second 
place  will  come  the  French  Catholic  Church,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  national  council;  and  third,  a  German  church,  most 
probably,  governed  also  by  a  council  The  two  last,  in  order  to 
saVe  the  "  Church,"  will  strive  to  destroy  the  "  cvria  f  and  we 
may  expect  to  see  some  rare  and  edifying  examples  of  Catholic 
unity. 

But  there  lies  before  us,  too,  a  political  division,  also  into 
three  parties,  and,  as  a  consequent,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  upbreak.  These  three  parties  are  already  out* 
lined  ;  they  consist  of  the  kings  or  existing  governments ;  the 
Red  Republicans,  or  the  revolution;  and  the  priesthood,  or 
Ultramontanes.  Each  of  these  three  parties  will  try  their 
strength  against  the  other  two,  and  how  it  will  fare  with  society 
or  oHer  in  the  conflict  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  last-mentioned  two,  the  republicans  and  the  priesthood, 
may  temporarily  combine  against  the  kings,  and,  when  they 
have  put  them  down,  they  will  fight  it  out  between  themselves. 
But  whether  the  struggle  will  come  piecemeal  or  all  at  once, 
come  it  will.  That  the  peace  will  be  kept  between  these  three 
parties  for  any  long  while  after  the  CEcumenical  Council  issues 
its  decrees,  we  have  no  hope.  And  as  little  do  we  expect  to  see 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  undertaken  by  any  party  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformers,  that  is,  of  the  Bible.  We  build  nothing 
on  the  movement  of  Father  Hyacinth  and  his  companions ; 
we  value  it  only  as  an  upbreaking  force.  The  attempt  which 
will  be  made  will  be  to  reform  the  Roman  Church  by 
purging  it  of  the  Roman  curia;  but  it  will  turn  out  now, 
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as  it  has  done  at  all  previous  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  that  purificatioD,  will  be  only  preservation,  and 
preservation  in  a  few  years,  will  become  old  corruption. 
No  one  can  accomplish  a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Kome 
that  will  be  worth  a  straw,  unless  he  steps  outside  of  her,  and 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  Bible,  and  demands  a  new  root  as  well 
as  a  new  frrancA— a  new  faith,  as  well  as  a  reformed  govern- 
ntent ;  and  this,  no  one  of  name  or  position,  in  the  Church  of 
Borne,  appears  at  this  hour  disposed  to  do.  The  true  reforma- 
tion is  the  "evangelisation"  in  progress  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
other  countries.  That  must  form  the  church  of  the  future ;  a 
church  created  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  shaped 
and  moulded  by  the  ingenious  contrivances  and  politic  reforms 
of  mea  Apai*t  from  that  **  evangelisation  "  all  hopes  of  the 
religion  of  Europe  are  utterly  chimerical ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  manifestoes  from  this  or  the  other  priest  of  Rome,  which 
awaken  hope  in  others,  only  fill  us  with  despair ;  they  but  tend 
to  draw  attention  away  from  the  strength  of  the  malady,  and 
its  only  means  of  cure,  and  tliey  give  birth  to  expectations 
which  will  disappoint  and  mortify  those  who  cherish  them.  The 
"  salvation  of  Israel "  must  come,  not  from  the  mountains  of 
Borne,  but  *'  out  of  Zion."  But  the  evangelisation  progresses 
slowly.  Bed  Republicanism  and  Ultramontanism  are  advanc- 
ing with  tenfold  more  rapidity,  and  are,  every  day  and  hour, 
piling  up  of  new  obstructions  above  the  divine  and  evangelic 
principla  How  the  superincumbent  strata  through  wliich  that 
principle  is  struggling  to  force  its  way  are  to  be  rent  wo  know 
not.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  Providence  will  open  a 
passage  for  the  heavenly  seed  in  His  own  way.  We  do  not 
love  the  earthquake  or  the  tempest  for  their  own  sakes  ;  but 
surely  it  is  better  that  they  should  come,  be  the  ruin  they  may 
inflict  what  it  may,  than  that  generation  after  generation  should 
rot  in  misery  and  vice,  incapable  of  noble  pursuits  and  noble 
enjoyments,  and  from  an  unaone  time  pass  away  to  an  undone 
eternity.  J.  A.  W. 


Aet.  VII. — Union  of  Church  and  State. 

THE  times  in  which  we  live  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  day 
predicted  by  our  blessed  Lord,  "  when  there  shall  be  signs 
in  the  snn,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars  ;  and  upon  tho 
earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the 
waves  roaring ;  men's  hearts  failrng  them  for  fear  and  for  look- 
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ing  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth."   'With- 
out presuming  to  fix  the  precise  era  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  which  this  passage  may  refer,  it  certainly  describes  a  state  of 
universal  turmoil,  perplexity,  and  anxiety  which  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  aspect  of  things  around  us  in  Church  and 
State.    All  the  elements  of  society  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of 
change,  and  to  indicate  a  speedy  transition.    To  confine  our 
views  at  present  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church,  the  late  fall  of 
the  Irish  Establishment  has  been  regarded  by  men  of  all  parties 
and  opinions  as  only  the  beginning  of  an  end — an  end  which 
none  can  foresee,  but  which  every  one  considers  to  be  at  no 
great  distance,  and  the  probable  character  of  which  each  of  them, 
peering  fearfully  or  hopefully  into  the  future,  is  striving  to  con- 
jecture.    From  the  high  places  of  the  Church  of  England, 
where  it  was  least  to  be  expected,  we  hear  sentiments  expressed 
which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  prospect  of  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State  is  calmly  contemplated  as  an  event 
hanging  on  the  condemnation  of  a  book  or  the  election  of  a 
bishoi).     From  the  ranks  of  English  nonconformity  there  comes 
already  the  shout  of  anticipated  triumph.     "  If  there  be  any 
certainty  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  augury^  says  one  of 
their  organs,  "  the  principles  of  free  churches  will  soon  be  the 
only  de  facto  principles  of  British  church  life.     That  the  days 
of  establishments  are  numbered  no  intelligent  observer  can 
doubt,  and  unless  our  present  state  of  progress  be  greatly  and 
unexpectedly  arrested,  their  final  abolition  will  come  very 
speedily — in  all  probability  with  an  accelerated  ratio  of  public 
conviction  which  none  of  us  can  calculate."  *    The  same  event  is 
thus  commented  on  by  a  foreign  divine,  distinguished  by  his  phil- 
osophical acuteness,  who  views  the  matter  from  a  distance,  and 
with  friendly  impiurtiality  : — "  It  does  not  belong  to  me,"  says 
M.  de  Pressensfe,  "to  relate  the  great  ecclesiastical  crisis  through 
which  England  is  now  passing.     It  is  certain  that,  apart  from 
the  considerable  progress  of  independent  Christianity  in  its 
various  sections,  a  great  shaking  has  been  communicated  to 
men's  minds  by  the  warm  debates  which  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  provoking.     The  passionate  efforts  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  resist  Mr  Gladstone's  proposal,  have  had  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  debate  instead  of  localising  it,  and  of 
raising  the  ecclesiastical  problem  in  its  entirety,  by  saying  to 
the  whole  Anglican  Church,  De  te  fabula  narratur — '  It  is  of 
thee  that  the  question  ia'    Now  when  a  question  of  this  order 
has  been  thus  broached  in  a  country,  we  can  no  more  cause  it 
to  disappear.    The  partial  and  momentary  checks  only  precipi- 
tate the  movement  of  minds.    The  important  point  is,  that  the 

*  British  Quarterly  Review,  October  1S69,  p.  227. 
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question  is  stated  ;  the  solution  may  tarry — it  is  certain.  The 
^iant  English  race  has  too  much  energy  and  logic  to  leave 
such  a  problem  in  suspense,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  an  expedient 
I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  this  century  will  not  have  com- 
pleted its  course  before  the  noble  motto  of  Cavour — *  The  free 
Church  in  the  free  State' — shall  have  been  realised  on  this 
ride  of  the  Atlantic,  as  on  the  other  shoife."  * 

In  these  extracts  we  present  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  the 
views  generally  entertained  by  thoughtful  minds  imbued  with 
prejudice  against  religious  establishments.  We  propose  to 
indicate,  in  the  following  reflections,  how  far  we  are  prepared 
to  concnr  with  these  views,  and  to  sympathise  with  these  aspira- 
tions. One  thing  we  think  is  very  apparent,  that  the  old  theory 
of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  as  advocated  by  such  writers 
as  Warburton,  and  as  exemplified  in  most,  if  not  all,  existing 
establishments,  is  destined  at  no  distant  date  to  be  thoroughly 
exploded.  That  theory  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  based  on 
the  idea  of  coalition  of  Church  and  State  in  one  corporate 
society.  By  whatever  name  such  a  union  may  be  called,  it  will 
uot  be  difficult  to  shew  that  it  must  amount,  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  to  a  practical  surrender  of  her  freedom,  her  spirituality, 
and  her  independence.  Flesh  and  spirit,  matter  and  mind,  are 
as  distinct  and  as  incapable  of  coalescing  as  the  Church,  in  its 
tnie  character,  as  a  spiritual  society,  is  incapable  of  being  fused 
into  one  body  politic  with  the  State.  "My  kingdom,"  says 
Christ,  "  is  not  of  this  world,'* — a  fundamental  maxim  of  our 
faith,  which,  however  it  may  have  been  misapplied,  clearly 
teaches  that  every  attempt  to  constitute  the  Church  of  Christ 
|Mfft  and  parcel  of  the  body  politic  by  means  of  an  incorporat- 
ing union,  must  be  inconsistent  with  her  very  nature,  degrading 
to  the  dignity  of  her  origin,  and  calculated  to  defeat  the  very 
ends  for  which  she  was  instituted.  Such  a  union  involves  the 
monstrous  idea  that  the  Church  is  the  creature  of  the  State  ; 
an  idea  from  which  it  \b  not  difficult  to  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  State  must  govern  the  creature  it  has  made.  This  is 
no  mere  theory ;  in  too  many  instances  it  has  been  reduced  to 
practice.  That  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
the  creation  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  parliaments,  is  a  fact 
)>eyond  all  question.  The  arbitrary  will  of  the  monarch  fixed 
its  constitution,  its  doctrine,  and  its  worship  ;  the  Church  was 
Bever  con.sulted,  or  called  upon  to  judge  in  the  matter.  It  was 
otherwise  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  England,  the  law  of  which  has 
l>e€n  now  applied  to  the  Scottish  Church,  the  prevalent  idea  of 
the  union  between  Church  and  State  is  based  upon  the  gross 

_  *  "The  Church  and  the  French  Revolution,"  by  E.  do  Pressena*,  P.B. 
A^»doii:HodderaiidStoiighton.     "*'"" 
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conception  that  the  Church,  as  established,  is  the  offspring,  and 
consequently,  is  only  an  institution  and  engine  of  the  State. 
This  fallacy  pervades  all  the  images  under  which  it  has  been 
advocated  and  upheld.  It  Ls  vain  to  conceal  the  character  of 
such  a  union  under  the  phrase  of  an  alliance  between  two  in* 
dependcDt  powers.  This  figure  of  speech,  if  it  means  anything 
more  than  the  existence  of  friendly  relations,  cannot  be  fitly 
applied  to  designate  a  union  between  two  powers  existing  in 
the  same  community,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same 
persons  inhabiting  the  same  country.  When  we  speak  of 
an  alliance  between  two  independent  powers,  it  is  always  sup- 
posed that  they  live  under  separate  governments,  and  in  differ- 
ent countries.  But  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  in 
the  same  country,  if  it  involves  an  incorporating  union,  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  to  the  secular 
power.  A  friendly  alliance  may  be  said  to  subsist  between  the 
two  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  when  the  State  recognises 
the  spiritual  rights  and  independence  of  the  Church,  and  when 
both  prosecute  common  objects  in  their  own  sphere;  but  if 
Church  and  State  are  to  be  merged  into  one,  it  must  be  plain 
that  there  can  remain  no  spiritual  rights  or  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  to  be  recognised.  And  such,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  found  to  be  the  case  wherever  the  Church  is  mixed 
up,  and  identified  with,  the  civil  institutions  of  the  land.  The 
very  tightness  of  the  embrace  which  is  intended  to  do  honour 
to  religion,  strangles  its  liberty.  Equally  fallacious  is  the  illus- 
tration which  has  been  frequently  drawn  from  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  human  soul  and  body,  which,  however  differing  from 
each  other,  constitute  one  person.  The  Church,  indeed,  is 
"  one  body,"  but  it  is  so  only  **in  Christ";  her  unity  is  spiritual; 
and  the  idea  of  her  being  united  with  the  world  implies  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  substance  equally  inconsistent  with 
her  spirituality  and  her  unity  in  Christ  Another  form  under 
which  the  union  between  Church  and  State  may  be  advocated, 
is  that  of  protection.  That  the  Church  is  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  State  from  every  form  of  persecution  and  injustice 
is  what  few  will  deny.  The  members  of  the  Church  are  en- 
titled to  expect,  not  only  as  an  act  of  common  Justice,  but  in 
homage  to  her  divine  Head  and  King,  that  their  persons  and 
property  shall  be  held  inviolate ;  that  her  jurisdiction  in  spiritual 
matters  shall  not  be  infringed,  over-ruled,  or  nullified  by  civil 
decisions  ;  and  that  her  assemblies  for  public  worship  shall  be 
preserved  from  outward  molestation.  But  the  moment  that 
the  protectorship  of  the  State  assumes  the  form  of  a  legal  right 
to  take  the  Church  under  the  wing  of  its  patronage,  it  amounts 
to  a  claim  of  superiority,  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Church.    It  was  under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  that  Oliver 
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Cromwell  trampled  on  the  prerogatives  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons ;  and  the  claims  pnt  forth  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to 
the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  was  resisted 
by  the  Sultan  as  a  claim  of  dominion  over  his  Greek  subjects, 
and  involved  Europe  in  a  bloody  and  disastrous  war.     In  con- 
nection with  this,  we  may  be  expected  to  speak  of  the  legal 
establishment  of  the  Church,  but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  an 
abstract  question,  on  which,  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  need- 
less to  enter.     The  only  question  calling  for  solution  is  whether, 
amidst  a  multiplicity  of  conflicting  sects,  each  claiming  the 
character  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  select  one  of  them  as  the  object  of  its  special  patron- 
age, and  to  sanction  its  constitution  and  privileges  by  legal 
enactments.     One  thiug,  we  think,  is  very  apparent,  that  our 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  left  this 
question  unsolved.     While  they  laid  down  broad,  general  prin- 
ciples on  the  respective  duties  of  Church  and  State,  capable  of 
being  applied,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  what  has  been  called 
a  legal  establishment  of  the  true  religion,  they  do  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  an  actual  union  between  Church  and 
State  under  any  circumstances,  much  less  in  a  divided  state  of 
the  Church.     It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  this  topic  is  studiously  avoided.     The  duties  of 
the  civil  magistrate  are  there  prescribed  as  boldly  as  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  two,  or  to  shew  how  far  the  one 
maybedischargedwithoutinfringinguponthe other.  Nota word 
is  said  about  union  between  Church  and  State.    The  compilers 
seem  to  have  felt  that  it  was  not  their  part  to  construct  an 
established  Church,  but  simply,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  state 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  civil  rulers  in 
regard  to  religion,  leaving  them  to  fulfil  these  as  they  might  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  God's  word,  and  by  the  leadings  of  His 
providence.     Hence  the  wide  and  strong  language  which  they 
employ,  and  which,  while  it  has  led  some  to  claim  it  as  covering 
all  the  sanctions  and  prerogatives  of  a  regularly  established 
Church,  has  induced  others  to  reject  it,  as  plainly  savouring  of 
Erastianism  and  persecution.    For  our  pai*t,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  equally  guiltless  of  both  these  imputations.     The 
Confession,  we  think,  cannot  be  said  either  to  teach  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  civil  government  to  establish  the  Church  by  law, 
or  to  justify  civil  rulers  in  exercising  an  Erastian  or  persecuting 
power  over  the  Church. 

It  only  remains  to  advert  to  that  form  of  union  which  con- 
sists in  the  payment  bv  the  State  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 
This  may  be  regardea  as  the  lowest  form  in  which  the  union 
can  exist;  the  laiat  and  slenderest  tie  by  which  the  Church  can 
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be  joined  to  the  chariot  of  the  State.  Judging  from  the  im- 
portance attached  to  this  consideration  by  some  polemic  writers, 
we  should  suppose  that  State  support,  in  any  shape,  constituted 
the  very  essence  of  this  union.  The  late  Dr  Wardlaw,  if  we 
recollect  right,  argued  that  if  State  endowments  were  with- 
draw^n,  the  whole  Voluntary  question  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
others  seem  to  hold  that  every  kind  of  extraneous  support 
drawn  from  the  coffers  of  the  State  is  irreooncileable  with  the 
divine  institution ;  according  to  which,  as  they  conceive,  the 
ministers  of  religion  must  be  sustained  by  contributions  flow- 
ing directly  from  the  people  among  whom  they  labour.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  fail  to  discover  any  such  institution. 
The  natural  principle,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
is  there  applied  to  the  Christian  workman,  who  is  held  entitled 
to  live,  like  other  professional  men,  by  his  profession  ;  a  prin- 
ciple exemplified  in  all  Churches,  endowed  or  unendowed.  But 
in  whatever  form  he  may  be  supported,  it  is  plain  that,  in  apos- 
tolic eyes,  this  occupied  a  very  inferior  place  among  Christian 
duties.  So  little  did  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  estimate  its 
importance  that  he  preferred  working  with  his  own  hands  in 
oixler  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  while  he  pleaded  that  his 
brethren  were  entitled  to  be  maintained  on  the  natural  principle 
of  remuneration,  recognised  by  our  Lord.  "  The  care  of  the 
poor,"  says  M.  de  Pressensfe,  "  was  regarded  as  a  more  pressing 
claim  than  the  maintenance  of  the  pastors.'*'  ♦  Certainly,  the 
main  office  of  the  primitive  deacons  was  rather  eleemosynary 
than  financial ;  and  was  thus  more  in  accord  with  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  Church.  It  belongs,  indeed,  more  properly 
to  secular  than  to  spiritual  officers  to  deal  with  and  dole  out  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
theoretically  maintained  that  a  Christian  nation  may  not  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  its  revenues  to  the  support  and  advancement 
of  religion.  It  certainly  may  spend  them  upon  much  less 
worthy  objects.  The  grand  practical  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  this  course  arises  from  the  source  aJi-eady  alluded  to,  the 
multiplicity  of  religious  secta  This  objection,  we  fear,  must 
be  held  valid,  as  matters  now  stand,  against  the  legal  and  per- 
manent endowment  of  any  of  our  contending  churches,  ^ut 
why  may  we  not  anticipate  a  state  of  matters,  in  which  such 
an  objection  might  have  no  standing-room  ?  Are  our  ecclesias- 
tical divisions  to  be  eternal  ?  Is  the  Lord's  hand  shortened, 
that  it  cannot  save  His  church  from  her  present  state  of  miser- 
able disunion  ?  Is  His  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear  the  ear- 
nest and  united  supplications  of  His  people  for  the  return  of 
the  dove  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  announcing  that  the 

•   •*  The  Early  Years  of  Chrittiaiiity,"  p.  314. 
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angry  waters  of  controversy  and  strife  have  abated  from  off 
the  earth?  And  even  should  this  prospect  be  deemed  too 
chimerical,  may  we  not  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  be  equally  hard  and  unreasonable  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
a  united  nation  from  ministering  of  its  substance  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  are  labouring  in  the  gospel  among  a  people 
too  blind  to  value  it,  or  too  poor  to  pay  for  it.  Thus  far,  we 
think,  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that,  to  use  an  apocalyptic 
phrase  frequently  applied  to  this  subject,  "  the  earth  may  help 
the  woman."  Such  help  from  the  State, — not  in  the  character  of 
a  paymaster,  providing  for  the  support  of  a  set  of  oflficials,  but 
as  an  enlightened  benefactor,  granting  a  subsidy  for  the  support 
of  divine  ordinances  in  destitute  and  undemanding  districts  of 
the  country — wasall  that  Dr  Chalmers  pleaded  for  in  hiseloquent 
defence  of  Establishments.  We  must  frankly  allow,  however, 
that  a  national  endowment,  fixed  by  statute,  to  any  particular 
church,  has  generally  issued  in  the  worst  evils  attendant  upon 
an  Erastian  union.  It  has  cramped  the  liberality  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  ;  it  has  stereotyped  a  system  of  error,  which  might 
otherwise  have  perished  from  sheer  manition ;  and  it  has  saddled 
the  Church  with  a  cold,  heartless,  time-serving,  and  money- 
seeking  clergy,  who,  if  placed  above  popular  caprice,  have  gained 
that  independence  at  the  expense  of  losing  the  wholesome  breath 
and  cheering  sunshine  of  public  opinion.  In  confirmation  of 
these  statements  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  whole  church, 
from  its  birth  to  the  present  day ;  we  express,  too,  the  result  of 
personal  observation.  We  have  before  our  mind's  eye  the 
shrivelled  aspect  of  those  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church 
on  the  continent  which  are  paid  and  protected  by  the  civil 
government ;  we  are  thinking  of  the  deplorable  state  of  so 
many  parishes  in  England,  appropriately  called  "  livings,"  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  handed  over  to  underlings  who  have 
anything  at  heart  but  "  the  cure  of  souls "' ;  we  are  reflecting 
on  the  shameful  misapplication,  in  virtue  of  the  Dissenting 
Chapels'  Bill,  of  the  endowments  left  by  our  pious  ancestors, 
the  English  Presbyterians,  for  the  preaching  of  a  pure  gospel, 
to  the  support  of  Unitarianism.  We  could  not,  indeed,  desire 
a  better  illustration  of  the  views  we  have  just  propounded  than 
is  suggested  by  this  ill-omened  bill,  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1844,  and  so  keenly  advocated  by  the  late  Lord 
Brougham.  The  funds  in  this  case  were  strictly  Church  en- 
dowments, bequeathed  by  godly  men  and  women  for  the  use 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  left  to  the  free  and 
voluntary  disposal  of  that  Church  ;  but  thev  were  forcibly 
grasped  by  the  State,  and  converted  into  a  fixed  and  permanent 
endowment  of  a  sect  which  holds  principles  opposed  to  those  of 
the  original  donors,  and  which,  wanting  this  support,  would 
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soon  have  sunk  out  of  sight.  Our  readers  will  not  bo  slow  to 
perceive  the  essential  difference  between  an  endowment  sanc- 
tioned, it  may  be,  and  secured  by  law  for  the  use  of  a  certain 
church,  but  left  to  the  independent  management  of  that  church, 
and  the  appropriation  of  a  State  fund  to  any  religious  purpose 
which  the  State  may  choose  to  further,  or  to  any  sect  whom  the 
State  may  choose  to  patronise. 

From  the  foregoing  reflections,  it  will  appear,  that  while  not 
prepared  to  go  into  the  views  of  ultra- Voluntaryism  as  held  by 
Mr  Miall  and  the  Liberation  Society,  we  repudiate  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  as  it  has  been  generally  entertained 
in  theory,  and  realised  in  practice.  We  feel  persuaded  that 
there  is  much  less  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question  among 
evangelical  Christians  than  one  might  be  led  from  recent  con- 
troversies to  imagine.  Nonconformists,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
driven  into  their  position  of  antagonism  to  the  National  Church 
mainly  by  the  monstrous  character  of  the  coalition  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual,  or  by  the  force  of  the  civil  element 
involved  in  that  conjunction.  In  Scotland  particularly  has 
this  been  the  case.  AH  the  contests  that  have  arisen,  all  the 
divisions  and  disruptions  that  mark  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  are  clearly  traceable  to  those  vicious  notions  regarding 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
The  faithful  fathers  of  that  church  uniformly  stood  out  and 
suffered  for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church  ;  nor 
was  their  testimony  for  this  the  less  decided  and  impressive 
because  they  held  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
civil  governors,  within  their  own  sphere,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  "  Take  away  the  freedom  of  our  Assem- 
blies," said  Knox,  "  and  you  take  away  from  us  the  evangel." 
**  Sir,"  said  Melville  to  James  VI.,  "  there  are  two  kings  and 
two  kingdoms  in  Scotland.  There  is  Xing  James,  the  head  of 
this  commonwealth  ;  and  there  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  the 
church,  whose  subject  James  VI.  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he 
is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member/'  And 
thus  spoke  Alexander  Henderson,  when  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioner would  have  dissolved  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1688,  in 
the  king's  name :  "  Whatsoever  is  ours  we  shall  render  to  his 
Majesty,  even  our  lives,  lands,  libeilies,  and  all ;  but  for  that 
which  is  God's,  and  the  liberties  of  his  house,  we  do  think, 
neither  w^ill  his  Majesty's  piety  suffer  him  to  crave,  neither 
may  we  grant  them  although  he  should  crave  it."  Had  these 
noble  sentiments  been  responded  to  by  the  civil  government 
at  that  period,  had  Charles  not  aimed  at  asserting  a  lordship 
over  the  Church  of  Scotland,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  train  of  events  from  those  which  followed.  Had  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  not  claimed  a  headship  over  the  church,  and 
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l)ad  ParliaineDt  not  tamely  yielded  to  the  usurpation,  what  a 
different  face  might  that  church  have  presented  at  the  present 
day !  And  even  yet,  were  that  temporal  headship,  which  some 
would  cliug  to  as  her  sheet-anchor,  but  which  Christendom 
regards  as  her  weakness  and  disgrace,  to  be  abandoned,  and 
were  the  independence  of  the  church  to  be  secured  by  the 
severance  of  those  ties  which  merge  her  in  a  gross  material 
union  with  the  State,  are  we  too  sanguine  in  cherishing  the 
hope  that  she  might  regain  all  she  has  lost,  and  like  the  ancient 
champion  of  Israel,  shaking  herself  free  from  the  withs,  ropes, 
and  webs  in  which  she  is  entangled,  assert  her  strength  more 
gloriously  than  ever.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
churcli  should  be  denuded  of  her  endowments, — of  that  pro- 
perty, we  mean,  which  belongs  to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
flowing,  not  directly  from  the  national  exchequer,  but  from  the 
ancient  springs  and  fountain-heads  of  a  voluntary  beneficence. 
Left  to  the  free  disposal  of  these  funds,  the  reuovated  Church, 
embracing,  as  we  would  anticipate,  a  large  infusion  of  the  lay 
element,  would,  no  doubt,  find  ample  scope  for  a  wise,  equable, 
and  efficient  administration.  Wo  can  see  no  ground  in  justice 
or  good  policy  for  following  out,  over  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
the  same  measure  which  has  been  recently  meted  out  to  the 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  where  the  abnormal  and  exceptional 
state  of  matters  demanded,  we  think,  no  less  than  what  has 
been  done.  In  the  all-wise  previdence  of  God,  it  may  be  des- 
tined that  all  our  Church  Establishments  shall  come  down. 
All  we  say  is,  that  such  a  conclusion  does  not  logically  follow 
from  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  cannot  be  justly  inferred 
from  the  motives  or  principles  of  the  Government  which  has 
carried  that  measure. 

Leaving  this  to  be  decided  by  the  natural  course  of  events, 
or  rather  by  Him  who  is  their  great  disposer,  there  are 
two  points  on  which,  before  concluding,  we  feel  impelled  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  without,  we  hope,  giving  offence  to  any 
party.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  feel- 
ings of  self-gratulation  expressed  by  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Voluntary  school  in  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of  all  Estab- 
lishments, as  if  this  indicated  the  triumph  of  their  peculiar 
principles.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  ena  aimed  at  by  their 
coDtendings,  they  may  be  said,  in  such  an  event,  to  have  seen 
that  end  accomplished ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  Establishments,  if  overthrown,  will  owe  their 
downfall  to  the  progress  of  Voluntaryism.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  leaders  in  the  Disruption  movement  of  1843, 
which  now  threatens  the  stability  of  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland,  were  the  very  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  defence  of  Church  Establishments ;  that  they  were  the 
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staunchest  of  conservatists,  and  the  keenest  opponents  of 
Voluntaryism.  That  movement  originated  in  the  unjustifi- 
able encroachments  of  the  civil  power ;  and  the  followers  of 
Chalmers  and  Gordon  came  out,  not  because  they  loved 
Establishments  the  less,  but  because  they  loved  spiritual  in- 
dependence the  more.  And  can  any  one  take  a  candid  survey 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  the  English  Establishment  without 
perceiving  that  the  real  causes  which  threaten  its  dissolution 
are  to  be  found,  not  in  any  theoretical  notions  about  the  mode  of 
supporting  Christian  ministers,  prevailing  either  within  or  with- 
out its  pale,  but  in  the  internal  corruptions  and  divisions  of  the 
church  itself;  in  its  monstrous  system  of  secularity,  simonism, 
and  subjugation  to  the  State ;  in  its  rigorous  enforcement  of 
outward  uniformity,  combined  with  a  total  laxity  of  discipline  ; 
and  in  other  evils  unnecessary  to  mention.  Over  such  a 
catastrophe,  many,  no  doubt,  provoked  by  the  pride  and  vain- 
glory of  Churchmen,  may  be  disposed  to  rejoice,  and  "  say  in 
their  hearts,  Ah,  so  would  we  have  it !"  For  our  part,  we  see 
small  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves  or  the  country  on  the 
melancholy  failure  of  our  Establishments  to  fulfil  the  great 
and  holy  ends  for  which  they  were  set  up,  for  which  so  much 
wealth  has  been  expended,  and  which,  under  a  wiser  and  more 
scriptural  management,  they  might  have  accomplished.  In  the 
next  place,  we  are  equally  unable  to  concur  with  the  sentiment 
so  rife  in  many  quarters,  that  payment  and  patronage  are  in- 
separable concomitants  ;  that  the  State  can  in  no  wise  aid  the 
Church  by  pecuniary  benefactions,  without  claiming,  and  justly 
claiming,  the  right  of  presentation  to  benefices,  and  the  power 
to  govern  the  Church,  and  control  her  jurisdiction  ;  that  the 
Church  cannot  receive  any  temporal  boon  from  civil  rulers 
without  compromising  her  independence.  Such  a  condition  it 
is  as  mean  for  the  State  to  exact  as  it  is  for  the  Church  to  sub^ 
mit  to.  If  offered  on  such  dishonourable  terms,  the  fitting 
reply  of  the  church  should  be  that  of  the  apostle,  "  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee."  We  utterly  disclaim  the  idea,  that  the 
payment  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  ordinances  of  religion 
infers  the  subjugation  of  the  church  to  those  who  pay  it 
Upon  this  principle,  it  would  follow  that  those  churches  where 
the  minister  is  payed  by  the  congregation,  the  people  must  be 
his  superiors,  the  deacons  his  governors,  and  the  church-trea- 
surer his  loi-d  patron.  The  time,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant 
when  to  connect  spiritual  power  with  mere  money  will  be  held 
to  be  a  relict  of  the  past — a  monstrous  coalition,  entailing  dis- 
grace upon  all  who  advocate  and  uphold  it  So  long,  however, 
as  the  State  claims  to  be  lord  superior  over  the  Church,  so  long 
as  patronages  are  vested  in  the  crown,  in  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  higher  clergy,  we  despair  of  seeing  any  effective  reform  in 
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our  existing  Establishments.  Equally  strong  is  our  conviction, 
that  were  this  system  wholly  abolished,  were  this  earthly  theory 
of  Church  and  State  consigned  to  tho  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets, 
a  new  era  of  the  Church  would  be  inaugurated.  One  plunge 
into  the  broad,  bracing  element  of  popular  election  would  free 
the  Church  of  those  clerical  larvae,  ritualistic  and  rationalistic, 
who  now  cling  to  her  simply  in  virtue  of  her  emoluments,  in 
spite  of  all  the  exertions  and  protests  of  the  Christian  people. 
Better  surely — whatever  changes  might  come  over  the  consti- 
tution and  form  of  the  Anglican  Church — infinitely  better  that 
her  ecclesiastical  wealth  should  be  entrusted  to  the  disposal  of 
a  free  church,  than  that  it  should  be  swept  away  by  an  act  of 
rash  and  aimless  confiscation.  Our  religious  Establishments, 
such  as  they  now  are,  may  be  overthrown,  and  it  is  now  almost 
universally  admitted  that  the  State  may  lawfully  resume  the 
revenues  which  the  State  has  conferred  ;  but  it  appears  little 
better  than  mere  folly  to  propose  that  the  Churcn's  rightful 
patrimony,  bequeathed  by  the  piety  of  her  ancestors  for  the 
propagation  of  Christ*s  glorious  gospel,  should  be  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  field  of  secular  expenditure,  and  that,  like 
Alnaschar  in  the  wellknown  storv,  we  should  spurn  away  the 
substantial  good  that  lies  at  our  feet,  under  the  idea  of  acting 
out  a  fanciful  theory,  which  glitters  in  the  distance,  but  which 
we  may  never  be  able  to  realise. 

In  connection  with  our  subject  we  may  add  a  word  or  two 
on  the  union  of  the  churches  themselves.  To  talk  of  a  free 
and  independent  church  being  united  with  a  crown-patronised 
and  state-privileged  church,  is  simply  preposterous.  In  this 
case,  the  State  has  thrown  up  a  wall  of  separation,  which,  like 
a  certain  •'  great  gulf  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  on  either  side 
impassable.  Were  the  link,  however,  which  unifies  Church 
and  State  to  be  dissolved,  the  union  of  evangelical  churches 
would,  in  Scotland,  speedily,  and,  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  eventually  be  accomplished.  We  do  not  here  speak  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  their  preten- 
sions, are  insoluble  either  with  Church  or  State.  The  spiritual 
independence  asserted  by  Popery  and  High  Church  Prelacy  is 
founded  on  a  claim  of  superiority  to  the  State,  and  is  utterly 
alien  from  that  which  justly  belongs  to  the  true  kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  the  recent  union  between  the  Old  and  New 
Schools  of  Presbyterians  in  America  shews  how  easily  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation  may  be  brought  to  see  eye  to  eye, 
and  sing  together  with  the  voice,  even  after  the  sounds  of  a 
bitter  warfare  had  scarcely  died  away,  just  because  there  the 
disintegrating  element  of  State  union  does  not  exist  How 
desirable  is  such  a  union  among  ourselves !      As  it  is,  no 
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church  can  prosper  by  our  divisions,  save  that  of  Borne,  the  policy 
of  which  is  to  divide  and  conquer,  and  which  can  only  succeed, 
like  other  despotic  powers,  by  persuading  men  that  there  can  be 
no  union  or  peace  unless  the  government  be  centralised  in  the 
person  of  one  man.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  union  of  the 
friends  of  truth,  on  the  broad  principles  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
under  the  Lord  Christ,  the  sole  King  and  Head  of  his  church, 
what  an  amount  of  good  would  be  secured  both  for  Church  and 
State.  The  hands  of  a  liberal  and  generous  government  would 
be  freed  from  those  perplexing  questions  which  now  paralyse 
its  efforts  to  co-operate  with  the  church  in  promoting  the 
moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  community ;  and  the 
church  might  then  bring  all  her  ener^es,  now  expended  on 
religious  contention,  to  bear  with  undivided  foroe  on  the  great 
ends  of  her  spirituid  mission. 

For  ourselves,  we  frankly  confess  that,  so  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned,  we  cannot  contemplate  with  satisfaction  any  union 
short  of  what  our  American  brethren  call  Pan-Presbyterian. 
The  Disruption  of  1843  rent  the  Old  Kirk  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  leaving  an  unsightly  scar,  which  time  has 
hardened  but  not  healed.  If  Government  cannot  recognise 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  while  in  union  with 
the  State,  then  in  Heaven's  name,  say  we,  let  that  unhallowed 
marriage  be  dissolved.  The  reveiBal  of  a  principle  which  pro- 
duced disruption  may  surely  be  expected  to  issue  in  re-union. 
Only  let  the  tackling  by  which  the  church  is  bound  to  the 
earth  be  loosed,  and  the  vessel  will  rush  into  the  arms  of  her 
native  element,  and  speedily  settle  down  and  adjust  herself  to 
her  new  position.  She  will  become  in  a  much  truer  sense  than 
she  is  now,  a  national  institution.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  and  in  spite  of  all  anti-national  speculations,  we  feel 
assured  that,  dismissing  the  recent  past  as  a  painful  dream, 
and  reverting  to  the  days  of  our  common  ancestors,  who  sleep 
in  the  quiet  churchyards  of  our  rural  parishes,  or  in  the  moors 
and  mosses  where  they  fell  as  martyrs,  the  heart  of  every  leal 
Scotchman,  whether  at  home  or  far  away,  would  leap  with  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  a  free,  united,  reconstituted  National  Kirk. 


Art.  Vni. — Female  Catholic  Life  in  Fnmce. 

IN  France,  women  have  always  played  a  more  distinguished 
part  than  in  this  country.    Some  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen  (none  who  have  seen  can  forget)  a  picture  in  the  Hotel  de 
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Ville  gallery  at  Roueo,  the  Martjrrdom  of  Joan  of  Arc,  ^here 
besides  the  centre  figare  on  the  burning  pile,  the  chief  interest 
is  thrown  by  the  painter  on  two  contrasted  females, — ^the  one 
a  Burgundian  lady  in  full  medieval  finery  of  pyramidal  hat 
and  p^Edied  boots ;  the  other  a  sympathising  French  peasant 
girl,  as  you  may,  in  north-west  France,  see  them  still  in  the 
Romish  churches,  bare-handed  and  bare-headed.  The  applaud- 
ing Burgundian  lady,  and  the  mourning  Norman  girl,  are  re- 
presentative women  of  that  age,  when,  after  Joan's  death,  it 
was  Agnes  Sorel,  far  more  than  Charles  VII.,  that  concentrated 
in  one  person  the  patriotism  that  drove  the  English  out. 

Victor  (Jousin,  in  one  of  the  later  literary  efforts  of  his  long 
and  laborious  life,  gave  to  the  world  a  series  of  monographs  on 
Jacqueline  Pascal  and  other  female  celebrities  of  the  Port  Royal 
period.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevignd  retain  their  Euro- 
pean celebrity  of  two  centuries.  In  the  frightful  moral  laxity 
of  the  "  Pare  aux  Cerfs"  age,  the  Memoir  of  Madame  d*Haussez 
and  the  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deffiint  throw  a  clear  if  lurid 
light  on  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  that  prepared  for,  and 
to  some  extent  accounted  for,  the  atrocities  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

In  the  age  of  temporary  reaction  which  manifested  itself 
under  the  Restoration  monarchy,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  . 
de  Genlis,  wearisome  in  lengthiness  as  they  are,  give  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  influence  of  the  Chateaubriand  revival  of 
Romanism  in  connection  with  monarchy  and  semi-feudal  aris- 
tocratic minds.  Madame  de  Qenlis  was  a  woman  of  great 
literary  activity,  and  unbounded  literary  vanity.  She  seems 
to  have  considered  herself  a  sort  of  providentially  raised-up 
female  counterpoise  to  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon  I.,  though 
she  does  not,  like  others,  vulgarly  deny  the  merits  of  "  the  Child 
and  Champion  of  the  Revolution,"  as  Canning  called  him. 
The  religion,  of  which  the  Countess  was,  in  her  time  a  chief 
literary  exponent,  was  superficial  enough,  but  it  was  Gal- 
lican  and  Anti-Curialist  in  tone.  The  Revolution  of  July,  in 
its  consequences,  gave  a  thoroughly  Ultramontane  tone  to  the 
generality  of  the  French  Romanist  clergy.  Ravignan  and 
Lacordaire,  Qerbet  and  Dupanloup  might  u^er  in  many  points, 
but  with  the  Qallicanism  of  the  old  liberties,  and  the  famous 
Four  Articles  of  1682,  they  utterly  broke. 

The  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  published  in  1825,  give 
a  very  fair  sample  of  the  Romanism  current  during  the  Restora- 
tion period  of  French  history.  The  Countess  was  a  most  prolific 
writer,  and  a  woman  of  enormous  literary  vanity.  The  notices 
of  her  quarrels  with  this  literary  man  and  that  literary  woman 
are  amusing  or  painful,  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  reader. 
With  her,  an  apt  pupil  in  the  half-political,  half-sentimental 
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school  of  Chateaubriand,  the  Romish  altar — a  Qallican  one,  not 
an  Ultramontane  one — is  the  needful  support  of  the  throne. 
Protestantism,  even  though  then  represented  by  such  writers 
as  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Guizot  in  his  earlier  works,  is  to  her 
a  species  of  Sans-Culottism.  It  is  the  rehgion  of  a  fashionable 
blue  stocking,  to  whom  masses  and  sermons  are  an  alternative 
to  operas  and  balls.  The  earlier  letters  of  Lamennais,  in  the 
collection  edited  by  E.  D.  Forgues,  also  throw  much  light  on 
the  aristocratic  and  conservative  character  of  the  prevailing 
Romanism  of  his  time.  The  life  of  Royer  Collard,  by  De  Barante, 
shews  the  calm  and  unproselytising  temper  of  the  "liberal" 
Romanists  of  the  era  of  Louis  XVIII.  W  ith  the  last  Bourbon 
of  the  elder  branch,  Charles  X.,  Romanism  assumed  a  different 
type.  Charles  was  a  devotee  of  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV. 
after  Blenheim,  and  under  the  sway  of  his  unavowed  wife, 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  Promotion  came  in  the  wake  of 
affected  devoutness  according  to  Jesuit  principles  Unadvised 
prosecutions,  such  as  that  of  the  poet  Beranger  for  some  rather 
sarcastic  verses  of  his,  tended  to  alienate  the  people  from  the 
church  ;  and  when  the  crash  of  July  1830  took  place,  the 
Romish  clergy  largely  shared  in  the  hatred  incurred  by  the 
expelled  Bourbons. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  there  arose  the 
party  of  the  "  Avenir,"  headed  by  Lamennais,  Montalembert, 
and  Lacordaire,  whose  object  it  was  to  assert  the  independence 
of  the  Church  upon  the  State.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  having 
condemned  the  newspaper  in  question,  and  required  its  cessa- 
tion, Lamennais  broke  altogether  with  Rome.  His  two  col- 
leagues became,  however,  only  more  devoted  to  Ultramontane 
views  ;  and  these  are  now  in  the  ascendant  among  the  French 
clergy  and  devout  laity. 

The  three  works  before  us*  comprise  the  lives  of  three  very 
remarkable  Roman  Catholic  women.  There  is  nothing  so 
memorable,  perhaps,  as  in  the  life  of  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the 
only  female  that  Papal  "  infallibility"  has  licensed  to  preach, 
the  counsellor  of  several  occupants  of  the  pontifical  chair  ;  and 
of  Teresa  of  Jesus,  the  reformer  in  discipline  of  Spanish  Catho- 
licism, and  one  who,  in  rare  union,  combined  gifts  of  eloquence 
in  speaking  and  writing  with  gifts  of  management  and  rule.  But 
Madame  Swetchine  was  far  more  than  the  Hannah  More  or  the 
Mary  Marsh  of  the  Romish  Church  in  France.  Bom  in  the  Greek 
communion,  she  early  in  life  became  dissatisfied  with  the  laxity 
of  life  and  ignorance,  alike  of  theology  and  literature,  which 

*  '*  Vie  de  Mad.  Swetchine.''  Par  De  Falloux.  Correspondence.  Jonmel 
de  Conversion. 

"Recit  d'une  Soeur."    Par  Mad.  A.  Craven. 

•«  Eugenie  de  Guerin."     Par  G.  S.  Trebutien.     1868. 
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she  found  prevailing  in  the  church  of  Russia.  She  found  her 
way,  with  comparatively  little  aid  from  human  converse,  as  she 
has  in  the  journal  of  her  "  Conversion"  most  intelligently  and 
graphically  stated.  Residing,  except  for  one  brief  return  to  St 
Petersburg,  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life  in  Paris,  she  there 
founded  a  salon,  not  literary  like  that  of  the  Duchess  de  Duras, 
or  fashionable  like  that  of  Madame  Recamier,  but  theological 
and  religious,  to  which  the  flower  of  the  Parisian  aristocracy  of 
either  sex  were  willingly  accustomed  to  repair. 

She  was  a  woman  of  untiring  benevolence,  as  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  life  shews.  Like  all  others 
of  such  a  type  of  character,  she  had  many  claims,  and  some- 
times, amid  the  multiplicity  of  Romish  claims  on  her  time,  had 
scarcely  *'  leisure  as  much  as  to  eat."  She  seems  to  have,  like 
many  other  Romanists,  known  Protestantism  only  in  its  ra- 
tionalist type,  as  seen  in  France  and  Germany.  Had  such 
women  as  the  Countess  de  Gasparin  or  lladame  Pressensd  come 
across  her  path,  her  estimate  of  the  reformed  religion,  in  its 
evangelical  form,  would  have  been  diflFerent  Her  acquaintance 
with  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  literature,  especially  French, 
was  very  wide,  and  she  could,  in  writing  or  in  converse,  make 
good  use  of  her  acquirements.  A  bathing-woman  at  Vichy  said 
of  her,  after  her  decease,  "  She  was  a  saint  indeed  :  she  cared 
more  for  a  poor  woman  than  for  a  princess."  Her  correspond- 
ence with  Father  Lacordaire,  which  is  published  separately, 
contains  her  estimate  of  the  events  in  Church  and  State  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  ends  in  1 857,  shortly  before  her  death. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Memoir  contains  her  fragmentary 
reviews,  collected  by  the  Count  de  Falloux,  her  biographer,  and 
is  full  of  Pascal  or  Vauvenargues-like  seeds  of  thought.  She 
seems  to  have  been  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  Catholic 
Frenchwoman — for  she  was  French  assuredly  by  the  adoption 
and  residence  of  so  many  years — of  her  time. 

The  •*  Recit  d'une  Soeur"  is  a  book  of  a  totally  different 
type.  It  contains,  besides  the  life  of  the  Countess  Albert  de 
la  Ferronays,  whose  thoughtful  and  decided,  though  noways 
beautiful  portrait,  is  prefixed  to  the  earlier  of  the  two  volumes, 
an  account  of  the  history  of  various  near  relatives  and  connec- 
tions. The  Countess  was  eminently  a  lady  of  the  gay  world 
before  what  she  deemed  her  converaion  took  place.  After 
that,  she  was  indeed  "  a  stranger  here.*'  She  set  an  example 
in  the  way  of  limitedness  of  expense  in  dress,  which  few  even 
of  the  most  thoroughly  Christian  women  in  this  country  do. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  Mrs  Craven  relates  that  she  had 
only  two  black  gowns,  and  hardly  linen  to  correspond.  The 
twelve  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Count's  death  and  her 
own,  she  spent  as  a  "widow  indeed."    On  one  occasion  she 
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was  solicited  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy  for  money  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  a  poor  woman.  Returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  the 
purchase,  the  next  word  was,  "  Now,  Countess,  put  them  on, 
for  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  go  about  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
January  with  such  old  shoes  I"  There  is  a  curious  antagonism 
between  the  creed  which  made  her  believe  professedly  in  pur- 
gatory, and  the  study  of  Scripture,  which  made  her  believe 
that  ail  the  truly  pious  went,  at  death,  to  heaven.  There  is 
more  sentiment  in  the  book  than  we  approve  of ;  but  does  not 
the  same  objection  belong  to  a  good  many  volumes  of  bio- 
graphies written  by  Protestant  ladies  ?  Montalembert,  or,  as 
he  is  familiarly  called  in  the  letters, ''  Montal,"  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Countess,  as  he  had  been  of  her  husband.  Was 
not  this  lady  one  of  the  "saints  in  bondage,"  amid  Rome, 
whom  we  devoutly  wish  and  pray  to  become  "  saints  in  free- 
dom," by  forming  a  Free  Catholic  Church  ? 

Eugenie  de  Guerre  was  a  provincial  French  lady,  with  all  the 
natural  vivacity  of  the  sunny  French  South.  With  delicate  health 
from  the  first,  and  suffering  much  from  the  death  of  her  only 
brother  Maurice,  a  young  poet  of  the  highest  promise,  she  led  a 
meditativeand  devout  life,  going  comparatively  little  intogeneral 
society.  She  was  a  close  observer  of  nature  in  all  the  varying 
aspects  of  the  seasons,  the  habits  of  different  animals,  and  the 
enects  of  the  outward  scenes  of  things  upon  the  soul.  There 
is  a  blended  influence  of  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  and  Lamartine 
in  her  journals.  Brought  less  than  the  other  two  ladies  into 
contact  with  the  chief  men  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  seldom 
having  anything  more  than  provincial  clergy  to  consult  or  work 
with,  she  gives  a  sample,  much  higher  than  the  average,  in 
respect  of  intellectual  culture ;  shewing  in  her  sex  the  rural 
catholic  life,  of  which  the  lives  of  Royer  (5)llard,  DeTocqueville, 
and  De  Barante  have  lately  shewn  the  aspect  towards  culti- 
vated men.  With  Protestantism-she  seems  utterly  unacquainted. 
Partly  from  most  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  France  being  paid 
by  the  State,  and  partly  from  the  low  rate  of  remuneration 
enjoyed  by  the  Romanist  priests  (even  their  bishops'  incomes 
ranging,  unless  members  of  the  Senate,  only  from  ^600  to 
iPSOO  a-year),  there  is  no  stigma  of  "  vulgarity"  attached,  as 
especially  in  the  rural  parts  of  England  there  is,  to  "  Dissent" 
Still,  in  France,  Protestants  and  Romanists  seem  to  meet 
little  together;  and  the  holy  influence  of  the  evangelical 
section  of  the  former  does  not  telL  The  very  names  of  the 
Monods  and  De  Pressens^  seem  entirely  unknown  to  all  the 
three  very  highly  refined  and  cultured  women  whose  memoirs 
we  have  been  reviewing.  Let  us  trust  that  the  "  (Ecumenical 
Council,"  in  further  developing  Papalism  and  Mary  worship, 
may  have  the  effect  of  leading  devout  men  and  women  in 
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(though  not  of)  Rome  to  come  out  and  be  separate,  even 
though,  at  firai  they  should  get  no  further  than  a  Free 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  use  of  such  a  Scripture  version  as  the 
Jansenist  one  of  Lemaitre  De  Sacy. 


Abt.  IX. — Tendencies  in  Connection  vnth  the  Doctrine  of 
Future  Punishment 

fiUNO    PBINOIPAL  OANDLISB'B  DITBODUOTOBT  LBCTUBE  AT  THS  OPXNINO 
OP  THK  SB8SI0N  1860-70,  O?  THB  KSW  OOLLBOE,  KDINBUBOH. 

ISLA^YE  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  the  occasions  afforded 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  our  sessions,  for  discussing 
some  topic  of  theology,  or  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  as  bear- 
ing on  theology.  Of  course,  at  such  inteiTak  as  come  in  between, 
I  cannot  pursue  a  regular  course ;  nor,  in  the  brief  space  of 
time  allowed  to  me,  can  I  treat  any  one  subject  fully  and  ex- 
haustively.   Still,  I  am  inclined^to  keep  that  method  in  view. 

Accordingly,  I  mean  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Future  Punishment,  as  it  has  been  recently  handled 
by  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  belonging  to  the  school 
with  which  alone  we  can  have  full  sympathy, — ^the  school  of 
the  Evangelical  portion  of  that  church.  I  do  not  care  to  give 
his  name.  I  think  it  enough  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  of  that  school ;  and  that  he  occupies  a  position,  per- 
sonsdly,  and  through  his  manifold  relations,  entitling  him  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  their  behalf.  One  reason  for  my 
treating  his  work  anonymously  is,  that  I  do  not  despair  of  his 
seeing  his  way  to  some  modification  of  his  views.  At  present, 
after  a  year  or  two,  they  stand  unchallenged,  so  far  as  1  know, 
by  any  of  his  own  brethren  witliin  the  Anglican  Church.  And 
any  observations  that  have  been  made  from  without  have 
not  been  very  conciliatory.  I  trust  I  may  be  enabled  to  avoid 
offence,  when  I  try,  first,  to  bring  before  you  the  theory  main- 
tained by  him ;  and,  secondly,  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  it.* 

*  J  leftve  this  opening  paragraph  as  I  gave  it.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  have  any  reserve  now.  The  book  I  comment  upon  is  '*The 
Victory  of  Divine  Goodness,  by  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Cambrid^.  Rivingtons,  1S67."  Since  the  delivery  of  the  Lecture, 
I  have  received  Mr  Birks'  "Reply  to  Strictures  in  Two  Recent  Works;" 
the  woiks  being  the  publications  of  Mr  Grant  and  Mr  Baxter^  which  I  had 
previously  seen.  In  this  **  Reply, "  Mr  Birks  refers  to  two  of  his  own  works, 
as  bearing  on  the  subject :  "Outlines  of  Unfulfilled  Prophecy"  (1854) ;  and 
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The  question  is  thus  raised.  On  the  one  hand,  **  nothing  can 
be  more  positively  laid  down  by  our  Lord  than  that  the  reward 
of  heaven  and  the  punishment  of  hell  are  eternal"  But,  "  on 
the  other  hand,  a  perfect  love  seems  to  imply  a  sincere  desire 
for  the  happiness  of  every  conscious  and  intelligent  creature,  and 
a  perfect  victory  of  Almighty  love,  seems  to  imply  that  this 
desire  shall  not  fail  through  the  strength  of  evil,  but  be  at 
length  fulfilled."  Hence,  apparently,  "a  hopeless  contradic- 
tion." It  is  a  contradiction  "between  direct  and  repeated 
statements  of  Scripture,  and  inferences,  natural  and  almost 
inevitable,  from  one  of  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  revealed 
religion"  (p.  41). 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  extreme  vagueness  and  weak- 
ness of  this  last  ground  of  belief,  as  set  over  against  the  other. 
The  urgent  point  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  alleged  contradic- 
tion is  met 

Here  his  first  proposition  is, — "  Every  created  being  may  be 
viewed  in  two  different  aspects ;  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  also  as 
part  of  a  greater  whole.  It  has  a  personal  and  individual,  but 
also  a  relative  or  federal  character"  (p.  42).  And  his  second, — 
"Wherever  selfishness  is  not  complete,  the  same  contrast  is 
found  in  the  elements  which  constitute  human  joy  and  sorrow" 
(p.  43). 

That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  man  who,  as  an  individual, 
may  have  cause  of  joy,  may  find  his  joy  becoming  sorrow  in 
sympathy  with  those  for  whom  he  cares,  or  in  contemplation 
of  a  painful  object.  And  on  the  other  hand,  one  who  is  person- 
ally a  sufferer  may  have  "  the  sense  of  severe  suffering  almost 
lost  in  some  absorbing  object  of  thought,  or  joyful  tidings  of  the 
happiness  of  others  who  are  deeply  beloved."  "How  often 
has  the  wounded  soldier  or  sailor  almost  forgotten  his  wounds 
in  his  deep  joy  for  his  commander's  or  his  country's  victory  !" 
(p.  43). 

This  duality  of  nature  and  constitution  among  men,  in  virtue 
of  which  every  one  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects,  as  being 
susceptible  of  two  opposite  kinds  of  feeling  at  the  same  time, 
is  the  psychological  starting-point  in  the  argument 

Hence  his  third  and  fourth  propositions, — "  All  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  with  respect  to  eternal  judgment  and  the 
opposite  issues  of  blessing  and  punishment,  refer  to  the 
personal  and  individual  characters  of  men."  They  apply  to 
the  "personal  and  individual  character"  which  every  man 
has,  as  distinguished  from  his  "relative  or  federal"  cha- 
racter.    "  The  result  of  this  personal  judgment  is  a  final  con- 

* '  Difficulties  of  Belief"  (1855).  I  have  got  and  read  both  of  them.  With  the 
first,  1  cannot  pretend  to  deid.  On  the  second,  I  may  have  some  remarks  to 
make  in  the  footnotes  of  this  article. 
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trast,  an  eternal  separation,  depending  on  the  use  or  abuse  of 
the  probation  in  this  mortal  Ufe"  (pp.  43,  44).  But  though 
that  is  a  scriptural  truth,  it  may  not  be  the  whole  truth  upon 
the  subject  For,  beyond  the  eternal  contrast  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  personally,  "  there  is  a  farther  objec- 
tive or  federal  element"  The  combination  of  the  two  may  be 
thus  put  Along  with  "the  utmost  personal  humiliation, 
shame,  and  anguish,"  there  may  be  "  the  passive  contemplation 
of  a  ransomed  universe,  and  of  all  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
blessedness  enjoyed  by  unfallen  spirits  and  the  ransomed  people 
of  God  ;  such  a  contemplation  as  would  be  fitted,  in  its  own 
nature,  to  raise  the  soul  into  a  trance  of  holy  adoration  in  the 
presence  of  infinite  and  unsearchable  goodness"  (p.  45). 

That,  according  to  this  writer,  is  the  eternal  state  of  the  lost. 

Now,  omitting  for  the  present  his  reasoning  in  support  of  his 
view,  I  go  on  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
more  fully  explains  his  meaning.  And  I  refer  here,  especially, 
to  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Atonement ; 
for  it  is  with  that  doctrine  that  I  am  chiefly  concerned. 

The  author  repudiates  what  he  calls  "a  distorted  and  lifeless 
orthodoxy,  from  which  heresy  is  often  the  recoil"  He  does 
not  say  who  hold  it,  though  he  seems  to  put  it  as  the  only 
alternative  to  his  own  teaching.  "  The  moral  government  of 
God  can  hardly  be  subjected  to  a  worse  travesty  than  when 
lowered  to  this  one  claim,  that  a  certain  amount  of  suffering 
must  be  exacted,  it  matters  not  from  whom,  for  a  certain 
number  or  amount  of  sins."  "  A  creed  in  which  there  is  no 
substitution,  and  a  creed  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  substi- 
tution, departs  equally,  on  opposite  sides,  from  the  truth  of 
God."  Let  us  see  what  his  via  media  is,  as  brought  out  in 
successive  attempts,  "  with  modesty  and  reverence,  to  disen- 
tangle, one  by  one,  the  difficulties  in  this  part  of  revealed 
religion"  Cp.  148). 

1.  'As  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  he  holds  it  to  be 
universal ;  quoting,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  the  usual 
texts  in  support  of  that  opinion,  and  assuming  it  to  be  impUed 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  gospel.  "  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and 
for  all  their  sins"  (p.  1 50).  Let  us  beware,  however,  of  ascrib- 
ing to  that  language  the  meaning  which  evangelical  Arminians 
would  put  upon  it.     He  goes  considerably  beyond  them. 

2.  He  raises  the  question  accordingly,  **  In  what  sense  can 
Christ  be  said  to  have  borne  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  f  In 
reply,  he  teaches  "  a  farther  truth."  "  Christ  bore,  indeed,  the 
sin  of  the  world,  the  collective  guilt  of  all  Tnankind,**  Let 
that  expression  be  noted.  "But  all  sin  has  two  different, 
almost  opposite,  aspects.  It  is  an  act  done  once  for  all,  which 
cannot  be  undone.     Once  committed,  it  stands  engraven  on 
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the  scheme  of  Providence,  a  transgression  of  God's  law,  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  which  needs  some  public 
vindication  of  his  outraged  authority.  But  it  is  also  the  act  of 
a  conscious  agent,  the  sign  of  his  present  state,  which  may  be 
changed  or  even  lost,  but  which,  while  it  lasts,  must  nmke  him 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God"  (p.  151). 

So  far  as  I  can  understand  him,  the  writer  limits  the  direct 
effect  of  the  atonement  to  sip  considered  simply  ''  as  a  debt ; 
a  transgression  of  the  law,  without  or  above  the  sinner  "  (p.  151). 
Once  committed,  sin,  as  a  fact  accomplished,  comes  to  be 
"  without  or  above  the  sinner,"  and  to  stand  engraven,  apart 
from  him,  on  the  scheme  of  providence.  It  takes  a  sort  of 
abstract  and  impersonal  character,  and  in  that  character  it  is 
all  dealt  with  and  disposed  of  in  the  atonement.  So  sin,  all 
sin,  considered  as  a  debt,  is  cancelled.  The  gospel  proclaims 
that  as  a  universal  fact.  And  then,  treating  sin  as  a  disease, 
it  exhorts  all  men  to  faith  and  repentance.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how,  upon  that  footing,  the  object  of  faith  can  be  the  atone- 
ment.    But  let  us  go  on. 

3.  It  is  asked,  '*  What,  apart  from  the  atonement,  is  the  state 
of  mankind  before  God  ?  What  is  their  legal  standing,  and  the 
nature  of  the  curse  and  sentence  under  which  they  lie  ?"  It  is 
mankind,  observe,  collectively  that  is  indicated.  "The  sentence 
ofthe  broken  law  is  death."  Butwhatdeath?  "The  death  meant 
must  be  the  same  death  which  was  threatened  in  paradise,  and 
which  entered  the  world  through  Adam's  sin."  '*  It  is  not  the 
mere  act  of  dying ;  it  is  ascribed  to  the  soul  even  when  separate 
from  the  body."  "In  its  own  nature,  apart  from  Christ's 
redemption,  it  would  be  everlasting."  "  It  is  temporal,  how- 
ever, because  its  future  abolition  is  a  revealed  promise."  It  is 
a  contrast — this  which  the  author  calls  the  first  death — ^"to  the 
second  death,  the  final  sentence  of  the  last  judgment"  •  **  When 
one  is  inflicted  the  other  is  abolished.  '  And  death  and  hell 
were  cast  into  the  lake  of  6re '"  (pp.  155,  166). 

Thus  the  two  deaths  are  contrasted.  The  first,  that  pro- 
nounced or  inflicted  from  the  beginning  is  described  in  the 
usual  terms  in  which  divines  represent  the  state  of  a  fallen  man 
here  and  his  doom  hereafter.  But  "  that  is  swallowed  up  in 
eternal  victory ;"  a  result  "  due  to  a  mighty  work  of  redemption 
alone"  (p.  156).  The  second,  however,  remains.  "  The  two  are 
pourtrayed  by  contrasted  figures."  "The  one,  the  second 
death,  is  the  '  lake  of  fire,'  solemn  indeed  and  most  awful,  vet 
bounded  in  its  range,  shut  in  by  firm  land  on  every  side." 
"  The  other,  the  first  death,  is  '  the  deep,'  the  abyss,  *  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  evil  reigning,  rioting,  growing,  deepening  without 
limit  and  without  end,  in  its  fa^  descend  fartner  and  farther 
from  light  and  happiness  and  heaven.    By  the  sentence  of  the 
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law,  fulfilled  without  atonement  or  redemption,  mankind,  thus 
fallen,  would  be  shut  out  from  God's  presenoe,  and  sink,  and 
sink,  and  sink  for  ever,  in  this  abyss  of  hopeless  and  endless 
ruin "  (p.  167).  This  is  the  first  death,  which,  apart  from  a 
remedial  interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  must  have  been  tho 
doom  of  all,  as  transgressors  of  the  law. 

But,  4.  "What  now  is  the  nature  of  Christ's  atonement  ? 
What  is  the  curse  he  endured  for  sin  ?  What  is  the  direct 
and  proper  result  of  that  atonement,  apart  from  the  mighty 
moral  change,  in  all  who  obey  the  gospel,  wrought  by  the 
magnetic,  transformine  influence  of  the  cross  of  Christ?"  In 
one  word,  he  abolished  the  first  death.  ''  Sin  was  not  ascribed 
or  imputed  to  him  as  the  sign  of  a  sinful  character.  It  was 
in  its  other  aspect,  as  a  series  of  acts  done,  that  could  not  be 
reversed,  that  the  sin  of  the  world,  one  vast,  collective  whole, 
was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  world's  Bedeemer.  And 
the  curse  which  he  bore  was  death,  the  first  death,  so  far  as  it 
was  due  to  the  demerits  of  sin  and  the  claims  of  divine  justice 
alone,  and  was  not  aggravated  by  the  further  working  of  moiul 
corruption  in  the  heart  of  God-abandoned  sinners"  (pp.  158, 
159).  Thus  the  whole  world,  en  masse,  is  redeemed  from  the 
first  death. 

But  again,  5.  How  is  **  the  atonement  connected  with  the 
special  benefits  which  believers  obtain  t'  I  would  say,  judging 
from  the  author's  somewhat  prolix  answer  to  the  question,  not 
at  all  Certainly  there  is  no  direct  or  immediate  connection ; 
no  real  connection.  The  atonement  is  not,  in  any  sense,  the 
procuring  cause  of  any  of  these  special  benefits.  Accordingly, 
they  are  expressly  connected,  not  with  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  with  "  his  incarnation,  his  sinless  life,  his  glorious  resur- 
rection and  ascension"  (pp.  162, 163). 

An  illustration  which  the  author  uses  brings  this  out.  Afriend 
pays  a  debt  for  a  prisoner.  "  The  substitution"  (as  if  that  were 
substitution)  '*  belongs  to  the  payment  only,  and  its  imme- 
diate effect  is  his  release  from  prison."  The  friend,  however, 
may  thereafter  receive  him  into  his  family,  and  do  him  many 
good  o£Bce&  But ''  these  are  no  part  of  the  payment  which 
was  first  made,  though  they  are  so  dependent  on  the  first  act 
of  love  that,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may  be  called  the  purchase 
of  that  first  ransom."  He  says,  with  a  measure  of  truth, 
"Christ  is  never  said  to  have  bought  blessings  for  his  people. 
It  is  his  people  who  are  purchased."  But  he  makes  plain  what 
he  means  when  he  adds,  '*  The  curse  of  the  law  can  be  removed 
by  the  atonement  alone,  believed  or  unbelieved"  (p.  165).  It 
is  so  removed  in  the  case  of  all  men,  indiscriminately  and  with- 
out exception.  But  what  he  calls  ''  the  curse  of  the  gospel,  the 
moral  guiltiness  of  present  rebellion,  the  sore  sickness  and  dis* 
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ease  of  indwelling  sin,  can  be  removed  by  repentance  and 
faith  alone,  and  in  no  other  way.  Here  substitution  can  have 
no  place.  Each  must  repent  for  himsel£  Each  must  believe 
for  himself'  (p.  165). 

There  is  here  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  surely !  As  if  any 
body  in  his  senses  would  ever  dream  of  a  man  repenting  or 
believing  by  a  substitute  or  proxy !  And  yet  it  is  surely  possible 
to  conceive  of  the  Redeemer  becoming  our  substitute  so 
thoroughly  as  to  secure  for  us,  by  his  substitution,  not  only 
delivei-ance  from  death  common  to  all,  but  all  saving  blessings; 
including  repentance  and  faith  themselves. 

But  what  now  of  the  lost, — the  irretrievably,  and  finally,  and 
eternally  lost  ?  For  such,  the  author  strongly  asserts,  many 
will  be  found  to  be.  He  devotes  his  closing  chapter  to  that 
subject,  which  indeed  suggests  and  underlies  his  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

The  question  is  resumed  (p.  167)  in  view  of  a  "  double  per- 
plexity pressing  here  upon  every  thoughtful  mind."  "How 
can  multitudes  for  whom  Christ  died,  perish  in  their  sins,  and 
be  lost  for  ever?  How  can  a  being  of  perfect  love  create  vast 
numbers  of  intelligent  creatures,  with  the  certain  foresight 
that  the  result  of  that  creation  will  be  their  everlasting  misery?" 

The  solution  is  to  be  found,  it  seems,  in  the  distinction  between 
the  two  deaths.  It  is  assumed  that  while,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  atonement,  the  saved  enjoy  all  spiritual  and  eternal 
good,  the  lost  as  well  as  they  have  the  gooid  of  a  present  respite 
of  forbearance  and  grace,  a  resurrection  to  judgment,  and 
beyond  that,  the  second  death.  The  connection  of  the  first 
of  these  with  the  atonement  is  admitted  by  all.  That  of  the 
second  is  denied  by  many  of  us.  But  the  point  is  about  the 
third ; — the  second  death.  For  the  first  death  being  universally 
abolished  by  the  cross,  and  ultimately  cast  into  the  lake,  the 
second  death  becomes  a  boon  of  redemption  to  the  lost  That 
is  the  author's  ultimatum.  It  is  better  at  anyrate — ^that  second 
death — than  the  first  which,  but  for  the  atonement,  mtist  have 
been  their  everlasting  doom.  True,  the  second  death  is  to  be 
their  everlasting  doom,  when  they  are  condemned  in  the 
judgment,  not  as  breakers  of  the  law,  but  as  rejectors  of  the 
gospel  But  that  sin,  it  would  appear,  does  not  entail  so  severe 
a  penalty  as  the  other.  Is  it  because  it  involves  less  guilt  1 
The  penalty  it  entails  is  indeed  irreversible  and  everlasting, 
and  Scripture  speaks  of  it  in  terrible  terms,  unmitigated  and 
unmodified  by  any  explicit  qualifications.  It  is  punishment 
enduring  for  ever.  But  it  is  punishment  all  the  while  in  some 
sense  salutary  and  beneficial 

"  It  is  a  deep  saying  of  Plato  in  his  Dialogues,"  the  writer 
observes,  "that just  as  the  sick  man  resorts  to  the  physician. 
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so  wicked  men,  if  they  were  wise,  and  knew  what  was  really 
good,  would  oflFer  themselves  up,  of  their  own  accord,  to  undergo 
tbe  punishment  which  is  the  only  fit  medicine  for  their  disease," 
"This  truth,"  he  adds,  "will  apply  even  to  the  kst  act  of 
solemn  judgment  Compared  with  the  awful  wages  of  sin,  left 
without  redemption,  even  the  second  death,  with  all  its  terrors, 
may  be,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God,  but  even  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  lost  themselves,  an  infinite  gain"  (p.  170). 
And  the  same  thought  is  afterwards  put  thus  :  "  Can  it  be  true, 
even  of  the  souls  that  perish,  that  there  is  mercy  in  the  sen- 
tence which  dooms  them  to  the  lake  of  fire  ?  Does  not  the 
deep  thought,  which  revealed  itself  more  dimly  to  Plato  by  the 
light  of  nature,  receive  here  a  direct  and  full  sanction  from  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?  Compared  with  that  unequalled  and  most 
awful  curse  of  evil  being  left  to  work  out  its  own  terrible  issues 
in  the  darkness  of  utter  banishment  from  the  divine  presence, 
even  the  justice  of  God,  in  all  its  severity,  may  be  like  a  medi- 
cine to  guilty  sinners."  "It  is  mercy  to  force  them  back, 
though  captive  and  in  chains,  to  the  presence  of  that  infinite 
goodness,  from  which  their  own  rebellious  hearts  would  hide 
them  still  deeper  and  deeper  in  delusion  and  darkness  forever- 
more"  (pp.  182,  183). 

I  fear  I  may  have  somewhat  wearied  you  in  trying  to  give 
the  substance  of  a  theory  propounded  with  great  earnestness, 
and  not  a  little  ingenuity,  by  one  whom,  for  his  ability  and  his 
connections,  we  may  fairly  hold  to  be  a  representative  man 
among  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  English  Church.  Of 
course,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  here  and  now 
examine  it  in  detail  I  wish  rather  to  advert  briefly  to  some 
of  the  tendencies  which  it  seems  to  manifest. 

I  will  not  characterise  it  as  rationalistic,  though  I  certainly 
cannot  regard  it  as  biblical  or  scriptural.  At  least,  the  writer 
comes  to  the  study  of  the  divine  word  with  a  previous  leaning 
in  his  own  mind  towards  a  certain  desired  result.  The  very  point 
from  which  be  starts  is  a  somewhat  novel  paradox  in  the  science 
of  mind  ;  the  possibility  of  two  opposite  and  contradictory 
feelings  and  experiences  co-existing  in  the  same  man,  and  that 
not  momentarily,  but  in  perpetuity ;  for  ever.  The  instances 
founded  on  are  certainly  very  doubtful  and  very  slender. 

Wolfe,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  victory,  may  lose  his  sense  of 
his  own  dying  pain  in  his  patriotic  joy  of  sympathy  with  his  king 
and  country ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  show  a  double  character; 
the  one  personal  and  individual,  the  other  relative  or  federal 
In  the  one,  he  feels  his  wounds  as  touching  him.self.  In  the 
other,  he  loses  and  merges  himself  personally — his  personal 
self — in  his  covenant  relation  to  a  higher  circle,  or  in  his  rapt 
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admiration  of  some  absorbing  object  or  event  But  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  man  could  live  long  in  this  nicely-poised  balance, 
in  his  double  character,  between  anguish  or  delight !  or  that 
he  could  live  in  it  to  all  eternity  ?  And,  especially  as  regards 
the  analogical  use  made  of  this  instance,  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
condemned  sinner,  personally  kept  in  penal  shame  and  torment 
through  everlasting  ages  by  the  righteous  Judge,  should  yet 
be  able,  in  his  federal  character,  apart  from  his  own  personal 
interest  in  it,  or  its  beariug  on  himself  personally,  to  behold 
with  complacency,  as  a  sort  of  abstract  object  of  admiration, 
the  glorious  love  of  Him  under  whose  inexorable  penal  sentence 
he  is  all  the  while  lying  ? — or  to  behold  it  in  sympathy  with  the 
members  of  the  family  to  which  he  federally  belongs,  who 
actually  enjoy  it,  as  he  can  never  hope  to  do  ?  I  much  doubt 
if  that  is  true  to  human  nature  in  any  state.  It  seems  to  me 
to  demand  superhuman  virtue, — a  sort  of  supernatural  disin- 
terestedness. 

In  fact,  the  author's  representations  of  this  strange,  dualistic 
or  double  state,  are  of  the  vaguest  possible  kind.  But,  as  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  they  all  imply  this  serious  consequence,  at 
least,  that  the  finally  lost  may,  nay,  must  have  an  apprehension 
and  appreciation  of  the  glory  of  Qod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  he,  as  well  as  I,  would  strenuously  maintain  cannot  be 
got  now,  except  through  the  regenerating  and  enlightening 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Not  a  hint  is  given  of  there 
being  any  room  or  any  possibility  for  that  in  his  theory  of 
the  future  state.  He  would  shrink,  as  I  would,  from  any 
such  idea;  for  it  would  amount,  virtually,  to  a  sort  of  pur- 
gatory. There  is  no  room  with  him,  any  more  than  with  me, 
for  any  work  of  the  Spirit  beyond  the  grave,  to  turn  retributive 
punishment  into  chastening  and  correcting  discipline.  The 
condemned  pass  at  death  unchanged  into  their  changeless  state. 
And  there  they  reach,  according  to  him,  such  an  intelligent, 
admiring,  sympathising  view; — not  by  any  inward  work  of  the 
Spirit,  but  simply  through  some  outward  dealing  or  manifesta- 
tion consistent  with  their  continuing  etemaUy  condemned ; — 
thus  they  reach  such  a  sight  of  God's  glory  as  overbears  and 
overcomes  their  sense  of  condemnation,  to  the  effect  of  its 
turning  judgment  into  mercy ! 

Surelv  there  is  in  all  this  a  sad  and  serious  under-estimate 
of  man  s  inability  to  "  see  God,"  in  our  Lord's  sense  of  that 
phrase,  as  well  as  a  sad  and  serious  disparagement  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  For  if  it  is  unnecessary  hereafter,  why 
may  it  not  be  dispensed  with  now  ?* 

*  I  am  much  afraid  that  we  have  here  tlie  result  of  a  veiy  wide  and  radical 
divergence  from  what  evangelical  men  usually  hold  and  teach.  The  author's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  evil,  as  put  forth  in  his  '*  Difficulties  of  Belief,**  nata- 
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Another  painful  proof,  if  not  of  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the 
writer  8  part,  yet  of  a  proclivity  somewhat  like  it,  is  bis  elaborate 
anxiety  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  wise  above 
what  is  written.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  fea- 
tures in  his  book.  And  it  is  difficult  to  advert  to  it  with  due 
tenderness  and  calmness.  He  is  extremely  anxious  not  to  detract 
from  the  force  of  the  solemn  and  awful  words  of  Scripture. 
He  not  only  allows,  but  asserts^  their  terrible  significancy.  And 
he  finds  not  a  syllable  that,  with  an}rthing  like  explicitness, 
interposes  the  very  least  caveat  against  their  being  taken  liter- 
ally, in  their  utmost  hopelessness.  More  than  that  He  sees 
a  reason  for  reserve,  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New,  as  to  any  revelation  that  might  in- 
dicate any  such  modified  and  mitigated  view  of  future  punish- 
ment as  he  maintains.     But  such  a  view,  he  thinks,  may  be 

nXLy  and  Intimately  bean  this  fmit.  He  professes  opposition  to  Leibnitz's 
doctrine,  thaX  out  of  all  possible  foreseen  universes,  the  Supreme  chooses  from 
everlasting  the  best ;  altnon^h  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  he  is  himself 
virtoally  m  the  same  boat  with  the  philosopher.  At  all  events,  he  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  God  may  and  must,  out  of  a  sort  of  free  necessity  in  his 
own  natore,  cidl  into  existence  a  universe  in  which  his  highest  moral  perfec- 
tions are  to  be  exhibited,  but  in  which,  on  that  very  account,  moral  evil  may 
so  prevail  as  to  defy  the  direct  fiat  of  his  omnipotence.  So  far  as  I  understiand 
1dm,  he  maintains  that  God  can  deal  with  free  moral  agents  only  in  the  way 
of  presenting  motives.  He  thus  accounts  for  the  iall  of  the  aii£;elB  ;  ascrib- 
ing, of  course,  the  obedience  of  the  unfaUen  ansels  simply  to  their  own  spon- 
taneous wilL  We  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  that,  without  derogating 
from  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  God  can  not  merely  present  motives  from 
without,  but  work  directly  upon  the  active  principle  within,  so  as  to  render 
it  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  motives.  We  have  usually  ascribed  the 
stedfastnees  of  the  elect  aneels  to  such  a  work  of  distinguishing  grace  on  the 
part  of  God.  We  have  also  usuaUy  ascribed  the  faU  of  man,  not,  as  this 
writer  most  absurdly  supposes,  to  special  grace  having  been  granted  in  refer- 
ence to  aU  matters  except  the  command  about  the  forbidden  tree,  but  to  the 
absence  of  it  idtogether  : — ^his  being  left  universally  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
will  But  above  all,  with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  man's  nature,  we 
strenuously  contend  for  the  necessity  of  a  direct  and  immediate  exercise  of 
omnipotent  grace  in  and  upon  the  soul  itself, — ^the  will, — ^the  faculty  of  choice ; 
—not,  of  course,  apart  from  motives,  but  prior  and  indispensable  to  the  ope- 
ration of  motives.  This,  with  us,  is  the  very  essence  oi  conversion.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  see  no  room  for  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  author's 
theology.  His  limitation  of  omnipotence,  as  regards  not  only  the  entrance  of 
moral  evil,  but  the  remedial  treatment  of  it,  is  far  more  serious  than  he 
thinks.  I  find  only  a  single  hint  (p.  63)  as  to  "  the  facts  which  the  Word  of 
God  reveals  with  regard  to  the  possible  recovery  of  gniltv  and  rebellious  souls 
by  divine  grace."  **  They  do  not  prove  that  even  tke  Almighty  can  chsAfle 
the  will  of  man  without  its  own  consent,  but  only  that,  in  certain  cases,  tobe 
considered  hereafter  more  fully,  that  consent  may  be  secured. "  I  have  looked 
in  vain,  down  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  for  the  fuUer  consideration  of 
these  "certain  cases."  How  is  consent  to  be  secured?  Tbatis  theques- 
ticm.  And  if  our  friend  is  to  put  himself  right  with  those  who  rank  themselves 
as  followers,  not  of  Calvin  merely,  but  of  Romaine,  Simeon,  and  Venn,  he 
must  face  that  question.  If  he  does,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  very  basis 
of  his  whole  structure  will  give  way,  even  under  his  own  handling,  and  he 
wiU  be  glad  to  acouiesce  in  the  old-fashioned  method  of  owning  the  unex- 
plained and  unfathomable  sovereignty  of  God. 
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lying  in  Scripture,  like  sympathetic  paper,  or  a  secret  cypher, 
to  be  read  and  deciphered  when  the  right  time  comes.  And 
he  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  right  time  has  come  ;  grounding 
his  opinion,  not  on  Scripture  itself,  but  on  the  prevalence  now 
of  a  view  of  the  divine  love  which  can  only  be  met  by  his 
breaking  the  seal  which  has  hitherto  sealed  the  lips  of  the  in- 
spired. Nay,  he  represents  Gtod  as  having  consented  to  under- 
lie an  imputation  of  severity,  which  he  might  at  any  time 
have  refuted  by  making  his  revelation  clearer,  but  for  considera- 
tions of  divine  expediency.  Now,  however,  to  meet  present 
scandals,  he  must  be  held  to  have  removed  all  embargo  on  the 
full  declaration  of  the  tnith  concerning  the  lost.  And,  if  not  by  a 
new  revelation,  yet  by  new  light  drawing  forth  meaning  from 
the  old  revelation  never  dreamed  of  before,  he  must  be  held  to 
be  willing  that  the  whole  truth  on  the  subject  should  come  out. 
Now,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  strangeness  of  this  attitude, 
however  humbly  and  cautiously  assumed,  on  the  part  of  a  Pro- 
testant divine*  I  refer  to  it  simply  as  indicating  a  somewhat 
peculiar  mode  of  preparedness  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
passages  in  Scripture  which  bear  upon  this  awful  subject.  In 
point  of  fact,  in  his  references  to  Scripture,  there  is  really  no 
exegesis  at  all.  The  very  key-stone  of  his  whole  edifice — his 
doctrine  about  the  nature  of  the  second  death — is  not  scriptur- 

♦  I  hope  it  may  not  be  deemed  invidioas  to  refer  here  to  Oriffen's  view,  and 
hiB  manner  of  speaking  about  it.  I  quote  from  Hagenbach^  **  History  of 
Doctrines"  (Clark's  edition,  1846),  pp.  219  and  223 :— **  As  he  looked  upon 
evil  more  as  the  negative  of  good,  than  as  something  positive,  he  was  induced 
by  his  idealistic  tendency  to  limit  even  hell,  and  to  expect  a  final  remission 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  at  the  restitution  of  all  things.  But  in 
popular  discourses  he  retained  the  common  idea  of  eternal  punishment."  His 
ideas  "  are  connected  with  his  general  views  on  the  character  of  God,  the 
design  of  divine  punishments,  on  liberty  and  the  nature  of  evil,  as  wdl  a« 
wiUi  his  demonology,  and  especially  with  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  power 
of  Christ's  work  to  overcome  all  thinss.  At  the  same  time,  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  his  doctrine  might  easily  oecome  dangerous  to  the  unconverted. 
He  therefore  speaks  of  eternal  condemnation,  even  of  the  impossibility  of 
being  converted  in  the  world  to  com&  Nevertheless  he  calls  the  fear  of 
eternal  punishment  (according  to  Jeremiah  xx.  7)  Aa-cnf,  though  it  be  benefi- 
cial in  its  effects,  and  brousht  about  by  God  (a  pedago^cal  artihce,  as  it  were). 
For  many  wise  men,  or  such  as  thought  themselves  wise,  havine  apprehended 
the  (theoretical)  truth  respecting  the  divine  punishments,  and  rejected  the 
delusion  (beneficial  in  a  practical  point  of  view),  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
vicious  life,  while  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  them  to  believe  in  the 
eternity  of  the  punishment  of  helL"  I  am  ver^  far  from  applying  Ha^en- 
bach's  description  of  Orisen's  teaching  to  Mr  Birka'  book.  But  two  things 
strike  me  very  forcibly.  First,  the  iimuence  of  general  speculations  about 
high  and  transcendental  points  of  metaphysical  theology  is  apparent  in  both 
cases.  And,  secondly,  I  cannot  but  rejpud  Mr  Birka*  view  of  "the  nature  of 
evil"  ("  Difficulties  of  Belief."  chap,  ii),  making  it  ultimately  "the  negation 
of  good," — limitation  on  God's  part  rather  than  commission  on  ours, — and  re- 
presenting it  as,  therefore,  necessarily  inherent  in  creation,  and  in  all  parts  of 
creation,  with  some  idarm.  It  certainly  has  a  bearing,  not,  as  I  think,  alto* 
gether  safe,  on  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  ratiocinations. 
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ally  discussed.  It  still  stands,  as  much  as  ever,  the  fearful  name 
of  the  doom  in  which  all  preceding  judgments  are  swallowed  up ; 
more  terrible  than  all  of  them ;  absorbing  them  all  into  its 
own  everlasting  vortex.  So  also  the  texts  about  the  first  death, 
and  the  lake  oi  fire,  as  distinguished  from  the  abyss,  are  accom- 
modated merely,  and  not  expounded,  or  critically  analysed. 

Even  that,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  I  might  bring  instances 
of  many  texts,  ordinarily  construed  as  asserting  simply  present 
responsibility  and  future  judgment,  having  a  meaning  put  upon 
them  not  easily  to  be  found  in  them  when  naturally  understood. 
And  I  might  refer  to  reasonings  about  the  supposed  feelings  of 
the  saints  in  glory,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  future 
condition  of  things  and  the  future  government  of  the  universe 
being  cast  in  a  particular  mould,  which  very  strongly  influence, 
in  a  perverse  way,  the  interpretation  of  plain  scriptural  state- 
ments. 

Let  me  take,  as  an  illustration,  what  he  says  about  the  feel- 
ings of  the  saved  beholding  their  fellow-men  suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire.  Describing,  Tnore  suo,  the  spectacle 
thus  presented  to  the  view  of  these  holy  and  loving  on-lookers, 
he  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine  them  continuing  to  contem- 
plate it  without  such  a  recoil  of  sadness,  if  not  horror,  as  must  mar 
fatally  their  own  pure  blessedness.  He  does  not  see  how  com- 
pletely his  ailment  can  be  turned  against  himself  For  what, 
according  to  him,  do  the  saved,  as  they  are  gathered  round  the 
lake,  behold  ?  Lost  men,  suffering  eternal  shame  and  misery, 
yet  capable  of  such  a  sympathetic  and  admiring  contemplation 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  redemption  as  somehow  and  somewhat 
mitigates  the  sense  of  their  own  unintermitting  and  unending 
paia  Is  not  that  a  spectacle  which  might  shock  the  saved  even 
more  than  the  other  ?  Might  it  not  raise  questions  as  to  the 
equity  of  keeping  intelligent  creatures,  capable  of  so  knowing 
and  understanding  God,  under  penal  constraint  and  penal  suffer- 
ing for  ever?  It  is  not,  in  that  view,  their  mere  sensibility  that 
is  apt  to  take  offence,  but  their  higher  sense  of  justice. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  merely  putting  this 
as  an  argumentuni  ad  hominem.  Our  view  of  the  sight  which 
the  saved  have  of  the  lost  is  not  to  be  represented  as  this  writer 
represents  it  We  regard  it  as  a  great  mystery,  and  ask  for  no 
urther  explanation  than  Scripture  seems  to  give.  The  saved 
will  be  witn  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  holy  angels, 
in  looking  on  whatever  sight  the  doom  of  the  lost  may  present. 
That  surely  should  be  enough  for  us. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  writer's  mode  of  reasoning, 
which  very  sadly  tends  to  identify  him  with  a  class  of  divines 
whose  fellowship  he  would  disown — the  ordinary  rationalistic 
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opponents  of  the  orthodox  evangelical  creed  of  Christendom — is 
this.  He  fights  a  mere  man  of  straw.  He  sets  up  a  "wooden 
soldan/'  and  triumphs  in  knocking  it  down,  ^gain  and  again, 
formally  or  in  passing  allusions,  he  professes  to  state  the  doctrine 
which  he  opposes.  And  he  does  so  invariably  in  terms  just  as 
exaggerated  and  offensive  as  any  employed,  I  say  not  by  such 
authors  of  the  Broad  School  as  Robertson,  Maurice,  and  Kings- 
ley,  but  by  the  coarsest  caricaturists  among  our  fashionable 
semi-religious  novelists. 

I  have  already  referred  to  one  instance  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  quote 
the  language  which  he,  over  and  over  again,  employs  to  stig- 
matise the  view  of  future  punishment  which  he  evidently 
means  his  readers  to  accept  as  that  ordinarily  current  in  the 
religious  world.     Still,  I  must  give  a  specimen. 

Thus,  he  represents  us  as  "  speaking  of  lost  souls  as  their 
own  mutual  tormentors,  and  given  up  to  Satan  to  be  tormented 
by  him  for  ever  ;  *'  as  "  assuming  the  perpetual  continuance  of 
active  malice  and  permitted  blasphemies  ; "  as  "  making  hell 
the  scene  of  Satan's  triumphant  malice,  as  heaven  is  that  of  the 
Creator's  triumphant  love  ; "  as  "  connecting  with  the  doom  of 
the  lost  ever-during,  self- tormenting  wickedness,  unrestrained 
by  the  hand  of  God  ; "  as  teaching  what  "  would  be  the  reign 
of  Christ's  enemies,  in  a  rival  dominion  of  blasphemy  and  outer 
darkness;"  "the  continuance  of  rebellion,  hatred,  and  blas- 
phemy for  ever,  deepening  its  terrors  by  heaping  up  all  kinds 
of  moral  horrors,  the  unchecked  ravings  of  fiendish  malice,  the 
blasphemous  utterances  of  raging  despair," — and  so  forth. 

Surely  these  outbursts  are  as  unseemly  as  they  are  irrelevant. 
I  would  fain  ascribe  them  to  sheer  ignorance  of  Protestant 
theology.  In  believing  that  the  original  curse  lies  for  ever  upon 
all  who  are  not  savingly  interested  in  Christ,  and  that  the  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  we  do  not  say,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
that  "  the  purpose  of  God's  government  is  to  stereotype  and 
eternize  active  rebellion  against  God."  We  are  not  disposed  to 
dogmatise  positively  on  the  subject  of  the  future  and  eternal 
pnnishment  which  awaits  the  guilty  and  condemned,  whether 
under  the  law  or  under  the  gospel.  Some  rash  and  rude  religious 
terrorists,  borrowing  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  importing  into 
Protestant  teaching  orally,  the  horrid  sights  exhibited  visibly  at 
Antwerp  and  elsewhere, — let  the  poets,  also,  the  Italian  Dante, 
and  even  our  own  Milton,  share  the  responsibility, — ^may  be 
quoted  as  uttering  things  that  should  be  held  to  be  unutterable, 
as  regards  the  future  destiny  of  the  fioally  lost  To  fasten  upon 
these  exceptional  instances  is  unworthy  of  this  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  unfair  to  us  who  are  his  fellow-Protestanta  We 
shroud  in  solemn  silence  the  place  and  position  of  those  who 
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have  forfeited  for  ever  the  favour  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  a 
solemn  silence,  however,  admitting  of  no  strife  ;  but  only  hope- 
less, abject  imbecility! 

But  it  is  chiefly  for  its  bearing  on  the  general  scheme  of 
theology,  and  especially  on  the  central  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment»  that  a  theory  like  this  demands  careful  notice. 

I  have  adverted  on  other  occasions  to  the  fact  that  inadequate 
and  erroneous  views  on  any  one  point  in  the  system,  however 
remote  it  may  seem  from  other  points  not  directly  handled, 
always  indirectly  affect,  not  only  these  other  points,  but  the 
entire  body  of  truth.  In  the  present  instance,  and  by  the 
author's  own  admission,  the  very  heart's  core  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  is  touched;  whether  for  good  or  for  evil  men  wiJl 
judge  for  themselves.  For  my  part>  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
citadel  of  the  gospel  is  undermined. 

Thus,  first,  for  one  thing,  the  idea  of  real  personal  guilt  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  acknowledged,  in  the  author's  representation 
of  the  atonement.  Sin  is  a  debt  and  a  disease.  As  a  debt, 
there  is  payment  or  discharge  en  niaaae;  the  whole  accumulated 
heap,  as  it  were,  being  disposed  of  by  one  great  declaratory  act 
of  justice  in  the  person  of  the  general  substitute.  As  a  disease, 
it  is  remedied  by  appropriate  spiritual  agency  and  moral  means. 
But  guilt ;  the  guilt  which  burdens  my  individual  conscience, 
and  demands  a  personal  release,  on  the  footing  of  its  being  ex- 
piated and  atoned  for  by  one  taking  my  place  personally  and 
answering  for  me  ;  finds  no  place  in  this  divinity.  In  fact,  the 
debt  in  cumulo  being  paid  and  wiped  out,  "  whether  we  be- 
lieve or  not," — these  are  his  own  words, — there  is  scarcely  any 
room  for  a  sense  of  sin  in  my  experience,  excepting  only  as  sin 
bears  on  my  present  disposition  toward  God.  It  follows,  secondly, 
that  the  author  holds  what  is  called  the  governmenttd  theory  of 
the  atonement ;  as  being  simply  a  public  manifestation  and  vindi- 
cation of  divine  justice,  opemng  the  way  for  divine  mercy  to  flow 
forth  righteously  towards  all  or  any ;  having  a  public  and  general 
bearing  merely,  without  reference  to  individuals.  But  I  doubt 
if  all  or  many  of  those  who  hold  that  theory,  in  any  sense  con- 
sistent with  judicial  action  and  the  exercise  of  penal  judgment, 
would  accept  his  statements  unreservedly.  I  doubt  if  they  would 
admit  his  view  of  the  death  of  Christ,  actually,  ipso  facto, 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  all  and  sundry  from  their  obligation  or 
liability  to  the  punishment  of  death  under  the  law;  irrespectively 
altogether  of  their  believing  and  repenting.  And  this,  thirdly, 
brings  out  another  dangerous  tendency  of  such  bold  and  hazard- 
ous speculation  as  I  am  deprecating.  I  cannot  see  how,  in  con- 
sistency with  it,  the  great  and  precious  doctrine  of  justification 
or  acceptance  by  faith  alone,  faith  in  a  vicarious  righteousness 
and  atonement,  can  be  conserved.    In  fact,  the  atonement  does 
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not  enter  at  all  directly  into  this  transaction  or  negotiation  of 
peace  between  the  righteous  Qod  and  the  guilty  sinner  ;  the 
holy  Law-giver  and  the  sinful  law-breaker.  It  has  once  for  all 
disposed  of  sin,  of  all  sin,  viewed  in  any  such  aspect  as  that,  in 
the  case  of  all  alike,  believers  and  unbelievers  indiscriminately. 
The  distinction  now  between  the  saved  and  the  lost  turns,  not 
on  the  former  beine  moved  and  enabled  humbly  to  claim  an 
interest  in  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  one  only  and  infinitely 
sufficient  ground  of  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God, — ^not  on 
that  at  all, — but  on  their  being  themselves  renewed  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  on  a  work  done  for  them, 
but  on  a  work  done  in  them  and  by  them,  that  they  are  to 
depend  for  obtaining  eternal  life, — for  being  transferred  from  the 
crowd  of  the  lost  to  the  company  of  the  saved.  I  had  this 
consequence  in  view  when  I  remarked  that  even  evangelical 
Arminians,  like  our  Wesleyan  friends,  with  all  their  dislike 
of  a  limited  atonement,  could  not  accept  the  author's  view  of 
redemption. 

I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  charge  this  writer  with  these, 
or  any  other  defective  or  erroneous  views  on  the  vital  truths  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  seem  to  me  follow  from  his  doctrine 
of  future  punishment.     And,  therefore,  I  do  no  more  than 
hint  my  very  serious  apprehension  that,  without  his  meaning 
it,  his  doctrine  at  bottom  is  really  that  of  universal  restoration.   I 
cannot  imagine  it  possible  for  any  thinking  man,  or  any  body 
of  thinking  men,  to  rest  long  at  this  half-way  house,  and  resist 
the  hard  pressure  of  inexorable  logic  urging  them  on  to  a  more 
satisfying  landing-place.     I  have  undertaken  a  task  sufficiently 
painful  in  itself,  without  the  pain  being  aggravated  by  my  being 
supposed  to  throw  out  invidious  imputations  of  heresy.    I  do  not 
desire  to  be  a  heresy-hunter.    But  l  own  it  grieves  me  to  the  very 
heart  to  see,  as  I  think  I  see,  such  a  leaven  of  unsound  and 
unsafe  speculation  beginning  to  work  in  that  section  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  whose  nigh  spirituality,  earnest  conscien- 
tiousness, and  soundness  in  the  faith,  evangelical  men  outside 
have  been  fain  to  look  as  the  last  hope  of  that  strange  instita- 
tion.     If  my  voice  could  reach  them,  I  would  beseech  them  to 
pause  and  ponder  the  tendencies  to  which  they  may  be  yield- 
ing.   And  1  could  honestly  assure  them  that  my  poor  attempt 
to  point  out  some  of  the  probable,  or,  as  I  think,  inevitaUe  re- 
sults of  these  tendencies,  is  meant  not  to  accuse  my  brethren, 
but  to  put  them  on  their  guard.* 


♦  Before  leaving  this  book,  I  may  adyert,  in  a  single  particular,  to  what 
has  been  written  aince  the  Lecture  was  delivered. 

In  his  **  Reply  to  Strictores,"  Mr  fiirks'  manner  of  citing  scriptural  aatho- 
rities  and  drawing  "inferences,"  is  veiy  singularly  exemplmed  and illastrateiL 
He  has  an  imposing  list  of  twenty  arguments,  **a  large  rariety  of  reasons,  all 
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To  you,  gentlemenj  would  addressa  very  few  words  in  bringing 
my  remarks  on  this  very  solemn  subject  to  a  close.  At  an  early 
period  of  my  studies  I  was  not  a  little  exercised  about  it ;  and 
two  considerations  were  then  deeply  fixed  in  my  mind^  and 
have  been  fixed  in  my  mind  more  and  more  ever  since  until 
now. 

The  one  has  respect  to  the  diflSculties  and  objections  which 
reason,  the  reason  of  the  natural  mind,  is  apt  to  urge  against 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  and  its  eternity.  These  are. 
no  doubt,  very  formidable,  as  affecting  both  the  character  of  the 
Creator  and  the  claims  of  the  creature.  It  is  not  often  desir- 
able to  deal  with  them  in  detail ;  it  is  better  to  set  against 
them  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  But  one  thing,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  be  found  to  be  true,  when  the  arguments  generally 
urged  are  probed  to  the  bottom.  They  all  ultimately  resolve 
themselves  into  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  origin  and  per- 
mission of  evil,  as  that  again  is  connected  with  the  free  will 

deeply  rooted  in  the  messages  of  the  Word  of  God  "  (pp.  42, 47).  It  is  hard  to 
see  now  such  vague,  general,  a  priori  presumptions  a»  are  suggested  by  **  the 
analogy  of  all  human  punishments,"  especially  **  as  states  rise  m  civilisation" ; 
or  by  '*  all  the  punishments  God  has  ever  mflicted  in  the  present  world," 
which  is  confessedly  under  a  disnensation  of  forbearance  ;  or  by  **the  fact  of 
creation  and  its  revealed  motive  ;  or  by  God*8  kindness  here  to  the  evil  and 
unthankful ;  or  by  his  commanding  us  to  love  aU  men,  and  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves  ;  or  by  "the.truui  that  God  is  merciful;" — can  possibly  be 
accepted  as  *'  reasons  deeply  rooted  in  messages  of  the  Word  of  God,"  on  a 
subject  on  which,  all  speculation  apart,  the  simple  and  direct  teaching  of  that 
Word  should  be  decisive.  Some  texts  are  appbed  in  a  way  that  would  rather 
surprise  those  who  find  spiritual  food  and  medicine  for  their  own  souls,  in  the 
Psalms ;— for  instance  (Ixxvii.,  Ixxxiii,  cxlv. ).  But  the  fatal  objection  to  all 
his  "reasons"  is,  that  they  prove  too  much  for  him.  They  tell  quite  as  much 
against  his  refinement  as  against  the  vulgar  notion.  They  must  be  received 
in  favour  of  universal  restoration  if  they  are  received  at  alL  Take  a  testing 
example.  Our  Lord's  prayer  for  his  murderers — **  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for 
they  know  not  what  tney  do  " — is  the  sixteenth  of  these  reasons.  "All  sin, 
in  its  nature,  involves  ignorance  and  darkness."  Therefore,  "  the  plea  of  the 
prayer,  by  its  terms,  includes  all  sinners ;  and  the  Father  hears  the  Son 
alwajrs,  however  unlike,  in  difierent  cases,  the  forms  which  his  mercy  may- 
assume.  For  the  same  lips  have  said,  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  '  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  in  this  ace,  or  in  the  age  to  come.'  "  Was  it  not,  then, 
a  prayer  for  the  full  and  complete  forgiveness  of  his  murderers  that  our  Lord 
uttered  on  the  cross  ?  Or  was  the  sin  of  crucifying  him  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  implying  a  certain  reserve  of  non-forgiveness,  and  that  for  ever  ? 
I  have  been  wont  to  think  that  it  was  just  because  their  crucifying  him,  not 
knowing  what  they  did,  was  not  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghos^  that  the 
dying  prayer  of  love  went  up  on  their  behalf.  It  was  answered  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  men,  under  Peter's  preaching  and  the  Spirit's 
working,  came  to  know  what  they  had  done,  and  repented,  and  believed,  and 
were  saved.  It  was  answered  when  Saul  of  Tarsus  *'  obtained  mercy  because 
he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  It  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  answered  in  the 
conversion  of  myriads  since  then  down  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  not  answered 
in  the  case  of  all  men,  unless  all  men  are  actually  forgiven — unless  there  be 
universal  restoration.  It  is  truly  sad,  overwhelmingly  sad,  to  find  an  evan- 
gelical divine  and  preacher  of  the  ^spel  reduced,  oy  the  exigencies  of  an 
untenable  self -contiBdictory  imagination,  to  the  necessity  of  putting  such  a 
^068  on  so  divine  an  utterance. 
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and  responsibility  of  self-conscious,  intelligent,  and,  so  far,  in- 
dependent creatures.  The  question  of  more  or  less,  longer  or 
shorter,  is  really  not  relevant  to  the  issue.  Account  to  me  for 
the  existence  of  evil  at  all,  before  you  ask  me  to  account  for  its 
continuance  and  perpetuity. 

The  second  consideration  has  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
revelation  on  this  subject.  I  never  have  been  able  to  explain 
away  its  strong,  direct  statements  But  over  and  above  thefie, 
what  has  always  silenced  and  convinced  me  has  been  the  abso- 
lute impossibility,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  holding  consistently, 
whole  and  entire,  the  great  doctrine  of  redemption; — the  aston- 
ishing fact  of  the  atonement; — ^a  divine  Redeems,  a  real  substi- 
tution, an  actual  endurance  of  wrath ; — ^the  interposition  of 
heaven's  love  after  that  tremendous  fashion ; — ^without  admitting 
the  correlative  and  corresponding  fiwt  of  a  hopeless  helL 

I  leave  these  hints  for  your  maturer  thoughts ;  and  would 
now  only  exhort  you  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  as  students  and  as 
preachers,  the  deep  solemnity  and  trembling  tenderness  with 
which  this  theme  must  ever  be  handled.  Let  us  not  be  much 
moved  by  the  caricatures  and  misrepresentations  of  ignorant 
or  prejudiced  men,  who  paint  us,  in  their  fictions,  as  gloating 
in  fiendish  delight  over  the  doom  of  lost  souls ;  exulting  in 
our  security  as  the  select  and  exclusive  favourites  of  heaven ; 
having  no  gospel  but  one  of  fire  and  brimstone  ;  dealing 
damnation  wholesale  all  around.  We  know  that  our  tempta- 
tion is  all  the  other  way ;  that  if  we  err  at  all,  it  is  not 
in  that  line.  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ.  We  beseech 
men,  in  His  name,  to  be  reconciled.  Let  us  enter  into  the 
loving  heart  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  in  our  fulfil- 
ment of  our  message  ;  never  weary  of  proclaiming  th^  saving 
grace  of  the  Lord.  But  let  us  not  be  unfaithful  in  shewing 
the  dark  background  of  condemnation,  in  front  of  which  the 
light  of  saving  erace  shines.  Let  lis  exhort  ourselves,  and  one 
another,  and  all  men,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
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IX.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems.     By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L., 
Poet-Lanreate.    London :  Strahan  &  Co. 

It  was  truly  a  hazardous  experiment  on  the  part  of  Mr  Tennyson, 
to  attempt  any  farther  transfasion  of  the  Arthurian  legends  into  modem 
form  and  significance.  It  was  said  by  some  one  of  Goethe,  that  it  was 
bis  tpecialiu  to  finish  whatsoever  he  undertook  Mr  Tennyson  seems 
inclined  to  follow  this  rdU  ;  bat  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
genius,  he  will,  with  any  subject  of  this  kind,  never  really  succeed  in 
doing  much  more  than  promising  or  suggesting  a  completed  whole. 
He  is  sensitive,  selective,  and  unsettled — with  a  peculiarly  morbid  and 
iantastic  proclivity  for  themes  in  which  there  is  a  certain  element  that 
^  not  bear  any  but  an  indirect  and  daintily  suggestive  treatment. 
This  we  see  so  fer  in  ««  Maud  ;"  more  clearly  in  *•  Enoch  Arden  ;" 
and  clearliest  of  all  in  certain  of  these  Idylls — notably  in  **  Vivien," 
in  the  former  volume,  and  '*  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  and  "  The  Golden 
Sapper,"  in  this  new  one.  But,  since  Mr  Tennyson  has  been  written 
of  at  some  length  in  this  Beview,  not  so  very  long  ago,  we  need  not 
here  resume  the  critical  line;  let  us  rather  recognise  the  peculiar 
wealth  of  imagery,  the  dreamy  grace,  the  superb  in  wrapt  richness  of 
tbe  work  we  have  here,  and  frankly  admit  the  choice  artistic  nature 
of  it  in  itself,  whatever  lack  of  fitness  there  may  sometimes  be  discover- 
able in  the  class  of  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"The  Coming  of  Arthur"  is  the  first  poem  in  the  volume — not- 
withstanding that  the  book  takes  its  title  from  the  second  one. 
Arthur,  having  been  asked  by  King  Leodogran  for  aid  in  subduing 
wiruly  enemies,  fulfils  his  own  fate  by  falling  in  love  with  the  king's 
only  daughter,  Guinevere,— "  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth."  But 
Leodogran  is  pursued  with  doubt  whether  Arthur  is,  or  is  not,  a 
ling's  son,  and  calls  in  his  chamberlain  and  others  for  counsel. 
Nothing  satisfies  him,  however,  till  Bellicent,  the  Queen  of  Orkney, 
comes  to  his  castle  with  her  two  sons.  Of  her,  too,  he  ask  many 
questions  as  to  Arthur's  birth;  and  desists  not  till  he  has  got  aU  her 
rtory. 

"  To  sift  his  doubtmgs  to  the  last  [he]  ask'd. 
Fixing  full  eyes  of  question  on  her  face, 
'  The  swallow  and  the  swift  are  near  akin. 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noble  prince, 
Bemg  Lia  own  dear  sister ; '  and  she  said, 
'  Daughter  of  GorloYs  and  Ygeme  am  I ;* 
'And  therefore  Artbur*3  eister?'  ask'dthe  King. 
She  answer'd,  *  These  bo  secret  things,'  and  sign'd 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass  and  let  them  be. 
And  Gawain  went,  and  breaking  into  song 
Bpmng  out,  and  followed  by  bis  flying  hair 
lian  like  a  eolt,  and  leapt  at  all  he  saw : 
But  Hodred  laid  his  ear  beside  the  doors. 
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And  there  half  heard ;  the  same  that  afterward 
Struck  for  the  throne,  and  striking  found  his  doom. 

**  And  then  the  Qneen  made  answer,  '  What  know  I  ? 
For  dark  my  mother  was  in  eyes  and  hair, 
And  dark  in  hair  and  eyes  am  I ;  and  dark 
Was  Gorlois,  yea  and  dark  was  Uther  too, 
Welhugh  to  biaokness ;  bat  this  king  is  fiEdr 
Beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men. 
Moreover  always  in  my  mind  I  hear 
A  cry  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life, 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  her  say, 
**  0  that  ye  had  some  brother,  pretty  one. 
To  guard  thee  on  the  rough  ways  of  the  world.** ' 

'  Ay,*  said  the  King,  *  and  hear  ye  such  a  cry  ? 
But  when  did  Arthur  chance  upon  thee  first  ?  * 

"  <  0  king  !*  she  cried  ' and  I  will  tell  thee  true  : 
He  found  me  first  when  yet  a  little  maid : 
Beaten  I  had  been  for  a  little  fault 
Whereof  I  was  not  guilty ;  and  out  I  ran 
And  flung  myself  down  on  a  bank  of  heath. 
And  hated  this  fiur  world  and  all  therein. 
And  wept,  and  wish*d  that  I  were  dead ;  and  he — 
I  know  not  whether  of  myself  he  came. 
Or  brought  by  Merlin,  who,  they  say,  can  walk 
Unseen  at  pleasure— he  was  at  my  side, 
And  spake  sweet  words,  and  comforted  my  heart. 
And  dried  my  tears,  being  a  child  with  me. 
And  many  a  time  he  came,  and  evermore 
As  I  grew  greater  grew  with  me ;  and  sad 
At  times  he  seem*d,  and  sad  with  him  was  I. 
Stem  too  at  times,  and  then  I  loved  him  not, 
But  sweet  again,  and  then  I  loved  him  well. 
And  now  of  late  I  see  him  less  and  less, 
But  those  first  days  had  golden  hours  for  me, 
For  then  I  surely  thought  he  would  be  king. 

'<  <  But  let  me  tell  thee  now  another  tale :    . 
For  Bleys,  our  Merlin's  master,  as  they  say, 
Died  but  of  late,  and  sent  his  cry  to  me, 
To  hear  him  speak  before  he  lefb  this  life. 
Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  the  mage. 
And  when  I  enter*d  told  me  &at  himself 
And  Merlin  ever  served  about  the  king, 
Uther,  before  he  died,  and  on  the  night 
When  Uther  in  Tintagil  past  away 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir,  the  two 
Left  the  still  king,  and  passing  forth  to  breathe. 
Then  from  the  castle  gateway  by  the  chasm 
Descending  thro*  the  dismal  night — a  night 
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In  which  the  boonds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost- 
Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  seem'd  in  heaven,  a  ship,  the  shape  thereof 
A  dragon  winged,  and  all  from  stem  to  stem 
Bright  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks, 
And  gone  as  soon  as  seen.    And  then  the  two 
Dropt  to  the  cove,  and  watoh*d  the  great  sea  fiedl. 
Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the  last. 
Till  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the  deep 
And  fall  of  voices,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame : 
And  down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was  borne 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet. 
Who  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe,  and  cried  **  The  King  t 
Here  is  an  heir  for  Uther  ! "     And  the  fringe 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the  strand, 
Lash'd  at  the  wizard  as  he  spake  the  word, 
And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire. 
So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in  fire. 
And  presently  thereafter  followed  calm. 
Free  sky  and  stars :  **  And  this  same  child,"  he  said, 
*'  Is  he  who  reigns :  nor  could  I  part  in  peace 
Till  this  were  told."     And  saying  this  the  seer 
Went  thro'  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of  deatb. 
Not  ever  to  be  questioned  any  more. 
Save  on  the  further  side.'  " 

Bellicent  tells  Leodogran  that  he  need  not  fear  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter, Guinevere,  to  Arthur ;  and,  after  due  reflection,  the  cautious  long 
sends — 

<<  Nefius,  and  Brastias  and  Bedivere, 

Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering  yea." 

**  The  Holy  Grail  "  is,  of  course,  the  most  ambitious  work  we  have 
here.  When  we  have  once  got  over  a  certain  surprise  at  the  excep- 
tionally overwrought  construction  of  the  story,  and  have  had  time  to 
follow  the  main  thi'ead  succinctly,  we  find  much  to  admire  in  it.  It 
is  gorgeous  in  varied,  inwrought  colour ;  and  really  resolves  itself  into 
a  series  of  separate  pictures,  with  something  of  that  misty,  yet  moon- 
shiny  halo  floating  over  them,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  at  once 
comforted  and  disturbed  the  love-struck  maiden  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
she  brooded  dreamily  over  the  conceits  slowly  taking  form  before  her 
eyes,  in  her  faint  devotion  at  the  embroidery  fr^me.  It  is  Sir  Per- 
civale  who  tells  the  tale  ;  and  his  sister,  a  nun,  is  the  hero,  although 
Galahad  is  a  great  figure  still.  Sir  Percivale  is  questioned  by  a  moi^, 
Ambrosius,  about  the  Holy  Grail,  and  they  converse  earnestly  as  to 
what  is  to  come  of  all  this  wonder  and  miracle  now  again  rife  among 
them.     The  monk  says  : — 

« <  From  our  old  books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury, 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
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Gaye  him  an  isle  of  marsh  whereon  to  hnild  ; 
And  there  he  bnilt  with  wattles  from  the  marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore» 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  ours,  bnt  seem 
Mote  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
Bat  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day  ?' 

'' '  A  woman/  answer'd  Percivale,  '  a  nan 
And  one  no  farther  off  in  blood  from  me 
Than  sister ;  and  if  ever  holy  maid 
With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  stone, 
A  holy  maid ;  tho'  never  maiden  glow'd, 
Bnt  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood, 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love, 
Which  being  rudely  blunted,  glanced  and  shot 
Only  to  holy  things ;  to  prayer  and  praise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  and  alms.     And  yet, 
Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Bound, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race. 
Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  fasted  all  the  more. 

"  '  And  he  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or  what 
Her  all  but  utter  whiteness  held  for  sin, 
A  man  weUnigh  a  hundred  winters  old. 
Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
A  legend  handed  down  thro*  ^ve  or  six, 
And  each  of  these  a  hundred  winters  old, 
From  our  Lord's  time.     And  when  King  Arthur  made 
His  Table  Bound,  and  all  men's  hearts  became 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That  now  the  Holy  Grail  would  come  again  ; 
But  sin  broke  out.    Ah,  Christ,  that  it  would  come, 
And  heal  the  world  of  all  their  wickedness ! 
'*0  Father  I "  asked  the  maiden,  **  might  it  come 
To  me  by  prayer  and  fasting  ?  '*     **  Nay,"  said  he, 
'*  I  know  not,  for  thy  heart  is  pure  as  snow." 
And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 
Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  and  I  thought 
She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I  saw  her. 

**  *  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her  eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  ihem,  beautiful, 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful. 
Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness. 
And  '*  0  my  brother,  Percivale,"  she  said, 
*'  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Grail : 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills 
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Blown,  and  I  thoagbt,  '  It  is  not  Arthtir*8  use 

To  hunt  by  moonlight ';  and  the  slender  soond 

As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 

Coming  npon  me — 0  never  harp  nor  horn, 

Nor  anght  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  band, 

Was  like  that  music  as  it  came ;  and  then 

Streamed  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam, 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 

Bose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive, 

Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 

With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall ; 

And  then  the  mnsic  faded,  and  the  Grail 

Pass'd,  and  the  beam  decay'd,  and  from  the  walls 

The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 

So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again 

Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pray. 

And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  feuit  and  pray, 

That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 

By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be  heal*d.* 

'' '  Then  leaving  the  pale  nun,  I  spake  of  this 
To  all  men ;  and  myself  fasted  and  pra/d 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  pray'd  even  to  the  uttermost. 
Expectant  of  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

*' '  And  one  there  was  among  us,  ever  moved 
Among  us  in  white  armour,  Galahad. 
<<  God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beautiful,*' 
Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight ;  and  none. 
In  so  young  youth,  was  ever  made  a  knight 
Till  Galahad ;  and  this  Galahad,  when  he  heard 
My  sister's  vision,  fill'd  me  with  amaze  ; 
His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own,  they  seem'd 
Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  Uian  I. 


<' '  But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden  shore  away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of  hair 
Which  made  a  silken  mat- work  for  her  feet ; 
And  out  of  this  she  plaited  broad  and  long 
A  strong  sword-belt,  and  wove  with  silver  thread 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  devicoy 
A  crimson  grail  within  a  silver  beam ; 
And  saw  the  bright  boy-knight,  and  bound  it  on  him, 
Saying,  "  My  knight,  my  love,  my  knight  of  heaven, 
0  thou,  my  love,  whose  love  is  one  wiUi  mine, 
I,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my  belt. 
Go  forth,  for  thou  shalt  see  what  I  have  seen, 
And  break  thro*  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee  king 
Far  in  the  sphitnal  city : "  and  as  she  spake 
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She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 

Thro*  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her  mind 

On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief.'  *' 


Then  we  have  a  description  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Percivale, 
Gawain,  Lancelot,  and  Sir  Bori ;  and  in  each  case  the  incidents  are 
so  wrought  and  manipulated  as  to  reflect  something  of  the  character 
and  inward  tendency  of  each  of  the  seekers ;  and  here  we  find  the 
spray  of  allegorical  meanings  playing  ap  too  brightly  and  keenly  over 
the  real  incident  of  the  story,  very  much  like  the  little  figures  now 
seen  for  a  moment  and  now  again  hidden  in  the  ceaseless  plash  and 
play  of  a  highly  carved  marble  fountain.  This  portion  of  Sir  Perci- 
vale*s  account  is  not  only  strikingly  told,  but,  in  view  of  his  defect  in 
humility  making  the  real  world  half  unreal  to  him,  it  has  a  deep 
significance  of  its  own : — 

'<  '  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill. 

And  on  the  top,  a  city  walled :  the  spires 

Prick'd  with  incredible  pinnacles  into  heaven. 

And  by  the  gateway  stirred  a  crowd  ;  and  these 

Cried  to  me  climbing,  '<  Welcome,  Percivale  I 

Thou  mightiest  and  thou  purest  among  men  I  " 

And  glad  was  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at  top 

No  man,  nor  any  voice.     And  thence  I  past 

Far  thro'  a  ruinous  city,  and  I  saw 

That  man  had  once  dwelt  there ;  but  there  I  found 

Only  one  man  of  an  exceeding  age. 

"  Where  is  that  goodly  company,"  said  I, 

*' That  so  cried  out  upon  me?"  and  he  had 

Scarce  any  voice  to  answer,  and  yet  gasp'd 

'*  Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  and  even  as  he  spoke 

Fell  into  dust,  and  disappear'd,  and  I 

Was  left  alone  once  more,  and  cried  in  grief, 

**  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 

And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust."  '  " 

This  is  Sir  Galahad's  testimony : —  * 

«  <I  Galahad,  saw  the  Grail, 
The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine  : 
I  saw  the  fiery  fiu^  as  of  a  child 
That  smote  itself  into  the  bread,  and  went ; 
And  hither  am  I  come  ;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to  see, 
This  Holy  Thing,  fail'd  from  my  side,  nor  come 
Cover'd,  but  moving  with  me  night  and  day. 
Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blacken'd  marsh 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.     And  in  the  strength  of  this  I  rode, 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere, 
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And  past  thro'  Paf^n  realms,  and  made  them  mine. 
And  clash'd  with  Pagan  hordes,  and  hore  them  down, 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength  of  this 
Come  Tictor.     Bat  my  time  is  hard  at  hand, 
And  hence  I  go  ;  and  one  will  crown  me  king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city :  and  come  thoa,  too, 
For  thoa  shalt  see  the  vision  when  I  go.' 

*'  '  While  thas  he  spake,  his  eye,  dwelling  on  mine, 
Drew  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I  grew 
One  with  him,  to  belieye  as  he  belioTed." 

"  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  "  is  the  best  of  the  whole,  if  we  jadge  it  as 
a  story.  It  is  clearer,  and  the  conscioas  meanings  play  less  obtru- 
sitely  through  the  simple  movement  of  the  tale.  This  is  the  picture 
of  the  young  Sir  Pelleas  : — 

"  Emo  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill  the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  Quest ;  and  as  he  sat 
In  hall  at  old  Caerleon,  the  high  doors 
Were  softly  sundered,  and  thro'  these  a  youth, 
Pelleas,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
Past,  and  the  sunshine  came  along  with  him. 

/' '  Make  me  thy  knight,  because  I  know,  Sir  King, 
All  that  belongs  to  knighthood,  and  I  love,' 
Such  was  his  cry  ;  for  haying  heard  the  King 
Had  let  proclaim;  a  tournament — the  prize 
A  golden  circlet  and  a  knightly  sword, — 
Full  fain  had  Pelleas  for  his  lady  won 
The  golden  circlet,  for  himself  the  sword  : 
And  there  were  those  who  knew  him  near  the  King 
And  promised  for  him;  and  Arthur  made  him  knight. 

"  And  this  new  knight,  Sir  Pelleas  of  the  isles — 
But  lately  come  to  his  inheritance, 
And  lord  of  many  a  barren  isle  was  he — 
Riding  at  noon,  a  day  or  twain  before. 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean,  to  find 
Caerleon  and  the  King,  had  felt  the  son 
Beat  like  a  strong  knight  on  his  helm,  and  reel'd 
Almost  to  falling  from  his  horse ;  but  saw 
Near  him  a  mound  of  even-sloping  side 
Whereon  a  hundred  stately  beeches  grew. 
And  here  and  there  great  hollies  under  them. 
But  for  a  mile  all  round  was  open  space 
And  fern  and  heath  :  and  slowly  Pelleas  drew 
To  that  dim  day,  then  binding  his  good  horse 
To  a  tree,  cast  himself  down ;  and  as  he  lay 
At  random  looking  over  the  brown  earth 
Thro'  that  green -glooming  twilight  of  the  grove. 
It  seem'd  to  Pelleas  that  the  fern  without 
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Bamt  as  a  liviDg  fire  of  emeralds, 
So  that  his  eyes  were  dazzled  looking  at  it 
Then  o'er  it  crost  the  dimness  of  a  cload 
Floating,  and  once  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
Flying,  and  then  a  fawn  ;  and  his  eyes  closed. 
And  since  he  loved  all  maidens,  bat  no  maid 
In  special,  half-awake  he  whisper'd,  '  Where  ? 
0  where  ?    I  love  thee,  tho'  I  know  thee  not. 
For  faur  thou  art  and  pore  as  Gaineyere, 
And  I  will  make  thee  with  my  spear  and  sword 
As  famous — 0  my  queen,  my  Gninevere, 
For  I  will  be  thine  Arthur  when  we  meet.' 

**  Suddenly  waken'd  with  a  sound  of  talk 
And  laughter  at  the  limit  of  the  wood, 
And  glancing  thro'  the  hoary  boles,  he  saw, 
Strange  as  to  some  old  prophet  might  have  seem'd 
A  vision  hovering  on  a  sea  of  fire. 
Damsels  in  divers  colours  like  the  cloud 
Of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  all  of  them 
On  horses,  and  the  horses  richly  trapt 
Breast-high  in  that  bright  line  of  bracken  stood  : 
And  all  the  damsels  talk'd  confusedly, 
And  one  was  pointmg  this  way,  and  one  that, 
Because  the  way  was  lost. 

**  She  said,  *  0  wild  and  of  the  woods, 
Enowest  thou  not  the  fiishion  of  our  speech  9 
Or  have  the  Heavens  but  given  thee  a  fair  face, 
Lacking  a  tongue  ? ' 

'*  *  0  damsel,'  answered  he, 
'  I  woke  from  dreams ;  and  coming  out  of  gloom 
Was  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light,  and  crave 
Pardon :  but  will  ye  to  Caerleon  ?     I 
Go  likewise :  shall  I  lead  you  to  the  King  ?  * 

«  <  Lead  then,*  she  said ;  and  thro'  the  woods  they  went. 
And  while  they  rode,  the  meaning  in  his  eyes, 
His  tenderness  of  manner,  and  chaste  awe. 
His  broken  utterances  and  bashfhloess. 
Were  all  a  burthen  to  her,  and  in  her  heart 
She  mutter'd,  <  I  have  lighted  on  a  fool, 
Eaw,  yet  so  stale ! '     But  since  her  mind  was  bent 
On  hearing,  after  trumpet  blown,  her  name 
And  title,  <  Queen  of  Beauty,'  in  the  lists 
Cried — and  beholding  him  so  strong,  she  thought 
That  peradventure  he  will  fight  for  me. 
And  win  the  circlet :  therefore  flatter'd  him, 
Being  so  gracious,  that  he  wellnigh  deem'd 
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His  wish  by  hers  was  echo'd ;  and  her  knights 
And  all  her  damsels  too  were  gracious  to  him, 
For  she  was  a  great  lady." 

Bat  it  is  truly  a  sad  story  in  its  ending  ;  and  when  Pelleas  rashes 
into  the  hall  crying,  *  1  have  no  sword,*  the  word  of  doom  has  been 
spoken  over  the  Round  Table. 

The  only  other  Idyll  is  the  **  Passing  of  Arthur,"  which  is  in  feet 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reprint  of  the  early  poem,  **  The  Morte 
d'  Arthur,"  without  alteration  or  addition  beyond  some  little  setting 
of  incident  for  framework.  This  circumstance  is  not  without  a  signi- 
ficance of  its  own,  which  might  be  dwelt  on  bad  we  more  space  at  our 
command,  or  had  we  had  more  time  allowed  us  for  the  task. 

The  only  other  poems  the  volume  contains  are  "  The  Golden 
Supper,"  **  The  Higher  Pantheism  "  (which  we  really  cannot  regard 
as  being  very  successful),  and  **  The  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style." 
"  The  Golden  Supper  "  is  founded  on  a  story  in  Boccaccio,  and  ex- 
hibits Mr  Tennyson's  peculiar  power  of  subtle  dramatic  suggestion, 
combined  with  minute  elaboration  of  detail.  Of  *^  The  Northern 
Farmer,  New  Style,"  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  worthy  to  set 
beside  the  other  one ;  and  that  is  saying  much.  **  Proputty,  Proputty, 
Proputty,"  is  the  idol  of  the  New  Northern  Farmer's  worship,  and  in 
choosing  the  mere  abstract  idea  of  wealth  in  opposition  to  the  concrete 
attraction  which  the  land  had  for  the  former  Farmer,  Mr  Tennyson 
has,'  in  our  idea,  acutely  hit  off  a  real  and  vital  distinction ;  and  in 
linking  the  idea  with  the  trotting  of  the  horse,  has  found  a  fine  symbol 
for  the  idea.  This  is  one  of  those  poems  which  has  on  it  the  stamp 
of  genius — ^the  best  voucher  for  veracity  and  reality.  We  therefore 
cordially  recommend  our  readers  not  to  miss  the  treat  of  a  careful 
perusal  of  it ;  we  ourselves  have  read  and  re-read  it  with  a  peculiar 
and  increasing  pleasure.  We  hope  now  Mr  Tennyson  will  find  him- 
self free  to  work  in  this  line  of  subject. 
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ITieologUche  Studien  und  Kritiken.     Jahrgang  1870.     Erstes  Heft. 
Gotba,  Perthes. 

This  number  opens  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen 
of  Bejschlag,  on  the  subject  of  the  ''  Eesurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
Dead,"  which  has  again  become  more  than  ever  in  Germany  the  great 
question  between  rationalists  and  belieyers  in  the  supernatural  origin 
of  Christianity.  A  few  years  ago,  Dr  Holston  had  an  article  in  Uie 
<*  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie"  (Journal  for  Scientific 
Theology)  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  propounded  the  mythic  theory, 
that  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  Paul  at  his  conversion  was  not  an 
objective  appearance  at  all,  but  only  an  internal  influence  on  his  mind 
which  took  the  oriental  form  of  a  Theophany.  This  article  was 
answered  by  Beyschlag  in  the  Studien ,  in  an  able  paper  on  the  ''  Con- 
version of  tiie  Apostle  Paul."  Last  year  Dr  Holsten  again  returned 
to  the  controversy  by  publishing  a  work  entitled,  <<  Zum  Evangelium 
des  Paulus  und  des  Petrus**  (on  the  Gospel  of  Paul  and  Peter),  in 
which  are  condensed  his  three  previous  publications  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  the  subject,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  challenged 
Beyschlag  to  a  renewal  of  the  controversy.  The  article  before  us  is 
the  first  part  of  Beyschlag's  answer.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  other 
two.  When  completed,  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  fullest 
and  ablest  discussions  of  the  mythic  interpretation  of  the  vision  of 
Christ  accessible  to  the  student. 

The  second  article  is  by  Dr  Eoestlin  on  ''  Religion  and  Morality  in 
their  relation  to  each  other.'*  In  his  lengthened  and  elaborate  dis-  . 
cussion,  the  writer  follows  somewhat  in  the  track  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Rothe.  His  aim  is  mainly  practical.  He  takes  his  start  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  present  day  religion  is  endangered,  not  so  much  from 
the  side  of  direct  infidel  attack,  as  from  the  prevalence  of  other  and 
important  interests  which  threaten  to  absorb  the  whole  of  man's 
thoughts  and  activities.  Dr  Koestlin  is  a  well-known  contributor  to 
the  Studieti,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors,  and  his  articles  uni- 
formly breathe  a  fine  spirit,  and  display  great  power  of  analysis.  This 
Number  contains  also  (1.)  Harmony  and  an  Exposition  of  the  Gospel 
Narrative  of  the  Woman  of  Canaan  (Matt.  zv.  21-28) ;  and  (2.)  a 
Consideration  of  the  Results  of  Tischendorf  s  Transcript  of  the  Alex- 
andrine MS.  of  Clement  of  Rome.  Clement  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  who  died,  according  to  Irenieas,  about  the  year  100 
A.D.  The  only  work  of  Clement,  whose  genuineness  can  be  established, 
is  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  sometimes  called  the  Second  Epistle. 
The  only  known  MS.  of  this  Epistle  is  appended  to  the  Alexandrian 
Codex  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Among  his  other 
critical  labours,  Tischendorf  has  investigated  this  MS.,  and  published  a 
correct  transcript  of  it,  which  Dr  Laurent  the  writer  of  this  article 
gives  here  an  account  of. 
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These  articles  are  followed  by  two  lengthened  reviews  of  important 
works,  (1.)  Mueke's  "  Die  Dogmatik  des  neonzehnten  Jahrhunderts, 
n.  8.  w."  (The  Dogmatics  of  the  19th  century) ;  and  (2.)  **  Unter- 
saehongen  znr  aittestamentlichen  Theologie,"  by  Dr  Klosterman, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Kiel.  This  appears  from 
the  review  to  be  a  work  of  no  great  merit,  being  simply  an  Exposition 
of  Psalms  cxzxiz.,  Ixziii.,  and  zliz.,  in  which  the  writer  finds  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hopes  of  the  ancient  chnrch  regarding  the  coming 
of  a  Saviour. 

ZeiUchrift  fiir  die  gesammte  lutherUche  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
tfahrgang  1870.    Erstes  Quartalhefb,  Leipzig. 

This  ably-conducted  Lutheran  quarterly,  contains  (1.)  an  article  by 
Dr  Miihlau  of  Leipzig,  on  ''Albert  Schultens  of  Leyden,  and  his 
Labours  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  Philology."  This  distinguished 
oriental  scholar  was  born  at  Groningen  in  1686.  While  yet  a  youth, 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  aiterwards  of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  at  the  university  of  his  native  town.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  comparative  philology,  and  especially  in  the  importance  of  the  Arabic 
as  throwing  light  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  library 
of  Leyden,  which  was  rich  in  its  treasures  of  oriental  literature,  was 
thrown  open  to  him.  He  studied  with  great  intensity  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.  which  he  found  there.  He  was  soon 
recognised  as  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  time  in  ortentalibus.  In 
1718  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  Literature  at  Franecker. 
Here  for  sixteen  3  ears  he  laboured,  having  as  his  associates  Cam- 
pegius,  the  Yetringas,  father  and  son,  and  Yenema  the  fruitful  Old 
Testament  exegete.  In  1729,  Schultens  was  called  to  fill  the  situation 
of  rector  of  the  Theological  College  of  Leyden.  For  one-and-twenty 
years  he  was  the  ornament  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  to  which 
students  of  oriental  literature  resorted  from  all  lands.  As  a  theo- 
logian and  a  preacher,  he  merited  the  appellation  given  to  him  by  uuu 
of  his  colleagues,  Yriemoet,  l^Oodo^utrarog.  He  died  in  1750,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age. 

The  writer  of  this  article  enters  into  an  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  this  distinguished  Hebraist.  His  difierent  works, 
which  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  in  number,  are  described.  The 
article  is  a  valuable  monograph,  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  \(  ho 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  oriental  literature. 

(2.)  The  second  article  is  from  the  facile  pen  of  Delitzsch,  one  oi 
the  editors.  It  is  on  the  **  Ancient  Historical  Literature  of  the 
Israelitish  Nation,"  viewed  simply  as  a  study  in  history.  We  know 
of  none,  even  in  Germany,  more  competent  to  do  justice  to  such 
a  subject  than  Delitzsch.  He  has  done  much  by  his  commentaries 
and  other  critical  works  to  farther  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  the  article  before  us  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  varied  changes  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Hebrews  under- 
went during  its  progress  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Daniel. 
(8)  The  third  article  is  on  «*  The  Church  and  Materialism,"  with 
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some  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  miracles.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
address  delivered  at  a  pastoral  conference  in  Liineberg  by  R.  Bocholl. 
(4.)  <'  Meister  Eckhart  the  Mystic,"  founded  on  the  able  and  interest- 
ing history  of  Eckhart,  by  Adolf  Lasson,  to  which  we  have  ahready 
caUed  the  attention  of  our  readers.  (5.)  ''  On  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Words  ascribed  to  Luiher  at  Worms/'  '<  Hier  sthe  ich,  ich 
kann  nicht  anders,  Gott  helfe  mir.  Amen."  (Here  I  stand,  I  cannot 
do  otherwise,  God  help  me.  Amen  I)  (6.)  A  well  written  paper  on 
the  present  so-called  *'  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Rome.''  It  is  a  con- 
troversial response  to  the  Pope's  invitation  to  Protestants,  one  of 
many  such  answers,  more  or  less  elaborate,  from  the  Greek  Patriarch 
at  Constantinople,  Luthardt  of  Leipzig,  &c,  which  have  recently  been 
published.  The  convening  of  this  council  has,  we  think,  been  very 
wisely  taken  advantage  of,  and  might  even  be  to  a  greater  extent  yet 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  energetic 
and  intelligent  Protestant  spirit  in  our  own  country. 

This  Number  of  the  ZeiUchriJt  contains  also  the  usual  amount  of 
critical  notices  of  current  German  theological  literature.  They  are 
written  by  the  recognised  contributors  to  ^e  journal,  and  are  all  ani- 
matedy  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  strongly  denominational  Lutheran 
spirit. 

ZeitschriftfUr  die  HUtorUche  Theologie.     Jahrgang.     1870.     Erster 
Heft.    Gotha. 

This  number  of  the  Journal  of  Historical  Theology  contains  two 
papers.  The  first  is  on  '<  The  Writings,  the  Philosophical  Stand- 
point, and  the  Ethics  of  Peter  Abalard,"  by  Bittcher.  Abalard,  the 
great  middle -age  representative  of  dialectic  scepticism,  was  bom  in 
1079  and  died  in  1142.  He  began  his  career  as  a  leading  spirit  of 
the  age  in  Paris.  Thousands  of  students  from  all  quarters  flocked  to 
Melun,  where  he  delivered  his  lectures.  He  afterwards  studied  theology 
under  Anselm  of  Laon,  surnamed  Scholasticus,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  which  was 
the  great  centre  of  learning,  where  again  students  crowded  to  hear  hinou 
While  in  Paris  he  gained  the  affection  of  Heloise,  whose  romantic 
history,  in  connection  with  that  of  Abalard,  is  well  known.  After  an 
active  life,  during  which  he  gave  an  impulse,  in  many  diverse  directions, 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  came  into  conflict  with  the  prevailing 
church  tendencies,  especially  as  represented  by  St  Bernard  of  Clar- 
vaux,  the  great  teacher  of  that  period,  the  representative  of  church 
authority,  and  the  main  instigator  of  the  Second  Crusade.  He^  died 
in  1142.  The  motto  of  his  ti^eological  system  was  ''  Non  credendom 
nisi  prius  intellectum.'*  In  this  respect  he  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  Augustine  and  Anslem,  whose  motto  was  **  Credo  ut  intelligam." 
Abalard  affirmed  that  knowledge  must  precede  faith, — ^that  only  what 
was  known  could  be  believed.  With  him  faith  was  merely  an  Intel- 
lectual act.  Augustine's  doctrine  was,  on  the  contrary,  that  iaiih 
must  precede  knowledge.  Bernard,  who  was  Abalard's  great  opponent, 
maintained  this  doctrine.  He  represented  the  pectoral  theology.  His 
motto  was,  ''Tantum  Deus  cognoscitur  quantum  diligitur— ^rando 
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facilias  qnam  dispntando  et  dignios  Dens  qiueritar  ei  inyenitur." 
Abalard  was  the  representatiye  and  the  leader  of  the  new  school  of 
free  inqniry.  He  was  the  father  of  the  scholastic  theology.  His 
philosophy  was  mainly  a  system  of  dialectics.  The  great  controversy 
of  that  age  was  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists.  The  great 
question  of  scholasticism  was  about  the  relation  between  thinking  and 
being — between  the  idea  and  the  essence  of  a  thing.  One  school  of 
philosophy  maintained  that  the  universalia,  the  general  conceptions 
or  generic  ideas  which  constitute  the  common  essence  of  a  genns,  are 
merely  nomina,  or  intellectual  abstractions,  and  that  they  hare  no 
real  existence  beyond  the  intellect  which  conceiyes  them.  Hence  they 
were  called  -  nominalists.  Another  school  maintained  that  these 
universalia  had  an  objectiye  existence  beyond  the  mere  human  intel- 
lect. In  this  controversy,  Abalard  was  opposed  to  both  the  nominal- 
ists and  the  reaUsts,  and  held  an  intermediate  position,  which  has  been 
denoted  by  the  t^m  Conceptualism.  The  whole  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  here  discussed  in  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  paper. 

The  second  article  is  a  continuation  of  a  critical  review  of  the 
writings  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  (died  897),  the  principal  instructor  of 
Angnstine,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Text  of 
Scripture. 

Zinzendor/*s  Theohgie.  Dargestellt  von  Dr  Hsbmann  Plitt. 
Erster  Band.  Gotha,  London,  and  Edinburgh :  Williams  & 
Norgate.     1869.    Pp.  648. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  chapter  in  modem  church  history 
than  that  which  narrates  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Moravians 
as  a  distinct  section  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Tbe  Protestant  states 
and  cities  of  Germany  were  soon  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  com- 
bination, with  a  view  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  threatened 
assaults  of  the  popish  party,  who  sought,  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
by  every  means  to  regain  the  ascendency  of  which  the  Beformatiou 
had  deprived  them.  Hence  the  League  formed  between  them  (1581) 
at  Smalcald.  The  princes  and  states  united  in  this  league  had  soon 
to  meet  their  enemies  in  actual  war.  They  were,  after  a  lengthened 
struggle,  overpowered  by  the  Emperor  (Charles),  and  forced  to  sub- 
mit. The  Reformation  received  a  check,  and  the  Protestants  were  in 
many  places,  particularly  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  oppressed  and 
persecuted.  During  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  which  was  so  disastrous 
for  Germany,  they  suffered  yet  more  severely,  so  that  the  old  faith  of 
the  Hussites  was  wellnigh  extinguished.  Only  here  and  there  among 
the  dwelliugs  of  the  people  did  lingering  traditions  which  had  come 
down  to  them  from  their  pious  forefathers,  survive.  At  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Christian  David,  a  native  of  SexifUeben 
in  Moravia,  who  had  himself,  during  his  travels,  been  awakened  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  appeared  among  his  countrymen,  and  the 
dying  flame  of  evangelical  truth  was  rekindled  by  his  instrumentality 
and  the  people  began  to  feel  again  the  power  of  the  gospel.  To 
escape  persecution  they  emigrated  (1722),  nnder  the  direction  of 
David,  nnto  Upper  Lusatia,  and  sought  a  refuge  and  a  home  on  the 
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estates  of  Nicolas  Lotus  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  whose  sympathies  he 
had  already,  in  a  previous  interview,  enlisted  in  behalf  of  his  brethren. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Count,  his  steward,  under  the  countenance  of 
the  Count's  pious  grandmother,  assigned  them  as  a  place  of  settlement, 
Hutberg  near  Berthelsdorf.  The  village,  which  immediately  began  to 
be  erected  on  that  hill,  he  also  called  Hermhnt  (The  Lord's  Protec- 
tion), a  name  which  afterwards  came  into  common  use  to  designate 
the  Moravian  brethren  generally, — the  Hermhutters.  The  Count,  on 
his  return,  immediately  visited  the  new  settlement.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  in  their  midst,  and,  thanking  the  Saviour  for  bringing  them 
thither,  he  commended  them  to  the  grace  of  God.  Zinzendorf  was 
brought  up  from  his  youth  under  pietistic  influences^  Spener  of 
Halle  was  one  of  his  sponsors.  Aided  by  his  like-minded  wife, 
Erdmuthe  Dorothea,  the  sister  of  his  friend  the  Count  of  Beuss,  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Moravians.  He  formed  for  them  a  con- 
stitution, retaining  the  old  forms  and  names,  on  the  ground  of  which 
the  colony  was  formally  constituted  in  1727,  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  Kenewed  Moravian  Church."  He  left  his  residence  in  Dresden,  and 
for  a  time  took  up  his  abode  among  the  colonists,  and  **  wrote, 
journeyed,  worked,  struggled,  and  prayed  for  them  incessantly."  He 
formed  new  aE&ociations  of  the  brethren  in  diflerent  parts  of  North 
and  South  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Enghnd.  He  was  ordained,  through  the  influence  of  King  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  went  forth 
preaching  everywhere  "  The  grace  founded  on  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  does  not  admit  of  one  spark  of  self-righteousness  to  be 
mingled  with  it."  His  eventful  life  came  to  a  close  at  Hermhut  in 
1760.  His  image  is  deeply  imprinted  on  the  Society  which  he 
founded,  and  amongst  the  Moravians,  <<  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.'* 
Dr  Plitt  writes  with  a  loving  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Zinzen- 
dorf, and  gives,  in  this  first  volume,  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man  in  the 
varied  aspects  in  which  history  presents  him,  as  he  passes  to  and  fro 
in  his  ardent,  impulsive  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  loved. 
The  volume  extends  over  the  period  from  1728  to  1742.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of  modem  church  history,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  the  history  of  doctrine. 

KanVs  Psychologie.  Dargestellt  und  erortert.  Yon  Jubgrn  Bona 
Meter,  Professor  der  Philosophic  in  Bonn.  Berlin  and  London  : 
WiUiams  &  Norgate.     1870.    Pp.  812. 

In  Professor  Meyer  of  Bonn,  whose  work  is  before  us,  the  great 
Eonigsberg  professor  has  met  with  an  able  and  painstaking  inter- 
preter. The  work  is  very  comprehensive — indeed,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  review  of  philosophy  in  Germany  since  the  time  of  Kant  (d.  1804) 
— and  withal  very  condensed,  which  is  a  quality  rarely  met  with  in 
German  books.  Professor  Meyer  is  evidently  at  home  in  dealing  with 
the  intricate  and  somewhat  difficult  subject.  Kant's  philosophy  is  a 
criticism  on  the  materialistic  scepticism  of  Hume,  ^e  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  and  the  rationalism  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf.  In 
carrying  out  his  philosophy,  he  subjected  the  intellectual  power  to  an 
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entirely  new  inyestigation,  with  the  view  of  afioertaining  what  the 
mind  can  do— how  fkr  the  power  of  reason  can  extend.  This  inves- 
tigation he  carries  oat  in  his  "  Eritik  der  reinen  Yemnnft ''  (Critique 
of  pure  Beason).  .  In  that  work  he  arrives  at  the  conclnsion  that  the 
only  reliable  soorce  of  knowledge  is  the  joint  exercise  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  whole  mind.  He  started  from  the  postulate,  that  in  order 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  anjrthing,  or  to  be  capable  of  knowing,  the 
mind  must  be  a  knower,  and  must  be  also  a  possessor  of  knowledge. 
The  mind,  he  affirmed,  is  never  without  certain  conceptions  within  it, 
found  already  existing  in  it,  on  its  very  first  contact  with  the  external 
world,  and  ^erefore  not  the  result  of  experience.  These  conceptions 
are  pure  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  comes  through 
the  senses,  and  is  gained  by  experience,  which  is  called  empirical. 
From  this  as  his  starting  point,  Kant  elaborates  a  system  of  mind, 
and  reaches  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  lies  outside  the  limits  of 
space  and  time,  that  is,  whatever  cannot  be  cognised  by  bringing  a 
sensuous  intuition  of  it  under  an  understanding  conception  of  it,  cannot 
be  the  subject  of  proper  knowledge.  Hence  Qod,  the  soul,  and  im« 
mortality,  are  subjects  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  theoretical  and 
demonstrated  knowledge,  and  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  pure  reason. 
The  next  question  is.  Can  the  reason  give  us  any  valid  cognition,  any 
knowledge  of  real  things  ?  Here  the  great,  the  '*  enormous  dejicit^" 
of  Kant's  system,  the  great  ideas  of  God,  the  soul,  and  immortality, 
have  no  faculties  to  cognise  them.  The  idea  of  God  cannot,  he  con- 
cludes, be  proved  by  any  rationalistic  process.  It  remains  for  the 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  understanding,  a  mere  idea,  incapable  of 
proof. 

The  **  Kritik "  was  Kant's  great  work.  It  gave  an  impulse  to 
philosophical  speculations  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  had  many  commentators  and  critics,  and  many  disciples.  Pro- 
fessor Meyer,  in  a  series  of  clearly  written,  intelligible  chapters,  pre- 
sents the  whole  subject  before  his  readers. 

Franz  Xavier/  Ein  weltgeschichtliches  Missionsbild  von  Bev.  H. 
Venn,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  Dr  W.  Hoffmann, 
Domprediger  zu  Berlin.  Wiesbaden  and  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate.     1869.     Pp.  418. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  gives  an  account  of 
missions  prior  to  the  time  of  Xavier, — ^the  missions  of  the  Ancient 
Church, — ^the  missions  of  the  Bomish  Church  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  second  part  is  a  Translation  by  Dr  Hoffman,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  abbreviations  of  the  ''  Missionary  Life  and  Labours  of  Francis 
Xavier,  &c.,  by  Bev.  H.  Venn,  London,  1862."  The  last  part  of  the 
volume  gives  a  historical  account  of  Christian  Missions  since  the  time 
of  Xavier.  (1.)  The  Boman  Catholic  Missions  in  the  footsteps  of 
Xavier ;  (2.)  Boman  Catholic  Missions  beyond  the  sphere  of  Xavier's 
activity, — Abyssinia,  Western  Africa,  Central  America,  North  America, 
and  South  America ;  (8.)  Boman  Catholic  and  Evangelical  Missions 
down  to  the  present  time. 

This  book  is  of  the  deepest  interest.     It  is  a  valuable  history  of 
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Missions.  Dr  HofimaDn  has  rendered  an  important  sendee  in  the 
publication  of  it  to  the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  beantifolly  written, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  instmmental  in  awakening  a  more  active 
interest  in  the  spread  of  the  cause  of  our  Lord  throughout  the  world. 
Dr  Hoffmann  has  not  forgotten  the  Missions  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  have  honourable  recognition  in  this  interesting  and  instructive 
volume. 

ChrysoBtomus  in  seinem  VerhaUnisa  zur  arUiochenischm  Schule.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Dogmengeschichte  von  Lio.  Th.  Foersteb,  Prediger 
und  Inspector  am  Eoniglichen  Domcandidatenstift  zu  Berlin. 
Gotha  and  London :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1869.    Pp.  190. 

John,  better  known  since  the  seventh  century  by  the  name 
Ghrysostom  (X^u^^^ro/Mc),  the  golden -mouthed  orator  of  the  Greek 
Church,  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  847,  and  died  at  Comana  in  Pontus, 
on  his  way  to  a  place  of  exile  to  which  he  had  been  banished  by  his 
enemies,  in  407,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  words,  A^a 
r(fi  ^s(f)  wwuv  hfxiv,  were  the  motto  of  his  whole  life.  His  life  was 
eventfal.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  monasticism  that 
prevailed  in  that  age.  His  character  was  moulded  by  it.  He  is 
the  greatest  commentator  and  preacher  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
reveres  him  above  all  the  fathers.  He  has  left  a  spotless  name  behind 
him.  As  a  divine  he  was  sound,  moderate,  and  practical ;  less  pro- 
found and  original  than  Athanasius  or  Augustine,  and  superior  to  both 
as  an  exegete  and  sermoniser.  He  is  the  best  representative  of  the 
Antiochian  school,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Alexandria.  Foerster*s 
work  is  specially  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  doctrine.  The 
topics  discussed  in  their  historical  development  are  (1^  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  (2.^  Anthropology;  (8.)  The  conception 
of  God  and  the  Trinity ;  (4.)  Christology ;  (5.)  Soterology ;  and 
(6.)  The  ethics  of  Chiysostom.  On  these  different  points  the  opinions 
of  Chrysostom  and  of  the  school  of  Antioch  are  distinctly  exhibited  in 
their  diverse  relatipns  to  the  opinious  propounded  by  other  theologians 
of  that  formative  period  of  the  church's  histoiy. 

Chronologte  der  rdmischen  Biachqfe  bis  zur  Mitte  des  vierten  Jahr- 
hunderts  von  B.  A.  Lipsius.  Eiel  and  London :  Williams  k 
Norgate.     1869.    Pp.  280. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  chronology  of  the  bishops  of  Borne  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  is  here  treated,  from  a  Protestant 
point  of  view,  although  the  author  does  not  regard  Popery  as  the 
system  of  Antichrist.  The  work  is  exceedingly  elaborate  and  full  of 
historical  details.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  researches  will 
find  here  abundant  materials.  The  author  has  made  diligent  investi- 
gations into  all  manner  of  sources  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
Uie  precise  order  in  which  the  bishops  of  Bome  followed  each  other. 
He  has  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  the  works  of  predecessors 
in  the  same  field,  and  presented,  as  the  result  of  his  labour,  what  he 
regards  as  the  true  chronological  order. 
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Bekrdge  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien  und  der  evangdtschen 
Oetchichte  yon  Dr  Eabl  Webseleb,  Gotha  Perthes.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate.    1869.    Pp.  xtL,  844. 

Wieseler  is  one  of  the  leading  professors  of  theology  at  the  Protes- 
tant Evangelical  Uniyersity  of  Greifswalde,  in  Prussian  Pomerania. 
More  than  fiye  and  twenty  years  ago  the  author,  then  at  Kiel, 
published  a  work  entitled  ''  Cluronologische  Synopse  der  yier  Evan- 
gelien/' which  was  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  chronological, 
topographical,  and  historical  fiftcts  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  The 
work  before  us,  **  Contributions  to  the  right  estimate  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Gospel  history,''  is  an  Appendix  to  that  work,  and  discusses 
the  whole  subject  in  view  of- the  researches  and  controversies  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  which  have  thrown  light,  from  many  sides,  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  which  Wieseler  shews  only 
confirm  more  and  more  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  facts  therein 
recorded.  He  arrives  at  the  conclasion,  that  the  usual  chronology  is 
correct  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  during 
the  general  census,  sometime  between  the  latter  end  of  December  and 
the  beginning  of  February  in  the  year  750  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  usual  Christian 
era ;  and  the  date  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  spring  of  the  year  afler  the 
foundation  of  Rome  788,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Nisan  (8th  April) 
in  the  80th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  date  of  the 
crucifixion  according  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  whereas  John  appa- 
rently makes  it  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  Wieseler  adopts  the 
former  date,  and  shews  how  the  statement  of  John  may  be  reconciled 
with  it.  The  work  evinces,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
has  made  the  New  Testament  chronology  his  special  subject  of  study, 
under  most  favourable  circumstances,  for  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a 
century,  great  patience  and  thoroughness  of  research,  and  is  full  of 
important  historical  information  from  Roman  and  Jewish  sources 
bearing  on  the  Gospel  History. 

Liber  Genesis.  Textum  Masoretieum  accuratissime  expressit,  e 
fontibus  Masorsd  varie  illustravit,  notis  criticis  confirmavit  S. 
Baeb.  Prasfatus  est  edendi  operis  Adjutor  Fb.  Delitzsch,  LipsisB 
Tauchnitz.    Londini :  Williams  et  Norgate.     1869. 

This  is  an  admirable  critical  edition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Delitzsch  points  out,  in  the  preface,  the  errors  existing  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  Athias  (1661),  Jablonski  (1699),  and  Norzi  (1748),  which 
have  been  corrected  in  this.  The  book  has  been  edited  with  the 
greatest  care,  is  beautifully  printed,  has  an  abundant  critical  apparatus 
accompanying  it,  and  may  be  easily  obtained  by  students,  to  whom 
we  cordially  recommend  it.  It  may  be  had  for  little  more  than  a 
shilling.  In  1861  Delitzsch  published,  in  conjunction  with  Baer,  a 
similar  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  Of  recent  years  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  and  especially  the  critical  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  has  been  attracting  increased  attention 
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ia  Germany.  The  impulse  giyen  to  the  study  by  Gesenios  still  con- 
tinaes  and  widens.  As  an  illostration,  we  may  mention  two  yaloable 
works  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  department  of  the 
grammatico-critical  atudy  of  tiie  Hebrew  language :  (1.)  **  Lehrbuch  der 
Hebraischen  Sprache/'  by  Justus  Olshausen.  This  is  a  very  com- 
plete work  on  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Hebrew  language — more 
complete  and  useful  to  the  student  than  any  similar  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume  devoted 
to  the  Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  language.  (2.)  «*  Ausfuhrliches  Lehrbuch 
der  Hebraischen  Sprache,"  von  Friedrich  Bottcher.  This  extensive 
work,  in  two  volumes,  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  years'  study.  It  accom- 
plishes for  Hebrew  Grammar  what  Gesenius'  Thesaurus  did  for 
Hebrew  Lexicography.  The  author  died  before  the  publication  of  the 
work,  which  has  been  carefully  carried  th]ft)ugh  the  press  by  Ferdinand 
Miihlau.  These  works  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  British 
students,  among  whom  we  rejoice  to  see  an  increasing  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  cannot  but  bear 
good  fruit. 

Matthias  Claudim^  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kirchen-und  Literar  Literar- 
Geschichte.  Geschichte  seiner  Zeit  von  C.  Mongkebbbg,  Arch- 
diakonus  zu  St  Nicolai  in  Hamburg.  Hamburg  and  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate.     1869.    Pp.  xi.,  427. 

Claudius,  better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume^  **  Der  Wandsbecker 
Bote  '*  (The  Wandsbeck  Messenger),  was  bom  in  1740.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Wandsbeck,  near  Altona,  and  died  in 
1815  at  Hamburg,  in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  celebrated 
publisher,  Frederick  Perthes.  He  mingled  with  the  prominent  literary 
men  of  that  important  transition  period  in  the  history  of  Germany, 
and  exerted,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  opinion.  Hb  writings,  which  obtained  a  wide  circulation  in 
Germany,  aided  powerfully  in  the  overthrow  of  the  vulgar  rationalism 
which  at  that  time  held  sway  over  the  people,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  the  evangelical  era,  which  ever  since  his  day  has  been  spreading 
more  and  more  widely  its  blessings  over  the  land.  Dr  Moenckeberg 
has  re-investigated  the  history  of  Claudius  and  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  and  has  produced  a  valuable  **  Contribution  to  the  Literary 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  period." 
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XII.— FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

The  (Ecumenieal  Council  judged  hy  its  own  Friends. 

Le  Concile.    Par  Mgr.  de  Seoub.     Br.  7«^  edit.     1869. 

Da  Concile  general  et  de  la  paix  religieuse.      M^moire  sonmis  aa 

prochain  concile  da  Vatican.    Par  Mgr.  Mabbt.    2  vols.    Paris, 

1869. 
UlnfaiUibiliU  et  le  Concile  gSniral     8*"«  edit.    Par  Mgr.  Deohamps. 

Malines,  1869. 
Le  Concile.    Extrait  da  Correspondant.     Octobre  1869. 
Lefutur  Concile  (EcunUnique.     Par  Mgr.  Dupanloup.     9®'  edit 
LeUre  de  Mgr.  d*  Orleans  au  derg^,  etc.  avant  son  depart,  &c. 
Idem.     Observations  sur  la  Controverse  relativement  a  V  inflEullibilit^. 

1869. 
Les  Conciles  gindraux.    Par  Mgr.  Plantisb  (Nismes).     1869. 
Le  Concile  (EcunUnique,     Par  Mgr.  de  Gbenoble.     1869. 
Incartades  lihirales  de  qnelqaes  aatears  Caiholiqaes.    Par  l*Abbb 

Jules  Mobel  d*  Moebs.     1869. 
Le  Concile  CEcumhdque  et  la  situation  actuelle.    Par  l*Abbe  Chbis- 

TOPHB,  precede  d'one  lettre  da  Oabdinal  de  Bonald,  archeveqae 

de  Lyon.     1869. 
De  Tinfluence  Sociale  des  Conciles.    Par  Albbbt  du  Bots,  ancien 

magistrai    Paris,  1869. 

**  The  other  day,  ander  a  hedge,  in  one  of  the  most  freqaented '  bar- 
ri^res'  of  Paris,  a  dozen  of  freemasons,  typographers,  cabinet-makers, 
foremen,  all  great  readers  of  the  Si^cUy  the  Opinion  Naiionale,  the 
Eappel,  the  Charivari^  and  the  National,  were  at  table,  and  talking 
about  religion.  .  .  .  They  were  speaking  aboat  the  Coancil. 

« <  WeU,  now,  brothers,'  said  one  of  them,  '  let  us  discuss  this 
question  a  little  !  Let  us  see  clearly  for  oxufie  in  our  lives.  Let  each 
of  us  say  what  he  thinks  about  it.'  <  Well  said,'  cried  his  comrades, 
*  it's  you  to  begin.' 

*'  A.  'I  don't  think  there  is  anything  serious  about  the  Council. 
First  of  all,  Of  what  use  can  an  (Ecumenical  Council  be  ?  Do  we 
want  their  councils  in  the  19th  centuiy  ?  Have  we  not  our  acade- 
mies, our  public  meetings,  oar  clubs,  our  legislative  assemblies,  our 
five  or  six  hundred  lodges  I  That's  what  ma]kes  us  get  on,  and  helps 
our  progress.  But  the  Council,  why  it's  going  to  begin  to  talk  to  us 
about  religion,  paradise,  hell,  Sanday,  the  mass,  confession,  the  things 
belonging  to  the  other  world,  which  are  qaite  useless  in  this  one.  My 
opinion  is,  that  these  bishops  are  going  to  lose  their  time,  and  that 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  for  so  little.^ 

**  B.  '  Don't  you  see,  brother,  that  they  are  a  useless  set,  who  are 
going  to  meet  to  amuse  themselves,  to  eat  well,  and  pass  a  pleasant 
time  down  there,  at  Rome  ?  They  never  do  anything  else.  These 
churchmen  fixe,  as  some  fanyus  man  said,  an  idle,  unproductive  race.' 
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"  C.  *  Well,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  it  is  very  serious.  But  it  is  all 
one  ;  I'm  not  afraid  of  them.  They  say  that  the  Protestant  ministers 
have  met  several  times  within  these  few  years,  at  Paris,  Genoa,  Nismes, 
in  Prussia,  in  England,  and  I  don't  know  where.  They  could  not  agree 
about  anything,  and  went  away  mortally  offended.  BeHeve  me,  brother, 
it  will  be  all  the  same  with  theircouncil  at  Home.  Weshall  havea  laugh ; 
it  will  be  like  our  clubs  for  the  elections,  and  even  worse !  For  they're 
coming  from  everywhere,  and  they  speak  thirty-six  different  languages ; 
and  then  we  know  what  the  Catholics  are,  an  obstinate,  intolerant  set, 
who  won't  understand  anything  about  anything.  The  Opinion  said  yes- 
terday (so  it  must  be  true),  that  in  their  (Ecumenical  Councils,  as 
they  call  them,  they  do  nothing  but  dispute,  cry  out,  take  each  other 
by  the  beard,  and  come  to  no  conclusion  at  all.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
them  ;  that's  my  opinion.' 

"  D.  'But  I  tell  you,  they  will  agree  perfectly !  They  see  that  we 
want  to  do  without  them,  that  liberty  and  progress  are  getting  on,  and 
that  science  has  emancipated  us  all ;  they  see  that  the  world  won't 
obey  any  longer,  except  it  obey  reason ;  that  modem  ideas,  commerce, 
comfort,  civilisation,  have  got  the  upper  hand ;  they  see  that  the  free 
nations  have  reached  their  majority,  and  are  going  to  become  brothers ; 
that  everybody  is  going  to  be  happy,  and  that  we  shan't  want  them 
nor  their  masses  any  more  !  They  are  all  furious,  and  the  Pope  has 
sent  for  them  to  put  an  end  to  progress,  to  plunge  us  again  into  ignor- 
ance and  slavery.  They  want  to  bring  back  the  middle  ages ;  nothing 
else,  that's  clear.' 

'<  E.  'Not  at  all ;  you  understand  nothing  about  it.  We  must  get 
down  into  the  depths  of  their  plot  against  society.  I  tell  you,  it  is 
our  purses  they  will  be  at.  Their  Council  is  only  a  new  way  of  extort- 
ing money.  They  want  to  drink  the  people's  sweat.  They  only  live 
for  money,  that  is  well  known.  They  only  care  for  the  temporalities. 
The  Pope  sees  that  his  power  is  going,  and  he  has  called  the  Council 
to  save  the  cash.  It's  nothing  else ;  I'm  no  prophet,  but  you'll  see 
they're  only  going  to  speak  about  money  down  there.  They're  going 
to  bring  back  the  tithes,  and  we'll  all  be  plucked  and  fried  I ' 

'<  F.  '  No,  it's  not  that  1  Pius  IX.  is  not  a  man  that  cares  for 
money.  But  the  brotherhood  would  do  well  to  trip  up  their  heels, 
and  hinder  their  Council  at  all  hazards.  Don't  you  see  that  they  are 
the  people's  enemies  ?  They  are  going  to  agree  with  the  kings,  the 
princes,  and  all  the  aristocrats,  and  you'll  see,  after  their  Council,  the 
princes  will  be  saying  to  the  bishops,  "  Help  us,  and  we'll  help  you." 
The  bishops  will  say  the  same  thing,  and  then  down  we  go.  I'm  sure 
it's  the  kings  that  have  told  the  Pope  to  hold  his  Council.  They  all 
go  hand  in  hand.' 

<'  G.  <  I  don't  think  it  is  just  that.  I  rather  think  the  Council  is 
intending  to  make  an  end  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  people. 
You  know  well  enough  that  the  Pope  and  his  bishops  fancy  themselves 
masters  over  all;  that  kings,  princes,  all  the  powers,  even  national  sove- 
reignty and  universal  suffrage,  ought  to  be  at  their  bidding,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  done  without  their  leave.  That's  their  idea.  They  have 
always  had  it,  and  nothing  will  put  it  out  of  thefr  heads.  But  since  they 
see  that  people  won't  give  heed  to  them  any  more,  that  everyone  intends 
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to  be  master  at  home,  they're  going  to  falminate  f  Bat  it  won't  take. 
We're  in  an  enlightened  age.  The  Government  won't  let  themselTos 
be  done ;  they'll  hinder  tiie  decrees  from  being  published,  and  the 
priests  from  teaching  them ;  and  they'll  do  quite  right ;  they'll  pat 
all  those  that  uphold  them  into  prison,  and  that'll  be  right,  too.  For 
my  part,  I  only  understand  these  two  things— energy  and  liberty  1 ' 
'  ''H.  'Don't  be  afraid.  The  brotherhood  is  on  the  watch;  the 
Freemasons  are  not  asleep,  and  we  must  expect  all  from  them.  While 
the  Pope  is  holding  his  Council  at  Home,  our  yenerables  will  have 
theirs  at  Naples,  or  Paris,  or  Geneva.  It  is  decided;  and  the 
Liberator,  the  grand  master,  Garibaldi,  has  his  eagle's  eye  open  on 
the  doings  of  the  clergy.  The  Masonic  Council  is  going  to  give  us 
the  symbol  of  reason  and  science ;  so  I  have  heard.  Oar  brethren 
will  tiiwart  the  Pope's  Council  as  much  as  they  can,  and  their  arms 
will  stretch  into  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  America, — every- 
where.    Let  them  only  go  to  work  ! ' 

**  I.  •  Well,  as  for  me,  whatever  you  say,  I'm  not  at  all  sorry  about 
this  Council.  Do  you  know  what  it  will  be  ?  Why,  just  the  burial 
of  the  church  and  the  papacy,  and  all  the  old  CathoHo  machinery  f 
Believe  me,  the  Pope  sees  that  his  sovereignty  is  breaking  up,  and  he 
is  calling  the  bishops  to  his  help.  They'll  curtail  his  old  Ultramontane 
privileges,  and  give  him  a  set-down,  and  not  let  him  be  any  more  master 
of  all,  with  his  Bulls,  and  his  Encyclical  Letters,  and  his  Syllabus, 
&c.  Then  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  the  church,  just  as  in  1789, 
when  the  States  General  in  France  rose  against  the  old  monarchy. 
Without  the  Pope  the  church  would  be  nothing.  We'll  soon  get  the 
better  of  it.  That's  why  I  tell  you  that  the  Council  is  the  end  of  all ; 
and  I  invite  you  to  the  funeral  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  on  the 
8th  December,  at  the  Vatican,  exactly  at  ten  o'clock ! 

'*  J.  '  So  we  are  all  about  agreed.  Let's  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
Council,  whose  heirs  we  are.  The  old  Catholic  world  will  no  longer 
appear  a  menacing  spectre  to  us  f '  .  .  .  .  So  let  it  be  1  repeated 
in  chorus  these  poor  deluded  creatures,  victims  of  the  impious  and 
revolutionary  press." 

The  foregoing  picture  is  no  exaggeration.  It  represents  exactly  the 
mind  of  the  people  in  the  large  cities  of  France  and  Belgium.  We 
quote  from  no  suspicious  source.  It  is  the  ''  Prologue  from 
Nature"  of  a  pamphlet  which  has  reached  its  seventh  edition,  and 
which  is  intended  to  counteract  the  views  of  the  million,  by  explaining 
the  Council  to  them  from  a  Bomish  point  of  view.  This  pamphlet  is 
written  by  Monseigneur  de  S^r,  the  blind  bishop,  whose  invectives 
against  Protestantism  have  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  valiant 
defender  of  the  church. 

We  shall  now  take  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  great 
parties  within  the  Bomish  Church,  Galileans  and  Ultramontanes,  view 
the  matter.  We  shall  not  go  into  any  speculations  of  our  own,  but 
merely  glance  over  some  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  pastoral  letters,  &c., 
that  have  been  called  forth  by  the  announcement  of  the  coming 
Council.  First,  then,  we  have  two  large  volumes  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sura,  Monseigneur  Maret,  against  the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.      This  work  is  entitled,  "Upon  the  General  Council  and 
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Religions  Peace.*'  Bat  instead  of  peace^  it  wonld  seem  as  if  the 
Conocil  were  to  open  with  strife,  **  The  aim  of  the  school  whose 
tendencies  we  are  pointing  ont/*  says  the  Bishop,  **  seems  to  he  to 
indnce  the  Connoil  to  define  the  ahsolnte,  separate,  personal  infalli- 
bility of  the  Boman  Pontiff.  ....  Already  seyeral  prelates  have 
shewn  themselves  fiEtyonrable  to  this  project,  and  seem  by  their 
writings  to  wish  to  clear  the  way  for  it  in  the  pnblic  mind.  Other 
bishops  have  testified  their  repugnance  and  fears  about  if*  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  liberal  Boman  Catholics  fear,  for  they  most  feel  the 
anomaly  of  their  position ;  and  they  know  the  strength  of  the  Jesuit 
party,  headed  by  Cardinal  Bonald,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Primate  of 
Gaul,  and  by  Archbishop  Dechamps  of  Malines,  Primate  of  Belgium. 
The  latter  has  published  a  small  work  in  defence  of  the  personal 
infallibility,  addressed  to  the  laity.  This  work,  augmented  by  a  Brief 
from  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  a  new  letter  on  the  opportuneness  of 
the  occasion  for  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  infiillibility  of  the  Holy 
See,  has  already  reached  its  eighth  edition.  The  prefatory  Brief  opens 
thus : — **  We  congratulate  you,  venerable  brother,  on  the  way  in  which 
you  have  brought  to  light  the  truth  in  your  new  work.  •  .  •  We  have 
experienced  heartfelt  joy  in  seeing  with  what  clearness  you  develope 
the  principles  you  enunciate,  and  with  what  erudition  you  refute  the 
sophisms  by  which  they  are  opposed.  This  volume  will,  we  are 
persuaded,  be  of  great  use  in  dissipating  opinions  full  of  prejudice." 
In  opposition  to  this  Brief,  we  have  the  bellicose  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  coming  forward  and  asking,  ''Was  the  definition  of  the 
personal  infallibility  in  the  very  least  degree  among  the  motives  and 
causes  of  the  convocation  of  the  Council  7"  and  answering,  ''  Not  the 
least  in  the  world.*'  According  to  him,  it  is  newspaper  writers  who, 
'*  screening  themselves  behind  the  venerated  name,  which  thej 
profane  by  such  contests,  have  undertaken,  by  means  of  strong 
affirmations,  to  bear  upon  public  opinion,  while,  (as  if  thej 
wished  to  intimidate  the  bishops,  and  shut  their  mouths),  they  hold 
suspended  over  their  heads  insults  and  attacks  full  of  violence  and 
gall*'  {Observations^  p.  17).  But  at  the  same  time  our  bishop  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  his  **  holy  friend,"  the  Archbishop  of  Malines, 
and  ''the  pious  and  eloquent"  Manning,  have  both  affirmed  the 
opportuneness  of  the  definition  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
Pope ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  bishops,  assembled  at 
Fulda,  besides  their  public  letter,  have  addressed  a  private  memorial 
to  the  Pope,  entreating  him  not  to  permit  the  question  to  be  mooted 
at  the  approaching  Council. 

*  Here  is  the  judgment  of  an  Ultramontane  oigan  on  this  work :  '*  Qalli- 
canism  is  dead.   ....    It  is  not  Mons.  Maret's  work  that  will  ndvanise 

this  corpse We  believe  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Sura's  work,  far  from 

hurting  the  cause  of  the  pontifical  infallibility,  will  only  strengthen  and 
advance  it.  It  wiU  perhaps  become  the  motive  of  a  peremptory  decree 
which,  without  this  last  manifestation  of  a  doomed  party,  would  have 
appeared  superfluous.  Gallicanism  has  always  appealed  to  the  next  CounciL 
I^t  us  hope  that  their  appeal  will  be  heard,  and  that  the  Assembly  of 
Bishops  wul  answer  the  last  of  the  Gallicans  by  this  traditional  maxim, 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  *  Ubi  Petms,  ibi  Eoclesia  !* " 
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According  to  onr  view  of  the  matter,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  no 
power  at  all  to  discuss  the  subject,  for  we  find  him  sajing,  in  his  first 
letter  to  his  clergy,  **  Obedient  from  the  beginning,  and  obedient  nnto 
the  death,  I  adhere  to  the  decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Council ;  I  adhere  to  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  with 
my  whole  sonl,  whatever  these  decisions  may  be,  whether  conformable 
or  contrary  to  my  private  opinions ;  I  have  said  it,  and  I  repeat  it, 
should  they  con£[rm  or  contradict  them  *'  {Lettre,  p.  20).  After  this 
declaration,  should  the  Council  proclaim  IJie  personal  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  we  suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  will  find  means  of 
explaining  it  away,  as  he  and  his  brethren  did  the  famous  Syllabus. 
In  regard  to  this  latter  document,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  a  few 
words  from  the  article  taken  firom  the  Corregpondanty*  entitled  '*  Le 
Coneile :  " — **  It  was  not  only  a  certain  contemporaneous  insti- 
tution, but  the  whole  of  modem  society,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
discoveries,  sciences,  riches,  and  industry,  that  appeared,  by  the  brevity 
of  a  phrase  in  the  Syllabus,  to  be  declared  irreconcilable  with  the 
Church Every  one  who  has  present  to  his  mind  the  memor- 
able series  of  episcopal  mandates  which  followed  the  encyclical  letter, 
•*  Quanta  Cura"  (not  one  of  which  was  disavowed  by  the  Holy  See), 
knows  now  perfectly  well  that  nothing  in  the  pontifical  act  was 
intended  to  have  the  efiect  of  disturbing  the  ancient  maxims  of  public 
right  in  France^  or  of  bringing  any  prejudice  to  the  independence  of  the 
civil  power,  or  to  the  principles,  properly  understood,  which  the 
Revolution  of  1789  has  introduced  as  the  basis  of  our  modem  constitu- 
tion,'* pp.  68,  59.  **  Undoubtedly,  the  popes  do  not  need  that  their 
language  should  be  corrected  or  rectified,  or  that  there  should 
be  two  concurrent  doctrines  in  the  Church,  or  that  the  bishops 
of  any  country  should,  by  a  captious  interpretation,  substitute  their 
own  thoughts  for  those  of  the  Popes  themselves.  Far  be  such  a 
suspicion  firom  us  I  But  there  is,  between  the  language  of  the  popes 
and  that  of  the  bishops,  the  difference  which  exists  in  every  matter 
between  the  language  peculiar  to  a  science  and  common  language, 
between  absolute  principles  and  their  particular  application.  The 
pontifical  documents  speak  the  language  of  theology, — a  precise 
language,  very  little  understood,  and  still  less  studied  in  our  day,— 
a  l^guage  in  which  words  have  often  a  sense  very  different  from  the 
vulgar  sense,  and  the  bearing  of  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  extended 
or  restricted.  The  bishops  are  the  natural  interpreters,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  translate  the  sovereign  Pontiff's  thoughts  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  every  country,"  &c.,  pp.  60,  61. 

The  best  comment  we  can  make  on  these  assertions  is  to  give  the 
happy  criticism  of  Dr  E.  de  Pressense,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Bevue  Chrilienne : — **  What  entirely  surpasses  our  comprehension  is 
to  see  the  Correspondant  afiirm,  without  wincing,  that  these  encyclical 

*  The  Correspondant  is  the  oi^an  of  the  liberal  Roman  Catholic  party. 
The  article  in  question,  which  is  considered  a  very  clever  one,  is  written 
against  the  persomd  infallibility.  It  is  reprinted  apart  from  the  review, 
and,  contrary  to  the  seneral  rule  of  the  Journal,  is  not  signed.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  M.  Montalembert,  or  possibly  fom  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris. 
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letters  are  not  what  a  foolish  people  imagine,  that  it  is  only  their 
sublimity  that  has  veiled  their  real  meaning,  and  that  it  is  by  an 
abase  of  interpretation  that  we  see  in  them  the  condemnation  of 
liberty  in  general,  and  very  specially  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Paper 
can  bear  many  things,  we  read  in  the  same  article,  bat,  to  oar  mind, 
it  hardly  ever  bore  anything  eqnal  to  this  assertion.  Either  the 
Bomish  oracle  does  not  know  what  it  says,  or  it  positively  condemned 
freedom  of  belief,  of  printing,  of  teaching;    it  even  declared  it 

abominable In  regard  to  valgar  tongues,  to  clear  and  precise 

interpretations,  we  know  nothing  better  than  practical  application. 
Now  the  Holy  Father  has  put  his  encyclical  letter  into  the  valgar 
tongue  himseiif,  in  the  excellent  institutions  with  which  he  has  endowed 
his  own  States,  and  those  which  he  claims  outside,  by  the  concordats 
passed  with  Austria  and  South  American  Republics.  That  prose  is 
worth  all  the  ingenious  commentaries,  which  quietly  transform  an 
inconvenient  text  *'  (November  1869,  p.  703). 

But  to  return  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans.  We  shall  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  pamphlet,  because  it  concerns  us  protestants  more 
nearly  than  most  of  the  other  works  under  notice.  We  must,  how- 
ever, premise  that  the  bishop  declares  he  does  not  discuss  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  but  only  whether  the  present 
moment  be  opportune  for  defining  it. 

Reasons  for  declaring  the  moment  inopportune : — 1st.  As  regards 
the  Eastern  Churches.  ''What  is  it  that  separates  us  from  the 
Orientals  ?"  asks  the  bishop.  "  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope."  .... 
Could  there  be  anything  more  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  Eastern 
Churches,  or  less  persuasive,  than  to  address  them  in  language  such 
as  this :  ''  We  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  occasion  of 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  to  explain  yourselves^  and  come  to  an 
agreement  with  ns.  But  what  we  mean  to  do  first  is,  to  raise  a  new 
and  higher  barrier  between  us  and  you :  a  ditch  separates  us,  we  are 
going  to  make  an  abyss  of  it.  Till  now  you  have  refused  to  recognise 
&e  mere  primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  we  are  going,  first  of  all,  to 
oblige  you  to  believe  something  beyond  this,  and  to  admit  what 
Catholic  doctors  themselves  have  not  yet  admitted,  namely,  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope  alone,  ''  independently  and  sepab- 

▲TELY  FROM  THE  BISHOPS.'** 

R  But  it  may  be  said,  ''  The  schismatics  are  not  desirous  of  a  anion  ; 
what  does  one  barrier  more  signify  between  us  and  them  ?  "  To  this 
the  bishop  answers,  that  he  cannot  think  it  allowable  thus  to  seal  the 
tombs  of  these  ancient  Christian  nations ;  and  adds,  that  he  has  had 
many  opportunities  of  meeting  with  oriental  bishops,  and  that  there  is 
on  their  part  a  great  desire  for  a  closer  understanding. — (Pp.  18-20.) 

2d.  As  regards  the  Protestants. 

Protestantism  does  not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  church: 
"  That  is  the  great  point  of  controversy  between  it  and  us  ;  it  is  in 
this  principle  of  division  that  lies  its  essence,  its  fatal  plague.  This 
is  what  many  of  our  separated  brethren  begin  to  have  a  glimpse  of. 

*  Quotation  from  Archbishop  Manning's  pastoral  letter.  The  capital 
letters  are  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
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They  feel  that  a  principle  which  admits  of  infiniteBimal  division,  and 
even  allows  persons  to  remain  Protestants  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
Christians,  cannot  be  the  true  Christian  principle.  Hence  the  great 
travail  that  is  goiog  on  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism,  the  great 
and  consoling  returns  of  which  England  and  America  are  giving  ns  the 
spectacle,  and  the  aspurations  after  union  which,  I  know,  are  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Protestants.  '  We  are  eight  thousand  in  England,'  said 
Dr  Pusey  to  me  two  years  ago  here  in  Orleans,  '  who  are  praying  every 
day  for  union.'  Do  not  then  speak  of  imposing  upon  them  beforehand, 
as  the  condition  of  their  return,  the  personal  and  separate  infaUibihty  of 
the  Pope !  It  would  be  a  forgetfulness  of  all  prudence,  as  well  as  of 
all  charity.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  new  converts  are  full  of  zeal  for 
this  dogma.  Yes ;  certain  new  Catholics  perhaps.  But  I  know 
other  new  converts  whom  the  announcement  of  a  definition  has 
troubled.  I  know  certain  Protestants  desirous  of  coming  to  us  whom 
this  alone  would  make  start  back.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  do 
not  see  that  this  would  be  infallibly  raising  a  new  barrier,  and  one, 
perhaps,  for  eyer  impassable,  between  our  separated  brethren  and  us, 
must  know  very  little,  or  be  very  badly  informed  about  their  present 
dispositions."— (Pp.  21-28.) 

8d.  The  consequences  which  might  attend  such  an  act,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  modem  governments.  Here  the  Bishop  examines  the 
state  of  Europe.  Three  of  the  five  great  powers  are  not  Eoman 
Catholic :  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  England.  A  great  number,  too,  of 
the  secondary  states  (Saxony,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Greece)  are  either  schumoiatic  or  heretic.  <*  Who  does  not  know 
what  prejudice  all  these  governments  cherish  against  the  Church  ? 
Can  we  suppose  that  a  de£iition  of  the  personal  infiillibility  of  the 
Pope  is  calculated  to  dissipate  those  prejudices?  When  by  an 
inveterate  prejudice  (that  will  not  be  destroyed  by  aggravating  it)  these 
governments  look  upon  the  Pope  as  a  foreign  sovereign,  can  we  really 
suppose  that  declaring  the  Pope  infallible  will  ameliorate  the  position 
of  ilie  Catholics  in  these  countries  ?  Will  that  render  Bussia,  Sweden, 
Denmark  milder  towards  their  Catholic  subjects  ?  " — (P.  24.) 

The  Bishop  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  before  him  the  answers 
given  to  Pitt  by  the  universities  of  Paris,  Douai,  Louvain,  Alcala, 
Salamanca,  Yalladolid,  when  he  questioned  them  as  to  the  Pope's 
right  of  interference  in  the  temporal  afOairs  of  Great  Britain.  "  Those 
universities  replied  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any 
body  or  individual  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  has  received  from  Jesus 
Christ  any  civil  authority  over  England,  or  any  power  to  loose  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  This 
dedaration  reassured  Pitt  although  <<  the  contrary  doctrine  has  been 
professed,  we  must  confess,  in  celebrated  Bulls,  by  more  than  one 
Pope.'  What  then  if  the  Pope  is  declared  infallible  ?  These  non- 
Catholic  governments  vrill  not  believe  in  the  infisdlibility,  but  they  will 
believe  that  the  Pope  may  make  a  bad  use  of  this  new  power  conferred 
upon  him.  And  <'  what  will  be  veiy  serious  in  their  eyes  will  be  that 
their  Catholic  subjects  will  believe  in  it,  and  will  be  obliged  to  submit 
to  all  his  decisions,  even  to  those  that  are  most  offensive  from  the  non- 
Catholic  point  of  view  taken  by  these  governments.    Will  the  pontifical 
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power  not  become  more  formidable  and  more  hateful  to  them  ?" — 
(P.  26). 

4th.  As  regards  the  goyemments  of  the  Boman  Catholic  conntries, 
In  what  light  will  they  see  the  proclamation  of  the  new  dogma  ? 

"  At  the  very  moment  in  which  I  am  writing  these  lines,'*  proceeds 
the  Bishop,  **  Are  there  not  three  of  the  fonr  great  Catholic  powers, 
more  or  less  engaged  in  distressing  straggles  with  the  church? 
And  may  not  some  point  of  litigation  arise  among  oursehes  at 
any  moment  ?  And  would  not  this  word  be  too  mild  in 
the  terrible  event  of  a  reyolntion  which  is  quite  possible  ?  " — 
(P.  27.) 

He  next  remarks  that,  if  the  Pope  is  declared  infallible,  the  sove- 
reigns will  wish  to  know  whether  that  means  that  he  is  impeccable. 
No,  he  answers,  for  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that,  though  the  number 
of  them  is  very  small,  still  there  have  been  ambitious  enterprising 
Popes,  who  confounded  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal,  and  affected 
the  pretension  of  ruling  over  crowns ;  **  and  we  are  not  sure,*'  he  adds, 
*'  that  we  shall  have  always  a  Pius  IX.  on  the  pontifical  throne." 
^P.  28.) 

The  Bishop  next  calls  to  mind  the  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  against 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  that  of  Paul  III.,  excommunicating  Henry  VIII., 
offering  **  England  to  whomsoever  would  choose  to  conquer  it,  and 
bestowing  upon  those  who  would  make  this  conquest  of  it,  all  the  goods, 
houses,  and  lands  of  the  English  who  had  become  dissenters."  .  .  • 
*'  Is  it  certain  that  this  frightful  bull  was  not  a  great  calamity  for 
all  Christendom?"  .  .  .  <*  Once  more,  may  not  even  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  ask  themselves  if  the  dogmatic  proclamation  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  will  render  such  bulls  impossible  in  the 
future?  Who,  then,  will  prevent  a  new  Pope  from  defining  what 
several  of  his  predecessors  have  taught,  namely,  that  the  Yicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  a  direct  power  over  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
princes;  that  it  is  among  his  attributions  to  institute  and  depose 
sovereigns  ;  that  the  civil  rights  of  kings  and  peoples  are  subordinate^ 
to  him? 

'<But  then,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  new  dogma,  no  clergy, 
no  bishop,  no  catholic  will  be  able  to  disavow  this  doctrine,  so 
hateful  to  the  governments,  namely,  that  all  civil  and  political 
rights,  as  well  as  all  religious  beliefs,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
man! 

**  And  do  yon  think  that  the  governments  would  look  on  with 
indifference,  at  the  church  assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
proclaim  a  dogma  which  seems  to  them  fraught  with  such  conse- 
quences ?  .  .  .  Does  the  hour,  then,  seem  to  you  come,  to  awaken 
hatred  against  the  Holy  See  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  ? 
Or  rather,  is  not  the  present  moment  aheady  full  enough  of  great  and 
numerous  perils  ? 

**  Is  it  to  be  desired  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state  should 
become  the  order  of  the  day  all  over  Europe  ?  Or  is  it  desirable  to 
make  the  Council  run  other  risks  ?  What  more  is  wanted,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Italy  and  Europe,  to  bring  about  the  greatest  disasters ! 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  hide  from  ourselves  that  there  are  parties  who 
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^sh  to  drive  the  church  to  the  last  extremity.  For  whose  interest?  " 
—(Pp.  80-85.) 

5th.  We  haye  the  theological  difficulties  attending  a  definition  of  the 
dogma  classed  under  six  heads  : — 

1.  Difficnlties  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  defining  the'  act  ex 
cathedra,  all  the  pontifical  acts  not  having  this  character. 

2.  Difficulties  drawn  from  the  double  character  of  the  l?ope,  con- 
sidered either  as  a  private  doctor  or  as  Pope. 

8.  Difficulties  drawn  from  the  multiplied  questions  of  fact  which 
may  be  stated  anent  every  act  ex  cathedra. 

4.  Difficulties  drawn  from  the  past,  and  from  historical  facts. 

5.  Difficulties  drawn  from  the  ground  of  the  question. 

6.  Lastly,  Difficulties  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  difficulties,  but 

hasten  on  to  the  Bishop's  last  reason  for  declaring  the  moment  inop- 
portune for  defining  the  dogma  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the 
Pope. 

6th.  If  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope  be  declared,  what 
becomes  of  the  Council  ?  **  Will  the  faithful  not  say  within  them- 
selves. What  is  the  use  of  (Ecumenical  Councils  for  the  future  ?  Since 
one  alone,  the  Pope  '  without  the  Bishops,'  can  decide  everything, 
even  questions  relating  to  the  faith,  infallibly,  what  is  the  use  of  con- 
voking the  bishops  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  delays,  the  researches, 
the  discussions  of  Councils?  Thus,  then,  the  coming  Council 
would  make  a  decree  which  would  tend  to  suppress,  or,  at  least, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  Councils  f  And  the  bishops,  would,  so  to 
speak,  decree  their  own  abdication  f" — (P.  49.) 

The  bishops  are  both  judges  and  doctors  in  the  church  '*  But, 
with  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  bishops, — outside  and  independently  of  the  episcopal  body, — in  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful,  there  is  but  one  who  defines,  one  who  teaches, 
one  sole  doctor  and  judge.  The  bishops  are  no  longer  voices  in  the 
church,  but  simply  echoes." — (P.  52.) 

Although  Monseigneur  Dupaiiloup  contrives  all  along  to  protest  that 
he  is  merely  combating  the  opportuneness  of  the  moment  for  giving 
out  a  definition,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  last  reason  goes  into  the 
question  of  the  infallibility  itself.  Of  course,  he  gives  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that  of  Messgrs.  Dechamps  and  Manning  to  the  word  of 
Ambrose:  ^'Ubi  Petrus,  ibi  Eeclesia."  <' According  to  certain 
writers,*'  says  he,  **  whose  exaggerations  are  assuredly  neither  agree- 
able to  the  Pope,  nor  to  any  one  almost,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Pope 
alone  were  the  whole  church." 

The  pamphlet  winds  up  with  the  most  vehement  protestations  of 
devotion  to  the  Pope :  **For  twenty  years  has  my  hair  been  blanching 
and  my  hand  wearing  itself  out  in  thy  service.  0,  Holy  Father,  God 
knows  that  the  last  word  on  my  lips,  the  last  sigh  of  my  heart,  will 
be  for  the  church  and  for  thee ! " 

The  Bishop  of  Nismes,  who  shares  the  opinions  of  his  brother  of 
Orleans,  tells  us  that  the  Council  will  have  five  very  clear  and  certain 
consequences.     Among  others,  it  will  shew  the  full  and  cordial  union, 
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founded  on  complete  identity  of  views,  that  exists  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  great  majority  ot  the  episcopate  ;  also,  that  the  Holy  See 
knows  how  to  respect  the  prerogatives  of  the  bishops ;  and,  lastly, 
that  modem  errors  will  receive  a  blow  from  which  they  will  never 
recover. 

The  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  also  a  Galilean,  tries  to  explain  away  the 
fact  abont  which  complaint  has  been  made,  namely,  that  the  bishops 
are  still  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  subjects  are  to  be  treated  at 
the  Conncil.  But  his  mind  is  evidently  not  at  ease  as  to  this  mode 
of  procedure. 

The  Abb6  Morers  book  comes  in  cnrionsly  after  the  liberal  words 
of  Monseignenr  Dnpanlonp.  Here  is  a  bom  inquisitor,  a  trae  suc- 
cessor of  Torqnemada,  who,  instead  of  calling  ns  ''separated 
brethren,"  wonld  willingly  apply  the  instraments  of  torture,  not  only 
to  us,  but  to  all  the  liberals  in  his  own  church.  He  laments  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  should  have  invaded  the  precincts  of  the  church  : 
and  appeals  to  the  Council  to  condemn  men  such  as  Lacordaire, 
Gratry,  Matignon,  &c.,  who,  until  now,  have  passed  for  obedient 
sons  of  the  church.  Even  the  viralent  Louis  YeuiUot  does  not  find 
grace  in  his  eyes  because  he  tries  to  take  the  odium  of  some  of  the 
doings  of  the  Inquisition  off  the  Popes,  and  lay  it  upon  the  secular 
govemment.  This  consistent  Bomanist  sees  nothing  more  admirable 
than  the  middle  ages,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  '*the  thousand  years  of 
Christ's  reign  in  Europe.''  For  one  thing,  however,  we  may  thank 
him  ;  he  considers  our  modem  society  unworthy  of  the  glorious  insti- 
tutions which  he  so  admires.  '*  Do  you  think,  good  people,"  says  he, 
'*  that  we  wish  to  re-establisht  he  Inquisition,  fling  an  interdict  upon  a 
king,  declare  subjects  loosed  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  release  the 
Pope  from  the  engagements  of  the  Concordats  ?  You  do  not  even 
know  how  Christian  a  people  must  be  to  deserve  the  honour  of  being 
punished  by  the  simplest  of  the  excommuuications  1" — {Introd,  p.  xv.) 

The  Abbi§  Christophe's  pamphlet,  preceded  by  a  recommendatory 
letter  from  Cardinal  Bonald,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  seems  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans. 

**  The  doctrine,"  says  he,  **  that  the  Council  is  superior  to  the 
Pope,  may  be  a  party  flag,  or  the  signal  of  an  interested  opposition. 
...  If  a  few  objections  are  heard  on  the  subject,  .  .  .  they  are  only 
empty  buzzings,  which  will  be  lost  in  the  universal  concert  of  union 
round  the  Holy  See,  which  is  the  glory  as  well  as  the  palladium  of 
our  epoch.  ...  K  the  future  Council  decree  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  decree  an  irreformable  dogma,  that  is, 
a  troth  dependent  upon  faith.  What  is  there  in  that  to  hurt  the 
church  ?  Ah  I  it  is  said,  the  public  mind  is  not  disposed  to  receive 
such  a  decision.  How  so  ?  If  the  future  Council  judge  it  oppor- 
tune to  define  the  papal  infallibility,  it  will  be  quite  as  infallible  upon 
the  point  of  opportuneness  as  upon  that  of  the  decision." — (Pp. 
17.  18.) 

We  do  not  think  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  could  have  got  a  better 
answer  than  this.  But,  perhaps,  the  Ultramontanes  would  do  well, 
in  spite  of  the  infallible  opportuneness,  to  ponder  the  words  of  the 
Bishop :  '*  When  the  oak  is  two  thousand  years  old,  to  go  digging  in 
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order  to  seek  the  originatmg  acorn  trader  its  roots,  looks  like  wishing 
to  shake  the  whole  tree." — (Observ.  p.  11.) 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done  with  these  pamphlets.  **  Who 
is  the  enemy  of  the  church  in  our  day  ?  **  cries  the  Abbe  Christophe. 
'<  It  is  not  heresy,  neither  is  it  schism.  ...  It  is  the  rcTolationary 
spirit.  ...  It  was  indeed  this  spirit  that  St  John  saw  coming  np  out 
of  the  sea,  like  a  leopard,  having  seven  erowned  heads,  and  ten  horns, 
and  names  full  of  blasphemy  npon  its  heads.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
awanting,  not  even  the  stopid  admiration  which  the  beast  in  the  vision 
of  St  John  excites  on  the  earth ;  all  is  reproduced  on  the  traces  of 
the  Bevolution,  *  Et  admirata  est  nniversa  terra  post  bestiam.'  *' — 
(Pp.  26,  27.) 

We  ask,  in  turn,  who  were  the  ten  horns  to  hate,  to  make  desolate 
and  naked  ?  whose  flesh  were  they  to  eat  ?  and  whom  were  they  to 
bum  with  fire  ? 

Perhaps,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  Council,  convoked  to 
prove  to  our  unbelieving  world  the  unity  of  the  Romish  Church,  may 
be  the  means  of  clearing  the  eyes  of  some  outside  her  pale  who  are 
dazzled  by  that  so-called  unity.  The  debates  are  becoming  more  and 
more  envenomed  from  day  to  day.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  has  just 
been  denouncing  M.  Louis  YeuiUot  as  guilty  of  *'  accusing,  insulting, 
calumniating  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  and  of  trying  to  raise  a  pious 
riot  at  the  door  of  the  Council ; ''  while  the  Bien  PMie^  an  Ultra- 
montane  paper,  taking  part  with  the  delinquents,  says  that  Mgr. 
Dupanloup  has  directed  a  most  violent  attack  against  him,  a 
personal,  direct  attack,  not  only  against  the  words,  but  against  the 
thoughts  and  intentions,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  M.  Veuillot.  "  He 
has  put  him  in  the  pillory,  in  full  modem  publicity.**  We  might  go 
on  quoting  many  more  of  such  amenities,  which  are  a  source  of  great 
amusement  to  the  liberal  journals.  But  we  forbear;  the  above 
specimen  is  sufficient. 

In  the  midst  of  these  clamours,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
many  souls,  fettered  by  their  position,  who  are  sighing  after  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  Bome,  and  who  see  to  the  very  bottom  of  that 
system  of  lies. 

The  following  words,  taken  from  a  private  letter  written  by  a 
former  professor  of  theology,  and  superior  of  a  religious  seminary, 
express  the  feelings  of  many  others  besides  himself:  ''Does  Bome 
herself  believe  what  she  teaches  ?  After  having  viewed  things  very 
closely,  and  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  those  who  have  the  key  of  her 
secrets,  I  say  boldly,  that  I  do  not  believe  it ;  nay,  I  affirm  that  I 
know  Uie  contrary.  Her  morality  is  only  an  outward  garb  from  which 
she  frees  her  votaries  when  she  does  not  fear  the  noise  of  a  scandal. 

**  Her  belief  is  an  outward  profession,  which  she  exacts  from  some, 
and  from  which  she  dispenses  others. 

*'  Her  Christianity  lies  in  the  form,  but  it  is  a  form  that  covers  an 
empty  phantom.  .  .  . 

**  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  our  modem  society,  looking  closely  at 
this  pious  comedy,  should  throw  itself  with  frenzied  fory  into  the 
broad  road  of  infidelity  ?  What  is  needed  is,  to  hold  np  before  its 
eyes  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  purity. 
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**  The  divine  word  is  misrepresented.  Let  ns  take  the'yeil  from  off 
it.  The  gospel  is  stifled.  Let  as  shew  the  hreadth  of  its  doctrine. 
Prejudice  blinds  the  ignorant  masses,  fanaticism  goads  them  on. 
Could  Rome  gOTem  otherwise  ? 

**  Let  us  dissipate  this  foetid  fog  by  the  breath  of  God,  seeking  the 
inspirations  of  our  pen  in  the  meditation  of  his  Word.*' 

To  this  testimony  we  cannot  forbear  adding  the  concluding  words 
of  Father  Hyacintiie*s  letter  to  M.  Emile  de  Girardie,  although  it 
may  already  be  in  the  hands  of  your  readers. 

**  During  the  sad  days  of  the  schism  and  the  captivity,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  saying,  '  Son  of  man,  take 
thee  one  stick  and  write  upon  it :  For  Judah  and  for  the  children  of 
Israel  his  companions ;  then  take  another  stick  and  write  upon  it : 
For  Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephraim,  and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel  bis 
companions  ;  and  join  them  one  to  another  into  one  stick,  and  they 
shall  become  one  in  thine  hand.'  Well !  To  me  also,  the  least  of 
Christians,  hath  the  Lord  spoken  in  those  visions  of  the  soul  which 
are  not  denied  to  longing  hearts.  He  put  into  my  hands  these  two 
broken  and  withered  branches,  Eome  and  the  children  of  Israel  who 
follow  her ;  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  and  the  peoples  who 
adhere  to  them.  I  clasped  them  to  my  heart,  and,  in  the  effusion  of 
my  tears  and  of  my  prayers,  I  brought  them  together  so  as  only  to 
form  one  trunk.  But  men  laughed  at  my  effort,  in  appearance,  sense- 
less, and  asked  me,  as  the  ancient  prophet  was  asked,  *  Wilt  thou  not 
shew  us  what  thou  meanest  by  these  7  *  And  upon  the  tree,  which 
still  seems  sterile  and  mutilated,  I  see  already  the  brilliant  flower  and 
the  juicy  fruit  1 

<  One  Lord,  onb  faith,  okb  baptism  !  * 
'  Thebs  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shephebd  f ' " 

C.  DE  F. 


XIII.— AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Oyclopadia  of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature.  Edited  by  Bev.  J. 
M'Clintock,  D.D.  and  James  Stbono,  S.T.D.  Vol.  U.  C-D. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  noticing  the  first  volume  of  this  truly  splendid  work,  we  have 
already  described  its  general  character,  and  given  expression  to  cor 
high  estimate  of  its  value.  The  second  volume  now  before  us,  fully 
confirms  the  judgment  of  it  ^  hich  we  were  led  to  form  from  the  first. 
We  know  of  no  Cyclopaedia,  either  German  or  English,  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  this  for  the  extent  of  its  range,  and  the  full,  yet  condensed, 
information  it  gives  on  all  biblical  and  Uieological  subjects,  and  on  all 
subjects  which  in  any  way  bear  on  the  different  branches  of  study 
which  must  engage  the  attention  of  a  theologian.  There  are  Cyclo* 
psedias  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  certain  departm^ts  of  study. 
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and  on  these  they  may  be  expected,  of  coarse,  to  be  fuller ;  bnt 
nnless  the  student  has  the  means  of  procnring  several  CyclopsBclias — 
snch  as  Smith's,  Eitto's,  and  Fairbaim*s  of  this  country,  and  Winer's 
and  Herzog's  of  Germany,  and  many  others — there  is  none  we  know  of 
which  so  fully,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  ability  covers 
the  whole  field  which  he  will  be  led  again  and  again  to  explore. 

The  editors  have  a  large  band  of  accomplished  writers  associated 
with  them  in  the  preparation  of  the  several  articles.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  adopt  freely  from  all  sources  whatever  is  of  value.  We 
may  safely  say  to  them,  £XXo/  %%x<i^id%aci  xai  vfitT:  tii  rhv  x6vqv  aitrZv 
ftetXfiXx/ktrt,  This  they  will  not  look  on  as  a  reproach.  They  have 
acted  on  the  principle  of  making  a  useful  rather  than  an  original  work. 
Their  readers  will  derive  all  the  advantage.  But  while  there  is  a  free 
appropriation  of  the  materials  gathered  by  other  writers,  and  especially 
of  the  materials  supplied  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Eitto  and  Smith,  there 
are  also  very  many  articles  which  are  the  productions  of  the  editors 
and  their  collaborateurs.  Of  the  more  lengthened  and  elaborate 
articles  in  this  volume,  we  may  instance  those  on  the  *'  Canon  of 
Scripture,"  '* Calvin  and  Calvinism,"  the  "  Church,"  and  "Daniel," 
as  being  remarkably  able.  The  editors  are  connected  with  the 
Methodist  denomination  ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  they  are  per- 
fectly fair  and  unbiassed  in  the  statement  of  views  held  by  others  as 
opposed  to  their  own. 

We  have  entered  on  a  kind  of  Dictionary  era.  Encyclopaedias  and 
Dictionaries  of  all  sizes,  and  on  all  subjects,  are  frequently  issuing  from 
the  press.  In  olden  times  we  were  satisfied  with  Brown's  good  old 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  Buck's 
Dictionary,  and  thought  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  having  access  to 
Galmet.  What  an  advancement  has  been  made  on  these  ancient 
days  !  Students  can  now  get  ready  at  hand,  in  convenient  Diction- 
aries, all  the  information  they  need  on  almost  every  possible  subject. 
They  stand  quite  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fathers,  and  ought  to  be 
much  more  learned.  The  age  demands  this  multifarious  information. 
If  rightly  used,  snch  an  EncyclopsBdia  as  this  American  one  will  be  an 
incitement  and  a  valuable  help  to  thoroughness  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
"  multum*'  which  the  student  ought,  by  no  means,  to  sacrifice  to  the 
"  multa"  the  superficial  variety.  Thoroughness  is  one  of  the  great 
wants  of  the  age,  and  the  student  is  in  great  danger,  from  the  number 
of  helps  witbin  his  reach,  of  contenting  himself  with  simply  skimming 
the  surface  of  things. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,      October  1869.      Andover  and  London ; 
Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

This  number  of  our  transatlantic  contemporary  contains  the  follow- 
ing articles : — 1.  «•  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body,"  an  exposition  of 
2d  Cor.  V.  1,  written  with  great  facility  of  style.  The  writer,  the  Hev. 
J.  Miles  of  Charlestown,  holds  that  the  saint  receives  from  God  bis 
spiritual  body  at  the  moment  he  lays  down  his  earthly  body. 
2.  **  Man's  Intellectual  Constitution  and  the  Growth  of  Society,"  the 
seventh  of  aneries  of  articles  by  Professor  Bascom  on  '*  The  Natural 
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Theology  of  Social  Science.'*  This  is  a  comprehensive,  able  article, 
well  worthy  of  a  thonghtfdl  perusal.  The  aathor  has  a  powerful 
grasp  of  his  subject,  and  writes  from  a  decidedly  Christian  point  of 
view.  We  quote  the  closing  sentence,  which  brings  ont  the  issue  to 
which  his  discussion  leads : — ''  A  revealed  religion  which  famishes 
incentives  to  action,  working  in  the  line  of  all  below  them,  using 
them,  lifting  them  into  higher  relations,  and  giving  them  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  which  exposes  the  fictitious, 
superficial  growth  of  man  and  of  society  under  purely  natural  forces, 
and  does,  with  a  deeper  impulse,  what  these  are  only  in  vain  striving 
to  do,  shews  itself  divine."  8.  **  The  Ecenigsberg  Beligious  Suit." 
This  **  Beligions-Prozess  "  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
cau8e$  cildbreg  of  the  present  century.  Dixon,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  **  Spiritual  Wives" — a  work  sufficient  to  cover  its  author  with 
anything  but  honour — has  dragged  up  this  ''  Suit,"  and  manifestly 
gives  a  very  "one-sided  and  un£Eur  account  of  it.  He  has,  in  fact, 
utterly  misrepresented  it,  and  shewn  himself  herein  worthy  only  of 
stem  reprimand,  not  only  for  his  disgusting  book  itself,  which  ought 
never  to  have*  been  printed,  because  of  its  whole  aim,  but  also, 
especially  in  this  case,  for  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  he  caricatures, 
under  the  name  of  histoiy,  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  case.  He 
has  not  been  left  unchallenged  in  Germany.  He  has  been  branded 
as  writing  what  is  simply  untrue.  The  Eoenigsberg  sect,  originating 
under  the  influence  of  Ih  Ebel,  were,  it  is  here  shewn,  good  Christiaa 
people,  who,  because  they  preferred  to  spend  their  evenings  at  their 
social  gatherings  in  the  discussion  of  rational  subjects  of  scientific, 
philosophical,  theological,  and  general  interest;  in  the  reading  of 
instructive  essays  or  books  rather  than  in  the  conventional  dance, 
card-playing,  and  scandal  then  in  vogue,  were  cried  down  as  sectaries, 
and  tiieir  harmless  gatherings  branded  with  the  vilest  epithets.  The 
infiunous  slanders  which  obscene,  tongues  and  papers  circulated  in 
Germany  thirty  years  ago  have  been  resuscitated  by  Dixon.  His 
conduct,  and  the  spirit  he  displays,  deserve  to  be  held  up  to  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  men.  Dr  Ebel  became  pastor  of  the  largest  congre- 
gation in  Koenigsberg  in  1816.  He  was  an  animating  preacher,  and 
stirred  to  new  life  the  dead  masses.  He  was  denounced  by  the 
rationalists  as  a  mystic  and  a  pietist.  Bitter  enmity  gave  rise  to  gross 
calumnies  against  Ebel  and  Diestel.  The  ecclesiastical  consistory 
took  action  against  him,  and  suspended  him  from  his  office  in  1885. 
The  suit  against  him  continued  during  four  long  and  weary  years,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  supreme  court  in  1889,  by  a  sentence 
of  deposition.  The  proceedings  in  this  extraordinary  trial  are  the 
'  Eoenigsberg  suit."  They  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  modem  times  in  Prussia^ 

The  articles  following  are :  4.  ''  Mount  Lebanon,"  by  Dr  Laurie, 
continued  from  the  preceding  number.  5.  ''  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,"  founded  on  ''Die  Lehre  der  Apostel,  von  Hermann 
Messner."  Messner  is  one  of  the  theological  professors  at  Berlin, 
and  is  editor  of  Die  Neue  Evang.  Ktrchengeitung,  which  represents 
the  advanced  evangelical  party  in  Pmssia.  6.  **  The  Brethren  of  our 
Lord."    7.  ''Bival  Editions  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  as 
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euntained  in  the  Codex  Vaticanas,"  by  Professor  Conant.  The  edi- 
tions are  (1}  That  of  Cardinal  Mai,  5  toIs.  1857  ;  New  Testament, 
second  edition,  1  toL  1859 ;  (2)  the  edition  by  Tischendorf,  1  yol. 
1867 ;  (3.)  The  edition  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Pope,  by  Cardinal 
Yercellone  and  Joseph  Cozza  in  1868,  vol.  y.  embracing  the  New 
Testament.  Professor  Conant  here  shews  the  great  service  rendered 
by  Tischendorf  by  his  laboors  in  this  work  of  collating  MSS.  Tisch- 
eodorf  s  is  ''  the  most  reliable  representation  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Codex  Yaticanos." 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review.    New  York.  Oct.  1869. 

This  number  opens  with  an  excellent  criticism  of  Moreirs  **  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion/'  shewing  its  essential  anti-evangelical  character. 
We  have  also  here  an  interesting  account  continued  from  the  preced- 
ing number  of  '*  Christian  Work  in  Upper  Egypt."  The  third 
article  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  &fty  years  in  '^  Scholarship,*'  through  the  study 
of  the  Sanskrit  and  other  cognate  languages.  Artide  fourth  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  **  Church  Question,"  i.e.  the  so-called 
churchly  system  of  theology  known  as  the  Mercersburg  Theology  of 
which  Dr  Nevin  is  the  representative.  In  a  review  of  the  ninth 
volume  of  Dr  Sprague's  ''Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  there  is  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  smaller  Presbyterian  bodies  in  America — the 
Lutheran,  the  Reformed  Dutch,  the  Associate,  the  Associate  Reformed, 
and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian.  There  is  a  paper  also  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  ''  Recent  Discussions  on  the  Representation  of  Minori- 
ties." The  seventh  article  deals  with  the  ''Oberlin  Ethics  and 
Theology,"  i.e.  the  system  of  ethics  and  physiology  and  the  meta- 
physics of  theology  which  have  grown  up  in  Oberlin  College  under 
Professors  Finney,  Morgan,  and  other  teachers  there,  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Tins  system  is  shewn  to  be  in  opposition,  on  many 
points,  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible.  Tho 
closing  article  discusses  briefly,  but  with  a  vigorous  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  whole  question,  the  subject  of  **  Materialism" — 
the  hypothesis  that  all  the  substances  in  the  universe  are  matter  in 
some  form,  gross  or  refined.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Alexander  Bain,  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  are  the  great  leaders  in  the 
promulgation  of  this  system  of  Physiological  Psychology — a  system 
destructive  of  all  religion,  degrading  and  demoralising. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Manned  of  Historico- Critical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Striptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  Karl  Frederich  Kkil,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Theology.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition,  with  Supplementary 
Notes  from  Bleek  and  others,  by  George  0.  M.  Douglas,  B.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  Vol.  L  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George 
Street.  1869. 
Ihe  appeal  of  the  Reformation  Church  to  Scripture,  as  the  ultimate 
standard  of  religious  truth,  was  the  signal  also  for  such  a  systematic  and 
searching  study  of  its  contents  as  it  had  never  experienced  before.  "  The 
right  of  search,"  however,  speedily  developed  the  evil  incident  to  a  mere 
semsh  and  political  Protestantism ;  and  there  rose  those  who  were  ready 
to  deal  with  the  claims  of  Scripture  and  of  Christianity  as  they  had  done 
with  the  pretensions  of  Romanism.  English  naturalism,  rejecting  all 
direct  divine  interposition  with  human  affairs,  found  its  way  across  the 
Channel,  and  took  wider  and  firmer  hold  of  the  German  than  of  its  native 
soil.  Hence,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  continental 
criticism  assumed  a  form  decidedly  and  ^wingly  hostile  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity,  as  well  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  school,  represented  more  or  less  by  such  men  as  tichhom,  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Uitzig,  and  Ewald,  who  set  out  to  their  investigations  with  the 
predetermined  conclusion  that  all  miracles  are  impossibilities,  and  prophecies 
either  mere  sagacious  anticipations,  or  vaticinia  ex  eveniu^  applied  their 
destructive  criticism  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  by  discovering  or  suggesting 
difficulties  in  the  various  books  that  might  be  made  to  harmonise  with  their 
own  theories,  and  undermine  its  credibility  as  a  record  of  the  truth.  Scrip- 
ture itself,  indeed,  suffered  the  less,  that  they  frequently  fell  out  with  one 
another ;  and  what  they  did  unite  in  assailing,  and,  by  their  profound 
scholarship  and  ingenious  manipulation,  succeeded  in  damaging,  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  the  eyes  of  many,  becomes,  on  a  close  examination, 
reduced  to  the  least  possible  amount,  when  we  separate  what  resulted  purely 
from  their  own  rationalistic  principles,  and  what  is  the  genuine  outcome 
of  honest  and  impartial  criticism.  They  were  accordingly  met  in  due 
time,  on  the  side  of  faith,  by  men  of  at  least  equal  scholarship  and  ability 
with  themselves— by  such  men  as  Uavemik,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  and 
Keil,  who  have  exposed  the  one-sided  principles  of  their  opponents,  and 
ably  and  successfully  answered  their  main  objections.  Scripture  is  passing 
through  this,  as  through  many  previous  searching  ordeals. 

Such  is  the  object  in  that  growing  class  of  works  known  by  the  name 
of  Introductions,  which  have  recently  appeared  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany.  They  deal  with  the  credibility  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  in 
regard  to  its  claims  as  a  divine  revelation  ;  they  examine  and  weigh  the 
various  evidences  for  and  against  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  its 
constituent  parts ;  they  search  for,  and  bring  to  the  light,  the  thread  that 
runs  throughout,  and  binds  them  together  in  substantiiu  unity  of  scope  and 
spirit ;  and  they  shew  how  they  have  been  gathered  into  one,  preserved 
from  age  to  age,  and  handed  down  intact  to  the  present  day.  In  this  way 
their  proper  field  is  the  stratum  below  that  of  exegesis,  just  as  the  latter 
underlies  that  of  doctrinal  and  practical  exposition. 

Among  the  Introductions  of  the  character  indicated,  we  regard  DrKeiTa 
as  especially  needed  and  valuable.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the 
kind  that  has  appeared,  traversing  the  whole  field  of  historical  criticism 
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and  in  a  clear,  methodical  way,  taking  np  each  book  in  snccession,  and 
dealing  with  the  yarioos  qaestions  affecting  its  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness. His  general  positions  on  each  topic  are  first  stated  in  a  paragraph 
by  themselves,  which  is  printed  in  wider  type  ;  and  then  each  of  its  state- 
ments are  minutely  discussed  in  notes,  with  full  collations  of  Scripture 
passages  and  expressions  in  point,  and  equally  full  references  to  other 
writers.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  sound,  well  digested,  and  exhaustive ; 
and  brings  down  the  discussion  on  both  sides  to  the  present  hour.  Exten- 
sive research  and  labour  have  been  expended  in  bringing  together  and  con- 
densing its  varied  stores  of  information,  and  much  critical  ability  is  shewn 
in  their  management.  We  do  not  always  agree  in  his  line  of  defence  and 
attack,  nor  do  we  think  that  his  conclusions  are  in  every  case  so  clear  as  he 
deems  them  himself.  There  is  a  certain  hardness  of  manner  that  keeps 
him  now  and  then  from  doing  justice  to  an  opponent,  or  penetrating  deeply 
enough  into  the  bearings  of  a  question ;  and  an  assertivoness  of  reply  that 
sometimes  makes  his  argument  look  weaker  than  it  is.  But  these  faults 
seldom  appear.  Dr  Keil  has  made  himself  master  of  his  subject,  and 
handles  his  weapons  in  a  truly  scientific  and  telling  way,  in  deahng  with 
opponents.  We  reckon  this  as  the  best  of  his  works  that  have  appeared  in 
an  English  dress,  and  believe  it  will  become,  as  it  deserves,  a  standard 
*'  manual "  on  the  subject  to  Old  Testament  students.  Its  value  as  such 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  his  translator  and  annotator.  Dr  Douglas* a 
own  extensive  reading  and  independent  investigations  have  been  largely 
employed  to  supplement  KeiVa  treatment  of  individual  parts,  both  by 
notes  of  his  own,  and  by  additions  from  Bleek,  Vaihinger,  and  others.  He 
has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  work  accurate  as  well  as  com- 
plete. The  quotations  of  texts  and  Hebrew  words  are  countless,  and  yet 
only  in  one  or  two  cases  have  we  discovered  a  mistake,  and  almost  as  rarely 
an  obscurity  in  the  language.  We  heartily  congratulate  Dr  Douglas  on 
the  successful  issue  of  his  labours ;  as  well  as  the  enterprising  publishers, 
who,  in  a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty,  have  discharged  their  part  with  no 
ordinary  care,  and  with  all  their  accustomed  success. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts: — 1.  The  Origin  and  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Old  Testament  as  one  whole,  and  in  its  several  parts ;  and  2. 
The  Integrity  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  in  its  transmission  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  volume  before  us  deals  with  the  first  of  these,  and  that  only  in  two 
of  its  leading  aectiona^  namely, — Old  Testament  Literature  in  general,  and 
the  Origin  and  Genuineness  of  its  Individual  Books,  leaving  (along  with 
the  last  four  books  of  the  Kethubim),  the  history  of  their  coUection  into 
one  whole,  and  the  integrity  of  their  transmission,  to  the  second  volume, 
promised  in  the  spring. 

Under  the^r^^  aedion  we  have  two  interesting  chapters  on  the  Rise  and 
Decay  of  Hebrew  Literature,  of  its  place  among  the  Shemitic  family  of 
languages,  and  its  bearing  on  a  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  These  are 
well  condensed  and  arranged ;  and  the  collection  of  words,  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, and  other  uaua  loquendi  characterising  its  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, are  wonderfully  complete  and  accurate.  Standing  midway,  in 
respect  to  its  fulness  as  a  language,  between  the  richly-laden  Arabic  and 
the  comparatively  flat  and  penurious  Aramaic,  Hebrew  excels  them  both 
in  antiquity,  while  it  also  contrasts  favourably  with  them  in  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  its  construction,  and  the  adaptability  of  its  forms  for  the 
accurate  ex{)res8ion  of  thought.  Its  limited  compass  has  arisen,  not  from 
any  vrant  of  internal  productive  power,  but  from  the  character  and  restricted 
amount  of  its  surviving  literature.  Its  power  of  supply  always  equalled 
the  demand.  It  expresses  fully  and  vigorously  the  thought  of  the  writer. 
It  adapts  itself  to  every  form  of  composition,  and  is  capable  of  rising  into 
the  Bublimest  eloquence,  the  truest  poetry,  and  the  subtlest  reasoning.    It 
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has  the  smallness,  but  also  the  beaatj  and  riohness  of  the  gem  ;  and  as 
such  it  was  the  chosen  vehicle  for  rendering  the  thooghts  of  Qod  into  the 
words  of  men.  It  has  no  known  infancy,  but  in  its  earliest  productions — 
the  earliest  of  all  existing  literature — presents  itself  as  a  language  already 
arrived  at  the  vigour  of  early  manhooa.  There  are  marks  ofyouth  in  ifate 
opening  books  (such  as  K^n  of  the  common  ^nder),  and  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  what,  to  a  laterage,  seemed  antiquated  forms ;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  there  in  its  fulness  and  purity;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  back  to  these, 
Its  earliest  productions,  that  its  latest  writers  revert  as  their  classic  model 
It  attained  to  its  full  maturity  under  David  and  Solomon ;  but,  though  it 
greatly  declined  in  purity  towards  and  under  the  Babylonian  captivity,  yet 
we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  Keil^  in  his  conclusion,  that  it  entirely 
ceased  as  a  spoken  language  from  the  latter  period,  giving  place  to  the 
Ohaldee,  acquired  in  exile.  Both,  probably,  had  a  place  after  their  return ; 
and  only  at  a  still  more  recent  stage  of  their  history  was  the  Hebrew 
supplanted  b^  the  other.  We  base  this,  both  on  the  fact  that  the  three 
post-Babylonian  prophets  have  fewer  Aramaisms  than  many  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  their  language  generally  has  much  of  its  earliest  purity. 
And  they  so  wrote,  not  so  much,  as  KeU  says,  because  it  only  was  accounted 
the  proper  language  for  sacred  subjects  (ebe  whv  do  Daniel  and  fisra  make 
such  use  of  the  other  ?),  but  because  it  was  still  the  cherished  speech,  at 
least  of  the  better  classes,  and  understood  b^  alL  And  still  farther,  we 
hardly  think  that  a  true  exegesis  of  Neh.  viu.  8,  will  support  the  conclu- 
sion of  KeU  (p.  68),  that  fi^D  means,  ''  with  a  translation,'*  that  is,  into 
Chaldee.  It  is  rather, ''  with  an  explanation,'*  or  exposition,  not  of  the 
language,  but  of  the  contents  of  the  law.  This  seems  clear  from  verse  2, 
where  we  are  told  the  congregation  was  composed  both  of  men  and  women, 
aud  the  following  clause  is  epexegetical, "  and  (even)  of  all  (of  an  age)  that 
understood  in  the  hearing." 

The  second  section^  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  treats  of  the 
Origin  and  Genuineness  of  the  Individual  Books,  in  the  Three  ordinary 
Divisions  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets  (historical  and  predictive),  and  the 
Kethubim  (flagioerapha). 

In  the  first  of  uiese — the  Law,  or  Pentateuch — the  principal  question 
that  fallH  to  be  discussed,  is  that  of  the  Document  hjrpothesis  in  its  many 
forms,  as  maintained  by  English  and  continental  critics.  KeU^  who  holcis 
firmly  by  the  view  that  Moses  is  himself  the  writer  of  the  whole  in  its 
present  form,  discusses  in  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  way,  through  130 
pages,  the  history  and  grounds  of  the  controversy  in  its  various  phases. 
As  was  natural,  the  first  and  strongest  evidence  thiat  was  discovered  of  the 
probable  existence  of  several  independent  writers  was  the  very  striking  use 
m  Genesis  of  the  divine  names,  Elohim  and  Jehovakf  in  alternate  sections. 
These  sections  were  at  once  regarded  as  originally  separate  works,  and 
other  peculiarities,  alleged  to  characterise  them,  enabled  the  process  of 
dislocation  to  be  extendi  to  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was 
asserted  that  evidence  was  found  of  the  presence  of  from  two  up  to  ten 
different  works,  and  that  these  were,  by  a  much  later  editor,  thrown  toge- 
ther with  only  very  partial  regard  to  their  proper  order  or  mutual  harmony. 
The  ground,  however,  gradually  became  narrowed  with  most  into  the 
notion  that  there  was  an  original  ancient  document,  that  of  the  Elohist, 
which  at  a  much  later  period  was  edited  and  largely  supplemented  by  the 
Jehovist;  who  is  the  author,  also,  of  all  that  is  miraculous  and  supernatural 
Tables  are  given  of  the  different  schemes  of  separation,  partly  bv  Keilf  from 
Tuch,  De  Wette,  and  others ;  and  partly  by  Dougku,  from  Seek,  S.  David- 
son, and  Yaihin^r.  Keil  states  tne  reasons  that  render  their  hypothesis 
untenable,  shewing  how  utterly  unintelligible  either  of  the  sections  would 
be  without  the  other;  how  the  frequent  reference  in  the  one  to  events  only 
related  in  the  other  make  their  independent  production  impossible ;  ancl 
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how  the  seeming  oontradietions  between  them  arise  chiefly  from  a  misap- 
piehension  of  the  passages  in  qoestion.  The  root  of  the  oontroyersy  lies 
m  aooonnting  for  tne  natoral  sources  of  information  possessed  by  Moses  in 
framing  the  record  of  Genesis ;  and  we  agree  in  KeWs  conclusion,  that 
Moses  alone  composed  it,  but  "  made  nse  of  ancient  documents."  That 
such  existed,  in  some  form  or  another,  before  Moses'  time  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  The  very  language  of  his  own  books  is  an  evidence  that  its  written 
form  had  long  existed.  Monumental  records  also  shew  us  that  writing  was 
common  in  l^jpt.  Much  farther  back  we  haye  the  incidental,  but  sug- 
gestive, mention  of  Judah's  si^et-ring,  which  certainly  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  written  characters.  But  stiS;  the  many  striking  utterances  and 
details  reccotled  in  (Genesis,  the  verbal  revelations  and  theophanies  of  the 
patriarchal  period,  the  dying  words  of  Jacob,  with  all  their  peculiar  turns 
of  expression  and  allusions,  could  only  have  been  conveyed  to  Moses  in 
written  documents,  in  order  to  their  reproduction,  vrith  all  the  internal 
marks  of  authenticity  they  contain.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  all  these, 
and  much  besides,  were  preserved  by  mere  oral  tradition.  The  exactness 
and  minuteness  of  the  Scripture  record  of  that  past,  and  the  manifest  in- 
tention of  Moses  to  inspire  his  readers  with  the  conviction  that  what  he 
^ves  are  the  very  words  and  pure  facts  of  previous  ages,  prove  that  he  had 
a  means  of  knowledge  surer  and  fuller  than  oral  testimony.  Of  course 
there  remains  the  possibility  of  the  immediate  revelation  to  Moses  of  all 
that  past.  But  God  does  not  reveal  where  revelation  is  unnecessary.  He 
reveals  up  to  the  amount  that  is  needful,  and  no  farther ;  just  as  GK)d 
everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  God  Man  in  the  New,  began  to 
put  forth  dwine  power  only  at  the  point  where  human  power,  or  the 
agencies  of  nature,  failed ;  as  in  the  miracle-plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the 
loaves  and  fishes  in  our  Saviour's  feeding  of  the  multitudes.  Many  of 
these  specially  important  parts  of  Genesis  had  already  been  given  as  divine 
revelations.  There  is  no  waste  of  power  in  God's  works,  and  there  will  be 
as  little  waste  of  words  in  His  revelations.  What  He  had  revealed  once 
in  specific  words,  we  may  venture  to  say  He  would  not  reveal  again,  but  rather 
provide  means  for  their  safe  preservation.  Moses  gets  these  words  as  they 
were  actually  revealed  at  first,  and  from  these  and  other  sources,  divine, 
when  needed,  God  inspires  him  to  make  up  a  true  account  of  antecedent 
history,  and  one  that  should  be  the  basis  and  key-note  of  all  that  followed. 
Ocmceiae  this  much  to  the  document  hypothesis,  and  there  is  little  remain- 
ing of  their  arguments  that  will  stand  examination.  We  may  thus  also 
get  some  clue  to  the  distinctive  use  in  certain  sections  of  one  or  other  of 
the  divine  names ;  and  we  certainly  can  account  for  the  peculiar  verbal 
and  idiomatic  expressions  that  characterise  particular  parte,  and  constitute 
a  special  ground  of  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  whole. 

On  the  whole,  the  alleged  "  traces  of  a  later  age  "  have  been  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Keil  and  his  translator.  Only  one,  that  in  Deut.  iii.  14, 
— "  unto  this  day," — is  left  in  considerable  difiiculty.  The  whole  verse 
has  a  peculiar,  parenthetic  form,  and  contains  words  that  occur  again  only 
in  Joenua.  It  is  the  verse  of  all  others  that  has  any  plausible  appearance 
of  being  interpolated.  On  the  other  hand,  KeU  might  have  more  fuUy 
met  De  Wette's  use  of  the  reference  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  7)  to  the  Canaanite 
and  Perizrite  being  then  in  the  land,  as  thereby  inferring  their  expulsion 
at  the  time  the  author  vnrote,  by  more  than  the  statement  that  Abraham's 
possession  of  the  land  was  thereby  shewn  to  be  only  then  a  matter  of  faith. 
For  these  two  passages,  at  least  the  first,  have  evidently  a  retrospective 
application,  namely,  to  chap,  x.,  18  6.,  19  a.,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  datal 
determinateness  to  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  Canaanites  as  the  appointed 
pre-occupiers  of  the  land  of  promise. 

The  9€0(md  diviaion,  that  of  the  prophetical  writings,  is  sub-divided  into 
the  prophetico-historical,  and  the  purely  predictive;  and  in  each,  the  books 
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are  taken  up  seDarately,  and  the  various  ar^ments  for  and  against  their 
authenticity  ana  genuineness  are  discussed,  as  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
onward  development  of  the  theocracy — of  God's  moral  training  of  His  people 
— that  has  its  hasis  laid  in  the  books  of  Moses,  gives  the  key  to  the  right 
understanding  of  these,  cementing  them  together  as  necessary  and  ever- 
rising  tiers  in  the  same  spiritual  buildine,  and  shewing  whv  it  is  that  the 
historical  are  as  truly  named  prophetical  as  the  others.  The  one  set  ex- 
hibit the  gradual  evolution  of  God's  moral  purpose  in  deeds,  which  the 
other  does  in  words  ;  and  both  hold  somewhat  of  the  same  relationship  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  development  of  God's  truth,  that  the  miracles  of 
Christ  did  to  his  parables.  Frophecv,  properly  so  called,  explains  and 
impresses  on  the  conscience  what  the  history  illustrates  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  thus  both,  and  all,  are  didactic.  Each  book,  as  each  fact,  is  a 
link  in  the  chain ;  and  each,  thus  considered,  is  found  occupying  its  proper, 
its  needful  place,  and  formine  a  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  ana  credi- 
bility of  its  several  parts.  Without  this, — the  great  interweaving  and  con- 
necting thread  of  the  whole,— Scripture  students  will  have  comparatively 
little  to  oppose  to  the  attempted  disintegration  and  isolation  of  its  various 
books.  Keil,  therefore,  properly  opens  this  division  with  a  reference  to  the 
theocratic  principle  that  underlies  and  pervades  the  whole,  conditions  the 
form  of  the  history,  and  guides  in  the  choice  of  **  those  facts,  events,  and 
persons,  that  helped  or  hindered  the  course  of  theocratic  development." 
With  this  kept  in  view,  he  takes  up  each  of  these  books  in  succession,  and 
pursues  with  great  ability  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  of  criticism 
the^  present.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judg^,  8amuel,  and  Kings  are  thus 
reviewed  in  succession.  Amongst  the  points  handled  at  some  length  is 
that  of  the  chronology  in  Judges,  an  interesting  and  difficult  question, 
which  has  not  yet,  at  least,  b^n  satisfactorily  settled.  Inclined  on  the 
whole  to  side  with  KeU,  we  hardly  think  that  the  arguments  adduced  by 
DouqfcUy  in  his  parenthetical  note  (pp.  224-226),  are  altogether  conclusive. 
He  differs  from  Keilj  who  labours  to  reconcile  the  dates  in  Judges  and 
Samuel  with  1  Kings  vi.  1.  The  difficulty,  perhaps,  is  beyond  solution, 
especially  taken  in  connection  with  Paul's  statement  in  Acts  xiii.  20,  21. 
£iiV8  own  view,  as  stated  more  fuilv  in  his  (and  Delitzsch's)  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testameni,  Vol.  lY.  (Clark's  translation),  contains  many  strong 
points,  especially  as  to  the  chronological  parallelism  of  the  latter  half  of 
Jud^,  and  the  probabilitv  of  its  overlapping  the  earlier  portion  of  Samuel ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  Alford's  opposition,  the  reading  in  Acts  xiii.  20, 
supported  by  the  four  oldest  MSS.,  be  adopted,  and  then  the  inclusion  of 
Samuel's  own  time  with  that  of  Saul  be  not  altogether  forbidden  by 
Mf»i7St9  (ver.  21),  we  may  find  a  possible  wav  of  reconciling  the  Old  and 
Mew  Testament  chronology  on  the  point,  and  KeiTs  with  both. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  look  into  Keil*s  treatment  of  the  prophetical 
books.  They  are  each  examined  on  the  same  plan  as  those  preceding,  and 
are  introduced  by  an  able  and  thoughtful  chapter  on  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
and  its  place  in  the  development  of  the  theocracy.  His  views  are  pro- 
nounced and  well  defined,  differing  from  those  of  fileek,  who  here  seems 
scarcely  to  know  his  own  mind  on  the  subject. 

The  last  part  of  the  present  volume  takes  up  only  the  strictly  poetical 
section  of  the  Hagiographa,  namely,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, Lamentations,  and  £cclesia8tcs,  and  begins  with  a  long  and  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  Hebrew  poetry,  intermingled  wiw  what  one  is 
rather  surprised  to  find,  some  questionable  remark  on  the  inspiration  of 
these  sacred  writings,  as  if  it  were  of  a  lower  grade  or  quality  tnan  that  of 
the  other  Is^criptures.  His  language,  however,  is  rather  obscure  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  may  possibly  be  misunderstood.  The  controversy  regarding 
the  authorahip  and  age  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  identity  of  Koheleth  with 
Solomon,  concludes  the  volume.    Keil  himself  would  refer  the  book  to  the 
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latest  canonical  age,  while  Dr  Douglases  argamentB,  in  a  note  of  his  own, 
are,  some  of  them,  of  considerable  weight,  and  go  to  uphold  the  current 
Tiew  of  its  Solomonic  authorship.  But  we  have  said  enough,  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  our 
own  high  estimate  of  its  value  ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  wiU  prove  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  Bible  students  in  many  of  those  departments  of  criticism  that 
are  daily  growing  in  importance.  J.  I. 

History  of  (he  Christian  Church,  Bv  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  Edinburgh :  T.  & 
T.Clark.    1869. 

Church  history  has  generally  been  considered  a  very  dry  study.  We 
know  of  one  young  man,  distinj^uished  for  his  piety,  talent,  and  literary 
industry,  who,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  minis- 
try, gave  it  as  his  answer  that,  although  his  heart  pointed  to  that  work,  he 
could  not  endure  the  prospect  of  passing  through  that  valley  of  dry  bones, 
church  history.  This  confession  expresses  the  sentiment  of  many  others, 
we  believe ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  as  the  subject  has  hitherto  been 
taught  and  written  upon,  there  is  too  much  foundation  for  the  charge 
brought  against  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  arid  and  jejune  than  the  ordinary 
text-books  which  are  in  use.  Mosheim  is,  in  form  and  matter,  positively 
repubive.  !Milner,  with  more  unction,  is  prolix  and  divergent.  Neander 
is  a  Qermain  ocean  of  pietism  and  pleonasm.  Hagenbach  is  a  mere 
catalogue  raissonee,  Milner^s  "  Latin  Christianity,"  beautifully  as  it  is 
written,  deals  only  vrith  a  part  of  the  subject.  We  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  look  of  mingled  anguish  and  despair  with  which  a  student,  after  look- 
ing at  this  bill  of  fare,  once  put  the  question  to  us,  '^  But,  sir,  is  there  no 
short  work,  by  the  reading  ot  which  we  might  master  the  whole  subject?'* 
Abridgements  there  certainly  are ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  these  are  more 
unreadable  than  the  most  voluminous  histories.  In  the  act  of  compression 
the  whole  sap  and  substance  of  church  history  has  been  squeezed  out,  and 
its  "  bones  are  marrowless."  All  popular  histories  of  the  church,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  equally  fail  to  serve  their  purpose.  A  late  eminent 
church  historian,  when  asked  to  contribute  an  article  to  a  popular  encjclo- 
pedia  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  to  be  compnsed  in  a  very 
limited  space,  declared  that  he  would  as  soon  sit  down  to  wnte  the  creed  and 
ten  commandments  within  the  compass  of  a  sixpence.  But  there  is  surely 
room  for  a  history  of  the  church,  manageable  in  bulk  and  racy  in  matter, 
which  will  neither  alarm  the  indolence  nor  tax  the  patience  of  ordinary 
renders.  Such  a  work,  we  venture  to  think,  is  given  us  in  the  present 
volumes. 

Dr  Schaff  is  well  known  by  his  previous  historyof  the  Apostolic  Church. 
In  the  recently-published  autobiography  of  Dr  fiLrummacher,  we  find  an 
interesting  reference  made  to  our  author.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  had 
sent  a  deputation  to  secure  the  services  of  Krummacher,  then  pastor  at 
Elberfeld,  for  a  professorship  in  the  theological  seminary  of  Mercersburg. 
This  inritation  the  doctor  declined,  **  But,"  sajrs  he,  *'  1  recommended  to 
them,  in  my  stead,  Dr  Schaff,  at  that  time  a  private-docent  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berhn.  They  visited  him,  found  him  suitable  for  their  institution, 
and,  after  their  return,  proposed  him  to  the  synod,  lie  was  appointed  as 
professor  at  Mercersburg,  and  continues  there  to  the  present  dav,  making 
his  influence  extensively  and  beneficially  felt.  lie  has  taken  with  him  to 
America  the  sound  German  theology,  and  has  already  supplied  many  con- 
gregations there  with  thoroughly  educated  pastors."  ^  Dr  bchaff  has  since 
removed  to  New  York.  Combining,  as  he  does,  the  indomitable  industry 
of  the  German  scholar  with  the  practical  tendencies  of  his  adopted  country. 
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he  possessee  peculiar  qaalifioalions  for  the  work  to  which  he  has  now  de- 
voted himselt ;  and  the  volumes  before  us  give  ample  promise  of  his  suc- 
cess. It  is  true,  thej  only  bring  down  the  historv  of  the  church  to  the 
days  of  Augustine,  and,  as  be  proposes  to  extend  it  to  the  present  day, 
several  volumes  must  still  lie  before  us.  Dr  Schaff  cannot  treat  any  subject 
superficially ;  and  in  these  volumes  he  has  indulged  himself  bv  making 
excursions  into  what  may  be  termed  the  outlying  fields  of  church  history. 
We  might  refer  particularly  to  his  somewhat  redundant  chapter  on  the 
hymnology  of  the  ancient  church.  But  this  is  matter  of  taste,  and  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  his  minuteness  never  sinks  into  tediousness,  and  the 
student  who  prefers  graver  topics,  may  slip  over  the  endless  canticles  of  the 
early  fathers.  Dr  Schaff  has  succeeded  in  givine  very  graphic  sketches  of 
these  fathers — not  mere  centos,  compiled  from  other  histories,  but  gathered 
from  original  sources,  and,  in  many  instances,  from  their  own  writings. 
We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  healthy  evangelical  sentiment, 
or,  let  us  rather  say,  the  pure  biblical  theology  pervading  the  whole  nar- 
rative. Thus,  to  select  one  theme,  that  of  ancient  monasticism.  We  see 
nothing  of  that  unwholesome  sentimentalism,  now  so  commonly  exemplified 
in  our  literarv  productions,  which  induces  the  writer,  himself  anything  but 
an  ascetic,  to  lavish  indiscriminate  praise  on  the  followers  of  a  defunct  asceti- 
cbm — depicting  them  as  saints  of  the  highest  type,  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  forms  of  modem  Christianity.  Here,  monasticism  is  traced  from 
its  origin  to  its  development,  and  shewn  up  in  its  true  colours — as,  "  upon 
the  whole,  a  miserable  emaciation  and  caricature  "  of  Christianity.  And 
fret,  in  his  representations  of  these  misguided  devotees,  there  is  nothing 
ike  coarse  invective;  he  bears  witness  to  the  "  moral  earnestness,  which,  in 
even  its  mistakes  and  vagrancies,  we  must  admire."  Throughout  the  work, 
indeed,  by  ample  references  to  their  own  writing^,  he  allows  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  men,  and  the  times  in  which  thev  lived. 
)t  is  impossible,  of  course,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  notice  like  this, 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  character  and  contents  of  these  volumes ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
so  competent,  from  his  erudition  and  literarv  skill,  to  gni4>ple  with  a 
subject  of  such  immense  importance,  and,  at  toe  same  time,  so  thorou^y 
sound  in  his  theolo^cal  views,  and  so  capable,  from  his  enlightened  charity, 
of  sympathising  with  all  that  was  good  and  great  in  the  past  life  of  the 
church ;  and,  we  may  be  permitt^  to  add,  one  to  whose  contributions 
these  pages  have  been  frequentiy  indebted.  A  singular  fact,  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  is  stated  by  our  author  in  the  preface.  These  volumes,  it  ap- 
pears, were  written  by  Dr  Schaff  in  his  native  German,  and  were  translated 
from  his  manuscript  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Edward  D.  Yeomans.  This 
friendly  help  has  had  a  happy  effect,  combining  freedom  of  thought  in  the 
mother  tongue  with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  SngUsb  composition.  <'  He 
has,"  says  the  doctor,  **  executed  the  translation  with  a  rare  degree  of 
ability,  and  the  most  conscientious  fidelity,  and  thus  given  it  a  far  more 
English  dress  than  I  could  have  done  myself." 

A  Word  of  Comfort  for  the  Church  of  God.  A  Sermon,  by  Tbomas  Watson, 
Pastor  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London.  Preached  in  the  year 
1662.    London  :  Marlborough  &  Co.     1869. 

We  return  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  editor  for  having  put  us  in  poe- 
session  of  this  "  scarce  and  choice  sermon,  never  before  reprinted."  It  is 
not  included  in  the  ordinary  lists  of  Mr  Watson's  works ;  but  a  copv  was 
procured  by  the  editor  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Dean  Goode, 
and  has  thus  been  preserved  and  republished  at  a  very  seasonable  time. 
The  perusal  of  the  sermon  has  enhanced  our  estimate  of  its  author,  and 
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onr  admiration  of  the  class  of  diyines  to  which  he  belonged.  Mr  Watson 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Presbyterians  who  were  ejected  from  the 
the  English  Church  in  1662.  His  body  of  diyinity,  which  is  based  on  our 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  is  replete  with  sound  orthodoxy  and  genuine  piety, 
was  wont  to  be  a  favourite  and  familiar  book  in  Scottish  homes.  And  this 
sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  ejectment,  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting to  all  who  would  like  to  know  the  character  of  the  preachers  whom 
the  wise  government  of  the  second  Charles  deemed  it  necessary  to  silence, 
and  of  the  preaching  which  they  sought  to  suppress.  In  looking  over  this 
discourse,  nothine  has  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  total  absence  of  all 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered.  Not  a  word  of 
complaint  escapes  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  not  a  reflection  on  the  harsh 
intolerance  of  the  government.  Not  a  single  sob  or  sigh  extorted  bv  per- 
sonal suffering ;  nothing  but  a  gentle  Christian  ministration  of  comfort  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  day  of  her  darkness  and  affliction.  Can  any- 
thing be  finer  than  the  address  to  the  reader,  which  we  subjoin  : — 
"Christian  Reader — How  infinitely  happy  are  they  who  have  a  God  to  go 
to  !  The  saints  have  that  great  Prince  (Dan.  xii.  1)  on  their  side,  by  whom 
princes  reign.  They  are  in  such  a  condition  that  nothing  can  make  them 
miserable.  Take  away  their  money,  their  treasure  is  in  heaven  ;  banish 
them  their  country,  thev  are  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem ;  cast  them 
into  bonds,  their  consciences  are  free ;  kill  their  bodies,  thev  shall  rise 
again  ;  take  away  their  names,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.  This 
c2ls  to  mind  that  golden  aphorism  (Isa.  iii.  10),  '  It  shall  be  well  with  the 
righteous.'  Nay,  cu  present,  it  is  weU  with  them.  They  are  favourites 
of  the  Kine  of  heaven  ;  the  Lord  sets  them  as  a  seal  upon  His  heart  (Cant, 
riii.  6)  ;  He  sympathiseth  with  them  in  all  their  sufferings.  When  the 
rage  of  the  enemy  is  kindled,  are  not  God's  repeniinga  kindUd  too?  (Hos. 
xi.  8)  and  while  His  heart  is  fuU  of  sympathy,  so  long  His  head  will  be 
full  of  care.  This  tender  care  of  God  towardbs  His  church  militant  is  the 
subject  of  this  ensuing  discourse.  Cordials  are  kept  for  fainting.  Out  of 
this  vial  are  poured  forth — not  chymical,  but  spiritual  drops  of  consolation 
to  animate  us.  God  himself  is  the  church's  life-guard.  The  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Jndah  marcheth  in  the  head  of  the  siunt's  army.  This  makes 
"  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners"  (Cant.  vi.  4).  Jems  is  our 
Emanuel ;  then,  what  need  we  fear  though  the  earth  tremble  on  her  pil- 
lars ?  I  shall  not  further  expatiate,  but  commending  this  small  piece  to 
the  blessing  of  God, — I  remain,  thy  friend  and  servant  in  the  gospel, 
•*  Walbrook,  April  19.  1662."  "  Thomas  Watson." 

Dictionary  and  Concordance  oi  (he  Names  of  Towns  and  Places^  and  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  Terms  occurring  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Compiled  by  William  Henderson,  M.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1869. 

The  advantage  of  a  good  Concordance  to  students,  ministers,  and  all  who 
"  handle  the  word  of  God,"  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  time  has 
been,  indeed,  when  an  apology  was  deemed  necessary  for  supplying  such  a 
help  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  were  expected  to  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  their  Bibles  to  require  such  an  artificial  prompter  in  aid  of  memory. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  a  Concordance  in  the  light  of  a  mere  index  of 
Scripture  words.  The  progress  of  biblical  knowledge  demands  a  more 
minute  and  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  holy  writ ;  and, 
as  the  avocations  of  the  clergyman  in  this  busy  age  sSlow  him  little  leisure 
for  the  {>ersonal  investigations  of  the  critical  scholar,  the  Concordance  fur- 
nishes him  with  ready  references  to  passages  which  otherwise  might  never 
have  occurred  to  him.  Among  the  words  of  Scripture  none  are  more  im- 
portant to  know,  in  their  true  application  and  varied  connection,  than  the 
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{)roper  names  of  persons  and  places,  together  with  what  are  termed  appel- 
atives.  To  these  Dr  Henderson  has  confined  himself  in  the  comprehensiTe 
and  valuable  work  now  before  us  ;  and,  having  concentrated  the  whole  of 
his  attention  on  this  department,  it  no  longer  forms  a  mere  appendix,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cruden's  work,  but  a  large  volume,  expressly  devoted  to  the 
subject.  The  author  has,  with  native  modesty,  expressed  in  his  preface  a 
fear  lest,  amidst  a  variety  of  works  of  a  similar  kind,  his  may  be  deemed  to  be 
superfluous.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  what  he  has  accomplished,  in  affirming  that  the  present  Con- 
cordance possesses  qualities  not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  and  supplies 
a  desideratum  in  our  theological  libraries.  It  is  very  difficult  to  con* 
vey  in  few  words  to  readers  who  are  not  versant  in  such  inouiries,  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  such  a  work  as  that  before  us,  or  of  tne  upecific 
merits  which  it  possesses.  We  have  reason  to  know,  however,  that  it  is 
the  result  of  long,  intense,  and  persevering  labour  on  the  part  of  the  worthy 
author ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  there  are  several  points  on 
which  they  will  find  it  worthy  of  special  consideration.  First,  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  completeness^  and  we  are  persuaded  tbere  is  not  a  person  or  place 
mentioned  in  Scripture  which  is  not  traced  to  everpr  passage  in  which  it 
occurs.  Next,  it  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  quality  of  distinctiveness. 
While  in  other  Concordances  we  have  the  same  name  quoted  indiscrimin- 
ately wherever  it  may  occur,  we  have  here  the  greatest  care  shewn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  persons  and  places  to  whom  the  same  name  is  assigned. 
Again,  though  Dr  Henderson  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  us  the 
various  arbitrary  meanines  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Scripture  names, 
he  has  supplied  brief  notices  of  the  persons  and  places  referred  to.  We 
have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  fulness  of  the  references  to  the 
names  and  designations  of  the  Supreme  Being — '*  Lord,''  **  God,*'  and 
their  arrangement— not  under  the  connecting  words  or  particles,  as  in 
Cruden,  but  under  distinctive  meanings  of  tne  original  terms;  and  &s 
used,  objectively  and  subjectively,  a  task,  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
which  few  can  properly  estimate.  Dr  Henderson  has  followed  the  plan  of 
giving  the  references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  separate  Concord- 
ances, a  plan  which  mav  have  its  advantages,  but  which  we  regret  as  un- 
necessary, and  as  calculated  to  mislead  simple  and  unsuspecting  critics. 
One  of  these,  in  a  late  criticism  on  Dr  Henderson's  work,  was  led,  apparently 
from  not  attending  to  this  arrangement,  to  conclude  that  the  author  had 
omitted  all  notice  of  Baalzebub  in  the  New  Testament ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
looked  into  the  New  Testament  Concordance,  he  would  have  seen,  not 
Baalzebub,  but  Beelzebub,  which  Dr  Henderson  has  noticed  with  seven 
references.  To  prevent  such  blunders,  and  for  other  reasons,  we  would 
recommend  tliat,  in  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  both  Testaments  should  be 
amalgamated,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  references  at  once  under  the  glance  of 
the  reader.  Meanwhile,  we  most  cordially  commend  this  work  to  all 
students  of  Holy  Scripture. 

A  Book  for  Grandchildren,    By  Grandfather  Fiux  Friendly,  Author  of 
''  Sketches  and  Lessons  for  Daily  Life."    London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  little  books  for  children  we  ever  perused.  It  has 
a  speciality  about  it  as  if  it  had  been  written  for  a  real  circle  of  grand- 
children, and  adapted  to  special  incidents.  Hence  the  quaint  and  domestic 
interest  which  it  oreathes.  It  is  the  natural  and  elegant  talk  of  a  well- 
read  old  gentleman,  of  wide  and  genial  sympathies,  who  has  an  interest  in 
everything  that  comes  home  to  man's  business  and  bosom,  and  sees  all 
things  in  their  relation  to  Christ.  It  seems  certain  to  be  a  favourite  at 
once  as  a  book  for  the  young;  and  while  it  is  for  children,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  of  the  attempt  to  write  down  to  the  capacity  of  children  which  be- 
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oonMt  childish:  So  far  irom  this,  while  calculated  to  interest  the  young, 
it  e<]uallj  interests  all  who  can  sympathise  with  them,  and  its  beautifully 
Chnstiaa  spirit  makes  it  peculiarly  attractiye. 

ReastmB  of  Faith  ;  or,  ^  Ordar  of  (he  CkrisUan  Argument  Developed  and 
Exjdained.  Wi^  an  Appendix,  By  O.  S.  Drew,  M.A.  Second 
£^tion.    London:  Longman^  Green,  Header,  &  Dyer.    18G9. 

In  this  work  Mr  Drew  has  developed  and  explained  the  order  of  the 
argument  for  Christianity,  in  a  form  wnich  is  ingenious  in  conception  and 
admirable  in  execution.  To  confine  the  argument  within  moderate  limits, 
he  has  puriNDsely  ayoided  entering  into  details,  and  contents  himseU'  with 
famishing,  in  a  brief  space,  the  main  points  of  each  branch  of  the  ''evidences,*' 
referring  to  vartous  works  in  which  particular  parts  are  investigated  at 
length.  The  work  was  orimnally  intended  to  meet  the  difl^ulties  and  objec- 
tions of  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  author's  against  Ofaristiani^;  and,  as  that 
period  may  be  r^Eurded  as  representing  a  class  of  persons  whom  it  ia  not  un- 
common to  meet  vnth  in  the  present  d%y,  when  many  powerful  sceptical 
influences,  s<»entific,  literary,  and  others,  are  producing  on  many  inquiring 
minds,  in  some  instances,  a  settled  scepticism,  and  in  others,  at  least,  per- 
plexing doubts,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remove,  the  volume  ia  eminently 
fitted  to  be  extensively  useful  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1862,  and 
it  is  the  second  edition,  much  improved,  which  is  now  before  us. 

At  the  first  step  in  his  ar^^ment,  the  author  takes  up  tibe  Bible  simply  as 
a  volume  to  which  the  Christian  church,  that  has  existed  as  an  institution  or 
society  in  every  civilised  land^  in  every  century,  summons  the  attention  of 
men,  as  being  the  charter  of  its  authority,  and  the  exposition  of  what  it  is 
intended  to  accomplish  in  the  world,  and  which,  tbere&re,  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  having  daims  on  our  earnest  and  candid  consideration.  This 
volume,  while  its  subject-matter  is  of  great  variety,  is  yet  chiefly  of  a 
historiail  character,  commencing  at  the  most  remote  period,  and  running 
on  to  more  than  four  thousand  years,  and,  indeed,  if  its  prophecies  are  in- 
duded,  to  the  dose  of  time,  all  the  various  materials  of  which  it  consists 
clustering  around,  and  being  interwoven  with,  its  history.  In  this  respect  it 
is  strikingly  contraated  with  the  Vedas,  the  sacred  books  of  Brahminism, 
and  vrith  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book  of  Mahometanism ;  in  which  are  found 
abstractions,  devout  and  philosophical,  forins  of  worship,  precepts,  medita- 
tions, but  no  connected  history  of  individuals,  fiunilies,  or  a  nation. 

The  Bible,  thus  adopting,  in  the  main,  a  historical  shape,  invites  the  reader 
to  test  its  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  by  the  same  principles  by  which 
the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  any  historical  work  is  tested.  Begin- 
ning with  the  New  Testament,  the  author  applies  the  historical  tests,  and 
fin(u  indubitable  proofs  of  its  authentidty,  or  of  the  truth  of  its  contents. 
Fot  example,  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  which,  as  recorded 
by  the  evangelists,  are  intermixed  with  facts  relating  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  Palestine,  to  the  condition  of  things  then  existing  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  personal  habits  of  the  chief  men  of  the  dty,  are  amply  verified  in 
the  most  minute  particulars,  when  tested  by  other  and  independent  sources 
of  information.  Again,  the  authentidty  of  the  history  of  Paul  related  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  singularly  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  minute 
details  and  alludons  with  which  it  is  interwoven  to  tne  customs,  manners, 
and  events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  with  contemporaneous  history, 
searching  geographical  and  historical  investigations,  excavated  ruins,  coins, 
and  monuments  recently  discovered.  Then  there  is  the  caUn  but  over- 
whelming argument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  larger  portion  of 
those  documents  constructed  by  Paley  in  his  Horse  Paulinse,  in  which  be 
brings  out  a  multitude  of  minute,  circuitous,  and  oblique  coincidences  be- 
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tween  PauPs  letters  and  his  biography,  as  rcoorded  in  the  Acts,  that  admit 
of  no  explanation  except  what  is  furnished  by  tmth  and  reality. 

The  author  next  examines  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
are  its  contents,  and  in  tracing  its  pages,  his  notice  is  at  once  arrested  by 
the  fact  that  its  great  central  object  is  Christ.  This  Person,  whom  the  Qos- 
pels  so  fully  present,  is  unlike  any  other  of  the  children  of  men.  He  is 
wholly  free  from  the  blemishes  or  imperfections  to  be  met  with  in  aU 
others  of  the  human  race ;  and  in  all  his  actions  and  demeanour,  in  every 
circumstance  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  displayed  the  most  exalted  and 
Godlike  character.  Such  is  the  impression  regarding  him  produced  by  the 
Gospels,  even  upon  those  who  have  denied  equally  the  diyinity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  Who,  then,  can  this  person  be, 
who  was  so  unlike,  while  yet  so  identified  with  the  men  around  him  ?  for 
at  this  stage  of  the  argument  he  is  contemplated  simply  as  a  human  cha* 
racter^  as  a  personage  of  history.  But  one  thing  is  plain,  that  even  regard- 
ing him  solely  under  this  aspect,  we  are  at  least  bound  to  attend  to  what 
he  has  declared  concerning  himself  and  his  work. 

Having  thus  establish^  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
exhibited  the  character  of  Christ  as  portrayed  by  the  evangelists,  though 
regarding  him  as  yet  only  as  an  extraordinary  human  person,  the  author, 
in  prosecuting  his  plan,  advances  step  by  step,  making  sure  his  ground  as 
he  proceeds,  proving,  among  other  things,  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  he  bad  done  that  of  the  Now,  till  he  reaches  the  climax  of  his 
argument — a  conclusion  which  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  consequently  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  system  of  religion. 

The  process  of  severe  and  masterly  logic  by  which  the  author  advances 
till  he  brings  the  whole  argument  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  captivate  and  enchain  the  intelligent  reader,  and  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  sceptical  or  the  doubting.  A  more 
appropriate  volume  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men  for  their 
establishment  in  the  faith,  or  to  arm  them  for  its  defence,  or  to  extricate 
them  from  the  meshes  of  unbelief ;  and  it  has  this  recommendation  that 
the  argument  is  so  compressed  that  the  whole  can  be  read  in  a  few  hoars. 

The  Function  of  the  Four  Gospels^  viewed  in  Connedion  wiih  Recent 
Criticism:  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theological  College  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  October  5th,  1869.  By  the  Rev. 
Petee  Lorimer,  D.D,j  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Exegetic  Theolo^. 
Published  by  Request.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street     1869. 

If  the  friends  of  divine  revelation  have  some  reason  to  feel  alarmed  at 
the  recent  exhibitions  of  a  daring  and  unscrupulous  criticism,  which  aims 
at  subverting  all  belief  in  the  supernatural,  they  have  equal  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  numerous  champions  whom  these  attacks  have 
called  forth  in  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel.  Indeed,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  former  class  of  writers  bear  no  proportion,  in  number  or  in 
weight,  to  those  of  the  latter.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  from  the  sensation 
of  surprise,  or  horror  as  it  may  be,  which  these  sceptical  writings  have 
created,  and  the  noise  which  they  have  produced  amidst  the  calm  of  Chris- 
tian loyalty  prevailing  around  us,  that  thev  possess  an  unwonted  power  of 
argument,  and  must  be  armed  with  some  deadly  weapons  of  assault ;  while, 
in  point  of  fact,  like  Fenian  conspirators,  they  owe  their  notoriety  more  to 
the  very  wildness  of  their  attempts  than  to  anything  real  or  substantial 
in  their  resources.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  these  authors  would  have 
secured  fame  in  any  other  field  of  literature ;  they  have  exalted  themselves 
in  virtue  of  the  very  sacredness  of  the  vrritings  which  they  depreciate ;  and, 
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like  the  ancient  incendiary,  have  sought  an  anenviable  immortality  for  their 
names  by  setting  fire  to  the  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
struck  by  observing  the  vast  array  of  talent  and  learning,  which,  as  shewn 
in  the  lecture  before  us,  has  been  concentrated  on  a  sinele  branch  of  the 
Christian  evidence,  that,  namely,  which  is  drawn  from  tne  character  and 
life  of  Jesus  himself.  '^  As  usual,*'  says  Dr  Lorimer,  "  the  line  of  defence 
has  been  sugseeted  by  the  tactics  of  the  assault"  ''  The  life  of  Jesus/'  by 
Strauss,  callM  forth  immediately  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Neander, 
and  the  beautiful  treatise  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,  by  Ullman — a  truly 
original  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Other  eminent 
Germans  have  followed  in  the  same  direction,  especially  Lange,  in  his  ''Life 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  Baumgarten,  in  his  ''History  of  Jesus;" 
Ebrard,  in  his  "  Critique  of  the  Gospel  History ; "  Domer,  m  bis  "  Essay 
on  the  Sinless  Perfection  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  Uhlhom,  iti  his  "  Modem 
Representations  of  the  Life  of  Jesus ; "  and  Schaff,  in  his  striking  and 
effective  work  on  "  The  Miracle  of  History."  Protestant  France  has  con- 
tributed a  noble  work  to  the  same  service  from  the  hand  of  her  most  bril- 
liant writer,  Pressense's  "  Jesus  Christ :  His  Time,  His  Life,  and  His 
Work;"  while  Holland  and  America,  and  our  own  country,  without  having 

Erofluced  anything  on  so  laree  and  complete  a  scale  as  some  of  these  works, 
avo  all  made  valuable,  partial  contributions  to  the  same  cause,  by  the  pens 
of  Oestersee,  Nichob,  and  Young — not  to  mention  others."  This  excel- 
lent lecture,  delivered  at  the  openine  of  the  English  Presbyterian  College, 
is  the  first  of  a  course  in  which  Dr  Lorimer  projposes  to  follow  in  the  name 
direction.  After  adverting  to  the  functions  of  the  four  Gospels,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  shewing  how  the 
deniers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  have  been  driven  up,  by  the  force 
of  historic  evidence,  supplied  by  recent  discoveries,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
apostolic  age;  and  he  concludes  by  exhibiting,  in  glowine  terms,  the  eviden- 
tial light  flowing  from  him  who  is  the  embc^iment  of  the  truth,  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself,  to  which  primitive  source  of  conviction,  the  evidences,  after 
describing  a  cycle,  have  again  came  round.  This  lecture  will  enhance  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  being  distinguished  by  an  able  and  d^sighted 
exhibition  of  the  argument,  and  by  that  thorouzb  appreciation  of  its  difficul- 
ties which  can  only  be  acquired  by  mastering  all  tnat  has  been  written  pro 
and  con  on  the  subject. 

Grace  and  Truth,  under  Twdve  different  Aspects,  By  W.  P.  Mackay,  M.  A., 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Hull.  Edinburgh  :  James  Payor.  London  : 
Nisbet  &  Co.    1869. 

This  18  a  well  written  book,  devout  in  spirit,  ingenious  in  execution,  and 
original  in  thought  If  delivered  in  the  form  of  discourses,  they  must  have 
been  singularly  captivating,  from  the  liveliness  of  their  stvle  and  the  home- 
liness of  their  illustrations ;  for  even  in  the  quietude  of  the  closet  we  have 
perused  them  with  sustained  interest.  The  author  has  evidently  studied  to 
present  the  truths  of  the  gospel  under  aspects  fitted  to  arrest  popular  atten- 
tion, and  with  a  special  eye  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  which  dis- 
tinguish Englishmen.  In  this,  we  think,  he  has  succeeded  to  admiration. 
We  have  been  particularlv  struck  with  the  author's  powers  in  what  may 
be  called  the  practical  and  experimental  department  of  Scripture  herme- 
neutics.  As  specimens  of  what  we  mean,  we  might  refer  to  his  remarks  on 
the  phrase,  "  bom  of  water,"  and  to  the  history  of  the  Canaanitish  woman. 
The  conversations,  real  or  imaginary,  by  which  he  enforces  his  points  tend 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  didactic  teaching ;  and  altogether,  while  thero 
is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  more  offensive  aspects  of  the  truth,  the  work 
ii  fitted  to  lommend  it  to  general  acceptation.     As  an  example  of  the 
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freshness  and  originalitj  of  the  author's  yiews,  we  might  pdnt  in  particular 
to  the  chapter  entitled,  "  Under  the  Sun/* — an  ingenious  key  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  in  the  much  canvassed  book  of  Eoclesiastes. 

Admiring,  as  we  do,  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  this  Tolnme,  we  regret 
to  discover  certain  strange  doctrinal  statements,  for  which,  considering  the 
religious  bodj  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account. 
Dt  Mackav  (for  he  can  now  add  M.D.  as  well  as  M.A.  to  his  name),  is  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  It  is  surely  no  part  of 
the  creed  of  that  church  that  '*  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Son  of 
Qod,  in  incarnation  '*  (p.  82) ;  that  **  every  Christian  has  an  evil  nature 
within  him  "  (p.  130) ;  that ''  regeneration  must  precede  justification  ;  '*  in 
other  words,  that  God  only  justifies  those  who  have  been  previously  made 
new  creatures  by  rocoiviog  "  the  life  of  Christ "  (p.  72).  We  can  under- 
stand how  such  expressions  may  be  modified  and  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  truth  as  taught  in  our  standards;  but  it  throws  a  veil  of  mysticism 
over  its  familiar  features,  which  makes  one  startle  and  stare  a  little  before 
recognising  the  likeness.  What,  for  example,  can  be  made  of  the  follow- 
ing piece  of  transcendentalism: — ''It  is  not  I  (literally  no  longer  1), 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  no  longer  Saul  the  Pharisee— Saul  the  pre- 
tender to,  and  striver  after,  righteousness  by  law — but  one  who  has 
submitted  himself  to  God's  righteousness ;  (me  who  has  submitted  him- 
self to  he  put  out  of  existence  judiciaUy^  that  is  to  say,  in  God^s 
reckoning;  and  is  now  known  only  as  the  one  who  is  living  in  Christ, 
living  unto  God  "  (p.  170).  Can  this  mean  that  the  justification  of  the 
believer  took  place  when  Christ  died  and  rose  again  ?  or  are  we  to  suppose 
that  he  is  iustified  by  partaking  of  the  resurrection-life  of  Christ?  This 
would  be  the  Sandemanian  theory,  long  since  exploded.  Instead  of  regard- 
ing the  language  of  Paul,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  as  teaching  that,  In 
virtue  of  union  with  Christ  through  faith  in  the  cross,  be  was  now,  as  it 
were,  crucified  with  Christ ;  being  dead  to  the  law  as  a  creditor ;  dead  to  sin 
as  a  master ;  dead  to  the  world  as  an  enemy,  Dr  Mackay  understands  the 
apostle  as  speaking  in  the  past  tense,  or,  as  he  says,  in  the  perfect  passive ; 
not  "  I  am  crucified,"  but  "  I  have  been  crucified  "  with  Christ.  In  other 
words,  when  Christ  was  crucified  I  was  crucified.  We  can  only  regard  this 
as  an  unhappy  dislocation  of  the  order  of  the  gospel,  and  fitted  to  obscure 
the  plain  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we 
might  have  had  something  to  say  to  Dr  Mackay  regarding  his  views  about 
faith,  whieh,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  some  passages  in  his  book,  he  would 
represent  as  nothing  more  than  a  belief  that  Christ  is  ours  because  God 
offers  him  to  our  acceptance  in  the  gospel.  We  humbly  think  he  cannot  be 
ours  till  we  accept  of  the  gift,  ^*  A  man  is  saved,"  he  says,  ''on  account  of 
Christ  having  died  in  his  place ;  he  knows  that  he  is  saved  because  God 
tells  him  in  his  word.  lie  believes  God."  There  is  a  sad  jumble  here. 
The  meritorious  ground  of  salvation  is,  no  doubt,  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
if  the  question  is,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  the  gospel  reply  is,  not 
that  a  man  is  saved  because  Christ  died  in  his  place,  but,  '*  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chrbt,  and  thou  shalt  bo  saved."  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith."  And  where  does  God  tell  any  man  in  his  word  that  he  is 
saved.  And  yet  we  cannot  charge  our  author  with  being  vrilfully  unsound, 
for  within  a  few  sentences  of  the  above,  we  reioice  to  find  him  urging  the 
necessity  of  faith,  in  the  good  old  terms  in  which  it  has  ever  been  repre- 
sented by  evangelical  divines  : — "  1  believe  in  Him—  not  merely  in  his  nis- 
torical  existence— but  I  trust  Him ;  I  receive,  I  rest  upon  Him  alone  for 
my  salvation  "  (p.  68). 
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Suaiing  no  Th^y  and  Kitting  no  Murcler ;  or,  our  so-cdUed  Commercial 
BespectMUtv  Unmasked.  By  0ns  or  thb  Miluon.  Edinburgh  : 
Printed  bj  John  Greig  &  Son.    1869. 

A  seasonable  tractate  on  the  mercantile  iniquities  of  the  time,  writ  ten 
evidentlj  by  a  shrewd  observer  of  what  is  going  on ;  a  man  of  business,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  reflection,  who  brings  the  evil-doers  whom  the 
law  may  not  reach  before  the  tribunals  of  Christian  principle  and  honour- 
able feeling ;  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  and  neither  mincing  nor 
disguising  the  matter.  It  opens  up  a  vei^  sad  and  startling  view  of  our 
social  economy,  and  we  hope  may  lead  to  its  cure. 


The  Gates  Ajar.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.    London :  Sampson,  Low, 
Son,  &  Marston.    1869. 

Men^  Women,  and  Ghosts.    A  Collection  of  Stories.    By  Elizabeth  Phelps. 
London  :  &mpson,  Low,  &e.    1869. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  a  sensation  or  two  of  something  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  commonplace  life,  will  be  fuUv  gratified  by  these  little 
volumes.  Amidst  much  that  is  dreamy  and  dubious.  Miss  Phelps  has  fur- 
nished some  beautiful  tales,  dressed  up  in  the  true  American  style.  "Gates 
Ajar  *'  deals  with  the  subject  of  recognition  in  a  future  state,  as  it  has  sel- 
dom been  dealt  with,  and  it  may  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in  our  pages 
hereafter.  Of  the  last-mentioaed  work  we  shall  only  say  it  is  the  product 
of  true  genius.    Miss  Phelps  is,  in  fact,  our  transatlantic  Sterne. 


Heads  and  Tales ;  or,  Anecdotes  and  Stories  of  Quadrupeds,  and  other 
Beasts,  chieflv  connected  with  Incidents  in  the  Histories  of  more  or 
less  Distinjguished  Men.  Compiled  and  Selected  by  Adam  White,  late 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum.  London  : 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

t 

We  are  glad  to  meet  with  our  old  friend  Mr  Adam  White,  to  whom,  in 
former  days,  we  were  so  much  indebted  as  our  guide  through  the  British 
Museum,  with  the  xoolog^cal  treasures  of  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  which,  existing  between  "  heads  and  tales,"  he  was 
always  so  r^y  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends.  The  fruits  of  his 
experience  and  reeeajrohes  in  that  department  he  has  embodied  in  this 
volume:  and  these  being  connected  with  distinguished  characters,  and  with 
anecdotes  drawn  from  a  very  comprehensive  field  of  reading  the  result  is  a 
compilation  of  no  ordinary  interest.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  specially 
noommending  this  collection  as  well  adapted  to  youthful  readers.  It  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  useless  and  fandful  trash  now  too  often  palmed 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  entertainment.  It  will  repress  the  spirit  of 
cnielty  to  animals,  often  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  a  heartless  and 
inhaman  disposition,  and  inspire  a  wholesome  sympathy  with  all  God's 
creatozes. 
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Church  Doctrine  and  PrcLctice :  A  Series  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Jamm 
A.  Sellar,  A.m.,  Incumbent  of  St  Peter's,  Edinburgh.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1869. 

These  sermons,  which  are  short,  are  tastefully  written  compositions — 
elegant,  without  tinsel  or  meretricious  ornament;  in  doctrine  they  are  strictly 
orthodox ;  and  their  aim  is  the  enforcement  of  sobriety,  righteousness,  and 
godliness.  The  subject  of  the  first  discourse  is  "  The  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness ;  "  and  from  this  aspect  of  the  Sarionr*s  character,  the  spring  of  all 
our  hopes,  and  the  centre  around  which  they  cluster,  all  the  other  discourses 
take  their  colour  and  complexion.  The  volume  will  doubtless  be  much 
appreciated  by  such  as  enjoy  the  ministry  of  the  author,  and  it  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  others.  On  the  Sabbath  it  wiU  be  a  valuable  companion 
and  a  useful  monitor  on  many  important  matters  relating  to  dirine  truth 
and  Christian  deportment. 

Life  of  James  Hamilton^  D,D.,  F.L.S.     By  the  Rev.  William  Arkot, 
Edinburgh.    James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  London.    1870.    (Pp.  600). 

An  early  copy  of  this  most  interesting  volume  oomes  into  our  bands,  in 
time  bordering  so  closely  on  the  extreme  and  final  exigencies  of  the  press, 
to  permit  of  little  more  than  our  signalising  its  arrival.  We  remt  this  the 
less,  that  we  have  it  in  view  to  devote  an  article  to  a  full  examination  and 
estimate  of  it  in  our  next  number.  That  this  ineritable  delay  on  our  part,  or 
on  the  partof  any  reviewers  whatsoever,  could  injuriously  affect  the  circulation 
of  the  book,  no  one  that  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  "  James  Hamilton  *' 
can  conceive  to  be  possible.  The  subject  of  the  Biography,  and  the  com- 
petence of  the  Biographer,  are  too  well  known  to  render  any  article  or  any 
notice  of  ours  necessary  to  secure  acceptance  to  Mr  Amot's  "Life  of  James 
Hamilton."  The  number  of  the  years  is  not  now  small  since  Mr  Amot 
embalmed  the  memory  of  James  Halley;  and  his  right  hand  has  not  forgot 
its  cunning  in  dealing  with  the  "  myrrh,  and  does,  and  cassia  out  of  %be 
ivory  palaces,"  wherewith,  in  measure,  the  garments  of  the  royal  priesthood, 
under  Christ  the  priestly  King,  are  perfumed.  How  rich  in  treasured  holy 
memories  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland  has  grown  since  that  first 
memoir  from  our  author's  pen  1  and  now  he  has  hSA  the  honour,  and  tiie 
mournful  joy  of  **  photographing  "  one  of  the  finest  spirits  that  ever 
breathed  among  us.  How  could  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  be  to 
him  other  than  a  labour  of  love  emphatically?  And  how  can  the  perasal 
of  it  be,  to  all  who  take  heed  how  tney  read,  other  than  a  means  of  grace 
— an  occasion  of  spiritual  instruction  and  great  delight?  It  was  never 
less  necessary  for  us  to  recommend  a  volume  to  our  refers. 


"TheOUof  Joy  for  Mourning."    By  the  Rev.  Gborob  Philip,  M.A.,  Free 
St  John's,  Edinburgh.    John  MacUiren,  Edinburgh.    Pp.  29. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  characterise  Mr  Philip's  admirable  littie 
volume,  entitled  <'  Triumph."  And  we  shall  merely  say  that  this  di8C<nir9e, 
— suggested  by  the  death  of  that  man  of  rare  refined  Christian  character, 
and  high  professional  celebrity,  the  late  greatly  beloved  Dr  Begbie, — ex- 
hibits the  same  characteristics  of  fine,  clear  thinking,  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  high  Christian  thought,  and  delicately  beautiful  and  oonstantiy 
recurring  illustration.  To  mourners  it  is  eminentiy  fitted  to  be  as  the  oil 
of  joy,  and  as  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
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London  and  Calcutta  Compared^  in  (heir  Eeaihenisnij  their  PrimUges,  and 
iheir  Prospects:  shewing  the  great  claims  of  Forei^  MissioDs  upon 
the  Ohristian  Church.  By  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.,  foreign  Secretary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  for  Twenty-two  Years  Mission- 
ary of  the  Society  in  Calcutta.  Sixth  Thousand.  London :  James 
Nishet  &  Co.,  21  fiemers  Street.    1869. 

The  design  of  this  interesting  essay  is  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  more 
strenuous,  united  efforts  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions ;  and  its  plan  seems 
to  have  been  sn^ested  by  a  strange  statement  of  Dr  Pusey,  to  the  effect, 
''  that  it  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  for  thousands  of  people  in  Eng- 
land to  have  been  born  in  Calcutta,  for  there  they  would  have  some  chance 
of  being  brought  within  the  means  of  grace ;  whereas  in  England  they 
were  entirely  neglected."  The  utter  falsity  of  this  sentiment  Mr  Mullens 
undertakes  to  shew.  Of  London  and  of  Calcutta  he  has  given  us  lively 
panoramas ;  but  he  deals  mainly  with  facts  and  statistics,  and  has  given  a 
compendious  view  of  the  whole  field  of  home  and  foreign  operations.  Of 
both  of  these,  being  evidently  a  man  of  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  nature,  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  brightest  anticipation.  To  such  as  take  their  mea- 
sure of  foreign  missions  from  the  few  converts  they  have  produced,  or  from 
the  sneering  reports  of  worldly-minded  travellers,  we  would  recommend 
the  following  sentences,  which  we  make  no  apology  for  here  inserting : — 
"  One  mighty  victory  has  been  gained  by  Christian  missions  which  has  been 
little  thought  of,  but  which  in  my  judgment  is.  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
all  others  put  together.  I  mean  the  healthy  and  elevated  state  of  public 
opinion  which,  wherever  long  at  work,  they  have  produced  in  communities 
at  large.  ...  It  is  felt  most  deeply  of  all  in  India.  Apart  from  all  converts, 
a  mighty  change  has  already  been  produced  in  the  knowledge  and  convic- 
tions of  the  people  at  Urge.  Everywhere  do  the  Hindoos  confess  that 
an  idol  is  nothing,  and  that  bathing  in  the  Ganges  cannot  really  wash  away 
sin.  Everywhere  are  they  learning  that  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
Father,  and  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Caste 
is  increasingly  felt  to  be  a  burden.  And  the  new  school,  numbering  in 
Bengal  many  thousands  of  adherents, — some  Brahmists,  many  more  not 
Brahmists,  but  all  holding  theisUc  opinions, — ^are  seekine  a  better  wa^,  and 
are  anxious  to  cast  aside  the  grosser  rites  and  beliefs  of  Hindooism,  vnthout 
suffering  the  public  |)enalties  hitherto  involved  in  so  doing.  Thus  a  ^wer- 
fal  grasp  has  oeen  laid  upon  the  national  idolatry  to  keep  it  back,  while  the 
empire  moves  forward.  Thus  a  healthy  change  on  a  large  scale  has  taken 
I^aice  in  the  knowledge  and  feelings  of  the  people  generally,  while  direct 
conversions  from  the  middle  classes  haye  been  comparatively  few,  and  the 
native  churches  in  the  cities  have  not  grown  lai^e.  The  very  cohesion  in 
the  elements  of  public  and  social  life,  which  has  kept  India  back,  will  make 
the  rain  of  Hindooism  the  more  complete  when  the  wedge  of  the  gospel  has 
been  ddven  farther  home. 

"  All  this  should  elevate  our  idea  of  the  results  already  secured  by  Christian 
missions,  and  lead  us  to  sustain  and  enlarge  them  with  alacrity  and  thank- 
fUnese.  If  we  take  no  account  of  other  results,  this  change  alone  would 
compensate  us  for  the  labours  of  the  past,  for  the  suffering  endured,  the 
self-denial  borne,  the  expenditure  incurred.  The  impressions  made,  the 
oonviotions  produced,  the  new  and  active  thought  awakened,  tell  us  of  pos- 
nbilities  in  the  future  to  which  the  pains  of  the  past  are  poor.  With  our 
skiUed  agencies,  all  shaped  by  experience ;  ¥rith  plans  well  tried ;  with  our 
veisionB  and  our  literature  in  every  tongue ;  with  China  opened  widely  in 
answer  to  prayer ;  ¥rith  India  deeply  moved ;  with  Africa  free ;  with  Poly- 
nesia raised  and  civilised ;  with  Biadagascar  purified  by  fire, — what  tokens 
have  we  received  of  manifest  blessing,  of  divine  approval  and  of  divine  help  I 
The  old  systems  have  fallen,  or  are  paralysed,  or  are  trembling  vrith  fear;  and 
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the  yoang  life  of  the  world  is  drawing  towards  fireedom  and  irath.  Oor 
resalts  are  incomplete ;  they  are  bat  an  earnest  of  saocessee  to  be  gathered 
in  the  future ;  and  the  full  reward  will  be  reaped  more  truly  as  w  jears 
go  bj.    But  how  noble  that  reward  will  be !  "  (Pp.  186-188.) 

The  First  Christian  Apology.  A  Sermon,  Preached  in  Regent  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church,  October  10. 1869.  By  the  Ber.  J.  Oswald  Ptkb, 
M.A.    London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

We  have  road  this  noble  sermoa  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  oor* 
dially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readen.  It  was  felt  by  all  who 
heard  it  delivered  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  repntaticm  of  the  author,  and  of 
the  important  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached;  and  it  loses  nothing  of  its 
interest  and  effect  by  bein^  read  in  print.  The  subject  was  well  chosen  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  ministry  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  the 
d>ility  of  the  treatment  was  equal  to  the  seasonableness  and  weight  of  the 
subject.  The  sermon  has  the  ring  of  a  manifesto,  and,  unlike  most  sermons, 
speaks  home  with  equal  power  to  the  belief  and  unbelief  of  an  ase-^ 
nobly  chiding  the  narrow-minded  fears  of  the  one,  and  forcefully  rebuk- 
ing the  intel£ctual  arrogauoe  and  false  philosophy  of  the  other.  ''  What 
the  author  had  in  view,"  he  tells  us  in  a  prefatory  note,  "  was  to  reduce  to 
its  simplest  issues  the  question  betwixt  belief  and  unbelief,  and  point  out 
the  incidence  of  that  evidence  upon  which  belief  must  mainly  rest.  In 
choosing  to  open  his  minis^  in  a  new  field  with  such  a  subject,  it  vras  also 
his  desire  at  once  to  protest  against  that  narrow  dread  of  modem  research 
into  Christianity,  which  is  at  present  assisting  to  alienate  from  evangeli- 
cal religion  reflecting  and  studious  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assert 
his  personal  conviction  that  the  faith  of  Christ  has  a  basis  in  supernatural 
facts  too  secure  for  any  research  to  shake  it."  The  preacher  has  kept  both 
these  bearings  of  his  subject  steadily  in  view  throughout,  and  he  has  dealt 
with  both  in  a  style  of  much  originality,  lucidity,  and  power. 


The  Lord*8  Prayer.  Lectures  by  Bev.  Adolpo  Sapbu,  B*A.  London : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street.    1870. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  must  ever  command  the  devout  and  leverential  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian.  So  simple  is  it  that  the  infant  is  often  taught  to  lisp  it 
on  its  mother's  knees,  and  yet  it  is  so  fraught  with  profound  and  mystMnoos 
lessons,  that  we  must  confess  ourselves,  with  Luther,  to  be  only  learning 
its  petitions  in  our  life,  while  it  vrill  take  eternity  to  give  them  theur 
answers.  Of  this  divine  prayer,  the  volume  before  os  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  expositions  which  have  been  written  upon  it  by  learned  and 
pious  expositors. 

These  lectures,  which  were  delivered  bv  the  author  in  the  ordiiMtfy  oonrse 
of  ministration  to  his  congregation,  have  been  miblislMd  inoemplianee  with 
a  desire  expressed  by  many  of  his  hearers.  <' There  can  acareety,"  be  mys, 
«  be  a  more  comprehensive  subject,  for  this  model  of  prayer  embnMes  every 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  every  aspect  of  Christian  life.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  it  in  eonneotion  vrith  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  m 
(he  Pentecostal  light  of  the  Epistles,  oonvinoed  that  only  thus  its  true  and 
full  meaning  can  be  found." 

Into  the  spirit  of  his  great  theme,  the  author  enters  with  the  ^omprdben- 
sion  and  grasp  of  a  powmnl  mind ;  and  its  high  and  august  mysteries  he 
Inminonsly  unfolds,  preeonting  them  often  in  beautiful  and  stoilun^  Uglita, 
and  in  a  style  which,  while  without  elaboration,  is  remarkable  for  its  perw 
spicuity  and  force.    His  theolc^  is  the  masculine  and  healthful  theoujgr 
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of  the  RefoniutioD,  and  of  the  English  Poritans  of  the  aeronteenth  cen- 
turr,  with  whose  worke  he  ie  familiar,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  whioh  he  has 
added  an  aoqnaintanee  with  the  most  eminent  Qerman  theologians,  but 
withoat  oontraoting  from  them  any  heretical  taint.  The  lectures  may  thos 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  the  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  by  tho 
lees  informed. 

Tbeaothor^s  answer  to  the  diffionlty  which  some  have  felt  in  using  this 
pnyer  becaose  they  did  not  recognise  its  eyangelical  character,  or  find  in  it 
either  the  name  of  Jesns,  or  any  special  reference  to  the  atonement,  is  brief 
bat  oomplete,  confirming  the  obsenration  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  chorch, 
that  '<  the  Lord's  Plrayer  is  the  gospel  abbreyiated." 

The  af*gQments  advanced  by  the  author  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
penml  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  during  the  millennium,  do  not  carry 
eonnetion  to  our  mind ;  but  into  this  subject  we  do  not  now  enter,  and  we 
weold  rather  dwell  on  the  points  on  which  we  agree  with  the  author,  than 
oa  those  on  which  we  differ  from  him,  in  a  work  which  commends  itself  so 
inghly  to  our  approyal.  Among  other  excellencies  of  the  yolume,  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  exhibits  the  exalted  morality  of  the  gospel,  which 
ii  Dot  in  a  mere  didactic  form,  as  a  heathen  moralist  would  present  moral 
dotj,  bat  always  in  combination  with,  and  as  springing  out  of,  evangelical 
troth;  a  style  of  preaching  which,  as  has  been  amply  shewn  by  the  history 
of  the  chorch,  has  ever  produced  a  much  higher  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lenee  than  where  moral  duty  has  been  expounded  and  enforced  apart  from 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  a  yolume  so  rich  in 
■otmd,  ligoroua  theological  thought ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  obtain  the 
luge  circoktion  which,  from  its  genuine  merits,  it  so  well  deserves. 


The  FaUhfiU  Witness :  Being  Expository  Ledures  on  the  EpMes  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  R.  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the 
Lock  ChapeL  London:  William  Hunt  &  Company,  Holies  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.    1869. 

The  author  of  these  lectures  very  properly  rejects  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  strenuously  advocated  by  many  learned  men,  that  the 
epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  are  a  prophetic  picture  of  the 
diordi  to  the  end  of  time ;  and,  regarding  this  as  a  complete  misapprehen- 
non  of  the  meaning,  he  understands  them  as  being  strictly  historical,  re- 
ftrriog  solely  to  the  condition  of  these  churches  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  but  as  intended  to  be  of  permanent  value  by  furnishing  les- 
sem  adapted  for  the  warning,  instruction,  and  encouragement  of  the  church 
(^  Christ  in  every  age.  He  has  carefully  studied  his  subject,  and  he  judi- 
eioosly  and  forcibly  unfolds  the  sense  of  these  ancient  epistles.  His 
difbions  are  natural,  and  his  illustrations  appropriate  and  edifying.  Be- 
kmgiDgto  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  gives  no 
anoertain  sound  on  ritualism  and  rationalism,  against  which  he  lifis  up  his 
honest  and  fervent  protest.  The  discourses  are  faithful,  animated,  and 
t^maugf  abounding  in  ^irnest  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 


"Earth's  Care  and  Heaven's  Cure:'     By  Rev.  John  Thiup.     Andrew 
Elliot,  Edinburgh.    Pp.  140. 

This  little  volume  abounds  in  thoughtfid  considerations,  presented  with 
great  Christian  vrisdom,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  to  the  heavy-hearted. 
We  wish  it  a  hirge  circulation,  and  are  glad  to  find  it  already  m  the  third 
thousand." 
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Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  Bereaved  of  LiUle  Children.  Edited  by 
TViLLiAX  Logan.  With  a  historical  sketch  bj  the  Rev  William 
Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.  London :  James  Nisbet  k  Co.,  B^neia* 
Street.    1869. 

That  God's  plan  of  redemption  embraces  all  who  die  in  infancy — that 
all  of  them  are  "  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  children/'  is  nowhere 
expressly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  the  inspired  Word,  from  its 
tenor  and  spirit,  does  not  lea?e  us  to  grope  oar  way  in  hopeless  blindness  as 
to  this  ]>art  of  the  government  of  God,  but  imparts  a  feeling  of  security  and 
consolation  hj  plainly  teaching  that  the  heavenly  garners  will  be  largely 
replenished  with  children.  None  of  the  prophets  and  none  of  the  apostles 
have  told  us  so  much  as  Jesus  respecting  a  future  state,  and  respecting  the 
characters  that  are  going  to  the  two  separate  regions  of  that  state-^to  the 
realms  cf  everlasting  happiness,  or  to  the  depths  of  utter  despair.  Tet, 
while  thus  free  in  his  utterances  on  these  awful  themes.  He  seemed,  when- 
ever He  spoke  of  infants,  whom  He  took  up  into  His  arms  and  blessed,  to  see 
in  them  only  the  fruit  of  his  soul's  travail ;  and  never  did  a  word  escape 
from  His  lips  concerning  them  but  such  as  tended  to  inspire  the  fondest 
hopes  as  to  the  everlasting  wellbeing  of  these  helpless  objects  of  human 
tenderness,  whom  though  they  do  not  feel,  and  the  more  because  the^  do 
not  feel,  their  need  of  salvation,  and  cannot  cry  for  mercy,  He  compassion- 
ates and  saves. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  the  words  of  comfort,  intended  for  parents 
bereaved  of  little  children,  consist  entirely  of  extract,  partly  in  prose,  and 
partly  in  poetry,  from  numerous  eminent  theological  and  other  authors. 
Being  presented  in  the  form  of  detailed  extracts,  it  necessarily  wants  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  argument.  But  it  has  the  advantage,  which,  for  the 
object  proposed,  will  probably  be  generally  considered  more  than  compen- 
satory, of  throwing  a  brighter  and  more  attractive  effulgence  around  the 
theme,  by  bringing  together  and  presenting  in  one  combined  view  the 
matured  thoughts,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  minds  upon  it.  This  is  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  the  work,  being  the  sixth  edition,  and  the 
fifteenth  thousand.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  compliance  with  a  wish,  very 
generally  expressed,  that  the  book  should  be  provided  at  a  price  which 
would  make  it  more  accessible  to  the  people  than  the  larger  volume.  ''  Gare 
has  been  taken,"  savs  the  editor,  ''to  preserve  whatever  was  essential  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  compilation;  and  while  the  collection,  thus  remaining 
substantially  as  it  was,  a  new  feature  has  been  introduced  b^  placing  in 
a  separate  section  those  prose  extracts  which,  though  kindred  in  their  cha- 
racter, do  not  specially  refer  to  the  death  of  children.  Besides  the  original 
articles,  by  distinguished  authors,  furnished  to  former  issues  the  present 
edition  contain  several  contributions  which  have  not  appeared  in  any  of  the 
previous  collections.  These  include  an  original  paper  by  the  Key.  Dr 
John  Ker,  Glasgow ;  and  selected  articles  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Rev. 
W.  Morley  Punshon,  M.A.,  Rev.  John  Riddell.  Moffat,  Rev.  Dr  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler,  New  York,  and  Rev.  H.  Harbauch,  M  A.,  United  States." 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  dec^sed  infants 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Anderson,  which  appeared  in  the  former  editions,  is  here 
abridged,  only  a  summary  account  of  it,  with  quotations  of  principal  fAS- 
sages  being  dven.  Wo  observe  that,  while  Dr  Anderson,  in  advocating 
infant  Ovation,  asserts  his  belief  equally  that  the  offspring  of  ungodly 
parents  shdl  all  be  saved,  he  at  the  same  time  adds,  "  though  not  with  a 
saJvation  so  glorious  as  that  of  the  ofifepring  of  the  saints."  We  rather 
think  that  the  doctor  has  no  good  authority  for  this  last  affirmation.  Thus 
to  limit  the  sovereign  and  righteous  God  appears  to  us  to  be  opposed  at  once 
to  the  teaching  of  inspiration  and  to  the  analogy  of  divine  Providenc, 
which  exhibit  God  as  choosing  his  instruments,  whom  he  specially  employs 
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in  his  seryioe  on  the  earth,  where  and  when  he  pleases,  not  inyesting  the 
household  of  the  saints  with  a  monopoly  of  supplying  those  that  be  wise, 
and  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  and  who  sball  shine  as  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  We  ha?e,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  oondude  that  in  the  economy  of  the  better  world  beyond  the 
grave,  infants,  who  certainly  must  there  mature  and  undergo  a  training  in 
order  to  their  taking  ^t  in  that  eoonomy,  are  fashioned  and  furnished 
for  a  higher  or  an  inferior  ministry,  or  for  a  hisher  or  an  inferior  state  of 
glory,  just  as  they  have  or  have  not  been  the  children  of  the  saints. 

The  wide  circulation  which  this  volume  has  already  obtained  affords  ample 
testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  It  has  hitherto  done  good 
service  by  comforting  many  a  bereaved  parent,  to  whom  the  question  of  the 
salvation  of  infants  has  presented  itself  with  the  deepest  and  most  anxious 
concern,  and  wo  hope  that  it  will  still  continue,  in  its  beneficent  mission,  to 
illumine  with  heavenly  peace  and  holy  joy  many  a  dark  and  sorrowful 
dwelling. 

He  that  Overeomdh;  or,  a  Conqueriitg  Oospd,     By  W.  £.  Boardmax. 
London :  James  Niabet  &  Ck).,  21  Bemers  Street.    1869. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  volume  is  to  exhibit  the  importance  of  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  su^matural  power  of  our  religion,  as 
dwelling  in  the  heart,  and  as  exhibited  in  the  whole  deportment,  in  every 
relation  and  occupation,  of  life. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — Life,  Work,  and  Results;  and 
under  each  chapter  it  contains  much  excellent  matter,  perspicuously  and 
forcibly  expressed.  It  is  interspersed  with  the  narration  of  a  variety  of 
incidents  or  facts  in  the  history  uf  various  persons,  the  most  of  whom  are 
unknown,  intended  to  illustrate  or  to  enforce  from  the  lessons  of  experience 
some  truth  or  truths  which  the  author  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  mind. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Groundless  Restrictions,*'  are  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  duty  incumbent  on  Christian  men  in  different  professions),  the  artisan, 
the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  physician,  and  the  lawyer  to  ask  wisdom  from 
God  in  their  respective  callings.  But  Uie  author,  we  think,  encourages  too 
unreservedly  the  hope  that  worldly  success  or  worldly  good  things  are  to  be 
obtained  in  answer  to  prayer.  He  narrates  what  happened  to  three  persons 
who  adopted  this  pious  course — to  the  Christian  attorney  who,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  found  in  a  certain  house  an  old  tin  box  of  papers,  which,  by  proving 
certain  facts,  settled  a  case  of  contested  property  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted ;  to  the  merchant,  who,  in  answer  to  prayer,  always  succeeded  in 
obtaining  money  to  pay  his  bills ;  and  to  a  celeorated  German  oculist,  who, 
in  his  straits,  whether  for  money  or  success,  always  found  what  he  sought 
in  answer  to  prayer. 

Now,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  everytbine,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
we  are  to  make  our  requests  known  to  God.  But  God  nowhere  in  his 
Word  has  promised  that  his  people  ma^  have  the  command  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life — money  or  success  in  business — simply  by  means  of 
prayer ;  and,  therefore,  to  expect  that  prayer,  apart  from  other  conditions, 
IS  a  ready  resource  for  obtaining  them,  is  mere  fancy  and  delusion.  As  this 
world  is  a  state  of  discipline,  God's  dispensations  towards  his  people  while 
on  earth  are  often  intended  to  subdue  their  corruptions,  their  pnde,  their 
rebellion,  their  self-dependence,  their  earthly-mindedness,  and  to  help  them 
forward  in  their  preparation  for  heaven  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  clearly 
not  be  well  for  them  to  obtain  every  worldly  good  i/fhicb  they  sought  for  by 
prayer.  To  encourage  such  a  hope  is  authorued  neither  by  the  §criptures 
nor  by  experience,  and  can  only  produce  injurious  effects.  The  hopes  thus 
created  will  certmnly  be  often  disappointed,  and  such  disappointments  will 
tend,  especially  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  to  create  a  revulsion  of  mind 
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against  religion,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  oonclosioii  that  they  bad  been 
cheated  by  raise  representations.  Diligence  in  business,  accompanied  with 
prayer,  may  be  followed  by  worldly  success,  and,  in  that  case,  the  Ohristtan 
has  reason  for  gratitude  to  God  who  has  prospered  his  path.  His  diligence 
combined  with  prayer  may,  however,  not  be  so  followed;  and,  while  in  that 
case  nothing  has  happened  contrary  to  what  the  Scriptures  hare  taught  him  to 
expect,  he  may,  under  this  salutary  discipline,  learn  many  profitable  lessons. 

The  Deoelopmeni  of  the  Idea  of  Chemical  Composition,  Inaugural  Lecture 
delivered  on  3d  November,  1869.  By  Alexander  Crixm-Brown,  M.D., 
B.Sc ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinbur^. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  inaugural  lecture  of  this  distinguished  young 
ohemis^  now  professor  of  his  favourite  science  in  the  University  of  £din« 
bnrgh.  Though  our  journal  is  not  devoted  directly  to  the  promotion  of 
scientific  pursuits,  it  has  no  object  but  what  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
them.  We  have  always  scorned  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  antagonism 
between  true  Science  on  the  one  hand,  and  true  Religion  or  valid  Theology 
on  the  other ;  and  when  Science  is  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  this  lecture,  it 
can  never  prove  to  be  other  than  the  handmaid  of  aivine  truth,  which,  in- 
deed, legitimate  science  also  in  another  light  i9,as  truly  as  legitimate  theology. 
We  have  been  especially  pleased  with  the  libendity  and  wisdom  of  the  follow- 
ing sentence  of  the  lecture : — "  Chemistry  can  obtain  a  theory  only  when 
it  ceases  to  exist  as  an  independent  science, — when  it  is  absorbed  in 
dynamics,  the  one  sdence  of  matter  and  ener^."  This  witness  is  true. 
And  when  this  most  desirable  eventuality  arises,  the  now  enormous  re- 
sources of  modern  mathematics  will  be  immediately  applicable  to  chemistry; 
and  in  chemical  composition  we  shall  then  have  discoveries  (probably  end- 
less), not  on  the  principle  of  clever  suggestion  and  fortuitous  or  felicitous 
experiment,  but  of  such  legitimate  prophecy  as  first  pointed  the  telescope  to 
Neptune —or  set  Sir  William  Kowan  Hamilton  to  construct  the  condidons 
of  Conical  Refraction.  We  read  with  pleasure  our  author's  ^le  paper 
in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  on  "  The  Application  of  Mathematics  to 
Chemistry."  We  came  then  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come,  ana  that  if  Dr  Crum-Brown  has  not  done  more  in  that  reference,  it 
is  because  the  state  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry  does  not  permit.  Hitherto 
the  application  of  symbol  to  chemistry  has  been  little  more  than  a  short- 
hand writing.  Mathematical  symbols  are  characterised  by  laws  of  thought, 
and  they  are  instruments  of  thought  and  of  scientific  prophecy.  We  trust 
Dr  Brown  may  be  long  spared  and  prospered  to  help  on  that  noble  **  appli- 
cation," which  so  competent  a  judge  as  Professor  Kelland  testifies  that  he 
has  well  begun. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  William  C.  Burns^  M,A.^  Missionary  to  China  from  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Islat  Burns,  D.D.  London:  James 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  postman  has  brought  us  this  book,  whether  in  time  for  the  printer 
to  say  so  we  scarcely  know.  It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  review  it  in  full 
in  another  number,  Qod  willing.  The  graceful  pen  of  Dr  Islay  Bums  is 
well  known.  So  also  are  the  strong,  manly  intellect,  the  burning  piety,  and 
the  romantic  apostolic  labours  of  mlliam  Bums,  his  sainted  brother.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  the  book  will  have  a  large  circulation,  and  be  worthy  of  it. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  a  large  packet  of  books,  chiefly  Christmas 
gifts,  has  come  to  hand,  containing,  amon^  others,  the  Messrs  Nelsons' 
gorgeous  volume,  **  Earth  and  Sea,"  and  their  splendid  "  Children's  Pi^r," 
glittering  in  gold  and  silver ;  also  from  Messrs  Bell  &  Daldy,  "  Bnckland's 
Bridgewater  Treatise,"  &c.,  ^. 
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Art.  I. — Our  Lord's  First  and  Last  Discourses. 

rE  two  longest  and  most  systematic  of  our  Lord's  recorded 
discourses  ai*e  those  which   occur  respectively  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  close  of  his  public  ministry.     It  is  not 
usual  to  compare  these  discourses  with  each  other ;  but  their 
mutual  relations  are  of  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  kind. 
They  mark  out  significantly  the  first  and  last  stage  of  our 
Lord's  teaching,  and  shew  to  us  that  while  there  is  very 
marked  progress  in  that  teaching,  it  is  by  expansion,  and  not 
by  addition;  by  internal  growth,  and  not  by  external  correction 
and  enlargement.    This  is  a  truth  which  is  denied  by  many  at 
the  present  day.     They  assert  that  the  first  conception  of 
Christ's  plan  differed  so  widely,  not  merely  in  form  but  in 
essence,  from  the  after  execution,  that  we  cannot  trace  any 
identity  between  them.     He  gradually  perfected  his  scheme 
under  the  modifying  force  of  circumstances.    At  first  his  views 
were  comparatively  narrow  and  local ;  but  as  he  became  more 
successful  in  the  dissemination  of  them,  the  circle  of  his  vision 
widened,  and  embraced  within  it  grander  objects  of  ambition. 
Not  only  did  he  enlarge  his  first  ideas,  but  he  corrected  and 
readjusted  them  to  suit  his  altered  position  and  new  experience. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  gospels  to 
justify  such  an  utter  misconception  of  Christ's  teaching  as  this. 
We  see  in  his  life  the  harmonious  development  of  a  perfect 
seed  in  childhood ;  in  his  works  a  gradually  and  consistently 
unfolding  series  combining  into  one  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
whole  as  an  epiphany  of  him ;  and  in  his  teaching  a  course  of 
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doctrine  as  naturally  progressive  as  the  growth  of  an  organic 
structure,  each  special  aspect  of  the  truth  presented  admitting 
of  a  perfect  combination  with  the  others,  both  in  its  parts  and 
as  a  whole.  Known  to  Jesus  were  all  his  works  and  words  from 
the  beginning;  the  fullest  growth  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
world-embracing  reach  of  his  faith,  were  contemplated  by  him 
from  the  very  first,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  surprise,  no 
reason  for  modification.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  attentive 
reader  discerns  a  very  wide  diflFerence  between  the  teaching  of 
the  opening  and  the  closing  ministry.  He  feels  himself,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  in  a  new  world,  surrounded  by  more 
wonderful  objects,  and  hearing  a  new  language,  expressive  of 
deeper  thought ;  but  to  this  new  realm  he  has  been  insensibly 
conducted  by  successive  steps,  as  it  were,  and  by  gradual 
acclimatisation.  And  even  when  the  connection  between  the 
old  and  the  new  teaching  cannot  be  traced  on  the  surface,  it 
can  be  found  in  their  essential  relationship,  just  as  the  old 
physical  world  is  united  with  the  new  by  continuous  land 
beneath  the  ocean.  The  change  is  caused,  not  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  elements,  but  by  the  expansion  and  maturation  of 
the  old.  It  is  a  difference  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind ;  resulting, 
not  from  something  of  a  new  nature  being  superadded,  but 
from  the  filling  in  of  what  was  sketched  in  outline  at  the 
beginning.  Very  widely  does  the  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower 
to  flower  in  the  summer  sunshine,  with  its  blazoned  wings — 
itself  an  animated  blossom — differ  from  the  unsightly  caterpillar 
crawling  over  the  leaf ;  and  yet  this  is  no  metamorphosis,  as  it 
is  erroneously  called,  no  transformation  of  one  creature  into 
another.  The  caterpillar  contains  within  itself  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  butterfly  in  all  its  parts ;  it  becomes  the  butter- 
fly, not,  as  commonly  supposed,  by  a  monstrous  and  unnatural 
transformation,  but  simply  by  "  casting  its  akin,  and  unfolding 
parts  previously  concealed  and  immatured  :  first  the  limbs,  by 
and  by  the  wings,  opening  more  and  more  till  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  insect  is  attained."  Very  widely  does  the  beautiful 
head  of  the  hyacinth,  with  its  fragrant  curls  of  white,  or  rosy, 
or  purple  blossoms,  differ  from  the  scaly,  dead-like  root ;  and 
yet  the  whole  hyacinth  is  seen  in  miniature  in  the  inside  of 
that  root,  and  all  the  after  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  plant 
are  but  the  unfolding  and  perfection  of  this  germ.  And  just  as 
the  butterfly  is  in  the  caterpillar,  and  the  lily  in  its  bulb,  and 
the  oak  in  the  acorn,  and  the  branch  and  leaf  in  the  bud,  and 
the  fruit  in  the  flower,  so  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  we  see 
the  germs  which  blossom  so  beautifully,  and  fruit  so  richly,  in 
the  last  discourse  in  Jerusalem ;  and  each  branch  or  leaf  in 
this  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
is  an  image  of  the  whole  tree.     The  first  discourse  is  a  magni- 
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ficent  porch  that  leads  into  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  last 
discourse  ;  and  each  living  stone  in  porch  and  temple  is  carved 
after  the  similitude  of  the  whole  building.  In  the  first 
discourse  we  walk,  as  it  were,  about  Zion,  and  mark  its  strong 
bulwarks  and  beautiful  palaces  from  the  outside ;  in  the  last 
discourse  we  are  ushered  into  the  interior,  and  tread  the  golden 
streets,  and  drink  of  the  crystal  river,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  and 
sit  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  it. 
But  inside  and  outside  are  facsimiles  of  each  other,  moulded 
after  the  same  pattern.  In  this  perfect  system  of  teaching, 
the  whole  has  a  representative  in  every  part,  and  every  part  is 
a  symbol  of  the  whole.  It  is  this  remarkable  unity  and  con- 
sistency of  every  part  that  gives  to  Christ's  teaching  an  organic 
individuality  which  enables  us  to  identify  it  at  every  stage  of 
growth,  to  recognise  in  the  first  utterances  the  complement  of 
the  truths  which  constitute  the  fully  perfected  and  matured 
doctrine,  and  to  combine  his  discourses  in  the  most  manifold 
forms,  and  trace  out  the  most  intricate  relations  between  them 
in  our  sermons  and  commentaries. 

Such  is  the  unity  between  the  first  and  last  discourses  of  our 
Lord — not  desigTied,  but  essential — not  because  they  are  arti- 
ficially constructed,  but  because  they  are  natural  developments, 
characteristic  expressions  of  Him  whose  living  objects  in 
creation  grow  from  the  seed  to  the  full  corn  in  the  ear — not 
by  external  additions,  but  by  internal  expansion;  and  who 
himself,  in  his  human  life,  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man.  Let  us  now  see  the  differences 
in  form  that  exist  between  discourses  so  essentially  related. 
These  differences  are  first,  of  locality  ;  secondly,  of  audience ; 
thirdly,  of  subject ;  and,  fourthly  of  results.  They  mark  the 
internal  progress  of  doctrine,  and  are  as  closely  connected  with 
it  as  the  form  of  an  animal  or  plant  is  with  its  inward  growth. 
The  expanding  truth  finds  its  own  proper  mode  of  expression 
as  regards  scenery  and  circumstances. 

1.  Let  us  look,  then,  in  the  first  place  at  the  difference  of 
locality.  Our  Lord's  first  discourse  was  delivered  in  the  open 
air,  probably  on  the  flat  summit  of  the  hill  near  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  called  the  Horns  of  Hattan,  which  tradition  has  identi- 
fied as  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
situation,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  the  gospel  narrative. 
This  circumstance  connects  the  discourse  with  the  giving  of 
the  law  by  his  prototype  Moses.  But  the  scene  on  Sinai  was 
bare  and  desolate  granite,  destitute  of  every  animal  and 
vegetable  form  such  as  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  had  seen  wor- 
shipped, and  bringing  back  their  thoughts  to  the  first  morning 
of  creation,  and  down  to  the  very  foundation  of  all  things  ; 
whereas  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  was  a  green  and  fertile  spot, 
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teeming  with  the  fairest  objects  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
and  suggestive  of  the  fulness  and  richness  of  earth's  maturity. 
The  law  on  Sinai  was  proclaimed  amid  the  sublimest  and  most 
awe-inspiring  of  physical  sights  and  sounds,  with  outward  dis- 
plays of  indignation  and  wrath  ;  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was 
uttered  under  the  calm  blue  Syrian  sky,  and  in  the  glowing 
eastern  sunshine,  every  sight  and  sound  breathing  of  settled 
peace  and  security.     On  Sinai,  the  natural  and  spiritual  world 
seemed  to  blend  together  in  inanimate  things;  and  nature,  as 
it  were,  became  divine  in  its  association  with  the  deeply  and 
fearfully  religious.     The  natural  rose  into  the  region  of  the 
supernatural.     On  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  blent  together,  not  in  a  thing  but  in  a  person  ;  heaven 
and  earth  coalesced  in  the  human  form  of  Jesus.     In  the  one 
case,  the  supernatural  was  outside,  in  the  a^'ful  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature,  seen  and  heard  by  all ;  in  the  other,  it  was 
inside,  in  the  quiet,  lowly  form  of  a  man,  and  was  recognised 
onlv  by  faith.     On  Sinai,  God  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  another, 
and  remained  himself  far  off,  invisible,  unapproachable,  in  the 
secret  place  of  thunder,  in  the  thick  gloom — a  vague  infinity 
— a  darkness  without  a  similitude ;    but  on  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes,  he  drew  near  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  made  in  his  own  image,  and  spoke  audibly,  not 
by  the  mouth  of  another,  but  by  the  mouth  of  his  Son,  by  his 
own  mouth.     But  passing  from  this  comparison,  which  shews 
that  in  outward  scenery,  as  well  as  in  inward  meaning,  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  was  intended  to  be  a  repetition,  on  a 
higher  platform,  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  the  question 
suggests  itself  to  us.  Why  was  our  Lord's  first  discourse  delivered 
in  tne  open  air,  amid  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature?    It  was 
of  set  purpose,  and  not  by  accident,  that  the  law  was  given  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  no  other  scene  would  have  been  so  appropriate ; 
the  people  were  led  to  that  very  place,  for  that  very  purpose. 
And  so  we  may  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  equal 
suitableness  in  the  scene  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  that 
Jesus  delivered  it  in  that  spot,  not  simply  because  he  happened 
to  meet  there  a  large  multitude  of  people.     Does  not  his  pres- 
ence in  the  midst  of  nature  significantly  indicate  that  in  him 
all  nature  was  summed  up  and  represented  ?  that  in  him  the 
fulness  of  the  creature  and  the  fulness  of  the  Creator  met  in 
reality  ?    Does  it  not  prove  that  nature  is  not  all  nature,  as 
the  materialists  say,  or  all  God,  as  the  pantheists  say  ?    God 
here  had  come  out  a  separate  and  distinct  being  from  the  deep 
silence  and  reserve  of  the  universe,  from  behind  the  veil  of 
dumb,  dead  material  things,  and  shewed  himself  to  men  openly, 
and  talked  to  them,  not  by  the  inarticulate,  unchangeable  sig- 
nals of  nature,  but  in  their  own  human  language,  expressive  of 
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their  own  human  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  further  still,  does 
not  the  preaching  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  midst 
of  natural  scenes  and  objects,  indicate  a  minute,  tender,  watch- 
ful regard  for  nature  ?  We  look  upon  the  love  of  nature  as  an 
essential  feature  of  modem  times  ;  the  great  peculiarity  of 
modem  poetry.  But  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  though  it  lay 
long  dormant  iu  it,  and  has  only  in  these  last  days  been 
expanded  and  revealed.  Like  everything  beautiful  in  modem 
culture  and  thought,  the  germ  of  it  may  be  traced  to  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Lord.  The  great  Head  of  renewed  humanity, 
concentrating  in  himself  all  possible  forms  of  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  beauty,  opened  up  for  us,  not  only  the  sanctuary 
of  the  world  within,  the  domain  of  human  feeling  and  human 
thought,  but  also  the  sanctuary  of  the  world  without,  the  domain 
of  natural  sights  and  sounds,  whose  beauty  and  significance  he 
illustrated  in  his  parables  and  miracles.  The  gentle  yearning 
love  of  nature  is  first  found  in  him.  We  see  nothing  of  it  in 
heathenism;  we  see  something,  indeed,  of  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  very  faintly,  and  only  in  the  book  of  Job  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  The  Hebrew  writers  alluded  to  the  objects 
of  nature,  only  and  purely  to  express  their  higher  thoughts  of 
God — as  a  kind  of  pictorial  language  of  tmst,  prophecy,  or 
prayer — never  from  the  sense  of  their  individual  beauty. 
Purpose,  significance,  loveliness,  natural  harmony  in  the  visible 
creation,  had  no  intrinsic  interest,  and  no  fascination  for  the 
imagination,  unless  they  bore  directly  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
relations  with  God.  They  studied  the  universal  beauty  of  life 
only  in  God's  will,  instead  of  studying  God's  will  in  the  uni- 
vereal  beauty.  But  Jesus  loved  nature  for  its  own  sake,  dwelt 
upon  its  beauties  with  a  satisfied  eye,  and  spoke  of  them  with 
the  intimate  acquaintance  and  the  loving  admiration  of  one 
who  knew  them  because  he  had  made  them,  and  pronounced 
them  all  to  be  **  very  good."  He  entered  into  the  heart  of 
natural  life — into  the  simple  life  of  the  flower,  or  the  bird,  or 
the  stream,  and  rose  through  this  vividness  of  sympathy  with 
nature  to  the  spiritual  meanings  or  symbols  which  it  suggested. 
Every  word  in  his  allusion  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  is  a  picture. 
What  loving  regard  is  there  even  in  the  OTie,  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,  how  much  less  so 
than  a  whole  cluster — than  the  whole  crimson  field  then 
spreading  before  his  eye!  But  further  still,  does  not  the 
revelation  of  his  law  in  the  midst  of  nature,  significantly  indi- 
cate that  moral  and  physical  law  are  alike  derived  from  him 
— the  one  being  the  expression  of  his  nature,  the  other  of  his 
will?  The  mle  by  which  man's  life  is  to  be  regulated  is 
founded  upon  the  rule  by  which  all  things  are  made  and 
governed.    The  ten  commandments  are  not  temporarily,  but 
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permanently  engraven  upon  tables  of  stone.  A  remarkable 
harmony  exists  between  the  moral  and  physical  laws  of  the 
universe.  They  never  interfere  with  or  neutralise  each  other, 
but  always  run  parallel,  proving  that  they  spring  from  a 
common  source,  and  point  to  a  common  issue.  Everywhere  we 
find  that  the  laws  of  the  unwritten  revelation  of  nature  give 
their  sanction  to  the  laws  of  the  written  revelation  of  the  Bible. 
How  emphatic  and  unmistakable,  for  instance,  are  the  sanctions 
with  which  the  physical  laws  of  health  and  organisation  hedge 
round  the  divine  statutes  of  chastity  and  temperance — pun- 
ishing with  terrible  disease  and  misery  those  who  violate,  and 
blessing  with  vigorous  health  atid  buoyant  cheerfulness  those 
who  obey  them.  The  tenth  commandment  is  directed  against 
covetousness  ;  and  all  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  is  one  great  commentary  upon  it,  denouncing  the  love 
of  money  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  teaching  us  that  we  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon  ;  that  a  rich  man  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  a  man's  life  consisteth,  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth,  and  commanding 
us  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  How  unequivocally 
does  nature  add  her  emphatic  "Amen"  to  these  doctrines  and 
precepts,  by  declaring  throughout  all  her  dominions  and  all 
her  seasons,  that  "  while  we  sigh  for  independence,  and  pursue 
it  with  our  whole  heart,  we  cannot  be  independent;'  that 
while  we  accumulate,  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field, 
there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  real  riches,  of  the  daily  bread, 
without  which  we  must  perish,  of  the  blessing  that  maketh 
rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow  thereto.  Thus  we  see  that  the  field 
of  nature  was  an  appropriate  scene  in  which  to  deliver  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  for  it  tjrpified  that  law  is  a  necessity  of 
things, — necessary  in  order  to  process,  harmony,  and  stability  in 
any  system  ;  and  everywhere  around,  in  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  there  were  innumerable  striking 
illustrations  of  the  truths  which  he  uttered. 

But  our  Lord's  last  discourse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  de- 
livered in  the  haunts  of  men,  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem. 
We  notice  here  a  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  which 
must  strike  even  the  most  careless  reader  of  it.  The  synoptic 
gospels  represent  him  chiefly  as  speaking  to  the  people  in  the 
open  air,  by  the  sea-shore,  in  the  wilderness,  or  on  the  moun- 
tain top;  but  the  Gospel  of  St  John  represents  him  as  teaching 
them  in  the  temple  and  synagogue,  in  the  private  assembly, 
and  in  the  dwellings  of  men.  It  commences  almost  with  the 
question  of  the  first  disciples,  "  Rabbi,  where  dwellest  thou  ?** 
and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  "  Come  and  see."  **  They  came  and 
saw  where  he  dwelt^  and  abode  with  him  that  day."    It  tells  us 
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of  the  stolen  interview  of  Nicodemus  with  him  in  his  house  at 
the  dead  of  night,— of  the  marriage  feast  at  which  he  was 
present  in  Cana  of  Qalilee,— of  the  miracle  at  Bethany, — and 
the  supper  in  the  house  of  Lazarus, — and  ends  with  the  con- 
fession of  Thomas  when  Jesus  came,  the  doors  being  shut,  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  disciples.  The  subjects 
of  converse  in  this  gospel  were  more  suited  to  the  dwellings  of 
man  than  to  the  lonely  wilderness ;  they  were  more  par- 
ticular than  general,  more  homely  than  world-wide,  more 
human  than  belonging  to  nature.  Especially  do  we  find  this 
charactmstic  distinction  in  the  last  discourse  in  the  upper 
chamber.  There  is  a  deep  congruity  between  its  scene  and  its 
subject,  which  will  be  more  apparent  as  we  go  on.  It  brings 
the  truths  of  the  gospels  nearer  to  the  homes  and  the  hearts 
of  men.  Its  illustrations  are  derived  from  human  works,  and 
ways,  and  feelings.  It  speaks  of  the  trellised  vine  on  the 
threshold,  of  the  door  and  the  bread,  and  the  relation  of  master, 
and  servant,  and  friend,  and  the  sorrowful  hour  of  maternal 
anguish  transformed  into  joy.  It  speaks  of  love,  and  not  of 
hw ;  of  a  person  to  know,  and  not  of  a  rule  to  obey  ;  of  an 
inward,  and  not  of  an  outward  life ;  of  meditation,  and  not  of 
action.  It  brings  before  us  the  affecting  picture  of  the  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet,  so  richly  suggestive  of  far-reaching 
spiritual  meaning.  It  is  only  in  the  quiet  hush  of  the  human 
dwelling,  with  every  distracting  sight  and  sound  removed,  that 
the  mind  and  heart  could  take  in  the  profound  truths  of  that 
marvellous  discourse,  down  whose  great  deep  of  wisdom  eighteen 
centuries  have  looked  and  never  seen  the  bottom.  It  is  only  a 
spirit  quickened  and  elevated  by  the  sacred  humanities  of  home, 
that  could,  in  some  measure,  comprehend  those  tender  and 
scdemn  words,  so  full  of  majesty  and  love,  of  divine  sorrow  and 
joy—**  words  for  the  saddest  moments,  the  loftiest  moments, 
the  hist  moments  of  life.''  On  the  mountain-top  those  still 
small  voices  would  have  been  hushed  and  lost ;  the  measure- 
less sky,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  earth  around,  would  have 
deprived  them  of  their  point  and  pathos — would  have  com- 
bined to  overbear  them  with  their  louder  sounds,  and  their 
more  obtrusive  pictures.  Laws  and  parables  for  the  mountain 
and  the  com  field,  but  personal  truths  of  love  aqd  life  for  the 
beloved  disciple  Ijring  on  the  bosom,  and  the  innermost  circle 
of  home  I 

2.  Another  point  of  difference  between  our  Lord*s  first  and 
last  discourse  was  the  different  character  of  the  audience  to 
whom  they  were  respectively  addressed.  The  sermon  on  the 
mount  was  preached  to  a  large  crowd,  composed  of  very 
mingled  elements,  that  had  gathered  around  Jesus,  attracted 
by  the  report   of  his  miracles.      Like  the  multitude   that 
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flocked  to  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  there  were  in 
this  concourse  representatives  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
society.    They  were  from  Galilee,  and  Decapolis,  and  Jeru- 
salem,  and  from  beyond  the  Jordan,   and  even  from  the 
regions    beyond  Tyre  and  Sidon.      There  were  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  those  who  were  instructed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
those  who  were  educated  in  the  mythology  and  philosophy  of 
paganism.    There  were  Pharisees,  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Jews,  and  leading  a  life  of  severe  and 
ostentatious  piety;  and  there  were  doubtless  many  of  those 
publicans  and  sinners  whom  the  Pharisees  despised — unhappy 
pariahs  of  society,  left  entirely  to  themselves  to  work  out  their 
own  evil  nature,  without  the  least  help  or  warning  from  those 
who  should  have  taught  them,  knowing  nothing  or  worse  than 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  righteousness— of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave,  of  the  power,  the  holiness,  the  mercy  of  God.     But 
whatever  differences  of  detail  might  exist  among  them,  the 
character  of  the  whole  audience  was  that  of  a  people  of  narrow 
knowledge,  of  uncultivated  minds,  of  dull  spiritual  perceptions. 
They  were  very  much  in  the  same  condition  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  infancy  as  the  children  of  Israel  when  they  came 
to  Sinai  to  hear  the  law.     And  to  this  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  manner  of  Christ's  teaching  was  admirably  adapted.     He 
used  the  simplest  and  most  condescending  illustrations  to 
reach  their  minds  and  hearts.    He  taught  them  the  first 
principles  of  moral  righteousness,  the  elementary  and  intro- 
ductory truths  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     He  did  not  give 
them   a   series  of  abstract  proposition, — speak  to  them   in 
the  technical  terms  of  morality  and  theology.    They  were 
those  who  were  "without,"  and  therefore  to  them  all  the 
words  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  were  spoken  in  parables  or 
proverbs, — forms  of  address  most  likely  to  be  taken  hold  of  by 
the  most  careless,  ignorant,   and   inattentive  mind.    These 
parables  or  proverbs  were  the  lively  realities  of  nature  and 
society  around  them.    They  were  borrowed  from  what  was 
going  on  under  their  eyes  at  the  moment    They  brought  up 
vividly  to  their  minds  the  visible  practical  matters  with  which 
they  were  constantly  familiar.     They  implied  more  than  they 
announced,  contained  a  wide  meaning  within  narrow  limits, 
and  an  unseen  truth  in  a  pictorial  form ;  and,  therefore,  were 
not  only  easily  remembered  and  recalled  by  outward  associa- 
tions, but  were  fitted  to  rouse  reflection,  and  to  fix  in  their 
mind  some  principle  of  thought  or  conduct     They  were  seeds 
of  truth,  as  it  were,  suggesting  much  that  it  would  take  long  to 
tell,  sown  in  the  memory  to  grow  up  afterwards,  and  expand 
their  germinating  fullness  in  the  heart  and  life  by  means  of 
reflection.     No  method  of  bringing  home  spiritual  truth  more 
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favourable  to  the  state  and  case  of  the  ignorant,  unsusceptible 
multitude  could  have  been  devised  than  that  which  our 
Saviour  employed  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  Its  short 
sententious  proverbs  or  sayings,  its  parables  of  the  city  set  on 
a  hill,  of  the  light  of  the  world,  of  the  candle  shining  on  the 
candlestick,  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
of  the  nature  of  the  fruit  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
tree,  and  of  the  houses  built  on  the  sand  and  on  the  rock ; — 
all  these  were  calculated  to  win  the  most  hardened  and 
ignorant  to  the  apprehension  of  the  truth.  Those  who  were 
at  all  earnest  about  spiritual  truth  would  be  arrested  and 
have  their  curiosity  excited ;  they  would  be  induced  to  follow 
Jesus,  and  ample  opportunities  would  be  given  to  them  after- 
wards for  inquiring  and  understanding  what  was  meant  by 
the  things  which  had  at  first  so  deeply  interested  them ;  while 
those  who  remained  careless  and  unconcerned  would  be  left 
as  they  were  before,  blind,  and  deaf,  and  spiritually  dead.  In 
short,  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  the  crucial  test  to  discern 
at  the  outset  of  Christ's  ministry  between  those  who  were 
worthy  to  be  his  disciples  and  those  who  were  not, — ^the 
magnet  to  draw  sympathising  hearts  after  him  from  the  midst 
of  an  unsympathetic  world. 

Our  Lord's  last  discourse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  addressed 
to  the  disciples — the  little  flock  whom  he  had  chosen  out  of 
the  world,  and  trained  by  word  and  deed  for  the  great  and 
gracious  ends  of  his  kingdom.  The  fickle  crowds  that 
thronged  him,  attracted  by  the  mighty  works  which  he 
wrought,  mechanically  impressed  by  the  authority  of  his 
words,  melted  away  from  him  as  he  became  more  and  more 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers.  Many  of  the  disciples  who 
heard  his  word  gladly  at  first,  were  offended  at  the  hardness 
of  his  later  sayings,  and  went  back  and  walked  with  him  no 
more.  The  chaff  was  sifted  from  the  wheat  by  the  tribulation 
of  doctrine  and  trial ;  the  last  remaining  element  of  incongruity 
and  worthlesness  was  blown  away  in  the  treacherous  departure 
of  Judas ;  and  now,  in  the  presence  of  the  eleven — the  only 
faithful  among  the  faithless — the  audience  fit,  though  few — he 
uttered  his  parting  words.  To  the  multitude  these  words 
would  have  been  incomprehensible;  to  the  disciples  them- 
selves when  they  first  came  to  Jesus,  they  would  have  sounded 
mysterious  and  oracular,  fiut  the  training  which  they  had 
received  during  the  interval  had  qualified  them  in  some 
measure  to  understand  them.  To  those  without  he  spake  in 
parables,  but  to  the  disciples  it  was  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  soil  of  their  hearts 
had  been  gradually  prepared  and  quickened  for  the  reception  of 
the  higher  truths  now  to  be  so^vn  in  it;  light  had  been  given  to 
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them  according  to  the  opening  of  their  eyes.  The  connection 
between  them  as  master  and  disciples  was  gradually  passing 
into  that  of  Saviour  and  believers ;  the  outward  hearing  and 
following  into  the  inward  faith  and  the  spiritual  union.  A 
consciousness  of  Christian  fellowship  was  slowly  dawning  upon 
their  minds.  Their  thoughts  slowly  orbed  out  into  a  greater 
thought  than  they  could  compass  ;  and  conjecture  grew  from 
glory  to  glory,  up  to  the  very  Godhead.  They  were  like  one 
sleeping  in  a  chamber  beside  the  sea  facing  the  east ;  at  first 
he  sees  the  faint  dawn  on  the  window  pane  when  day  and  night 
are  just  at  parting,  and  on  the  sea-horizon  a  little  line  of 
grey  light  which  slowly  broadens  and  crimsons  and  grows 
into  hahf  an  orb,  dilating  then  into  a  crucible  with  a  heart  of 
fire,  and  the  waves  ripple  in  the  increasing  brightness;  but 
many  minutes  elapse  ere,  fully  awake,  the  sleeper  knows  the 
risen  sun.  Amid  much  sore  perplexity,  and  dimness  of 
apprehension,  and  carnality  of  heart,  the  conviction  was 
growing  within  them,  that  he  who  went  in  and  out  among 
them  was  more  than  a  teacher — stood  in  a  closer  relation  to 
their  own  souls,  and  to  all  the  human  race,  than  that  of  one 
whose  separate  life  is  related  to  that  of  others  by  the  effect  of 
what  he  teaches,  or  gives,  or  does.  Now  and  again,  indeed, 
the  sad  but  gentle  upbraiding  dropped  from  his  lips,  as  when 
he  said  to  Philip,  "  Have  I  l^en  so  long  time  with  you  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  ?"  But  yet,  once  and  again,  the 
Father  revealed  to  them,  by  the  anticipative  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  what  flesh  and  blood  could  not  know,  as  when  Peter 
said  while  others  were  revolted  by  the  doctrine,  "  To  whom 
can  we  go  but  unto  thee,  for  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  -^d  thus  quickened  and  prepared  by  the  fellowship  of 
Jesus,  those  disciples  who  stumbled  at  the  alphabet  of  his 
teaching,  who  understood  but  very  partially  and  imperfectly 
the  elementary  doctrine  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  were 
able  to  say,  at  the  most  advanced  stage  of  revelation,  when 
our  Lord  in  his  last  discourse  asserted  bis  highest  oflSces,  and 
opened  up  the  mystery  of  his  work  of  salvation :  "  Lo,  now 
speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb.  Now  are  we 
sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  that  any 
should  ask  thee ;  by  this  we  believe  that  thou  earnest  forth 
from  God." 

3.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  third  point  of  difference 
between  our  Lord's  first  and  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  of  subject. 
The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that 
law  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  revelation,  which  forbids  the  sudden 
unexpected  introduction  of  any  object  or  truth,  and  demands 
that  the  way  be  prepared  for  it  by  prefigurative  objects  and 
anticipatory  truths,  by  shadows  cast  before  prophetic  of  its 
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coining.  Like  nature,  the  Bible  witnesses  in  behalf  of  order 
and  gradual  progression.  Our  Lord's  own  appearance  in  the 
world  was  not  abrupt  aud  without  relations  to  previous  history. 
It  was  the  fulfilment  of  type,  and  prophecy,  and  promise,  and 
of  an  expectation  which  ran  like  a  golden  thread  throughout 
the  whole  national  life  of  the  Jews.  A  voice  had  been  heard 
crying  throughout  all  the  wilderness  of  the  past,  "  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make  straight  in  the  desert  an  highway 
for  our  God."  The  glory  that  shone  in  the  face  of  Jesus  shed 
a  gradually  brightening  dawn  upon  the  darkness  of  all  the 
previous  ages.  He  had  a  forerunner  not  merely  in  John  the 
Baptist,  but  in  every  tvpical  personage  back  to  Adam ;  and  the 
conditions  of  the  Jewish  world  when  he  appeared  were  there- 
fore those  into  which  his  appearing  exactly  fitted.  And  as  with 
his  own  personal  coming,  so  with  his  teaching.  It  was  not 
abruptly  severed  from  what  had  before  been  engrossing  the 
minds  of  the  people.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  like  the  whole  gospel  of  Matthew  in 
which  it  occurs,  is  the  link  that  connects  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New,  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  personal 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  great  thoughts  which  it  contains  had 
their  roots  at  the  very  gate  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  con- 
templates its  audience  as  inquiring  Jews.  It  not  only  breathes 
the  spirit  of  former  dispensations,  but  is  cast  into  their  very 
mould,  and  comes  out  with  their  old  outlines  clearly  and 
sharply  cut.  Its  language  of  blessings  and  woes,  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  founded  upon  the  language  addressed  to 
the  fathers,  and  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  covenant  of  Abraham 
and  David.  It  refers  at  every  step  to  the  former  Scriptures, 
and  proves  that  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  that  law  which  was 
a  transcript  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  was  given  to  man  as 
a  guide  to  righteousness,  but  to  fulfil  it, — to  brush  away  from  it 
the  thick  dust  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders  which  for  centuries 
had  obscured  its  meaning  and  made  it  of  none  efiect  In  this 
respect  he  could  say,  **  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me  ";  his  teaching  did  not  originate  ultimately  in  himself, 
but  came  from  his  Father.  He  expounded  the  law  of  his 
Father  rather  than  added  to  it ;  interpreted  its  deep  meaning 
and  wide  application;  turned  mens  eyes  from  the  mere 
outward  letter  to  the  inward  spirit  and  truth.  In  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  originally  given,  it  was  a  shut  telescope 
through  which  dim  and  narrow  views  of  the  spiritual  realm 
were  obtained ;  but  he  expanded  and  adjusted  it  to  the  true 
focus,  and  revealed  through  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  clear 
outline  and  bright  perspective.  Fresh  from  the  baptism  of 
John,  which  he  suffered,  though  he  needed  it  not,  that  he 
might  fulfil  all  righteousness,  he  came  to  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
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tudes  to  clear  from  old  perversions  and  to  enforce  with  new 
sanctions  that  commandment  which  was  holy,  and  just,  and 
good,  under  which  he  himself  was  made,  and  to  whose 
decisions  be  condescended  to  refer  every  action  of  his  life. 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  King  of  Israel,  he  came  to  the 
multitude  with  the  authoritative,  "  I  say  unto  you,"  earned  by 
his  own  submission  and  obedience,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  the  commonwealth  of  Israel ;  to  lay  down  its 
laws  upon  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  Moses ;  and  to  invite  the 
peculiar  people,  the  chosen  nation  for  whom  it  had  been 
prepared  as  a  birthplace  and  home,  to  become  its  holy  and 
happy  subjects. 

In  the  sermon  on  the  mount  he  teaches  truths  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  not  concerning  the  King  himself ; 
brings  forward  the  code  of  laws,  and  not  the  royal  person.  In 
this,  too,  he  obeys  the  law  already  referred  to,  which  forbids 
all  abrupt  introductions  and  transitions.  As  he  came  by 
gradual  prefiguration  and  preparation  into  the  world,  so  be 
revealed  himself  to  men  in  his  human  form,  not  in  a  sudden 
blaze  of  divine  glory,  dazzling  men's  eyes,  and  taking  their 
hearts  captive  by  superhuman  violence.  As  he  came  without 
observation,  so  he  did  not  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street.  He  kept  himself  in  the  background 
and  subordinate  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  That  was  the 
object  which  was  presented  at  first  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
rather  than  his  own  person  ;  that  was  the  good  news  which  he 
was  anointed  to  proclaim.  The  key-note  of  his  first  discourse 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Baptist  s  preaching :  "  The  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye  and 
believe  the  gospel."  It  was  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  that  he 
laid  down  for  all  men  to  obey ;  it  was  the  parables  of  this 
kingdom  that  he  delivered,  all  beginning  with  a  phrase  which 
expressly  defines  them  as  illustrations  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, — the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  sower ;  like  unto  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed  ;  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field ;  like 
leaven  which  a  woman  took,  &c. :  thus  shewing  that  all  visible 
things  are  the  shadows  and  siens  of  invisible  things,  having 
the  same  divine  Author  and  the  same  purpose.  It  was  the 
miracles  of  this  kingdom  that  he  wrought,  as  powers  actually 
exercised  in  acts  of  dominion  over  nature,  and  of  deliverance 
and  blessing  to  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  men.  It  was  for 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  that  he  sent 
out  bis  disciples,  endowing  them  with  the  mighty  power» 
thereof,  charging  them  to  tell  no  man  that  be  was  Jesus 
the  Christ,  and  himself  withdrawing  firom  the  multitude  when 
the  proofs  of  his  Messiahship  were  irresistible,  and  he  was 
about  to  be  taken  by  force  and  made  a  king.     His  purpose 
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in  all  that  he  did  aud  said  at  first  was  to  kiudle  a  belief  in  that 
kingdom  of  Gbd  which  was  not  meat  and  dhnk,  but  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Qhost ;  and  thus  hiding 
himself  behind  the  veil  of  the  kingdom,  he  gradually,  by  words 
such  as  man  never  spake,  and  deeds  such  as  man  never 
wrought,  drew  the  eyes  that  looked  for  the  kingdom  to  his 
own  person.  And  like  the  sun  which  shines  behind  a  cloud, 
and  which  at  last  bursts  through  aad  transfuses  it  with  its 
radiance,  until  sun  and  cloud  are  identified,  so  his  glory,  at  first 
concealed  by  the  kingdom,  burst  through  at  last,  and  made  it 
felt  by  all  who  believed^  that  the  kingdom  and  the  person  were 
one  and  the  same. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  grand  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  last  discourse  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  In  this  dis- 
course Moses  and  Elias  that  talked  with  Jesus  disappear,  and 
we  see  no  man  save  Jesus  only.  The  kingdom  and  the  law 
retire  into  the  background,  and  the  person  of  the  king  and  the 
lawgiver  is  brought  conspicuously  forward,  for  all  eyes  to  see, 
and  all  hearts  to  love.  He  takes  for  his  text  the  wonderful 
opening  words,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me,"  and  preaches  a  wonderful  discourse 
about  himself  and  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  his  people.  The  distant  and  formal  connection  through 
covenants,  and  promises,  and  laws,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
kingdom,  becomes  now  the  new  and  vital  union  with  a  living 
person.  Jesus  himself  is  the  one  object  of  faith,  the  one  moral 
centre  of  the  spirit.  He  says,  **I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  no  man  cometh  imto  the  Father  but  by  me." 
"Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you."  "Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 
Such  language,  embodying  the  highest  verities  of  the  Christian 
iaith,  the  most  vital  of  spiritual  realities,  shews  to  us  how  far 
we  have  advanced  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  with  its 
language  and  associations  of  the  Old  Testament ;  shows  to  us 
that  Jesus  no  longer  addresses  inquiring  Jews  but  thoughtful 
Christians.  Such  language  was  never  before  heard.  We  are  so 
familiar  with  it  that  it  has  lost  all  its  strangeness,  but  then  it 
was  without  precedent  in  the  world.  Nothing  in  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  nothing  in  the  philosophy  of 
heathen  schools,  prepared  the  way  for  it ;  there  was  nothing 
like  it  in  the  Old  Testament  It  "would  have  been  utterly 
foreign  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount;  but  now  in  its  own  place,  it 
seems  natural  to  the  disciples.  They  listen  to  it,  and  feel  some- 
thing of  its  truth  and  power.  "The  sermon  on  the  mount  pre- 
sented the  law  of  God  as  the  guide  to  righteousness ;  the  last 
discourse  presents  Jesus  as  the  obiect  of  faith."  But  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  the  kingdom  and  the  person,  meet  in  one  focus 
in  these  last  unfathomably  deep  sajrings.    The  germs  of  the  first 
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are  fully  expanded  in  the  last  discourse.  The  law  given  in  the 
one,  whose  universality  and  spirituality  are  revealed  in  such  a 
way  that  man  cannot  keep  it,  is  the  schoolmaster  that  leads  to 
Christ  in  the  other.  What  the  one  wanted  the  other  supplies. 
The  first  discourse  proclaims  a  series  of  commandments  and 
duties  withoutannouncing  any  condition  or  promise  of  assistance ; 
the  last  reveals  to  us  the  provision  made  for  enabling  us  to  fulfil 
these  duties.  Jesus  at  length  shews  Himself  to  be  the  living 
eflScacious  point  of  union  between  religion  and  morality.  The 
sermon  on  the  mount  prescribed  the  regimen ;  the  last  discourse 
provides  the  remedy.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  utters  the 
commandment,  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  because  strait 
is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  into  life,  and 
few  there  be  that  find  it;"  the  last  discourse  shews  how  it  is  to 
be  obeyed:  "I  am  the  door;  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall 
be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture."  The 
sermon  on  the  mount  says,  "Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire;"  the  last  dis- 
course says,  "  I  am  the  vine  ye  are  branches  ;  he  that  abideth 
in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  The 
sermon  on  the  mount  says  to  us,  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you;"  "All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets;"  the  last 
discourse  says,  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you  that 
ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have  loved  you  that  ye  also  love  one 
another;"  "  If  they  have  persecuted  me  they  will  also  persecute 
you."  The  sermon  on  the  mount  says,  "  I^y  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  earth ;"  "Takeno  thought  for  your  life,  what 
ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on ;"  **Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;"  "But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you;"  the  last  discourse  says, 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the 
world  giveth  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  The  sermon  on  the  mount  says,  as 
the  sum  of  its  commandments,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect;"  the  last  discourse 
says,  "He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he 
it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  says,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock^  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you;"  the  last  discourse  says,  **lf  ye  shall  ask  anything  in 
my  name  I  will  do  it"  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it 
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you."  In  the  sermon  on  the  mount  he  says  to  the  multitude, 
**  Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell  not:  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock."  In  a  later  discourse  he  says  to  Simon 
Peter,  who  confessed,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God,"  "Upon  this  rock, — ^that  is,  the  rock  of  Peter's  confession  of 
faith, — X  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it"  In  a  still  later  discourse  he  says,  "My  sheep 
hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and  I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  And  in  his  last 
discourse  he  says  to  his  Father,  "  While  I  was  with  them  in 
the  world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name;  them  that  thou  gavast  me 
I  have  kept,  ana  none  of  them  is  lost."  And,  finally,  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  says,  "Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the 
officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou 
shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing;"  in  the  last  discourse  we  hear  him  saying, 
when  handing  round  the  sacramental  cup,  "  This  is  my  blood 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  By  these  few  examples,  chosen  at  random,  we  see 
how  the  last  discourse  beautifully  fits  into  the  first,  and  fills 
up  all  its  requirements,  so  that  the  two  together  make  up 
one  perfect  whole,  shewing  plainly  to  us  the  way  of  God  s 
salvation.  And  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount  links  on  to  the 
past  dispensations  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  closing  discourse  of  the  Gospel  on  the  other,  so  the  last 
discourse  in  its  turn  links  on  to  the  future  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  that  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shews  them  fully 
and  clearly  to  us,  and  to  the  preaching  of  a  risen  and  glorified 
Redeemer,  and  to  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  the  believer 
and  in  the  church.  And  thus  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  united  by  these  progressive  links  of  doctrine, 
becomes  one  great  and  glorious  unity,  which  for  faith  and 
practice  cannot  be  taken  asunder, — the  word  of  truth  of  Him 
who  is  himself  the  Word  of  life ;  and  who  has  solemnly  said, 
"Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law  tUl  all  be  fulfilled.*' 

4.  The  fourth  point  of  diflFerence  between  our  Lord's  first  and 
last  discourse  lies  in  the  nature  of  their  results.  The  sermon 
on  the  mount  led  to  no  direct  act  of  worship.  It  was  not 
followed  by  praise  or  prayer.  True,  indeed,  the  Lord's  prayer 
is  embodied  ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  teaching,  and  not  a  separate 
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act  of  worship.  It  was  addressed  to  the  dinciples,  and  not  to 
Ood.  It  was  a  law  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  in  common 
with  the  other  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  our 
Saviour  promulgated.  It  was  a  summary  of  the  decalogue,  the 
ten  commandments  turned  into  prayer ;  each  precept  of  the 
one  corresponding  to  a  petition  of  the  other ;  Ood  commanding 
his  creatures  to  keep  each  of  his  statutes  and  judgments  and 
do  them;  his  creatures  responding  in  regard  to  each,  "Lord, 
incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  commandment*'  It  was  the 
answer  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  when  they  said  to 
him,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  The  language  of  this  request 
indicates  that  they  had  not  yet  received  that  revelation  of  God 
which  is  the  foundation  of  prayer.  Their  altar  had  on  it  as 
yet  the  inscription,  **  To  the  unknown  QoA"  The  Being  whom 
they  ignorantly  worshipped  was  as  yet  a  vague  and  dim 
abstraction.  They  had  the  Scriptures  and  the  temple,  but  the 
living  Word  had  gone  out  of  the  one,  and  the  Shechinah  cloud 
had  departed  from  the  other ;  and  therefore  both  had  lost  their 
meaning.  They  were  like  coloured  lamps  on  the  morning  after 
an  illumination,  in  which  the  lights  that  illumined  and  glorified 
the  transparencies  have  been  extinguished.  A  veil  of  unbelief 
had  been  drawn  over  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  God  to 
whom  they  offered  an  external,  superstitious,  and  mercenary 
worship,  was  not  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In 
the  midst  of  this  spiritual  darkness,  their  praying  instincts 
may  have  remained,  and  may  have  often  been  call^  forth  in 
times  of  danger,  difficulty,  and  sorrow,  but  they  groped  about 
blindly,  clinging  to  unworthy  objects  of  desire,  and  stretching 
out  to  those  who  by  nature  were  no  goda  Such  being  the 
condition  of  the  multitude  to  whom  the  Lord  addressed  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  true  worship,  for  genuine  prayer.  Had  Christ 
prayed  for  them  or  with  them,  his  act  of  worship  would  have 
been  like  one  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue.  They  might 
have  felt  some  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  him  in  such 
an  act :  but  they  would  be  conscious  of  a  natural  ignorance, 
inability,  and  fear  preventing  them  from  carrying  out  the 
impulsa  They  did  not  know  to  whom  to  pray  ;  they  had  no 
assurance  that  the  secret  appeal  of  their  souls  would  be  heard. 
The  nature  of  the  living  God  must  first  be  unveiled  before  true 
prayer  can  be  called  into  life.  God  must  manifest  himself  as 
one  who  is  seeking  his  creatures  who  have  strayed  from  him, 
and  treating  them  as  his  children  who  have  lost  the  knowledge 
of  him.  And,  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  in  the  sermon  od 
the  mount,  is  simply  to  give  to  them  the  law,  as  it  were,  of 
prayer,  to  enforce  the  diUy  of  personal,  secret  prayer.  He 
commends  them  to  the  simple,  earnest^  and  importunate  in 
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prayer,  and  to  cherish  a  general  faith  in  God's  will  to  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  him.  He  says  to  them,  "Dismiss 
all  heathen  and  Pharisaic  notions  on  this  subject.  Go  simply 
to  God  as  your  Father:  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  ;"  and  then 
gives  to  them  a  ground  plan  of  prayer,  which  they  are  to  fill  in, 
and  on  which  they  are  to  build  at  large.  He  removes  all 
preliminary  misconceptions  and  difficulties  from  the  duty  of 
prayer ;  but  the  deeper  knowledge  regarding  the  privilege  of 
prayer  he  reserves  for  his  later  teaching.  He  had  many  things 
to  tell  them  concerning  this  momentous  subject,  but  they 
could  not  bear  them  at  that  early  stage  of  instruction.  And 
till  this  higher  revelation  be  given,  he  oflFers  up  no  prayer  in 
their  presence  ;  they  engage  together  in  no  song  of  praise. 
The  revelation  of  the  law  of  God  which  he  has  given  them 
leads  to  obedience ;  but  it  is  only  the  revelation  of  a  personal 
God  and  a  personal  Saviour  who  loves  them,  and  whom  they 
love — ^which  he  has  yet  to  give  them — ^that  can  lead  to  wor- 
ship.    We  obey  the  law,  but  we  worship  the  lawgiver. 

Our  Lord's  last  discourse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  followed  by 
both  praise  and  prayer.  The  most  wonderful  sermon  that  was 
ever  preached  was  followed  by  the  most  wonderful  prayer  that 
was  ever  offered ;  a  prayer  in  which  the  great  High  Priest 
of  mankind  consecrates  himself  as  the  victim  about  to  be 
offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  intercedes  for  his  owl 
disciples,  and  for  all  who  are  to  become  partakers  by  faith  of 
the  benefits  of  his  death.  St  John  alone  records  this  sublime 
prayer  in  which  our  Saviour's  public  ministry  on  earth  cul- 
minated. But  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  inform  us  that  when 
the  whole  service  of  word  and  ordinance  in  the  upper  room 
was  ended,  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  sang  an  hymn,  and 
then  went  out  unto  the  mount  of  Olives.  This  hymn  was  doubt- 
less the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise,  consisting 
of  the  117th  and  118th  psalms,  with  which  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  conclude  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  which 
in  Scotland  is  almost  always  introduced  into  some  part  or 
other  of  the  sacramental  service.  Wonderfully  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  of  Christ  were  the  closing  words  of  that 
hymn  :  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the 
headstone  of  the  comer.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord  : 
O  Lord  send  now  prosperity.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto 
the  horns  of  the  altar."  He  was  about  to  put  marvellous 
meaning  into  these  words  by  the  last  scenes  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  be  despised  by  the  builders  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  by  his  death  of  shame  to  become  a  stone  of 
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stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  them ;  but  through  that 
very  rejection  and  death  to  become  the  sole  foundation  laid  by 
God,  the  chief  comer-stone  of  every  structure  of  true  faith  and 
righteousness.  The  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  nailed  to  the 
accursed  tree  by  wicked  hands  ;  and  the  seed  of  a  new  world, 
thus  sown  in  death,  was  to  spring  up  unto  holiness  and  ever- 
lasting life.  Well,  therefore,  has  it  been  said,  "  This  hymn  is 
at  once  prospective  and  retrospective.  It  is  the  plaintive 
lament  of  an  expiring  dispensation,  and  the  birth-cry  of  a  new 
age." 

In  our  Lord's  last  prayer  and  song  of  praise,  we  have  the 
first  acts  of  Christian  worship.  That  prayer  and  song  of  praise 
are  like  the  stones,  technically  called  "ties,"  which  project 
fix)m  the  gable  end  of  an  unfinished  row  of  houses,  indicating 
that  other  houses  are  to  be  added ;  or  like  the  threads  of  the 
warp  in  a  loom,  which  pass  beyond  the  part  of  the  web  already 
finished,  and  tell  us  that  more  is  yet  to  be  woven  in.  The 
tender  address  to  Peter :  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  "  Feed  my  lambs," 
is  the  "tie'*  that  projects  from  the  finished  gospel,  and  binds 
it  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  that  is  to  foflow.  The  seem- 
ing hyperbole  with  which  St  John  ends  his  gospel, — "And  there 
are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written," — ^is  the"tie" 
that  connects  the  story  of  Jesus  with  Christian  literature,  which 
may  be  worked  without  risk  of  exhaustion,  imtil  Christian 
books  and  libraries  shall  literally  fill  the  earth.  The  words 
which  Christ  addressed  to  Thomas, — "  Blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed," — form  the  "  tie  "  that 
unites  into  one  fellowship  the  apostles  who  had  seen,  and 
heard,  and  handled  the  Word  of  life  with  all  those  in  succeed- 
ing ages,  who,  having  not  seen  Christ,  yet  love  him,  and 
believing  in  him,  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  And  here  our  Saviour's  last  prayer  and  song  form  the 
"  tie"  which  binds  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels 
with  Christian  worship.  Jesus  himself  instituted  Christian 
worship  as  he  instituted  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  IS  the  most  sacred  and  effectual  bond  of  worship ;  was 
the  first  to  kindle  that  hallowed  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  church 
which  has  never  since  been  allowed  to  go  out,  and  never  will 
be.  With  his  own  lips  he  offered  up  the  first  Christian 
prayer  ;  with  his  own  lips  he  sang  the  first  Christian  hynm  of 
praise.  He  placed  the  whole  subject  of  worship  upon  a  new 
foundation.  He  revealed  the  Father  to  the  disciples  by  his 
own  perfect  Sonship,  so  that  seeing  him  they  saw  the  Father. 
By  his  own  love  towards  them,  and  his  own  tender  care  for 
their  welfare,  he  laid  bare  to  them  the  inmost  heart  of  God,  and 
shewed  them  that  what  he  was  God  was  to  them.  ^  He  acted 
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out  in  his  own  dealings  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  Father. 
All  the  grace  and  truth  that  they  saw  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  was  but  the  reflection  of  the  grace  and  truth  of  God 
himself.  He  revealed  to  them  how  God  could  give  them  their 
daily  bread,  by  his  own  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  in  the  wildemess ;  how  willingly  God  forgives  sin,  by 
his  own  forgiveness  of  those  who  sinned  against  him,  and  his 
dying  prayer  for  his  murderers ;  how  powerfully  God  delivers 
from  evil,  by  his  own  casting  out  of  devils,  and  deliverance  of 
the  miserable  victims  of  this  bondage.  The  whole  will  and 
heart  of  the  Father  were  thus  clearly  and  incessantly  declared 
by  the  Son  on  earth.  And,  therefore,  when  reviewing  what  he 
had  done  for  them  he  said,  "  Oh !  righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  thee ;  but  I  have  known  thee,  and  these  have 
known  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  I  have  declared  unto 
them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love  wherewith 
thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in  them."  This 
revelation  of  the  Father  by  the  Son  was  the  ground  of  prayer 
to  his  disciples.  They  prayed  to  such  a  being  as  they  had 
learned  in  some  measure  to  know  and  love,  and  who  had 
become  their  own  Father  because  Christ  had   given  them 

r)wer  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  "  I  say  not  unto  you  that 
will  pray  the  Father  for  you  ;  for  the  Father  himself  loveth 
you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  believed  that  I  came  out 
from  God." 

But  Jesus  not  only  revealed  to  them  the  Father,  to  whom 
their  prayers  were  to  be  addressed  ;  he  also  revealed  to  them 
the  wmne  in  which  they  were  to  be  offered.  Of  all  his  previ- 
ous intercourse  with  them  he  could  say,  "  Hitherto  ye  have 
asked  nothing  in  my  name."  They  were  instructed  in  the 
duty  of  prayer ;  they  were  taught  to  whom  to  address  prayer  ; 
but  as  yet  they  knew  not  in  what  name  to  offer  it ;  they  knew 
not  how  to  approach  God  with  acceptance.  But  now  in  his 
last  discourse  Jesus  shews  to  them  that  he  himself  is  the 
way  to  the  Father:  "No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  me ; "  "  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name  I  will 
do  it/*  The  whole  character  of  prayer  is  now  derived  from 
the  consciousness  that  through  Christ  the  disciples  have  free- 
dom and  right  of  access  to  the  throne  of  graca  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  that  God  hears  and  answers  them.  He  is  the 
channel  of  communication  between  God  and  them.  He  stands 
forth  expressly  as  the  Mediator ;  the  connecting  bond  between 
them  and  the  Father  in  heaven  ;  the  living  ladder  by  which 
the  soul  ascends  and  descends,  making  of  pmyer,  not  a  solitary 
act  or  succession  of  acts,  but  a  continual  going  forth  of  the 
spirit  after  its  heavenly  Father.  Not,  therefore,  till  Christ  is 
revealed,  does  prayer  become  efficacious  and  real.  The  central 
idea  of  prayer  is  that  of  privilege  gained  by  mediation.    The 
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person  and  redemption  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests.  But  the  divine  revektion  needed  for  perfect  prayer  is 
still  incomplete.  The  manifestation  of  the  Father,  to  whom 
prayer  is  to  be  addressed,  points  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
in  whose  name  it  is  to  be  offered,  and  for  whose  sake  it  is 
granted  ;  and  this  manifestation  of  Christ  in  its  turn  points  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  who  inspires  it,  and  aids  the 
infirmities  of  the  praying  soul.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
yet  poured  down,  because  Christ  was  not  yet  glorified.  After  his 
ascension  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  imparted  to  guide  them  into 
all  truth  ;  and  then  the  highest  idea  of  prayer  would  be  reahsed. 
By  combination  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^the  Father 
hearing,  the  Son  advocating,  the  Spirit  assisting — it  would  be 
indeed  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  the  Divine 
Mind  communing  with  itself  through  finite  wants,  through  the 
woes  and  weaknesses  of  men ;  "  God*s  breath  in  man,  retuming 
to  his  birth." 

And  as  with  prayer,  so  with  praise.      The  hymn  which 
Christ  sang  was  the  last  Jewish  and  the  first  Christian  soi^. 
It  combing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  into  a  new  song, 
suited  to  a  new  manifestation  of  divine  mercy.     The  one  con- 
stituted, so  to  speak,  the  warp  into  which  the  other  was 
woven.     The  one  was  founded  in  type,  and  the  other  in  reality, 
on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ     The  burden  of  the  song  which 
Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  sing  was  redemption,  not  from 
Egyptian  bondage  or  Babylonian  captivity,  which  topics  formed 
the  basis  of  the  songs  of  praise  under  the  old  covenant,  but 
from  the  curse  of  a  broken  law,  from  the  guilt,  power,  and 
pollution  of  transgression,  from  impending  wrath  and  ever- 
lasting misery,  all  which  are  ascribed  to  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ.     Formerly  the  disciples  praised  God  for  his  holiness, 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  his  goodness  to  Israel  as  his  chosen 
people.     Now  they  sing  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  to  all 
mankind.     They  tune  their  harps  to  sing  of  higher  themes 
than  ever  their  fathers  sang ;  of  brighter  views  of  God's  glory 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  richer  experiences  of  his  grace. 
And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  source  of  all  true  worship,  of 
praise  and  of  prayer;  the  worthinesStnot  of  the  law,  which  is  the 
ministration  of  death,  and  makes  nothing  perfect,  but  of  him 
who  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  penalty,  and  enabled  us  to 
fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law.     We  must  always  connect 
worship  with  worthy  from  which  the  word  comes ;  and  if  ever 
we  are  to  be  worshippers  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  it  must  be 
through  a  sense  of  the  infinite  worthiness  of  the  object  of  our 
worship.     The  body  of  the  slave  may  be  bowed  by  force  or 
fear ;  but  the  spirit  of  a  man,  above  all  the  spirit  of  a  diild, 
can  only  be  bowed  by  a  glad,  loving  sense  of  the  unq>eakable 
worthiness  and  glory  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
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Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  more  we  estimate  the  cost  of 
our  salvatioD,  and  the  love  of  Him  who  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  the  more  true  and  earnest  will  our  worship  be.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  worship  of  heaven  is  so  perfect,  because 
it  has  for  its  stedfast  ground  and  never-failing  spring  an 
altogether  perfect,  an  altogether  adequate,  sense  of  the  unutter- 
able worthiness  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  of 
the  Lamb :  "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for 
thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  "  Worthy  is  the 
Lamo  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

But  all  that  bears  witness  of  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  bath  sent,  not  only  tends  to  draw  us  closer  to  him, 
but  also  to  our  fellow-worshippers.  "  The  nearer  we  are  drawn 
to  the  common  centre  of  attraction,  the  nearer  are  we  also 
thereby  drawn  to  one  another."  Private  individual  worship 
thus  merges  into  public  associated  worship.  And  for  this,  too, 
provision  is  made  in  the  last  wonderful  prayer  of  our  Lord : 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word,  that  they  may  be  one ;  as 
thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
ma"  Under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  the  worship  was 
almost  entirely  individual  The  rules  of  sacrifice  were  princi- 
pally made  for  single  persons,  and  were  commonly  prefaced 
with  the  words,  "  If  any  man  of  you  bring  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord."  Neither  the  tabernacle  nor  the  temple  were  places 
of  meeting.  They  contained  the  one  national  altar,  on  which 
the  whole  people  regarded  as  one  man  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
or  each  Israelite  separately,  as  occasion  presented  itself,  offered 
up  the  customary  sacrifice.  There  was  no  provision  for  united 
worship,  such  as  we  have,  under  the  Levitical  law.  That  law 
supplied  no  principle  of  cohesion  ;  it  regarded  the  people,  not 
as  one  great  brotherhood,  but  as  individual  units,  needing  to  be 
constrained  and  restrained  as  regards  their  duty  to  each  other. 
But  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  furnished  a  principle 
of  aggregation  that  gathered  the  dispersed  of  Israel  into  one. 
Love  to  a  person  could  do  what  obedience  to  a  law  could  not 
do.  There  was  no  personal  element  in  the  old  dispensation 
to  form  a  nucleus  around  which  individual  and  social  affections 
might  cluster.  But  this  want  was  supplied  by  the  New 
Testament  dispensation.  The  Son  of  man  appeared,  in  whom 
the  law  and  the  prophets  were  fulfilled  and  impersonated.  In 
him  we  are  united  to  God  and  to  one  another ;  love  the  Lord 
our  God  supremely,  and  each  other  with  pure  hearts  fervently. 
In  him  are  reconstituted  the  relations  between  man  and  God, 
and  between  man  and  man,  which  sin  destroyed.     In  him  , 
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selfish  isolation  is  lost,  and  true  individuality  is  found ;  the 
lower  life  that  centres  in  self  becomes  the  truer  and  higher  life 
that  is  lived  in  another.     Love  supplies  the  place  of  law,  and 
casteth  out  all  fear,  because  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.    And 
this  union  with  Christ,  which  makes  the  believer  no  longer  the 
isolated  unit  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  a  member  of 
that  spiritual  organisation  which  is  Christ's  body,  partaking  of 
the  corporate  life  that  flows  from  the  head  and  heart  of  re- 
deemed humanity,  is  the  basis  of  social  worship.     Strictly 
speaking,  and  in  one  sense,  there  can  be  no  individual  worship 
under  Christianity.     Its  worship  must  be  common,  because  its 
salvation  is  common ;  because  the  ground  of  the  personal  is 
the  ground  of  the  general  salvation.     It  must  have  all  things 
in  common ;  neither  can  any  one  say  that  ought  of  the  things 
which  he  possesses  is  his  own.     Even  into  our  most  secret 
devotions,  when  we  shut  to  the  door,  and  pray  to  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  we  must  carry  with  us  the  sympathies  of  the 
race,  and  bare  before  our  God  a  heart  that  can  take  in  the 
world  in  its  wide  reach  of  intercession  and  fraternal  r^ard. 
We  are  not  to  pray  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  others  also,  that 
they  may  be  one  with  us  in  Christ.     Our  petitions,  like  those 
of  the  model  prayer  of  Christ,  must  throughout  be  plural  and 
collective.    We  must  say,  "Our  Father  in  heaven,  give  vs  what 
we  need."     Under  the  Christian  dispensation  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  separate  individual  worship  in  publia    It  is 
always  regarded  as  a  social,  a  common  act.    The  Israelite  of 
old  came  by  liimself  before  God  in  the  Levitical  sacrifice,  and 
was  accepted  by  himself.     But  the  Christian  who  comes  before 
God  in  public  worship  is  not  accepted  if  he  comes  in  selfishness 
and  isolation,  an  egotist  in  his  piety,  a  monopolist  in  his 
prayers.     He  must  come  as  a  member  of  a  spiritual  family. 
His  Christianity  must  be  a  true  religion, — that  word  meaning 
litemlly,  a  binding  of  man  to  God,  and  of  man  to  man.    His 
worship  beginning  with  "  Oh  !  God,  thou  art  my  God  "  must 
soon  pass  into  the  spirit  of  him  who  said,  "  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me.  Let  vs  go  into  the  house  of  God."    He 
enjoys  the  communion  of  saints ;  and  as  a  member  of  Christ's 
body,  finds  himself  partaker  of  a  corporate  life,  and  a  history 
larger  than  his  own.    The  common  relationships  of  life  are 
sanctified,  reflected   in   the   church,  and   thus  shewn  to  be 
what    they    really   are, — the   earthly   shadows   of  heavenly 
realities.    To  use  the  image  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Davies :  As  we 
are  never  separated  from  one  another  in  common  life,  bat 
come  into  the  world  as  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  grow  up  to  be  husbands  and  wives,  parents,  friends, 
neighbours,  fellow-countrymen,  fellow-worshippers,  so  is  it  in 
the  household  of  faith,  in  the  society  of  Christ,  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.     "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  naan  that  hath 
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left  house,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 
or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  and  mother,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  perse- 
cutions ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  lifa"  Whosoever 
doeth  the  will  of  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  our 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.  And  as  our  daily  labour  is 
effectually  performed,  and  our  daily  bread  earned  only  in  com- 
bination with  others, — as  our  nature  is  expanded  and  educated 
through  the  mutual  sympathies  and  duties  of  society, — ^as  our 
highest  joys  and  deepest  sorrows  come  to  us  through  our  inter- 
course with  one  another, — so  through  our  social  union  and 
communion  in  Christ,  our  spiritual  life  is  best  nourished,  and 
trained,  and  gladdened.  Our  common  worship  becomes  more 
real,  more  fervent,  more  vital.  Prayer  and  praise,  the  pleading 
of  all  for  each  and  each  for  all,  our  repenting  and  giving  thanks 
together  for  ourselves  and  for  each  other,  becomes  the  life- 
blood  that  circulates  throughout  the  whole  body,  quickening 
and  animating  us.  Impression  is  deepened,  and  emotion  is 
intensified.  We  realise  the  truth  of  the  apostolic  precept: 
"  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart 
to  the  Lord."  We  are  not  men  filled  with  new  wine,  but  with 
the  love  which  is  better  than  wine.  Our  quickened  life,  our 
elevated  thoughts,  our  freer,  and  fuller,  and  larger  sympathies 
are  the  blessed  intoxication  of  the  Spirit,  the  grace  for  grace 
that  we  all  receive  out  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  when  in  our 
public  worship  we  have  the  consciousness  of  a  common  partak- 
ing of  the  highest  gifts,  and  a  common  seeking  of  the  highest 
ends.  H.  M. 


Art.  II. — Henry  Ainaworth :  Vir  pietate  ac  meritis 
gravid. 

NOT  long  ago,  a  certain  German  philosopher  undertook  to 
prove,  with  laborious  ingenuity,  that  every  single  wavelet, 
however  small,  raised  by  the  dropping  of  a  heavy  body  into  the 
water,  whether  in  the  quiet  pool  or  in  the  wide  ocean,  moves 
on  in  its  ever-wideniug  circle,  till  it  reaches  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  element  in  which  it  was  excited.  And  with  the  same 
invincible  logic,  he  shewed  how  every  stroke  of  articulate  and 
inarticulate  sound  must  be  wafted  on  the  wings  of  atmospheric 
vibrations  to  the  remotest  regions  of  space.    But  such  is  the 
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grossness  of  our  senses,  that  those  delicate  actions  of  the 
agencies  of  nature  are  imperceptible,  almost  incredible,  pheno- 
mena to  us.  We  are  sensible  only  of  the  loudest  and  nearest 
sounds — ^we  note  the  biggest  waves — ^but  what  then  ?  Have 
little  waves  and  feeble  sounds,  therefore,  no  independent  being, 
no  remote  consequences  ?  But  the  ingenious  philosopher  did 
not  mean  to  coniine  his  reasoning  to  the  operation  of  physical 
nature ;  it  may  be  equally  effective  in  the  sphere  of  morals. 
Do  not  the  daily  actions  of  our  life — the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments we  communicate  to  one  another — produce  remote  as 
well  as  immediate  consequences,  which  an  imagination  suffi- 
ciently sublimed,  might  be  able  to  trace,  like  an  ^adne  thread, 
in  their  complicated  sinuations,  as  they  affect  ourselves  and 
posterity  onwards  ?  A  thrilling  note  of  Homer's  song  ever  and 
anon  strikes  our  ear — we  still  mark  the  deeds  of  Alexander, 
as  they  roll  down  the  tide  of  human  history  like  monster  waves. 
What  but  impotence  of  perceptive  acuteness  prevents  our 
detecting,  like  tiny  swells  on  the  shoulders  of  these,  the 
obscure  toils  of  the  slave  who  daily  fed  and  curried  Buce- 
phalus ?  It  was  perhaps  a  dim  foreshadow  of  this  great  idea 
of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  every  awakened  activity, 
and  which  reached  maturity  at  last  in  the  moral  consciousness 
of  the  German  sage,  that  must  have  crossed  the  imagination 
of  the  old  poet,  Publius  Syrus,  when  he  framed  that  curious 
apothegm — etidm  capillus  unua  habet  vmbram  suarni — which, 
craving  the  indulgence  of  the  learned,  we  render  into  plain 
English  prose — "  Yea,  each  individual  hair  has  its  own  par- 
ticular shadow."  The  smallest  object  has  this  attribute  in 
common  with  the  greatest,  of  casting  a  certain  image  of  itself 
on  others.  So  at  least  the  poet  insinuates.  Man  casts  a 
shadow  of  himself;  so  does  a  single  hair.  Certain  dark  old 
traditions  might  be  cited,  which  have  denied  even  this  poor 
property  to  some  men.  But  while  we  reject  the  tradition,  pos- 
sibly we  might  extract  from  it  a  useful  moral  The  world 
contains  a  number  of  men — a  number  portentously  large  in 
every  generation — whose  claim  of  superiority  over  the  single 
hair  is  very  trifling..  Their  individual  bodies  project  their 
shadows  on  the  earth  for  a  brief  season,  but  their  proper  selves 
are  shadowless.  And  when  the  gross  corporeal  entity  dis- 
appears, they  leave  no  traceable  image  of  their  life,  nor  "  the 
shadow  of  a  name,"  behind  them.  Every  recorded  name  of  the 
past  is  a  sort  of  index,  pointing  to  some  still  abiding  image  of 
a  life  of  which  the  world  is  the  better  or  the  worse.  That 
image  gradually  fades  and  vanishes,  as  the  world  grows  older, 
like  the  serial  circles  of  the  philosopher — but  where  are  the 
vanishing  limits  ? 

Henry  Ainsworth  belongs  to  the  comparatively  few  who 
have  left  the  image  of  a  beneficent  life  distinctly  behind  them. 
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The  name  carries  in  it  the  permanent,  indestructible  eicon  of 
one  of  the  world's  real  worthies,  whose  fruitfiil  toils  and  deeds 
of  faith  have  made  the  world  richer.  The  image  of  his  indi- 
viduality, which  he  projected,  is  growing  faint  and  dim  with 
lapse  of  time,  and,  to  the  glance  of  casual  observation,  may 
already  appear  indistinguishably  blended  with  others  of 
greater  or  smaller  dimensions.  A  veritable  image  of  his  true 
self  he  did  project,  nevertheless,  on  his  own  generation,  and 
far  beyond  it,  and  its  outlines  are  not  yet  quite  obliterated. 
He  was  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  he  served 
his  generation,  and  while  serving  it,  left  the  visible  impress  of 
his  mind  and  character  on  its  history.  He  was  oue  of  the  true 
teachers  of  men,  who  taught  by  the  example  of  a  heroic  Chris- 
tian life,  and  a  courageous  self-devotion  and  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciples, and  to  a  cause  almost  universally  in  discredit  in  his  own 
day,  not  less  than  by  the  force  and  fulness  of  truth  in  all  that 
he  wrote.  As  a  biblical  scholar,  he  rank^  among  the  foremost 
that  England  has  produced;  in  the  special  department  of 
Hebrew  Teaming,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  he  has  since 
been  surpassed  in  his  own  country.  In  the  opinion  of  one  who 
would  not  readily  be  suspected  of  intentional  partiality  to  one 
of  his  sed> — Dr  Worthington  of  Cambridge — "  he  seemed  to 
have  had  as  much  acquaintance  with  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
Holy  Tfext  as  any  of  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias." 

But  apart  from  his  undoubted  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  the 
learned,  Henry  Ainsworth  holds  a  position  of  pecular  interest 
in  English  chui-ch  history.  The  principles,  to  the  advocacy 
and  success  of  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  active  life, 
have  since  been  so  extensively  adopted  in  their  essential  form, 
so  successfully  applied,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  that 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  early  defenders  of 'these  prin- 
ciples had  to  battle,  to  conquer  for  them  the  bare  rights  of  life, 
are  very  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Ainsworth  was  the  chief  pillar 
of  a  religious  community,  which  was  formed  in  considerable 
obscurity,  which  was  for  some  time  small  and  despised,  as 
small  things  usualljr  are,  intensely  hated,  however,  by  the 
Christian  churches  m  general,  for  the  desolating  doctrines  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  suspected  to  be  inchoate  in  its  bosom, 
and  therefore  relentlessly  persecuted.  In  order  the  more 
effectually  to  stamp  out  what  was  thought  to  be  a  pestilent 
new  here^,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  huddle  its  adherents 
out  of  the  country.  So  extremely  trifling  was  the  progress 
which  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism — the  liberty 
of  conscience — ^had  yet  achieved  in  England,  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Reformation  began. 

The  majority  of  these  forlorn  pilgrims  sought  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  where,  besides  a  few  more  scattered  clusters,  they 
eventually   formed  two  considerable    congregations,, one ^atj 
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Amsterdam,  the  other  at  Leyden.  The  history  of  this  hand- 
ful of  exiles,  maugre  their  dejected  condition,  has  acquired  an 
importance  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  number,  fix)m  the 
fact  that  they  constituted  the  parent  stock  from  which  the 
Congregationalists  of  Old  and  New  England  have  sprung  by 
direct  lineal  descent,  and  the  Quakers  also  by  indirect  issue. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  the  policy  which  would  defend  the  unity 
of  the  church  by  repression.  What  may  be  said  to  have  spe- 
cially distinguished  this  community  from  the  general  body  of 
Puritans,  was  a  clearer  comprehension,  and  a  firmer  grasp  of 
the  idea  of  a/r6€  church  as  the  essential  condition  of  a  really 
refoTTTied  church  ;  a  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  unfettered  self-action,  in  matters  of  discipline  and  govern- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  church,  to  make  a  true  reformation 
possible.  Nor  were  they  content  with  secretly  nursing  this 
conviction,  when  once  formed,  in  their  bosom,  until  times  were 
more  auspicious  ;  they  resolv^  to  give  it  a  practical  application, 
and  proceeded  to  associate  together  for  public  worship,  in 
regularly  organised  societies.  Most  of  the  Puritans  had  much 
the  same  ideas  of  the  extreme  desirableness  of  more  religious 
liberty,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  prone  they  were,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  struggle,  to  beg  the  smallest  doles  and  dribblets 
from  constituted  authorities,  as  if  these  had  a  kind  of  acknow- 
ledged right  to  withhold  at  discretion.  A  new  step  was  needed. 
The  experiment  was  bold  as  it  was  hazardous.  To  organise  a 
church  on  the  basis  of  the  inherent  right  of  its  members  to 
associate  together  for  mutual  edification — to  attempt  nothing 
short  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, independently  of  State  action,  of  bishops,  of  the  grand 
machinery  of  convocations  and  synods — ^was  going  straight  in 
the  face  of  venerable  traditions  and  hoary  customs,  actmg  in 
open  defiance  of  dominant  theories  of  church  authority.  No 
wonder  the  attempt  was  regarded  as  an  ebullition  of  fatuous 
fanaticism,  which  merited  no  better  entertainment  than  an 
uDieasoning,  uncompromising  hostility.  Hut  the  times  were 
ripening  for  some  such  experiment  aa  this  in  England.  Every 
eflfoii;  to  bring  the  Church  of  England  into  greater  harmony 
with  the  other  churches  of  the  Eeformation,  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  government,  had  signally  failed — ^there  was  little 
encouragement  to  continue  the  fruitless  struggle — the  idea  of 
abandoning  her,  like  a  stranded  old  hulk,  by  the  silent  process 
of  a  voluntary  separation,  was  now  started,  and  was  rapidly 
gaining  converts  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country.  Bobert 
Brown  began  to  proclaim  this  idea  nakedly,  and  perhaps  some- 
what offensively,  at  Norwich,  about  1581,  with  considerable 
success,  and  his  name  furnished  a  denomination  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  new  movement.  The  "  Separatists  "  universally 
disowned  the  designation  of ''  Brownists,'  and  for  that  reason. 
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their  enemies  continued  to  apply  it  the  more  persistently— 
not  because  the  term  embodied  a  historical  fact  (for  the  idea 
of  separation,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  been  broached  ten 
years  before  it  was  advocated  by  Brown)  but  because  it 
savoured  of  opprobrium.  But  if  Brown's  name  was  calculated 
to  bring  odium  on  any  party,  it  was  the  Established  Church, 
of  whicn  he  was  a  minister  for  forty  years  after  he  had  abjured 
the  principles  of  Separation.  Hanbury's  remark  is  needlessly 
severe  when  he  says  that  "  Brown  left  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  legacy  of  his  shame.'*  He  had  been  excommunicated, 
it  is  true,  for  his  early  Separatist  proclivities,  but  was  after- 
wards lovingly  received  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
We  know  little  more  to  his  honour  or  shame,  except  the  alleged 
maltreatment  of  his  wife,  which,  according  to  Hornbeck,  he 
defended  by  a  refined  metaphysical  distinction,  that  he  beat 
her — Non  ut  uxorem  suam,  sed  ut  pessvmam  vetulam.  The 
late  Dr  Vaughan,  however,  in  his  "  History  of  Nonconformity,'' 
takes  a  very  diflferent  view  of  Brown's  relations  to  early  Non- 
conformity from  Hanbury's,  He  does  not  shrink  from  allow- 
ing him  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  man  in  English 
history  to  avow  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  held  by  English  Congregationalists. 
We  have  been  imable  to  follow  Dr  Vaughan  in  this  opinion  of 
BrowiL    But  the  point  is  one  of  little  practical  importance. 

The  Separatists  differed  little  from  the  rest  of  the  Puritans, 
except  in  this  particular,  the  propriety  of  a  separation.  The 
majority  of  the  latter  virtually  pleaded  the  necessity  of  the 
times  for  a  partial  conformity,  and  to  many  of  them,  the  word 
schism  had  an  inexplicable  terror.  Differences  did,  however, 
develop  in  course  of  time,  principally  bearing  on  the  form  of 
church  government  In  doctrine,  they  were  essentially  at  one. 
It  was  not  in  order  to  bear  testimony  to  any  particular  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  that  the  necessity  of  a  separation  was  pleaded, 
but  from  a  settled  conviction  that  the  form  and  organisation 
of  the  church,  as  constituted  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  a  hindrance  to  the  free  development  of  Christian 
life  ;  and  that,  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  constitution,  it  was 
incapable  of  any  useful  amendment.  And  now,  looking  back 
on  the  history  of  the  English  Church  during  the  three  cen- 
turies which  have  since  intervened,  that  history,  we  think, 
furnishes  abimdant  proofs  that  this  judgment  was  fully  justified 
and  substantially  sound.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
not  a  few  earnest  spirits,  helplessly  chafing  under  the  yoke  of 
the  stiff,  impracticable  constitution  of  that  church,  whether 
the  tendency  of  their  convictions  is  towards  a  more  pronounced 
Protestantism,  or  Homeward,  who  entertain  just  as  mint  a  hope 
of  the  possibility  of  amendment  as  did  the  Separatists  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  .  .         , 
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The  bishops  appear  to  have  detected  in  this  new  movement 
the  results  of  the  most  dangerous  opinions  yet  propounded 
among  the  Puritans,  and  they  accordingly  determined  to  deal 
with  it  summarily.  The  Act  for  banishing  the  Brownists  was 
passed  in  1593,  and  the  clearing  system,  which  was  continued 
with  occasional  intermissions  for  the  next  twenty  years,  began 
with  a  vengeance.  Those  who  refused  '*  to  come  to  church " 
were  allowed  the  mild  alternative  of  incarceration  in  some 
noisome  dungeon,  with  the  gallows  in •  perspective,  or  "for 
ever  abjuring  the  realm."  But  the  latter  alternative  was  not 
long  left  a  matter  of  choice.  With  all  its  bitterness  and 
attendant  hardships,  the  numbers  availing  themselves  of  tbin 
mode  of  escape  from  ecclesiastical  despotism  were  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  The  advocates  of  extreme  measures  were 
astounded  with  the  unexpected  results  of  their  policy,  and 
chagrined  at  its  impotence.  Men  accustomed  to  regulate  their 
own  conduct  and  opinions  by  a  polite  conformity  to  the  con- 
ventionalities which  happen  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  find  it  hard 
to  understand  the  motive  power  of  great  principles,  or  to  be- 
lieve in  any  other  dynamical  forces  determining  human  actions 
than  mere  calculations  of  self-interest.  They  cannot  compre- 
hend the  ardour  and  resolution,  the  unquenchable  moral 
enthusiasm,  inspired  by  profound  religious  convictions;  The 
spectacle  paralyses  them. 

The  exiles  did  not  consist,  as  the  bishop  had  afiticipated,  of 
a  few  obstinate  desperadoes  and  incomgibld  fanatics;  they 
were  principally  yeomen  and  substantial  traders,  who  left  vSl 
to  win  religious  freedom,  and  for  conscience'  sake.  They 
counted  among  their  number  not  a  few  distinguished  for 
talents,  learning,  and  piety.  With  Ainsworth  and  Johnson  at 
Amsterdam,  and  John  Robinson  at  Leyden,  whom  Principal 
Baillie,  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  sect,  describes  as 
"  the  most  learned,  modest,  and  pohshed  spirit  of  them  all,"  the 
church  of  the  separation  was  ably  represented.  Ainsworth  was 
not  at  first  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Separatist  leaders — 
notoriety  was  none  of  his  aims — but  he  was  unquestionably 
the  ablest  advocate,  the  most  stedfast  and  active  champion  of 
their  principles.  He  was  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of  gifts 
and  acquirements,  for  the  leadership  of  a  party  whose  faith 
and  fortitude  were  severely  tested  by  the  trials  incident  to 
their  lot,  as  strangers  in  a  foreign  country — ^by  the  undi^ised 
hostility  of  the  Dutch  clergy,  and  by  the  unmitigated  rancour 
of  their  enemies  at  home.  His  faith  in  God  was  as  a  steady 
flame, — his  devotion  to  the  cause  with  which  he  identified 
himself,  no  adversity  could  quench, — he  possessed  a  full 
measure  of  self-reliance,  a  healthy,  robust  faith  in  himself, 
faith  in  the  future,  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  their  policji 
in  the  spirit  of  it  at  least ;  a  virtue  which  very, wise  people 
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might  have  been  disposed  to  characterise  as  at  best  a  fanatical 
clinging  to  vague  and  impracticable  ideas.  Yet  he  had  to 
verify,  to  some  extent,  in  his  own  experience,  the  truth  of 
Plato's  observation,  that — "for  the  trial  of  true  virtue,  the 
good  man,  even  though  he  do  no  wrong,  must  suflfer  the  infamy 
of  injustice."  His  memory  has,  in  a  measure,  shared  the 
injustice  which  he  experienced  in  his  lifetime.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  another,  within  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
who  had  written  so  much  and  so  excellently,  of  whose  personal 
history  biographers  have  been  able  to  tell  so  little,  and  even 
that  little  mixed  with  fable  and  unhappy  conjecture.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  were  alike  regarded  as  unknown ; 
and  the  incident,  half  tragic,  half  romantic,  with  which  tradition 
associated  his  death,  invested  the  finale  of  a  chequered  life 
with  a  kind  of  mysterious  interest.  Two  diverse  characters — 
the  imperturbable  calmness  of  the  devoted  student,  and  the 
warm  temper  and  invincible  resolution  of  a  ready  and  vigorous 
controversialist — were  so  admirably  sustained  in  his  person, 
that  in  some  of  the  earliest  biographical  accounts  of  him,  he 
stands  for  two  different  individuals.  In  Moreri*s  "Biographical 
Dictionary,"  and  in  Zedler's  "  Cyclopaedia,"  there  is  a  notice  of 
two  Henry  Ainsworths — the  one,  Dr  H.  Ainsworth,  a  learned 
Biblical  commentator;  the  other,  H.  Ainsworth,  an  arch- 
heretic,  and  the  "  ringleader  of  the  Separatists  at  Amsterdam." 
But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  incongruity  of  the  com- 
bination, the  "learned  commentator"  and  the  "arch-heretic" 
of  Moreri  are  one  and  the  same  Henry  Ainsworth.  Even  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  books,  which,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  time,  are  amply  descriptive  of  their  contents,  and  some- 
what ambiguous  horn,  their  copiousness,  have  so  far  misled  some 
writers,  as  to  ascribe  to  him  the  authorship  of  imaginary  works. 
A  little  iaot,  which  suggests  a  suspicion  that  the  said  writers 
drew  the  substance  of  their  information  from  book  catalogues. 
We  have  perused  upwards  of  a  score  of  biographical  sketches 
of  Ainsworth  ;  but  with  ihe  exception  of  two  or  three,  they 
seem  to  be  mere  dishings,  more  or  less  meagre,  from  Hom- 
beck*s  "  Summa  Controversiarum,"  Baillie's  "  Dissuasive,"  and 
Neal's  "  Lives  of  the  Puritans,"  in  which  the  mistakes  of  these 
authorUiea  are  retained  with  a  laudable  fidelity,  and  occa- 
fiionally  supplemented  by  the  inventive  imagination  of  the 
several  writers,  according  to  their  respective  mental  bias. 
The  time  of  Ainsworth's  birth  has  usually  been  fixed,  with  a 
convenient  indefiniteness,  "  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,"  and  the  date  of  his  death  varies  considerably,  from 
1 622  to  1 639,  thus  reserving  a  safe  margin  of  seventeen  years. 
A  moderate  acquaintance  with  his  own  works  would  have 
rendered  this  random  hitting  at  an  invisible  mark  unnecessary. 
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The  preface  to  one  of  his  posthumous  works,  written  by  a 
member  of  his  congregation,  is  dated  1 623 !  Curiously  enough, 
Dr  Hellay,  in  his  recent  interesting  "  History  of  Lancashire 
Puritanism,"  oblivious  of  this  little  fact,  puts  his  death  at 
1629.  The  most  accurate,  and  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
account  of  Ainsworth  hitherto  written,  the  most  Justly  appre- 
ciative of  his  character  and  worth,  is  that  prefixed  to  a  reprint 
of  his  "  Communion  of  Saints,"  &c.,  issued  at  Edinburgh,  1789. 
The  author,  however,  laments  that  he  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
cure some  of  Ainsworth*s  minor  works,  and  but  scanty  extracts 
from  others — ^that  all  he  can  offer  to  the  reader  as  a  life  of  his 
author,  is  little  more  than  "  a  few  meagre  anecdotes."  Our 
own  investigations  have  been  somewhat  more  successful  than 
those  of  Dr  Stuart  (the  reputed  author  of  the  "  Life  "  referred 
to).  Many  new  and  interesting  facts,  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  the  Separatists,  have  been  brought  to  light,  within  recent 
years,  by  the  Publications  of  the  Massachussetts'  Historical 
Society  ;  not  the  least  important  of  the  documents  recovered 
by  this  Society,  the  History  of  the  New  Plymouth  Colony,  by 
Governor  Bradford,  who  bad  been  himself  during  fourteen 
years  a  member  of  the  "  English  Exiled  Church  in  the  Low 
Countries,"  and  personally  intimate  with  Ainsworth.  Brad- 
ford's history  gives  valuable  glimpses  into  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  exiles,  with  brief  but  admirable  characteristic 
sketches  of  the  chief  personages  among  them. 

Henry  Ainsworth  came  of  an  ancient  stock,  and  possessed  a 
full  share  of  the  sturdy  qualities  with  which  Lancasterians  have 
been  usually  credited.  He  was  bom  at  Plessington,  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  1560.  This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty about  him  till  he  was  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The 
family,  which  appears  to  have  become  extinct  about  the  end 
of  last  century,  held  a  position  of  considerable  local  import- 
ance among  the  gentry  of  Lancashire  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years.  "  It  is  not  so  well  known,"  Dr  Halley  perti- 
nently remarks,  "  that  this  poor  scholar  was  brought  up  in  all 
the  comforts  of  a  wealthy  Lancashire  family."  It  was  not, 
then,  any  such  motives  as  might  possibly  influence  a  gifted 
youth,  struggling  with  adversity,  that  determined  Ainsworth's 
choice  of  association  vrith  the  fortunes  of  the  Separatists.  The 
force  of  inward  convictions,  the  imperious  dictat^  of  conscience 
alone,  could  induce  him  to  renounce  those  "comforts,"  and  the 
hopes  of  an  honourable  ambition,  that  his  talents  and  superior 
scholarship  might  warrant  him  to  entertain,  and  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  procuring  him  fame  and  emolument,  had 
he  chosen  to  devote  them  in  the  interest  of  the  dominant 
ecclesiastical  party.  The  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he 
valued  above  all  price,  was  a  costly  indulgence.    And^   in 
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common  with  many  others,  he  had  to  purchase  it  with  tossings 
to  and  fro  from  place  to  place,  with  much  sufiTering  and  pri- 
vations, and  with  enforced  baniBhment  from  his  native  country 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  malignant  spirit  of  persecution 
followed  him  into  the  place  of  his  exile,  with  coarse  slander, 
illimitable  scoffing,  and  false  accusations,  to  prejudice  him,  and 
the  church  to  which  he  ministered,  with  the  people  of 
Holland. 

Dr  Stuart  observes  that  "  no  Alma  mater  has  put  in  a  claim 
for  the  honour  of  such  a  sod,"  and,  like  many  before  him,  is 
puzzled  as  to  how  he  came  by  that  learning  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  which  was  not  to  be  acquired,  in  his  day, 
beyond  the  precincts  of  a  university.  It  is  now,  however, 
ascertained  that  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  then  the  focus  of 
Puritanism.  We  suspect  that  the  genius  of  T.  Cartwright  was 
still  potent  at  Cambridge,  and  that  Ainsworth,  like  many  other 
young  and  ardent  spirits,  felt  its  invigorating  influence.  The 
disrepute  in  which  the  sect  to  which  he  afterwards  attached 
himself,  was  almost  universally  held,  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  oblivion  into  which  his  name  was  allowed  to  sink  at  tbe 
University,  How  deeply  the  reproach  of  Brownism  had  sunk 
into  the  public  mind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  tacit  admis- 
sion of  it  even  by  Milton  in  his  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England,  where  he  repels  Salmasius's  charge  of  Brownism  on 
the  English  republicans  with  scornful  indignation.  But  a  more 
unequivocal  expression  of  this  feeling  is  furnished  in  Howel's 
"Familiar  Letters,"  where  we  meet  with  the  following  charming 
confession  : — "  I  rather  pity  than  hate  Turk  or  infidel,  for  they 
are  of  the  same  metal,  and  bear  the  same  stamp  as  I  do, 
though  the  inscriptions  differ ;  if  I  hate  any,  'tis  those  schis- 
matics that  puzzle  the  peace  of  the  church,  so  that  I  could  be 
contented  to  see  an  Ajiabaptist  go  to  hell  on  a  Brownist's 
back." 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Ainsworth  joined  the  exiles  in 
Amsterdam  in  1 593,  but  without  good  grounds.  F.  Johnson, 
his  future  colleague,  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  whose 
headquarters  lay  for  a  long  time  in  the  region  of  Islington. 
When  he  was  discovered  and  apprehended,  along  with  several 
members  of  the  congregation,  Ainsworth 's  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  prisoners,  nor  in  any  of  the  official  or 
public  documents  referring  to  the  sect.  The  inference  is  war- 
ranted that  he  was  at  the  time  at  home  in  Lancashira  And 
this  inference  is  corroborated  by  certain  incidental  allusions  in 
the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  One  of  his  most  foul- 
mouthed  detractors,  who  was  no  stranger  to  his  past  life,  admits 
that — "  many  good  Christians  did  lament  his  fall  (his  separa- 
tion from  the  national  church)  in  the  place  where  he  lived  in 
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England,  while  commending  his  innocent  life,  and  praying  for 
his  enlargement  from  his  miserable  schism."  This  requires 
that  he  was  well  known,  where  his  "  innocent  life  "  ehdted 
commendation  from  those  who  regarded  his  subsequent  con- 
duct as  almost  tantamount  to  forsaking  his  salvation.  Nor 
did  he  yet  harden  into  the  irreclaimable  Separatist  while  at 
home.  For  we  are  told  that  when  a  young  man,  and  before 
he  left  England,  he  did,  at  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  occa- 
sionally go  to  hear  **a  godly  minister"  of  the  Conformists 
preach,  which  was  charged  on  him  by  the  more  rigid  Separatists 
for  apostacy.  Was  this  the  ground  of  Baillie's  charge  of 
''inconstancies"  against  him,  and  which  he  interprets  as  a 
plain  indication  of  the  divine  judgment  on  the  way  of  Separa- 
tion ? 

As  the  prognostics  of  the  coming  storm  were  growing  more 
legible,  many  of  the  disaffected  anticipated  the  Act  for  Ban- 
ishing the  Brownists,  by  withdrawing  betimes  from  the  country. 
And  when  the  Act  did  pass,  Ainsworth  was  too  conspicuous  a 
mark  to  escape  observation  and  too  determined  in  his  non- 
conformity to  hope  for  leniency.  He  therefore  retired  from 
England,  but  not  to  Holland,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  to 
Ireland.  Every  writer  who  has  given  an  account  of  his  life, 
mentions  his  journey  to  Ireland,  but,  strangely  enough,  the 
time  and  the  occasion  of  it  is  unquestionably  mistaken  by  alL 
Hombeck's  account  is  to  the  effect  that,  when  the  controversy 
about  the  eldership  culminated  in  the  division  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Amsterdam,  party  feeling  ran  so  high  that  Johnson, 
with  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Embden,  and  that 
Ainsworth  went  to  Ireland  for  a  season,  where  he  left  some 
followers.  Subsequent  writers  have  adopted  this  version  of 
the  "learned  and  accurate"  Hornbeck  without  doubt  or 
question,  in  some  cases  improving  the  occasion  to  accumulate 
ridicule  on  the  sect.  The  journey  to  Ireland  would,  according 
to  this  version,  have  occurred  in  1611  or  later.  Unhappily  for 
the  story,  and  for  the  heap  of  elegant  sneers  and  refined 
sarcasm  on  the  quarrels  of  the  sect,  of  which  it  is  the  sole 
foundation,  an  examination  of  his  own  letters,  prefaces  of  his 
book8,and  other  availabledata,  prove  conclusively  that  Ainsworth 
remained  uninterruptedly  at  Amsterdam  from  1598  to  1614. 
And  when  we  recollect  that  all  his  Annotations,  and  a  number 
of  other  important  works,  were  produced  after  1611,  one  or 
more  works  appearing  annually,  it  will  appear  pretty  certain 
that  he  never  quitted  Amsterdam  after  his  first  arri^  there. 
An  incidental  allusion  to  this  journey  to  Ireland,  in  Bradford's 
"  Dialogue,"  shews  it  to  have  been  made,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  before  going  to  Holland.  It  seems  that  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  unfortunate  exiles,  formed  a  fertile  theme  of 
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ridicule  to  their  persecutors  at  home.  Ainsworth,  **  the  Rabbi 
of  their  church,"  reported  to  be  starving  on  ninepence  a- week, 
or  subsisting  on  "boiled  roots."  Surely,  the  Almighty,  in 
righteous  anger,  had  forsaken  the  sect  for  forsaking  the  church ! 
Bradford  admits  the  reproach  of  poverty,  and  accounts  for  it. 
His  words  are  worth  quoting : — ; 

•'  Their  condition  was  for  the  most  part  very  hard.  Many 
of  them  had  long  lain  in  prisons,  and  were  then  banished  to 
Newfoundland,  were  they  were  abused,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
Low  Countries,  wanting  money,  trades,  friends,  and  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  to  help  themselves.  .  .  .  The  report  of  Mr 
Ainsworth  (living  on  boiled  roots)  was  near  those  times  when 
he  was  newly  come  otU  oflreUmd  with  others,  poor,  and  being 
a  single  young  man,  and  very  studious,  was  content  with  a 
littla  Aiid  yet  to  take  off  the  aspersion  from  the  j>eople  in 
that  particular,  the  chief  and  true  reason  thereof  is  mistaken  : 
for  he  was  a  very  modest  and  bashful  young  man,  and  con- 
cealed his  wants  from  others  until  some  suspected  how  it  was 
with  him  ;  and  after  it  was  known,  such  as  were  able  mended 
his  condition." 

The  above  extract  explains,  and  sufficiently  disposes  of,  the 
historical  error  we  have  been  animadverting  on. 

Chill  penury,  if  it  does  press  too  heavdy,  and  overwhelm 
the  spirit,  may  prove  a  valuable  ordeal  of  compurgation  to  the 
individual  as  well  as  to  a  society — it  discovers  a  man's  true 
metal  In  the  case  of  Ainsworth,  a  period  of  trial  and  privation, 
far  from  depressing,  added  resolution  to  courage.  While 
earning  a  precarious  livelihood  in  the  capacity  of  a  bookseller's 
porter,  he  toiled  and  wrote  in  defence  of  his  cause,  snatching 
occasional  opportunities  at  the  expense  of  necessary  rest  and 
sleep.  The  first  object  of  the  exiles'  anxiety  was  to  remove  the 
prejudice  of  the  Dutch  clergy  against  them,  by  a  full  exposition 
of  their  principles,  and  of  the  grounds  of  their  separation  from 
the  Church  of  England.  This  was  attempted  by  the  publica- 
tion of  their  elaborate  "  Confession  of  Faiwi,"  in  Latin,  accom- 
panied with  a  historical  preface.  In  furtherance  of  the  same 
object,  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Professor  Junius  at  Leyden,  hoping  to  engage  his  sympathies, 
and  to  win  his  great  influence  to  conciliate  for  them  the  good- 
will of  the  Dutch  ministers.  But  the  learned  professor  had 
already,  after  a  troublous  voyage,  got  into  safe  harbour,  and  he 
had  little  heart  to  sally  forth  again  to  the  assistance  of  such  as 
were  still  tossing  on  the  billows.  He  scarcely  gives  lus  corres- 
pondents common  civility.  He  is  very  lavish  of  admonition, 
plentifully  seasoned  with  pious  exhortations  to  submit  to  their 
fates  with  becoming  humility — to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  charitable 
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forbearance  towards  theirenemies — aboveall  things,  to  endeavour 
to  keep  quiet— oh  !  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  keeping 
quiet  I  Except  that  it  atfords  the  philosopher  a  valuable 
glimpse  of  a  phase  of  human  nature,  this  correspondence 
accomplished  little  immediate  results. 

This  '*  Confession  "  of  the  Separatists  is  a  most  interesting 
document.  It  consists  of  forty-five  propositions  or  articles, 
every  one  of  which  is  fortified  in  the  rear  by  a  most  formidable 
battalion  of  Scripture  texts — proving  at  least  how  laboriously 
the  compilers  searched  out  the  principles  they  maintained  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  was  not  intended  to  form  a  standard  by 
which  to  regulate  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  their  church  in 
future.  The  Separatists  repudiated  the  principle  of  creating  a 
standard  or  test  of  orthodoxy.  They  had  learned  the  futiUty 
of  such  devices  for  the  preservation  of  truth  and  purity  of 
doctrine — nor  could  they  very  consistently  undertake  to  sanction 
a  policy  which  might  tend  to  abridge  to  others  that  liberty 
which  they  now  claimed  for  themselves.  The  "  Confession"  is 
purely  apologetic — explanatory  of  their  principles  and  defensive 
of  their  position.  The  39th  article  is  a  singular  phenomenon 
in  a  document  characterised  by  so  much  enlightened  liberality. 
It  lays  down,  among  the  duties  incumbent  on  princes  and 
magistrates,  that  of  suppressing  and  eradicating  all  false  reli- 
gions, and  the  enforcement  on  subjects,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  of  their  duties  to  God  and  man.  True,  the  doctrine  of 
magisterial  duty  here  laid  down,  was  universally  held  by  all 
sects  and  parties  in  all  the  churches — a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  chaotic  state  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  implied  in  personal 
responsibility  and  liberty  of  conscience.  This  doctrine,  more- 
over, cut  away  the  ground  from  under  their  own  feet.  We  do 
not  see  what  further  argument  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft  needed,  to  plead  in  justification  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  which  they  pursused,  beyond  that  with 
which  the  Separatists  supply  them  in  this  very  article  of  their 
"  Confession."  Confused  and  inadequate  as  their  views  of 
freedom  in  the  domain  of  conscience  were,  their  circumstances, 
and  the  necessities  of  their  position,  were  not  long  in  schooling 
them  into  far  different  opinions,  and  of  helping  them  towards  a 
clearer  conception  of  religious  liberty.  The  principle  of  magis- 
terial authority  in  matters  of  religion,  which  they  conceded, 
was  strongly  pressed  on  the  Dutch  magistrates  against  them- 
selves from  all  quarters,  happily  without  success.  It  is  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  the  statesmen  of  Holland,  that  they  steadily 
disregarded  the  clamours  of  ecclesiastics,  and  succeeded  in  up- 
holding theprinciples  of  an  enlightened  toleration,at  thatcritic^ 
period  of  their  country's  history,  in  spite  of  the  boundless 
obloquy  and  abuse  poured  on  them,  both  by  the  clergy  of  their 
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own  church,  as  well  as  by  many  in  England  and  Scotland. 
And  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  English  Puritans  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians  had  abundant  cause  of  thankfulness,  that 
the  policy  which  they  had  branded  as  "  carnal,  worldly,  and 
godless,"  did  not  break  down  under  their  own  repeated  assaults. 
Baillie  calls  Holland  *'  a  cage  of  unclean  birds  f  and  Bishop 
Hall  reproaches  the  Dutch  with  permitting  their  country  to 
become  a  "  common  harbour  of  all  opinions  and  of  all  heresies." 
The  dramatists  employed  their  wit  and  satire  on  the  same 
delightful  theme,  teste  Ben  Johnson's  "  Staple  of  News,"  and 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont's  "  Pair  Maid  of  the  Inn."  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  Dutch  philosopher  or  divine  elaborated  a 
theory  of  religious  toleration,  but  Holland  has  an  indisputable 
claim  to  the  honourable  distinction  of  practising  the  amplest 
toleration,  at  a  period  when  the  rudiments  of  the  doctrine  were 
but  dimly  apprehended  by  the  most  enlightened  minds  in 
other  countries. 

But  protection  from  open  violence,  and  immunity  from 
magisterial  inteference,  did  not  secure  tranquility  to  the  exiles. 
Without  were  fightings  still,  and  the  elements  of  dissension 
began  to  manifest  themselves  within.  A  nervous  anxiety  to 
keep  themselves  clear  of  the  suspicion  of  harbouring  dangerous 
or  erroneous  doctrines,  will  perhaps  explain  their  readiness  to 
enter  the  lists  with  every  opponent  that  challenged  their  prin- 
ciples or  position.  It  was  a  custom  of  their  opponents  to 
identify  them  with  the  most  infatuated  heretics  that  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  Christian  church  in  former  ages  ;  and  there 
was  no  great  diflBculty  of  believing  anything  of  a  party  who 
had  committed  the  enormity  of  forsaking  '*  their  mother 
church."  With  the  appearance  of  Ainsworth,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  independent  champion,  the  apologetic  tone  of  their  earlier 
publications  was  in  a  great  degree  abandoned.  He  wisely 
assumed  the  offensive,  thus  reducing  his  adversaries  to  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  own  position.  We  freely  grant, 
however,  that  in  his  first  encounter,  his  personsil  character 
appears  to  better  advantage  than  his  arguments.  This  was  a 
dispute  provoked  by  H.  Broughton,  respecting  the  material  of 
Aaron's  ephod.  The  controversy,  however,  speedily  passed  to 
the  question  of  excommunication,  as  practised  by  the  Separa- 
tists, and  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  worship, 
which  Ainsworth,  in  common  with  the  Puritans  generally,  con- 
demned.  The  grotesque  representation  which  Heylin  gives  of 
this  dispute,  and  which  has  been  adopted  with  avidity  by 
most  subsequent  writers,  as  admirably  fitted  to  give  pungency 
to  their  satires  on  the  whimsicalities  of  the  Separatists,  would 
make  it  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  puniest  debates  of  the 
schoolmen.     According  to  Heylin's  account,  the  question  about 
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which  two  learned  divines  fought  like  Greek  and  Trojan  cham- 
pions, was,  "  whether  the  colour  of  Aaron's  ephod  was  blue  or 
green!"    To  be  sure,  the  matter  debated  was  not  of  vast  im- 

S>rtance  to  the  church,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  absurd  as 
eylin's  ludicrous  story  would  make  it  appear.  But  why  drag 
Aaron's  ephod  into  a  dispute  between  Churchman  and  Separa- 
tist 1  Why,  is  not  very  evident,  unless  to  illustrate  the  mar- 
vellous ingenuity  of  controversial  zeal,  which  is  never  at  a  loss 
how  to  magnify  trifles.  The  ephod  was  "  a  ceremony  figuring 
holineas,"  its  substance  must  therefore  be  pure — ^but  the  worm 
is  unclean,  therefore  silk,  the  production  of  the  unclean  worm, 
must  not  enter  into  its  composition.  That  is  the  positive  side 
of  the  argument.  What  was  the  precise  bearing  of  this  con- 
troversy, on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  Separation,  is  a 
question  which  may  safely  be  left  where  the  combatants  left  it 
— in  the  dark. 

Ainsworth  appears  to  much  better  advantage  in  his  next 
polemical  publication,  entitled  the  '*  Counterpoyson,"  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1608.  This  work  has  been  some- 
times erroneously  attributed  to  Henry  Jacob  ;  it  has  also  been 
confounded  with  a  work,  bearing  the  same  title,  by  Dudley 
Fenner.  The  "  Counterpoyson"  is  mainly  a  spirited  reply  to 
the  objections  of  the  Puritans  to  the  Separatists'  position.  A 
Mr  Bernard  valiantly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the 
'*  Apostolic  Character  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  against 
the  "Separatists'  Schism."  His  pretentious  performance  is 
somewhat  feeble  in  argument,  notwithstanding  the  ostentatious 
array  of  Scripture  texts  and  quotations  from  the  fathers.  If 
it  were  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  two  con- 
siderably bulky  volumes  in  a  few  words,  the  line  of  attack 
and  defence  might  be  indicated  briefly  as  follows : — Bernard 
urges  the  stock  argument  of  the  prelatists  (1.),  the  novdty  of 
the  Separation.  A.  Novelty  is  a  word  to  frighten  the  simple 
— ^this  weapon  wounds  your  own  hand ;  you  may  have  many 
more  hard  words  from  your  right  rev.  fathers  and  fellow- 
priests  against  presbytery  and  the  discipline.  (Bernard  had 
enlisted  before  under  the  "  Holy  Discipline,"  for  which  he  lost 
his  living.)  (2.)  B.  You  follow  the '  ancient  schismatics. 
A.  What  answer  can  you  make  to  the  Papists  which  will  not 
better  clear  us  1  (3.)  B,  The  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, both  living  and  dead,  condemn  this  way.  A,  The  divines 
and  rabbins  of  Israel  condemned  Christ's  way,  &c.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  tu  quoque  argument,  the  "  Counterpoyson  " 
contains  an  able  defence  of  the  Separation,  on  the  plain  and 
simple  ground  of  necessity,  if  they  would  maintain  public 
worship  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  purity.    Ainsworth  treats  the 
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authority  of  the  "  Fathers,"  on  a  question  like  this,  as  Cart- 
wright  did  before  him,  with  contempt. 

The  most  elaborate  of  Ainsworth's  controversial  works, 
entitled  "  A  Defence  of  Holy  Scripture,"  was  directed  against 
a  Mr  Smyth,  who,  after  passing  through  sundry  revolutions  of 
opinion,  adopted  at  last  some  of  the  wildest  theories  current 
among  the  Anabaptists  of  Holland,  and  began  to  bitterly  attack 
the  Separatists.  The  government,  ministry,  and  worship  of 
the  Separatist  Church,  is  here  set  forth  and  defended.  The 
work  contains  a  forcible  and  lucid  exposition  of  many  passages 
of  Scripture. 

Ainsworth  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  the  necessities  of 
his  sect;  they  contemplate  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
church  at  large.  Indeed,  the  "  Counterpoyson"  excepted,  the 
interests  of  the  sect  appear  of  secondary  consideration  in  all 
his  works.  And  this  is  specially  true  of  his  "  Censure  "  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Familists,  which  tended  to  the  subversion  of 
social  morality ;  "  The  Trying  out  of  the  Truth,"  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  seminary  priest,  or  Jesuit,  John  Ainsworth; 
"  The  Arrow  against  Idolatry,"  and  the  "  Seasonable  Discourse 
on  a  Dialogue  of  the  Anabaptists."  The  "Arrow"  is  remark- 
able, not  less  for  its  elegant  style  and  exquisite  irony,  than  for 
the  acuteness  and  learning  with  which  the  argument  is  con- 
ducted throughout  We  need  no  apology  for  quoting  the 
remarks  of  Dr  Stuart  on  the  character  of  this  work  : — 

"  The  chief  object  of  the  author  is  to  expose  the  superstition 
and  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  prosecution  of  this 
design,  however,  he  traces  these  to  their  sources,  in  the  notions 
and  inclinations  common  to  all  men;  and  applies  his  dissuasives 
to  every  kind  and  degree  of  the  same  iniquity.  The  parallel 
he  has  drawn  between  the  antichristian  idolatry  and  that  of 
Jeroboam,  is  peculiarly  ingenious,  and  equally  solid,  and  the 
pleas  which  he  supposes  him  to  have  used  in  self-defence, 
together  with  his  replies  to  them,  manifest  no  common  degree 
of  invention  and  judgment.  When  it  is  considered  that  Ains- 
worth wrote  at  a  period  in  which  the  art  of  composition  was 
almost  unknown,  the  force  and  eloquence  of  this  performance 
shew  him  to  have  possessed  very  singular  talents,  and  to  have 
excelled  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  good  writing,  as  in  the 
understanding  of  the  truth." 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  here  several  other  small 
works  of  a  polemical  character,  besides  those  already  noticed  ; 
as  they  bear  principally  on  the  questions  which  agitated,  and 
eventually  divided,  the  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  they  can 
be  of  interest  only  to  the  student  of  church  history.  But 
Ainsworth  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  field  of  controversy ; 
necessity,  not  choice,  alone  urged  him  into  conflict  with  any 
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man.  And  as  soon  as  comparative  quiet  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  devoted  himself  to  his  "  Annotations,"  and  to  works 
of  a  purely  didactic  character.  Among  the  latter,  may  be 
mentioned  "  The  Communion  of  Saints,"  published  in  1615, 
and  the  '*  Orthodox  Foundation,'"  a  posthumous  publication. 
The  former  of  these  has  been  many  times  reprinted,  and  is 
pretty  generally  known.  The  latter  seems  to  be  a  skeleton  of 
a  projected  theological  work.  Small  and  unpretentious  as  it 
appears,  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought,  and  con- 
tains, within  a  few  pages,  the  substance  of  a  considerable 
volume. 

Ainsworth's  first  effort  in  the  field  of  Biblical  literature  is 
worthy  of  special  notice,  both  for  its  own  peculiar  character 
and  merits,  and  also  as  a  genuine  literary  curiosity.  We  may 
remark  that  one  of  the  calumnies  circulated,  and  widely 
credited  on  the  representation  of  Heylin,  against  the  Separatists 
was,  that  they  entertained  an  aversion  to  the  singing  of  psalms 
or  hymns,  and  to  the  use  of  tunes  in  public  worship.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  recollected,  that  the  apparatus  for  congregational 
singing  in  English  was,  in  their  day,  of  a  rather  sorrydescription. 
The  attempts  at  a  metrical  version  of  the  psalms  produced 
little  better  than  doggrel  rhyme,  and  the  tunes  were  uncouth. 
Ainsworth,  more  than  once,  tried  his  hand  at  the  divine  art  of 

Sesy.  Following  Beza  in  his  unhappy  attempt  to  turn  the 
nticles  into  verse,  Ainsworth  turned  the  Song  of  Songs  into 
English  metre.  We  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
this  metrical  version  of  the  Canticles,  but  a  writer  in  the 
Athen.  Oxon.  is  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong,  when  he  says  that 
the  author  was  to  be  commended  ''  for  a  better  commentator 
and  converser  in  rugged  studies  than  a  delighter  in  the  softer 
paths  of  poetry."  It  was  not,  however,  an  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  paths  of  poetry,  that  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
so  much  as  a  sense  of  the  value  of  singing  as  an  element  of 
public  worship,  and  a  desire  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  church. 
Hence  "  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Englished  in  Prose  and  Metre, 
by  H.  A.  Imprinted  at  Amsterdam,  by  Giles  Thorp,  1612." 
This  edition  is  very  rare,  and  different  in  form  from  all  subse- 
quent editions.  The  alleged  objection  of  the  sect  to  singing 
is  unintentionally  disposed  of  in  the  preface,  where  the  author 
ingeniously  proves  that  the  Psalms  were  intended  to  be  per- 
petually sung  in  the  church,  from  the  two  parallel  facts — that 
the  Scriptures  are  written,  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse, 
nd  that  God  has  furnished  man  with  the  faculty  of  speaking 
and  also  of  singing.  With  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  executed  his  task,  he  professes  to  follow  the  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  verse     **  I  have  been  mindful,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
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grace  of  the  Hebrew,  and  differ  somewhat  in  phrase  from  the 
English  Bible.  ...  In  pauses,  I  follow  the  Hebrew,-  and  rather 
than  I  would  stray  from  the  text,  I  have  strayed  now  and 
then  from  the  rules  of  English  poesy,  in  the  just  ending  of 
both  verses  alike,  and  sometimes  in  the  quantity  of  a  syllable." 
The  pages  are  double-columned — the  first  column  containing 
a  prose  version  ;  the  second,  the  metrical,  headed  with  the 
music  of  the  appropriate  tune.     Then  follow  the  brief  annota- 
tions to  explain  "  the  hard  words  and  phrases"  of  the  Psalms. 
We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  author's  success  in  the  art 
of  poesy  than   by  quoting  two  brief  specimens  of  different 
measure,  preserving  the  form  and  the  punctuation  of  the  ori- 
ginal exactly.     We  select  the  lS3d  Psalm  :— 

"  1.  Behold  how  good  it  is  and  sweet : 

for  brethren  ever  to  dwell  at  one  I 
"  2.  It*8  like  the  good  oil  on  the  head  ; 

which  did  go  down  the  beard  upon  ; 

the  beard  of  A^ron  :  which  down  went 

on  collar  of  his  vestiment. 
'*  &  If  8  like  the  dew  of  mouiU  Hermon  : 

eoen  like  the  dew  that  doth  descend, 

upon  the  mountains  of  Sion  : 

because  Jehovah  doth  command 

that  there  the  blessing  atiU  shcUl  be  : 

even  life,  unto  etemi^.** 

As  a  sample  of  a  different  measure,  we  take  a  couple  of 
verses  of  the  second  Psahn  : — 

"  1.  Why,  do  the  heathen  rage  tumultuously  : 

and  peoples,  meditate  on  vanity  ? 
"  2.  Kings  of  the  earth,  themselves  presenting  set : 

and  princes  for  to  plot  together  get : 

against  Jehovah,  gainst  his  Christ  also. 
'*  3.  Break  we,  their  cords  :  and  their  bands,  from  us  throw.** 

A  bare  inspection  of  the  volume  will  impress  the  reader  with 
the  enormous  toil  which  its  preparation  must  have  cost  the 
author.  The  music  was  all  selected  by  himself.  He  comes 
before  us  here  as  translator,  versifier,  annotator,  and  musician. 
But  notwithstanding  its  wretched  versification,  the  use  of  this 
metrical  version  was  not  confined  to  the  church  in  Amsterdam. 
The  congr^ation  at  Leyden  adopted  it,  an^  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  brought  it  with  them  to  New  England,  where  it  held 
ita  ground  for  nearly  eighty  years.  The  following  extract  from 
the  records  of  the  Church  of  New  Plymouth,  is  not  without  in- 
terest;—"  June  19th  1692.  The  pastor  propounded  to  the 
church,  that  seeing  many  of  the  Psalms  of  Mr  Ainsworth's 
translation,  which  had  hitherto  been  sung  in  the  congregation, 
had  such  difficult  tunes,  that  none  in  the  church  could  set, 
they  would  consider  of  some  expedient  that  they  migbt  sing 
*11  the  Psalms." 
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In  about  four  years  after,  Ainsworth's  translation  was  re- 
placed by  another  version,  probably  the  version  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  improved  by  the  "  Roxbury  Poets,"  and  which 
Dunster,  the  President  of  Harvard,  afterwards  smoothed,  by 
"  a  little  more  art,"  to  the  sweetness  of  liquid  verse.  Prince 
tells  us  that  this  improved  version  of  Dunster  was  extensively 
used  in  the  old  country,  and  that  he  himself  saw  the  eighteenth 
edition  of  it,  bound  with  the  Bible,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1741. 
Prince,  however,  did  not  think  it  beyond  amendment^  and 
accordingly  tried  his  own  hand  on  it  to  still  further  smooth 
the  rugged  rhyme. 

The  "  Annotations  "  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms  are  so 
well  known  as  to  make  any  lengthened  remark  on  their  cha- 
acter  and  special  excellencies  here  unnecessary.  Their  peculiar 
merits  have  been  universally  acknowledged  from  the  first, 
though  they  have  always  been  more  widely  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  continental  scholars  than  by  Englishmen.  Objections 
were,  however,  vehemently  urged  £^inst  them  from  certain 
quarters  in  Ainsworth's  own  day.  The  learned  John  Cotton 
acknowledges  their  great  value  to  the  church,  while  regretting 
'^  some  uncircumcised  and  unguarded  rabbinical  observations 
recited  but  not  refuted."  This  remark  points  to  the  main 
objections  to  these  *'  Annotations'' — the  frequent  citation  of  old 
Jewish  writers,  and  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  Christian 
fathers.  But  this  objection  was  founded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  author's  principal  object  in  the  work.  The  rabbinical 
writings  are  "  cited  to  give  light  to  the  ordinances  of  Moses  in 
their  external  practice,"  a  light  which  could  not  be  borrowed 
from  any  other  quarter :  and  also  "  to  shew  how,  in  many 
words,  phrases,  and  points  of  doctrine,  the  rabbins  approve  the 
New  Testament,  sometimes  condemning  themselves."  As  to 
the  alleged  neglect  of  the  Christian  fathers,  the  author  enters 
the  satisfactory  plea,  "  that  they  are  usuaU v  cited  by  other 
expositors  abundantly,  making  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  repeat, 
and  the  rather  for  brevity,  which  is  requisite  in  annotations." 
A  judicious  brevity  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  admirable  cha- 
racteristics of  these  "  Annotations."  While  there  is  always  a 
careful  opening  of  the  radical  meaning  of  the  words,  there  is 
an  entire  alisence  of  windy  disquisitions  on  grammatical  or 
philological  diflSculties — no  pompous  discourse  on  archaeological 
questions — no  rambling  paraphrases,  which  often  obscure  more 
than  they  illustrate  the  simple  text.  By  a  copious  use  of  the 
Targums  and  Jewish  commentaries,  a  diligent  comparison  of 
ancient  versions,  and,  above  all,  by  a  most  accurate  and  minute 
collation  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  Ainsworth  has  furnished 
one  of  the  most  admirable  helps  extant  towards  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.    His  Translation  is  far  too 
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literal  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  a  rendering  of  the  words  rather 
than  of  the  sense.  Two  or  three  verses  may  be  quoted  for 
illustration  from  Gen.  xL  1 : — 

"  And  all  the  earth  was  of  one  lip,  and  of  one  speech.  And  it  was, 
when  they  jonmeyed  from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  they  seated  there.  And  they  said  every  man  to 
his  neighbour,  Go  to,  let  us  make  bricks,  and  bum  them  with  a  burn- 
ing :  and  they  had  brick  for  stone :  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  unfinished  MSS.  of 
Annotations  on  Hosea  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
Ainsworth  left  behind  him,  have  been  lost  apparently  beyond 
recovery.  Dr  Worthington,  whose  inquiries  ftuled  to  discover 
in  whose  hands  they  were  lodged,  hints  at  other  men  *'  light- 
ing their  candle  by  his."  Moreri  mentions  a  current  report 
that  Dr  Lightfoot  pillaged  the  best  of  his  observations  from 
Ainsworth,  though  he  deems  it  unworthy  of  credit.  Can  the 
report  have  had  any  connection  with  the  unaccountable  dis* 
appearance  of  those  unpublished  MSS.? 

In  a  biographical  notice  of  Ainsworth,  it  would  scarcely  be 
fair  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  lamentable  divisions  that 
occurred  in  the  congregation  at  Amsterdam.  These  almost 
unavoidable  occurrences  brought  reproach  on  the  church,  and 
furnished  an  occasion  of  derisive  jubilation  to  their  adversaries. 
We  shall  notice  only  that  in  which  Ainsworth  was  directly 
concerned.  The  question  in  dispute  involved  an  important 
principle ;  it  concerned  the  power  of  the  elders  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Neal  and  other  historians  have  misre- 
presented the  case.  The  Separatists  adopted  substantially  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
developed  in  a  single  congregation,  which,  before  the  division, 
consisted  of  about  three  hundred  members,  a  pastor  and 
teacher,  "  four  grave  men  for  ruling  elders,  three  able  and 

fodly  men  for  deacons,  and  an  ancient  widow  for  deaconess." 
t  was  felt,  however,  that  the  elders  were  gradually  assuming 
a  degree  of  authority  which,  it  was  feared,  might  prove  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  freedom  of  the  church  as  the  prelacy  from  which 
they  had  already  escaped.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
church  naturally  maae  its  members  jealous  of  every  move 
which  threatened  the  freedom  which  they  had  conquered  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  apt  to  take  offence  at  the  semblance  of 
usurpation  of  authority.  The  question,  which  at  length 
assumed  a  distinct  form,  was — ^Whether  the  elders  (includjne 
the  pastor)  had  sole  authority  in  all  matters  of  government  and 
discipline,  independently  of  the  congregation,  or  jointly  with, 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  congre^tion,  in  all  cases  of 
importance  ?    Johnson  and  his  partly  claimed  for  the  elders 
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the  right  of  excommunication  without,  and  even  against  the 
consent,  of  the  congregation.  Ainsworth  argued  that  the 
church  consisted  of  members  and  officers  jointly,  and  that 
therefore  the  actions  of  the  church  should,  in  reality,  though 
not  necessarily  formally,  be  joint  actions.  The  exclusive  and 
absolute  authority  arrogated  for  the  eldership  was  little  short 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  full-blown  prelacy.  "  The  underprops 
of  this  spiritual  arrogance,"  says  Ainsworth,  "  are  a  proportion- 
ing of  the  Christian  church  on  the  government  of  Israel,  and  a 
pretended  privilege  from  Peter's  keys."  The  difference  between 
the  two  parties  widened  with  discussion.  The  counsels  of 
Robinson  and  Elder  Brewster  of  Leyden,  both  of  whom  sup- 
ported Ainsworth's  views,  failed  to  produce  a  mutual  under- 
standing. Dean  Hook  repeats,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary, 
the  old  exploded  fallacy,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Am.sterdam 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  reason  and  persuasion  in  vain  to 
mediate  between  the  two  parties.  The  truth  is,  the  services 
of  the  Presbytery  were  neither  sought  nor  proffered  for  the 
purpose.  Equally  unfounded  is  the  oft-repeated  allegation 
that  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  mutually  excommunicated  each 
other.  The  testimony  of  friends  and  foes  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  case,  is  unanimous  that  Ainsworth  behaved  himself 
throughout  the  whole  controversy  with  singular  wisdom  and 
moderation.  And  instead  of  mutual  excommunications,  Johnson 
proposed  a  peaceful  separation,  which  was  approved  of  gene- 
rally by  both  parties,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
This  separation,  which  occurred  December  10th  1610,  dates 
the  first  distinct  assertion  of  Congregationalism,  though  such 
was  not  contemplated,  which,  within  a  few  years  after,  firmly 
rooted  itself  in  England  and  in  America.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  a  local  dispute  in  an  exiled  English  congregation 
led  to  great  and  unexpected  consequences.  That  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  ruling  elder  was  not  contemplated  by  Ainsworth, 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  eldership  was  continued  in 
the  Amsterdam  congregation,  till  its  final  disappearance  in 
1701,  when  the  remnant  was  absorbed  into  the  Scotch  Church 
there  ;  the  office  existed  also  in  the  Church  of  New  Plymouth, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Separation,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  There  may,  however,  be  some  truth  in  the 
saying,  that  "  the  people  held  the  bridle  while  they  allowed  the 
elders  to  sit  on  the  saddle." 

The  split  in  the  congregation  at  Amsterdam  was  made  the 
subject  of  ample  reproach  to  that  church.  Had  it  occurred  in 
a  large  body,  the  like  of  which  has  frequently  happened  since, 
it  would  have  probably  attracted  little  notice  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  congregation  itself — certainly  grave  divines 
would  hardly  have  regarded  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
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it  the  theme  of  laboured  treatises,  much  less  interpret  the 
incident  as  an  unquestionable  manifestation  of  the  divine  judg- 
ment on  the  body.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  there 
were  occasional  explosions  of  extravagances  among  the  Separa- 
tists— the  inevitable  results  of  the  artificial  restraints  under 
which  they  had  long  chafed — but  whatever  objections  their 
principles  or  practice  may  be  open  to,  it  cannot  justly  be 
denied  that  they  aimed,  honestly  and  manfully,  at  restoring 
the  church,  in  its  outward  organisation  and  internal  life,  to 
the  simplicity  of  apostolic  times. 

We  should  not  have  alluded  here  to  the  tradition  which 
ascribes  the  death  of  Ainsworth  to  premeditated  violence,  but 
for  the  lingering  belief  in  the  truth  of  it  among  recent  writers. 
Stevens,  the  careful  historian  of  the  "  Scotch  Church  at  Rotter- 
dam," accepts  it  as  worthy  of  credit  The  story,  as  told  by 
Neal,  is  to  the  effect  that,  having  found  a  diamond  of  great 
value  one  day  in  the  street,  he  advertised  it ;  and  that  the 
owner,  a  Jewish  merchant,  on  claiming  the  property,  offered  a 
handsome  reward.  But  Ainsworth  would  accept  nothing  but 
a  conference  with  the  rabbis,  which  the  Jew  promised  to  pro- 
cure for  him.  But  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  his 
?romise,  he  caused  his  disappointed  victim  to  be  poisoned, 
'here  is  a  variation  of  the  story,  which  does  not  add  to  the 
probability  of  its  truth,  that  the  desired  conference  was  granted, 
and  that  Ainsworth  so  confounded  and  confuted  the  rabbis, 
that  out  of  malice  and  mortified  pride,  they  compassed  his 
death  by  poisoning.  There  is  an  air  of  extreme  improbability 
about  the  story.  First,  rabbis  were  not  so  inaccessible  to 
learned  men  as  to  require  this  species  of  negotiation  to  procure 
a  conference  with  them.  Second,  it  was  contrary  to  the  habit 
of  Ainsworth's  whole  life  to  provoke  a  controversy  with  any 
man,  unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  Third,  the  story  was 
apparently  unknown  to  his  contemporaries  in  Holland.  Fourth, 
none  of  the  editors  of  his  posthumous  works  allude  to  any 
occurrence  which  might  lend  it  a  colour  of  truth,  while  one  of 
them  mentions  his  long-continued  ailment,  and  the  peaceful 
manner  of  his  death.  Still  it  might  prove  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  how  the  story  originated,  and  to  account  for  the 
general  belief  in  its  credibility. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  life  of  this  eminent  Chris- 
tian worthy,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  testimony  of  two 
men  of  opposite  views  on  the  propriety  of  Separation,  as  to 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  in  life.  His  works  sufficiently 
attest  his  extraordinaiy  industry,  his  quick  and  penetrative 
understanding,  the  beautiful  truthfulness  and  noble  simplicity 
of  his  character.  Most  unjustly  has  he  been  accused  of  hasti- 
ness of  temper  and  rashness  of  judgment.     Baillie,  while 
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admitting  his  superior  gifts,  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  modest  and  humble  spirit,  because  he  continued  "  all 
his  lifetime  the  head  of  the  most  ripd  Separation."  Far 
different  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  disliked  his  "  Separation" 
as  heartily  as  Baillie,  but  had  the  advantage  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  S.  White,  in  a  preface  to  the  "  Ortho- 
dox Foundation,"  says,  "For  the  life  of  the  man,  myself 
being  an  eyewitness,  of  his  humility,  sobriety,  and  discretion, 
setting  aside  his  preposterous  zeal  in  the  point  of  Separation, 
he  lived  and  died  unblameable  to  the  worla." 

"  A  man  very  modest,"  says  Bradford,  "  of  an  innocent  and 
unblameable  life  and  conversation,  of  a  meek  spirit  and  calm 
temper,  constant  in  his  judgment  about  church  government  to 
the  end.  He  had  a  singular  gift  in  teaching  and  opening  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  this  excellency  above  many,  that  he  was 
ready  and  pregnant  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if  the  book  of  God 
had  been  written  on  his  heart.  In  a  word,  the  time  and  place 
in  which  he  lived  were  not  worthy  of  such  a  man." 

RT. 


Art.  III. — Recent  Christian  Biography — James  Hamilton 
and  William  Chalmers  Bums, 

Life  ^  James  EamUtan,  D.D,y  F,L.S.    By  Wiluam  Abnot,  Edinburgh. 

London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
Memoir  of  (he  Rev.  William  C,  Bums,  MA,,  Missumary  to  China.    By  the 

Rev.  IsLAT  Burns,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College, 

Glasgow.    London  :  James  Nisbet  ft  Co. 

THERE  are  certain  social  aspects  of  Christianity  which  have 
hardly  yet  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  One  of  these  is 
the  consecration  it  gives  to  companionship.  Till  Christianity 
appeared,  men  simply  judged  each  other  in  masses, — such  at 
least  was  the  evident  tendency, — one  man  was  simply  repre- 
sentative to  another  of  a  race,  a  tribe,  a  class,  a  sect  to  which 
he  belonged.  Even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
a  man  was  valued  only  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  slave,  and  the  whole 
bearing  of  social  regulations  and  distinctions  was  to  smooth 
down,  if  not  to  entirely  rub  away,  whatever  was  special,  dis- 
tinctive, personal.  It  was  felt  that  the  State  should  form 
the  individual;  and  therefore  the  ideal  of  each  man  was 
absorbed  in  the  civil  whole,  and  he  had  no  claim  to  have  a  life 
apart.  Socrates  actually  died  for  trying  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  Greeks,  some  respect  for  the  individual 
ideal — ^the  better  self  of  the  soul  and  imagination,  which  un* 
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definably  links  each  creature,  however  ignorant  and  humble, 
to  the  greatest  of  poets,  lawgivers,  reformers,  as  their  co-eval 
and  equal  And  in  the  feuling  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  things 
are  worse  and  worse.  The  centre  of  national  or  civic  life  has 
yield^  and  split  up  ;  so  that  now  men  are  divided  into  parties, 
each  with  its  own  watchwords,  aims,  and  traditions;  and 
neither  party  has  an  eye  for,  or  can  respect,  aught  of  good  or 
noble  in  the  individuals  of  the  other  party.  Society  has  ceased 
to  regard  itself  as  a  whole,  like  Wordsworth's  cloud,  "  moving 
all  together,  if  it  moves  at  all ;"  but  the  individuals  composing  it 
are  as  unfit  as  before  to  penetrate  beyond  the  shibboleth  of 
sect  or  class,  and  to  say  of  a  man — "  Brother,  I  love  thee  for 
that  better  self,  that  possibility  of  goodness  and  grace,  that 
may  be  hidden  in  thee. ' 

And  what  of  the  Jews  ?  Is  it  not  the  chief  sin  to  be  charged 
against  them,  that,  falling  away  from  belief  in  the  sublime 
sense  of  the  revelation  that  out  of  their  race  was  to  spring  the 
Saviour  in  whom  all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, 
they  so  completely  lost  all  respect  for  the  ideal  humanity  that 
lay  in  the  Gentiles  and  in  themselves,  that  the  higher  classes 
— ^the  governing  and  influential  powers  of  the  nation — ^were 
so  blinded  that  they  could  not  see  the  beauty  and  command- 
ing holiness  of  that  supreme  revelation  of  Qod,  which  took 
flesh  and  walked  among  them,  resplendent  in  '^  all  grace  and 
trutii"? 

Now,  Christianity  has  enforced  on  men,  in  the  most  com- 
manding form,  respect  for  the  ideal — this  possibility  of  good- 
ness and  grace  that  may  lie  in  each— a  respect  upon  which  at 
once  all  individual  weUbeing  and  all  true  social  progress  is 
founded, — a  respect  which  makes  varieties  of  individual  cha- 
racter the  ground  of  a  truer,  profounder,  and  more  firuitful  com- 
panionship, while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  practical 
incentive  towards  genuine  missionary  effort  and  disinterested 
endeavour  to  elevate  the  outiying  portions  of  the  race,  morally 
and  spiritually.  Christ  chose  as  his  disciples  men  of  the  most 
varied  disposition,  character,  tendency,  and  occupation,  and  was 
himself  the  uniting  centre  of  what,  under  any  kind  of  heathen 
influence,  could  but  have  been  a  host  of  rebellious,  opposing, 
and  heterogeneous  elements,  such  as  could  only  have  been 
momentarily  brought  together  there,  to  spring  more  widely 
apart  after  the  contact.  And  this  influence,  working  like  a 
leaven  in  society,  has  been  powerful  at  once  in  determining 
fellowships  and  friendships,  and  in  directing  to  the  most 
self-denying  activities  ever  since  men  have  been  Christians. 
Types  of  character  the  most  opposite,  frames  of  mind  apparently 
the  most  uncongenial,  tendencies  the  most  diverse,  and  talents 
the  most  unlike,  have  been  drawn  into  loving  sympathy  at  the 
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foot  of  the  cross,  and  have  gone  forth  together,  with  swifib  feet, 
seeking  for  new  points  of  fellowship  in  the  souls  they  might 
save,  and  the  lost  ones  they  might  restore.  History  could  sup- 
ply instances  many:  the  contrast  we  have  brought  closely 
before  us  in  James  Hamilton  and  William  Burns — ^friends 
from  earliest  youth  till  the  last — is  as  interesting  and  as 
powerful  as  any. 

In  any  conceivable  condition  these  two  men  could  have 
been  found  without  Ckristiaiiity,  they  must  necessarily  have 
been  apart  from  each  other,  repelled  by  what  was  most  striking 
and  characteristic.  Their  deep,  tender  Christianity  is  the  only 
one  thing  they  have  in  common.  In  all  else  they  differ,  or 
seem  to  differ,  toto  ccela  ;  and  when  perusing  their  biographies, 
and  comparing  them,  we  discover  how,  as  they  advance  in  years, 
new  points  of  sympathy  come  out,  and  innate  differences  of 
temperament  and  habit,  like  morning  mists,  draw  backward, 
only  to  shed  magic  lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  picture, 
we  cannot  help  being  surprised  at  such  a  marvellous  unity  in 
diversity — such  a  transforming  miracle  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  For  scarce  anything  else  could  account  for  the  attitude 
in  which,  from  first  to  last,  the  two  stand  toward  each  other. 

To  realise  this  the  better,  let  us  note  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
points  of  contrast  Hamilton,in  the  main,i8  naturally  of  thegenial, 
self-satisfied  type,  with  a  tendency  to  little  bursts  of  innocent 
vanity,  arising  from  the  gracious  delight  he  finds  in  all  outward 
things,  and  his  capability  of  discerning  the  thread  of  beauty 
and  significance  that  runs  through  them ;  this  tendency  only 
being  elevated  and  refined  through  grace,  and  not  deadened  or 
done  away.  Bums  is,  in  the  main,  of  the  sombre,  ascetic  cast, 
with  little  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  with  no  call  for 
science  or  for  poetry ;  his  inner  life  has  early  been  cast  up  by 
a  sudden  conviction  of  the  awful  evil  of  sin,  and  the  misery  of 
a  sinning  world ;  and  his  still  nature,  and  subdued,  half-shy 
manners,  are  kept  in  trembling  movement  by  the  volcanic  stir 
and  panting  tumult  of  the  inner  fires.  Hamilton's  heat  runs 
to  the  surface,  and  easily  exhausts  itself  in  sympathy  for  the 
minutest  thing  that  claims  his  attention  ;  but  he  is  not  intense  ; 
and,  while  he  longs  for  knowledge,  finds  such  half-boyish 
delight  in  the  gathering  of  it,  that  there  is  a  buoyant,  tip-toe 
lightsomeness  about  his  every  movement,  helping  him  to  step 
over,  if  not  to  rise  far  above,  the  sad  and  subduing  trials  of  Ufa 
Burns,  again,  is  all  intensity ;  his  fervour  consumes  him  so, 
that  he  can  find  no  relief  in  anything,  save  the  one  thing — 
seeking  the  salvation  of  the  lost ;  and  he  continually  proceeds 
under  the  conviction  that  he  is  called  upon  to  crucify  those 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  in  which  his  friend  Hamilton  found 
the  rarest  delights  of  his  life.    The  one  seemed  bom  for  society ; 
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the  other  for  the  solitary  work  of  a  Christian  pioneer ;  the  one 
was  a  most  loveal)le,  genial.  Christian  gentleman,  whose  devo- 
tion to  his  office  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  his  determination 
to  do  his  duty  in  it,  interfered  to  some  extent  with  a  native 
craving  for  science  and  literature,  which  yet,  owing  to  his  not 
being  able  once  for  all  to  subdue  it,  administered  something  of 
dividedness  to  his  life;  the  other  was  an  evangelist,  of  so  de- 
cisively pronounced  and  individual  a  type,  that  he  could  never 
have  wrought  so  successfully  amid  the  grooves  and  beaten 
roadways  of  ordinary  religious  society  at  home,  as  among 
heathens  and  strangers  where  he  was,  to  some  extent,  alone  in 
the  wilderness.  Hamilton  was  essentially  in  his  place  in  learned 
and  academic  society  ;  Bums  would  have  certainly  been  out  of 
his  place  there  :  Hamilton  could  never  have  stood  that  seclu- 
sion, that  abstemiousness,  and  that  total  want  of  recognised 
social  forms  to  work  through,  which  Burns  so  cheerfully  faced  ; 
while  Bums,  again,  as  certainly  would  have  been  unable  to 
attract^  and  to  manage  and  master  a  congregation  like  that  of 
Begent  Square,  as  Dr  Hamilton  did,  by  sheer  sunshiny  sweet- 
ness and  winning  gentleness  of  nature.  The  one  found  relief 
in  the  diversities  of  life  and  character,  and  was  full  of  a  mild  and 

Elacid  humour,  that  daintily,  sweetly,  swept  over  the  surface  of 
fe,  like  the  shine  and  the  shadow  over  the  rippling  corn  ;  the 
other  saw  only  one  distinction  in  mankind — lost  and  saved ; 
while  all  his  humour  (and  in  that  he  was  not  wanting),  thrown 
back  upon  itself,  sometimes  struck  through  the  disturbed  grain 
of  his  gravity  with  strange  illuminations,  but  always  so  as  to 
afford  him  cover  under  which  to  proclaim  the  better,  amid 
difficulties,  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Dr  Hamilton  wore 
himself  out  with  the  endeavour  to  touch  a  multiplicity  of 
interesting  points,  and  he  escaped  from  his  more  proper  work 
to  science  and  literature  with  a  sense  of  refreshment ;  Bums, 
on  the  other  hand,  wore  himself  out,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  by  his  scorn  for  anything  like  relief  from  his  great 
work,  and  he  escaped  from  everything  that  seemed  to  cool 
for  a  moment  even  the  surface  of  his  enthusiasm  ;  feeling 
the  cold  wind  of  heathenism  coming  across  him  now  and 
then,  he  hurries  from  it  to  get  contact  with  a  more  helpful 
sphere,  as  once  when  he  flies  back  from  one  of  his  advanced 
posts  to  Hong  Kong.  Could  we  conceive  Hamilton  with  the 
least  infusion  of  Bums's  white-heat  spirituality  and  force  of 
undivided  enthusiasm;  or  Burns  with  but  a  fraction  of 
Hamilton's  winning  gentleness  and  insinuating  gladness  of 
spirit,  either  had  almost  been  perfect.  But  it  is  not  Qod's 
way  to  "close  and  sum  up  perfection"  in  the  little  world  of  one 
man.  He  complements  the  defect  of  a  quality  in  one  by  its 
excess  in  another,  and  out  of  the  very  weakness  and  errors  of 
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his  agents  brings  about  results  the  most  remarkable  and 
inspiring,  to  uphold  the  faith  and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  those 
that  are  to  follow  after. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  how,  even  in  the  opening  buds 
of  character,  the  future  man  frequently  reveals  itself.  It  was 
so  both  in  the  cases  of  Hamilton  and  Bum&  The  former, 
when  but  a  mere  child,  goes  to  bed,  his  little  arms  round  a 
folio  almost  as  tall  as  himself,  taken  from  his  good  but  bookish 
father*8  library ;  and  he  delivers  sermons,  which,  characteristi- 
cally enough,  are  written  sermons,  to  his  childish  companions. 
Here,  already,  we  have  the  precocious  instinct  for  letters  in 
company  with  as  strong  an  instinct  to  apeak.  The  two,  when 
they  meet  in  a  nature  of  uncommon  fineness  or  sensibility,  are 
not  seldom  found  to  be  practically  incompatible.  The  spoken 
discourse  requires  the  infusion  of  not  a  few  elements  which  are 
hardly  to  be  commanded  in  a  written  style;  and  Dr  Hamilton's 
style  unmistakeably  bears  evidence  of  a  long-sustained  endea- 
vour to  command  both  types  at  once.  His  sermons,  and 
that  not  merely  on  account  of  his  physical  drawbacks,  were 
not  so  effective  in  delivery  as  their  intrinsic  merits  might  have 
made  them  ;  whilst  his  publishing  writings, — at  all  events,  the 
earliest  of  them, — were  somewhat  overwrought  and  ornate,  the 
ideas  being  entangled  and  half  hidden  in  braids  of  too  elaborate 
and  over-coloured  description.  Dr  Hamilton,  as  a  preacher, 
was  too  intent  on  interesting  his  hearers  by  purely  literary 
excursions.  When  well  up  in  years,  he  cames  about  with 
him  a  copy  of  The  Fairy  Queen,  and  says  how  effiective  a 
sermon  would  be  whose  every  sentence  filled  the  ear  like  a 
stanza  of  it.  While  he  was  himself  sincerely  and  humbly 
earnest,  and  while  those  who  sat  regularly  under  him  reaped 
large  benefit  from  his  ministrations,  strangers  were  apt  to 
be  disappointed,  and  often  left  the  church  mth  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  intensified  conviction  and  enlarged 
religious  feeling.  For  the  first  aim  of  preaching  is  to  stir  up 
and  to  strengthen  the  religious  life ;  and,  failing  in  this,  in 
spite  of  any  secondary  effect  it  may  happen  to  have,  it  is  apt 
to  be  reckoned  a  failure.  But  there  was  one  effect  which  Dr 
Hamilton's  preaching  could  never  have  failed  to  produce. 
This  was  the  enforcing  on  the  hearer,  more  by  the  personal 
influence  and  feeling  that  pervaded  his  every  word,  than  by 
any  direct  appeal,  the  essential  pleasantness  and  happy  tri- 
umphing benignity  of  the  Christian  life.  The  feeling,  only  too 
general  among  the  mercantile  and  upper  classes  of  London, 
which  leads  them  to  view  the  Christian  ideal  with  unfeigned 
repugnance,  because  of  some  vague,  oppressive  gloondness 
supposed  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  it^  could  not  but 
have  found  itself  pleasantly  surprised  and  disappointed  when 
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it  came  into  close  contact  with  Dr  Hamilton,  whether  in  the 
pulpit,  in  society,  or  on  the  printed  page.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  and  ripe  culture,  yet,  along  with  it  all,  there  was  a  liberal 
lightsomeness  which  enabled  him  to  play  with  all  his  know- 
ledge, if  so  he  might  win  men  to  purer  and  better  lives.  His 
dialogue  with  the  piano  tuner  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  1864 
(p.  527  of  Memoir),  is  rarely  characteristic,  though,  we  may 
say,  that  almost  in  every  point,  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  William 
Burns  would  have  dona  But  the  qualities  we  see  here — his 
readiness  to  enter  into  another's  mode  of  thinking  and  of 
looking  at  things;  his  wise  way  of  drawing  out  the  man's  views 
to  throw  over  them  some  fresh  gleam  of  fight,  with  due  suffu- 
sion of  Christian  suggestion;  and,  above  all,  his  faculty  of 
saying  the  all-important  thing  he  wished  to  say,  as  though  it 
were  of  secondary  significance,  and  were  merely  dropped  in  by 
the  way  to  grow  in  the  mind  like  a  seed  long  afterwards — are 
indeed  very  noticeable  and  striking. 

The  service  Dr  Hamilton  did  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
London  by  dint  of  these  rare  qualities,  and  through  his  peculiar 
ability  to  kindlily  recommend  Christian  ideas  to  a  class  of  men 
the  hardest  of  all  to  reach — the  scientific,  and  cultured,  and 
sceptical — is  one  which  well  deserves  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance. We  are  forced  to  confess,  however,  that  we  have  some- 
times felt  Dr  Hamilton's  service  to  his  generation  might  have 
been  still  greater  had  he  been  free  to  go  among  men  of  this  stamp, 
simply  and  purely  as  the  litterateur  and  man  of  science.  His 
judgment  was  excellent,  and  he  had  that  peculiar  tact  and 
adaptability  which  can  only  spring  from  true  refinement  and 
quickness  of  sympathy.  Yet  his  attitude  towards  literature 
and  science,  while  in  the  best  sense  conciliatory,  lost  some 
little  of  its  effect  from  the  fact  of  its  being  still  the  attitude  of 
a  clergyman.  He  had  the  true  instinct  of  the  man  of  science, 
and  his  whole  nature  was  so  suffused  with  the  lights  of 
religion,  that  it  is  not  possible  he  could  ever  have  gone  over 
with  the  aavana  to  the  materialism  which  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion.  He  had  a  vein  of  poetry  in  him,  too, — by  which  we 
mean  that  he  had  something  of  the  creative  imagination  which, 
had  it  been  directed  concentratedly  to  any  great  department 
of  science,  would  have  given  him  vast  advantage  over  the  mere 
'men  of  facta.  His  literary  instincts  were  at  least  equal  to  his 
scientific  sense ;  and  so  he  could  have  come  more  nearly  to 
competing  with  Tyndal  and  Huxley,  and  the  rest  of  that  school, 
on  their  own  ground  than  almost  any  other  one  we  know. 
Christian  science  greatly  needs  such  minds  as  his  to  expose  the 
half  scrutinies  and  the  false  generalisations  which  are  being  put 
forward  so  boastfully  at  the  present  moment.     It  was  not 
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given  to  James  Hamilton  to  realise  these  possibilities,  though 
to  the  end  he  felt  a  strange  recurrent  stirring  of  his  nature 
in  something  of  this  direction.  But  he  himself  could  give  up 
all  his  cherished  plans  and  ambitions  of  this  kind  with  such  a 
tremulously  happy  smile  of  resignation,  that  it  seems  like  a  gentle 
kindly  reproof  to  us  for  what*,  we  have  just  written.  Nothing 
in  all  Mr  Amot*s  sympathetic  yet  discriminating  memoir  is 
more  touching  than  this,  or  more  truly  typical  of  the  subject 
of  it.    We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  passage : — 

<'  These  papers  for  Macmillan  [On  Erasmns]  were  only  certain 
feelers  put  forth  in  the  direction  of  a  great  design,  to  ascertain  for 
himself  whether  it  might  be  possible.  The  desire  to  write  the  life  and 
times  of  Erasmus  was  a  passion,  cherished  long  and  cherished  deeply. 
With  a  view  to  it,  he  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  congenial  read- 
ing. The  accumulations  of  material  for  this  work  are  greater  than  for 
any  other,  whether  actually  accomplished  or  only  projected.  Besides 
many  items  in  the  ordinary  stores  of  Bibline  [or  book-essence  in  the 
form  of  notes],  a  substantial  book  is  dedicated  exclusively  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  is,  to  a  large  extent,  fiUed  with  extracts,  jottings,  thoughts, 
and  references.  .  It  is  a  curious  receptacle :  it  is  touching  to  peep 
into  the  workshop,  now  that  the  ingenious  and  busy  worker  is  gone. 
His  net  had  been  spread  out  in  all  directions,  and  frequently  drawn  : 
the  miscellaneous  heaps  that  it  brought  up  at  successive  throws  are 
carefully  stowed  away ;  each  atom  in  its  own  place.  The  bones  piled 
up  in  this  department  are  very  dry ;  but  if  the  hand  that  gathered 
them  had,  for  a  few  years  longer,  retained  its  cunning,  the  whole  might 
have  been  compacted  into  one  symmetric  organism,  covered  with 
flesh,  and  heaving  with  the  breath  of  life." — P.  585. 

This  is  Hamilton's  own  version  of  the  matter  from  his  diary, 
in  every  way  well  worthy  of  a  wide  record : — 

**  Nov.  29.  1865. — On  Monday  I  entered  my  fifty-second  year, 
8  X  17  «  51 ;  other  seventeen  years  would  bring  me  on  to  sixty- 
eight,  and  I  fancy  that  this  is  pretty  nearly  what  an  actuary  would 
assign  as  my  *  expectation  of  life.'  Even  this  I  cannot  say  that  I  expect, 
and  it  is  solenm  and  somewhat  moumfid  to  think  that  three-fourths 
of  eristence  are  past  already.  Within  the  last  few  months  I  have  got 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  print  I  cannot  read 
without  them.  Other  tokens  of  on  coming  age  will  follow  ;  indeed 
they  are  come  already.  The  figurative  language  I  toaa  once  ao  fond 
off  I  have  nearly  lost  all  liking  for^  and  if  I  were  following  my  own 
lent  in  preaching^  it  would  he  eoher,  explanatory^  unimpamoned. 
Ambition  has  given  place  to  indolence,  and  the  grand  projects  with 
which  I  used  to  cheat  myself,  I  have  ceased  to  cherish.  Sydney 
Smith  beguiled  his  lazy  horse  into  a  quicker  pace  by  fastening  a  sieve 
of  oats  to  a  pole  a  little  in  advance  of  Uie  creature's  nose ;  and 
through  many  a  dreary  day  of  calls  and  committees,  and  dry-as-dust 
documents,  have  I  been  carried  by  the  hope  that  if  I  could  only  get 
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throQgli  them,  I  might  lawfoUj  commenee  the  Magnum  Opui,  Chris- 
tian MhicSf  The  Ltfe  of  Erasmus ^  A  Mind,  and  what  to  Make  of  it. 
Sat  now  the  corn  and  beans  are  rattled  in  vain,  and  there  is  no  make- 
believe  in  the  wisp  of  clover.  Beports,  circulars,  business  letters, 
forty  or  fifty  a  week,  I  write  resignedly,  and  in  the  usual  dull,  decent 
fashion  in  which  such  things  should  be  done,  and  so  shall  continue 
till  this  hand  forgets  its  cunning '  (p.  550).  And  again  :  <  It  would 
have  been  very  pleasant  to  revise  that  prodigious  range  of  literature, 
patristic  and  classical,  of  which  Erasmus  was  the  editor.  Owing  to  a 
secluded  boyhood,  and  unlimited  youthful  leisure,  witho9t  ever  attaining 
accurate  scholarship,  I  have  read  in  these  departments  more  than  most 
people  ;  and,  after  an  abstinence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  strange 
longing  for  these  books  returns.  Like  the  daisies  and  dandelions  that 
come  up  in  October,  it  is  the  feeble  revival  of  an  impossible  spring. 
For  after  giving  to  ihe  work  the  spare  hours  and  the  autumn  holiday 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  am  constrained  to  abandon  the  task. 
This  last  winter  had  no  leisure,  and  in  the  congregation  a  childish  feud 
about  the  hymn-book  was  so  conducted  as  to  rob  me  of  rest  by  night, 
and  peace  by  day ;  and,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  this,  I  find  my 
elasticity  a  good  deal  impaired.  So  this  day,  with  a  certain  touch  of 
tenderness,  I  restored  the  eleven  tall  folios  to  the  shelf,  and  tied  up 
my  memoranda,  and  took  leave  of  a  project  which  has  sometimes 
cheered  the  hours  of  exhaustion,  and  the  mere  thought  of  which  has 
always  been  enough  to  overcome  my  natural  indolence.  It  is  well ; 
if  a  favourite  play,  it  was  also  a  great  temptation.  It  was  a  chance, 
the  only  one  I  ever  had,  of  attaining  a  small  measure  of  literary  dis- 
tinction ;  and  where  there  is  so  much  *  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart,' 
it  is  better  to  be  unknown.  Like  Uie  congregation  of  the  Gascon 
preacher,  who  had  forgotten  his  discourse,  the  world  will  never  know 
what  a  treat  it  has  lost ;  and  not  having  this  absorbent  for  spare 
hours,  it  is  possible  that  to  wife  and  children,  and  people,  there  may 
be  a  gain  in  the  abandonment  of  the  magnum  opus.*' 

And  Mr  Amot,  with  exquisite  sympathy  and  good  sense 
addfl : — 

'*  In  all  his  papers,  I  have  not  met  with  anything  more  affecting 
than  this  farewell.  It  is  a  right  arm  he  is  cutting  off :  he  is  wrung  to 
the  heart  by  the  deed,  and  yet  with  his  own  hand  he  deliberately 
performs  it.  How  sad  and  tender,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  is 
his  allusion  to  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  flowers  to  reproduce  in  October 
*  an  impossible  spring.'  Already  he  felt  the  vital  energies  begmning  to 
ebb.  Yet,  sad  though  this  renunciation  was,  his  obituary  notice  of 
the  magnum  opus  concludes  with  a  playful  allusion — a  smile  is  n 
his  countenance  as  he  announces  its  decease." — ^P.  588. 

Gradually  Dr  Hamilton  grew  more  and  more  into  a  full 
realisation  of  the  dignity  of  the  oflSce  of  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  At  last  he  comes  to  feel  how  everything  else — every 
ambition  and  dream  of  life — ^fades  into  insignificance  before 
the  high  calling  of  him  who  is  an  anointed  proclaimer  of 
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the  words  of  Christ,  and  a  shepherd  of  men's  souls.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  that  seems  to  intensify  and  bring  out  into  sharper 
relief,  the  links  of  association  between  him  and  William  Buma 
Everything,  at  last,  is  cheerfully  resigned  that  is  likely  in  the 
least  to  divert  him  from  Begent  Square  and  the  work  there. 
The  scientific  specimens  are  covered  up  or  put  out  of  view, 
the  treasured  literary  gatherings  of  years  are  bundled  together 
and  laid  upon  the  shelf;  an  invitation  from  Edinburgh  to  become 
successor  to  Dr  Guthrie  and  colleague  to  Dr  Hanna,  which 
held  out  a  tempting  prospect  of  pleasant  and  congenial  society 
— of  quiet  and  leisure  for  literary  pursuits — is  put  aside  without 
a  moment's  consideration.  He  is  no  more  a  divided  man — 
the  shadow  of  death  is  upon  him,  and  through  its  brooding  pre- 
sence, he  seems  to  have  leaped  in  a  moment  to  largest  spiritual 
stature.  Altogether  a  beautiful,  happy,  and  successful  life  was 
his,  with  its  many  relations  all  dutifully  fulfilled — a  life  which 
it  does  one  good  to  know  was  lived — cheerful,  busy,  full  (A 
results,  as  it  was.  From  everything  harsh,  unpromising,  and 
repulsive,Dr  Hamilton  gatheredsomethingpureandfragrant;  he 
got  the  wild  honey  in  the  rock,  and  found  springs  of  water  in  the 
desert.  What  he  said  of  another  may  be  well  applied  to  himself: 
**  The  world  was  not  so  good  ais  he  saw  it ;  for  a  radiance  went 
forth  from  himself  and  gave  a  bright  side  to  the  darkest  things."* 
This  capability,  indeed,  was  his  leading  characteristic.  Mr 
Amot,  when  referring  to  the  Pharvtaaiai,  a  book  for  stray 
thoughts,  which  was  instituted  while  he  was  still  a  student^ 
says  very  significantly  : — "  His  mind  passed  through  the  con- 
fused tumult  of  miscellaneous  life  as  a  magnet  passes  through 
a  heap  of  sweepings  from  a  factory,  leaving  everything  that 
was  mere  dust  behind,  but  with  all  the  filings  of  real 
steel  that  lay  in  the  way  adhering  to  its  sides,  to  be  stored 
for  future  use.'*  But  even  this  scarcely  does  justice  to  Dr 
Hamilton's  happy  industry.  The  magnet  is  somewhat  decided 
in  its  blunt  rejections  to  completely  represent  his  rare  faculty. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  he  would  have  even  turned  back  to  the 
little  dust  heap  and,  picking  out  the  more  golden  grains,  have 
held  them  up  in  the  sunlight,  and  drawn  from  them  the  neatest 
lesson  in  crystallisation  ?  His  great  specialitS  was  to  find 
and  to  give  out  pleasantly  the  secret  and  the  meaning  of  insig- 
nificant or  neglected  things,  and,  by  drawing  into  prominence 
their  essential  uses,  to  impart  to  them  a  rarer  beauty.  So,  too, 
it  was  in  his  treatment  of  character,  as  beheld  alike  in  these 
little  sketches  of  the  old  divines  and  his  more  ambitious  bio- 
graphies. He  found  the  best  points  readily,  and  he  caught 
Uttle  traits  which  those  who  had  gone  before  him  had  missed 

*  Memoir  of  J.  D.  Bunui,  p.  4. 
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— traits,  however,  which  shed  a  gracious  justifying  light 
oyer  the  whole  life.  It  was  the  same  in  his  contact  with 
actual  men  and  women.  He  soon  detected  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  relation, 
and  made  small  things  the  medium  of  much  pleasure.  Who 
that  ever  met  Dr  Hamilton  in  society  would  have  expected  to 
find  this  in  his  Memoir : — **  *  Dining  out  *  was  in  itself  re- 
garded rather  as  the  thief  of  time;  but  now  having  undertaken 
the  charge  of  a  magazine,  devoted  to  literature  and  art,  as 
well  as  morals  and  religion,  he  will  find  a  use  for  everything. 
Men  and  women  in  general  will  go  to  constitute  grist  for  his 
mill"?  Or  this: — ^"Here  and  there  he  almost  falls  into  a 
cynical  vein,  as  he  laments  the  needless  waste  of  the  treasure 
[time],  in  compliance  with  despotic  customs,  but  the  tone  is 

immediately  relieved  by  a  slight  dash  of  humour. EQs 

complaints  are  natural,  and,  in  the  main,  well  founded ;  and 
yet,  if  in  these  matters  he  had  been  permitted  to  carve  out  his 
own  lot,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  result  would  have  been 
more  valuable  to  the  church  or  the  world.  The  loss  of  the 
time,  if  he  had  taken  it  easy,  would  indeed  have  been  a  calamity; 
but  the  apparent  paradox  might,  with  a  large  measure  of 
truth,  be  maintained,  that  stich  a  man's  time  cannot  be  lost.^* 
Whatever  may  have  often  been  Dr  Hamilton's  momentary 
feeling,  certainly  his  happy  temper  enabled  him  to  act  as  if  he 
fully  believed  this,  and  to  profit  accordingly.  Had  the  reader 
sat  next  him  at  dinner,  he  might  have  been  inclined  to 
think  him  a  little  bit  of  an  epicure,  because  he  knew  so 
many  strange  things  about  fruits  and  dainty  dishes,  and  could 
net  them  forth  so  pleasantly,  and  even  with  apparent  gusto,  little 
dreaming  that  the  Doctor  had  left  his  library  with  such  reluct- 
ance as  made  his  coming  to  dinner  amount  almost  to  self- 
sacrifice.  And  in  connection  with  all  this,  the  following  is 
assuredly  significant : — "Hare's  Life  of  Sterling  is  a  book  which 
gentlemen  scholars  like  you  should  read,  to  see  the  spiHtuaZ 
dangers  of  literary  habits  when  not  corrected  by  the  tonic  of 
some  active  and  beneficent  pursuit.  Sterling  became  a 
Straussian,  and  a  great  outcry  has  been  raised  against  Hare  for 
publishing  a  candid  and  friendly  memoir ;  but  every  lover  of 
truth  should  be  glad  to  get  the  true  history  of  a  mind  so 
sincere  and  so  finely  accomplished,  even  though  the  ending  is 
so  sad,''  p.  356. 

Said  we  not  rightly  that  the  differences  of  temperament  and 
tendency  noticeable  in  the  subjects  of  our  two  biographies 
drew  backward,  and  that  the  points  of  likeness  came  more  and 
more  clearly  forward  as  they  entered  into  a  wider,  richer 
experience  ?  As  Dr  Hamilton,  without  letting  go  any  of  his 
detightsomeness  of  character,  became  more  and  more  earnest 
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and  severely  self-sacrificing  in  respect  to  his  calling  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  WUliam  Bums,  as  we  shall  see,  grew 
softer,  more  kindly,  as  he  grew  older,  taking  a  wanner  interest 
in  all  these  little  things  of  the  kingdom  for  which  his  friend 
had  ever  such  a  clinging  tender  regard  and  affection.  Well 
said  the  old  poet,  "Nothing  grows  like  love ;"  had  he  been  a 
Christian  poet,  he  would  perhaps  have  said,  "The  love  of 
Christ  is  the  secret  source  of  all  true  growth  in  man." 

Intensity  of  character — a  determination  to  completely  realise 
whatever  the  mind  has  projected — is  the  pervading  charac- 
teristic of  William  Bums's  life.  As  Hamilton  is  sweet,  winning, 
diflfusive,  gathering  up  wealth  wherever  he  goes  by  the  sunny, 
insinuating  gladness  of  his  nature ;  so  William  Bums,  by 
his  eager,  never-resting  intensity,  sets  everything  aside  that 
lies  in  his  way,  and,  spuming  obstacles,  cleaves  a  path  to  his 
end.  Nothing  deters,  nothing  diverts  him ;  drawbacks  do 
not  cool  or  abate  his  unwearying  energies ;  successes  do  not 
excite  him  to  self-gratulations,  nor  tempt  him  to  rest  in  the 
pride  of  an  end  attained.  Even  in  his  earliest  days  this 
trait  is  predominant.  He  lifts  up  his  axe  upon  the  great  trees 
near  his  father's  manse,  and  by  his  unaided  strength,  completely 
clears  the  place.  Melvin  of  Aberdeen  awakens  in  him  a  love  of 
scholarship,  and  he  outstrips  most  of  his  companions  in  that 
field.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  in  Edinburgh,  conversion  comes,  and,  taking  counsel  of 
no  one,  he  at  once  sets  out  for  home,  walking  on  foot,  a  distance 
of  thirty-six  miles,  to  prepare  to  study  for  the  ministry.  No- 
thing thereafter  comes  into  his  life  to  divert  him  in  the  least 
from  his  choice.  He  knows  nothing  of  a  divided  mind,  or  of 
the  evils  that  it  brings  with  it.  Once  licensed,  his  joy  is  to 
preach  to  perishing  souls  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ, 
and  no  desire,  no  sweet  human  tie  or  claim  of  affection,  ever 
seems  to  have  for  an  instant  withdrawn  an  iota  of  energy  from 
the  work  in  which  he  engages.  Not  that  he  was  deficient  in 
the  affections  of  family,  or  in  any  of  the  human  longings  that 
make  sweet  the  sense  of  brotherhood.  Some  of  Dr  Islay 
Bums'  remarks  on  p.  306  of  the  Memoir — in  which  the  pen. 
already  approved  in  other  fields,  has  well  approved  itself,  and 
almost  as  much  by  the  leaving  unsaid  as  by  the  saying— are 
most  valuable  in  proving  this ;  only  his  life  was  so  completely 
possessed  by  one  purpose,  that  lesser  aims  and  ties  were  crushed 
out  as  insignificant  by  comparison. 

Deeply  touching,  traly,  are  some  of  these  references  in  the 
Memoir  to  the  tender  farewells  he  took  of  the  persons  and  the 
places  he  loved,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  on  fer- 
distant  interprises.     Let  this  stand  for  sample : — 

*'  Before  receiving  the  call  to  China  he  was  sludying  the  Gaelic, 
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and  seldom  had  the  Gaelic  psalm-book  out  of  his  hand,  bat  soon 
after  this  we  saw  that  the  Gaelic  was  laid  aside  and  the  Encyclopedia 
was  brought  oat,  and  he  was  basj  stadjing  the  Chinese  characters. 
I  don't  think  he  gave  a  decided  answer  to  James  Hamilton  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Newcastle ;  bat  having  heard  that  some  timid 
persons  were  daunted  by  some  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way,  he 
said,  *  That's  the  very  thing  that  makes  my  call  clear  to  go,'  and  at 
once  packed  his  little  carpet-bag  to  start  for  Newcastle.  The  day  he 
went  o£f  he  was  long  in  papa's  study  in  prayer,  and  then  coming  out, 
he  silently  wrung  my  hand  and  looked  solemnly  round  as  if  taking  a 
farewell  look  of  the  house ;  he  had  his  Breadalbane  plaid  over  his  arm, 
and  after  reaching  the  front-door  he  turned  and  hung  it  up  in  the  lobby, 
taking  one  belonging  to  his  mother  instead,  and  giving  me  an  expressive 
look  as  he  did  so.  I  was  very  much  overcome,  and  watched  his  reced- 
ing figure  with  the  feeling  that  he  would  not  return.  I  went  into  the 
study  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings,  and  found  the  bible  left  open  at 
Isaiah  bdv.,  '  Oh,  that  thou  would  rend  the  heavens,'  &c.  On  going 
up  to  the  drawing-room  I  found  the  Gaelic  Testament  and  psalm-book 
neatly  put  into  one  of  the  shelves,  as  if  he  had  done  with  them,  and 
I  then  said,  '  William  will  return  no  more.'" 

James  Hamilton  never  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
awakening  throes  of  a  sudden  conversion  like  that  of  William 
Bams ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  him  to  have, 
like  William  Bums,  abnegated  all  the  ordinary  relaxations  and 
enjoyments  of  social  life,  as  to  have  lived  upon  air.  But, 
luckily,  the  gospel  does  not  require  from  each  man  the  same 
identical  form  of  self-denial ;  and  in  this  regard,  too.  Christians 
may  be  helps  unto  one  another  by  sympathy  and  mutual  for- 
bearances. 

William  Bums'  life,  then,  is  remarkable  for  the  complete 
and  severe  unity  which  pervades  it.  He  turns  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  In  reading  through  this  life,  we 
have  often  been  led  to  ask,  Is  it  possible  for  any  merely  earthly 
object  to  engage  the  whole  sum  of  a  man's  energies,  as  the 
preaching  of  the  love  of  Christ  engaged  William  Bums's  ?  and 
as  often  we  have  been  compelled  to  answer.  No.  In  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  there  is  that  which  awakens  and  meets  the  needs  of 
every  portion  of  man's  higher  nature.  It  brings  the  rebellious 
elements  into  subjection,  and  sheds  over  the  whole  mind  a  deep 
and  abiding  peace.  William  Bums  found  it  so ;  when  he  had 
any  distracting  dispeace  in  his  soul,  he  had  no  diflBculty  in 
tracing  it  to  the  emergence  of  self  in  some  form  or  another. 
And  yet  he  is  anything  but  an  unhealthy  and  self-analysing 
Christian.  The  peculiarly  practical  bent  of  his  nature  was 
quite  enough  to  prevent  this.  His  activity,  in  which  he  faith- 
fully faced  the  hard  facts  of  life  in  the  open  air,  was  enough  to 
run  off  morbid  humours.  Here,  at  least,  James  Hamilton  and 
he  were  like  each  other.    Both  were  incessantly  active;  and 
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their  activity  did  much  for  their  mental  health,  in  the  way  of 
keeping  a  clear  and  bracing  atmosphere  about  them,  which 
encouraged  the  refreshing  cold  bath  of  renewed  and  determined 
effort.  It  is  the  same  with  William  Bums  in  midst  of  the 
revival  scenes  in  Scotland  in  1839-4!l,  as  in  Ireland  afterwards ; 
in  Canada  in  1843-44,  as  in  China  from  1847  till  his  death. 
Circumstances  do  not  affect  this  man  in  any  way ;  he  is  wholly 
superior  to  them.  Whether  amid  the  colds  of  Canada  or  the 
summer  heats  of  China,  he  looks  out  on  a  world  that  claims  the 
same  spiritual  healing,  and  he  is  intent,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  minister  to  it.  His  own  words,  which  never  express 
more  than  the  true  condition  of  his  soul  or  the  extent  of  his 
success,  but  generally  rather  less  than  the  truth,  are  thus  of 
peculiar  significance :  "  I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  God's 
presence  or  absence  alone  distinguishes  places  to  me." 

He  is  an  enthusiast  of  a  very  peculiar  type,  if  we  admit  him 
to  be  an  enthusiast  at  alL  He  is  not  possessed  by  his  ideas, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  fervour  of  his  nature,  but  possesses 
them  in  all  soberness.  He  is  never  carried  into  rhapsodies ; 
the  remarkably  sane,  sedate,  almost  cold  composure  of  his 
words,  in  contrast  to  the  heat  that  bums  at  the  core  of  his 
matter,  is  what  strikes  and  fixes  one.  It  is  like  a  fire  tingling 
at  the  heart  of  an  iceberg,  making  it  clear  and  luminous  even 
on  the  surface,  but  not  melting  or  softening  it  One  effect  is, 
that  he  never  slides  off  into  the  confusions  of  metaphor,  and 
seldom  draws  forward  into  his  discourses  or  letters  long-linked 
details  of  his  own  inner  religious  experience.  Christ  is  all  in 
all  with  him ;  and  the  complete  commanding  beauty  of  the 
objective  reality  of  that  life  so  overpowers  him,  that,  "  striking 
on  the  chord  of  self,"  it  paases  "  in  music  out  of  sight."  The 
religious  selfneas,  if  we  may  name  it  so,  which  comes  of  the 
(][uerulous  exacting  rehearsal  of  spiritual  experiences,  is  sure  to 
issue  in  a  peculiar  impatience  of  others— of  their  ways  of  feel- 
ing and  their  ways  of  working.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  in 
William  Bums.  Having  chosen  his  own  path,  he  is  not  the 
least  disappointed  that  others  should  seek  out  and  follow 
theirs ;  and  so  be  that  they  seem  sincere  and  faithful,  he  is  of 
one  accord  with  them.  And,  considering  the  rare  intensity  of 
his  character,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  seldom  or  never  relapses 
into  fits  of  dispiritment  or  feels  the  need  of  relaxation.  He  is 
supremely  equable  and  self-reliant  in  midst  of  his  strange  sub- 
jective semi-mystical  dependency. 

But,  as  we  have  said  already,  that  very  thing  which  enables  him 
togo  forward  so  unwaveringly,  disqualifies  him,  so  far,  for  being 
closely  associated  with  oth  ers  in  his  work.  We  shall,  in  a  moment, 
inquire  more  particularly  into  this ;  but  we  may  remark  here,  that 
in  this  facty  we  may  have  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  pe- 
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culiar  need  he  seems  to  have  felt  for  moving  away  from  a  sphere 
of  labour  whenever  other  missionaries  had  pressed,  or  were  likely 
to  press,  on  into  it.  Tt  could  not  be  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
other  men  in  the  field,  for  he  was  constantly  praying  for  more 
workers,  and  offered  up  for  this  object  most  part  of  his  means ; 
in  one  instance,  indeed,  sending  home  a  whole  year's  salary 
(^250)  for  the  express  purpose  that  another  missionary  might 
be  sent  out  to  China  But  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
deep  conviction  that  other  men  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  considerations  which  made  the  opinions  of  others  of  so 
little  weight  with  him,  and  an  individual  course  of  action  so 
needful  to  him.  While,  therefore,  he  was  knit  in  bonds  of 
tenderest  sympathy  with  all  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to 
any  form  of  missionary  work,  he  had  a  fear  of  overbearing  their 
own  thoughts  and  wills  by  his  supreme  energy  and  influence, 
and  wisely  sought  to  save  them  from  such  contact  as  might 
have  seemed  to  put  them  too  much  under  the  enervating  con- 
sciousness of  being  left  behind  in  zeal  in  the  Masters  ser« 
vice.  His  self-composure  and  his  patient  perseverance  (very 
surprising,  truly,  in  one  who  had  met  with  such  remark- 
able success  at  home)  are  only  matched  by  the  careful,  almost 
womanly  consideration  he  shews  for  other  missionaries — one 
very  beautiful  instance  of  which  is  his  devotion  to  Dr  Young 
when  he  was  on  his  way  home  to  die — and  his  rare  delicacy, 
alike  in  word  and  deed,  in  everything  where  others  might  be 
implicated  or  the  general  mission  cause  prejudicially  affected. 
While,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  in  some 
respects  too  much  a  law  to  himself  to  be  a  good  pattern  for  the 
general  run  of  missionaries,  it  is  most  creditable  at  once  to  his 
mind  and  heart  that  he  so  clearly  laid  hold  of  this,  and  acted  on  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  only  exhibited  the  more  his  deep  humility 
and  sincerity — ^two  elements,  by  the  way,  which  are  very 
noticeable  in  him,  and  out  of  which  sprang  no  little  of  his 
■success.  He  could  not  speak  save  when  his  own  soul  was 
moved  by  tho  truth  he  had  to  proclaim ;  and  in  some  instances, 
amid  the  very  fever  of  revival,  he  simply  tells  the  congregation 
that  to-day  he  has  no  message  for  them,  and  sends  them  away 
more  deeply  impressed,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  spoken.  It 
was  this  sense  of  humility  and  sincerity  which  gave  him  such 
power  over  the  rough  masses ;  for  they  felt  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  this  man  than  eloquence,  that  there  was  an 
overpowering  sincerity  which  at  once  winged  his  words  and 
made  them  Uke  hammers,  striking  and  breaking  flinty  hearts. 
His  appeals  the  hardest  could  hardly  resist,  and  no  wonder. 
*'  It  is  surely  something  unearthly  that  has  come  to  the  town," 
said  one  careless  man ;  and  many,  very  many,  at  home 
and  abroad  must  have  felt  the  same.    In  Canada^  not  a 
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man  of  the  93d  but  went  home  more  or  less  aflfected  by  his 
preaching. 

The  secret  of  his  incapacity  to  fall  into  routine  ways  of 
working, — to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to  weigh 
and  balance  them  in  the  scales  of  a  semi-worldly  prudence, 
had  some  connection  with  this  sincerity,  which  led  him  to 
obey  the  promptings  of  his  own  soul,  fresh  from  direct  com- 
munion with  God,  before  aught  else  whatever.  Confidence  in 
himself  was  anything  but  characteristic  of  William  Bums, 
but  confidence  in  the  message  given  him,  while  on  his  knees 
in  prayer,  he  had  an  almost  boundless  confidence  in.  When, 
therefore,  he  silently  declined  to  act  on  the  advice  of  friends,  it 
was  not  that  he  was  strong-headed,  but  that  his  duty  to  God's 
voice,  which  had  been  clearly  heard  in  his  own  soul,  was  im- 
perative over  all  else.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  very  vividly 
saw  and  felt  the  claims  the  Church  had  upon  him,  and  clearly 
realised  how  much  he  was  her  servant  Had  it  not  been  thus, 
he  certainly  could  not  have  been  so  useful  as  he  proved  to  the 
world  at  large.     Let  us  try  to  see  how  this  was. 

William  Bums*  belief,  while  it  rested  firmly  on  the  objective 
realities  of  Christianity,  was  essentially  inward — so  inward, 
indeed,  that  he  has  not  a  little  in  common  with  the  mystics  who 
have  now  and  then  appeared  in  the  Church — sometimes  shed- 
ding new  life  and  blessing  around  them,  sometimes  sending 
spiritual  will-o-wisps  abroad,  after  which  men  toiled  to  find  at 
last  a  tragic  death  in  quagmires.  His  incapacity  to  accept 
outward  guidance  is  the  objective  evidence  of  this ;  bis  fall  &ith 
in  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him,  even  in  reference  to  such 
arrangements  respecting  his  personal  movements  as  are  usually 
left  by  pious  men  to  be  settled  after  a  kind  of  pmdent  de- 
liberation, is  the  inward  or  subjective  one.  This  experience 
is  only  possible  where  there  is  an  intense  realised  communion 
with  God. 

Speaking  of  Mr  Bums'  itinerancy  in  the  Perthshire  High- 
lands, Dr  Islay  Burns  takes  occasion  to  set  down  this  passage^ 
which,  however,  has  a  strict  bearing  on  his  whole  labours : — 

"  The  almost  ezclasively  subjective  character  of  his  ministry  stands 
out  in  the  broadest  light.  .  .  .  His  preaching  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  cardiphonia — the  voice  of  an  instrument  that  could  sound  only  as  the 
breath  of  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God  swept  over  it.  Truths  merely 
known,  believed  and  arranged  in  logical  sequence  in  the  mind  or  in 
written  discourse,  was  to  him  no  message  from  Ck>d  to  human  souls ; 
but  only  truth,  '  quick  and  powerfal,'  and  glowing  in  living  fire  within 
the  heart.  •  .  •  I  offer  no  opinion  here  whether  ^e  principle  on  which 
he  acted  was  in  itself  just ;  or  whether,  if  just  for  him,  the  course  of 
action  to  which  it  led  were  a  fit  precedent  and  example  for  other  men* 
The  question  is  not  even  properly  raised  in  this  form,  for  his  whole 
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minisiay  was  so  plainly  exceptional,  that  no  warrantable  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  his  ease  to  that  of  others.  His  function  and  vocation 
was  rather  Uiat  of  the  old  prophets,  uttering  from  time  to  time  the 
message  and  the  '  burden '  given  to  them  under  the  immediate  im- 
polse  of  the  Spirit  who  gave  it,  than  that  of  the  priests  whose  lips 
ought  at  all  times  to  keep  knowledge,  and  to  impart  its  sacred  lessons 
to  others  even  when  for  ^e  time  they  enjoy  not  the  full  sweetness  of 
it  themselves.  Even  those  who  may  think  that  the  principle  on  which 
he  acted  was  carried  out  by  him  to  too  extreme  a  point,  will  scarcely 
deny  the  general  truth,  that  however  it  may  be  with  the  other  functions 
of  tiie  pastoral  office — as  of  instruction,  admonition,  counsel,  persua- 
sion, consolation — ^for  the  special  work  of  awakening  souls  an  awa- 
kened and  immediate  sense  of  eternal  realities  is  of  all  things  most 
essential.  At  least,  if  in  this  matter  he  erred,  he  erred  on  a  safer 
side  than  that  of  those  who  would  divorce  altogether  the  message  of 
the  preacher  from  the  experience  of  the  man,  and  who  can  discourse 
of  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  exercises  of  the  soul  with  an  equally 
free  and  fluent  speech,  with  a  cold  and  with  a  burning  heart*' 

This  life  of  rapt  and  awful  uplooking,  which  seeks  a  settled 
home  on  the  lofty  mountain-top  of  absolute  union  with  the 
divine,  inevitably  tends  to  breed  indifference  to  other  ties  and 
relations,  which,  if  seen  at  all,  are  beheld  as  lying  so  far  below,  as 
to  seem  but  moving  and  glimmering  lines  on  the  uncertain 
surface  of  the  misty  billows.  Certainly  it  is  an  experience 
which  does  not  encourage  obedience  to  superior  earthly  autho- 
rities, or  to  make  the  subject  of  it  fit  easily  into  the  machinery 
of  organisations.  It  is  the  temper  which  begot  the  ascetics  of 
the  early  Church,  the  crowds  of  medieval  hermits,  the  ecstasies 
of  the  modem  Madame  Guyon  and  her  followers,  and  the 
extravagances  of  simple,  soul-led  (Jeorge  Fox  and  his  first 
quakers.  If  unchecked  by  the  powerful  hold  of  holy  tradition 
and  example,  its  tendency  is  towards  a  rapt  individualism, 
which  is  mtolerant  of  all  question,  and  contemptuous  of  all 
such  ordinances  as  would  direct  high  impulses  and  control 
them  within  certain  definite  and  beneficial  lines  of  activity. 
It  ever  seeks  to  be  a  law  unto  itself.  In  most  instances  this 
spirit  has  come  into  play  imder  a  subtle  and  unaccountable 
principle  of  reaction,  whereby  the  light  of  God's  presence  in 
man  played  up  so  distinctly  a^inst  the  hardness  and  outer 
polish  of  utter  worldliness  and  degraded  indulgence,  that  it 
was  thrown  back  upon  itself,  intensified  three-fold.  Half 
blinded  by  such  excess  of  light,  it  has  turned  away  and 
stumbled  on  the  hard  road  of  pure  inward  self-development. 
Who,  then,  can  tell  how  much  we  owe  of  the  later  fruits  of 
William  Bums'  life  to  the  revival  movement  of  which  he  was 
at  once  the  centre  and  the  product  ?  His  work  in  China  had 
scarcely  been  possible  save  for  the  revival,  the  revival  had 
scarcely  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for  a  long  and  quiet 
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period  of  preparation.  William  Bums  found  a  prepared 
atmosphere,  wnich  the  faithful  holy  work  of  men  like  his 
father,  the  Bonars,  and  the  M'Cheynes  had  produced.  This 
was  the  heritage  into  which  he  entered — the  sacred  living 
lines  of  tradition  by  which  he  was  held  in  steady  practical  con- 
tact with  the  Church.  He  early  discovered  in  the  very  success 
of  his  preaching,  that  the  glory  of  Christ  was  the  first  thing; 
that  the  conversion  of  sinners  was  best  regarded  as  a  means  to 
that.  This  is  a  point  which  was  noticed  and  commented  on 
by  Dr  Hamilton  during  the  time  of  the  Scotch  revival : 

"  I  have  seldom  seen  any  preacher,"  he  writes,  **  who  so  vividly 
realised  things  unseen,  and  who  had  so  strong  iaiitk  in  the  imparted 
strength  of  his  heavenly  Master  as  Mr  Bams  himself.  /  would  $ay 
that  he  is  more  distinguished  (prima  facie)  by  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  thcM,  as  I  have  have  noticed  that  many  are,  by  mere  concern  fir 
perishing  sinners.  This  gives  a  lofty  bearing  and  an  apostolical  cha- 
racter to  his  ministrations,  and  keeps  him  from  many  sources  of 
vexation  to  which  others  not  so  actuated  are  liable.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  wants  the  other  motives  to  ministerial  fidelity,  bat  I  do  say 
that  every  other  is  with  him  subordinated  to  the  noblest  of  all,  the 
exalting  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls." — Memoir^  p.  148. 

The  very  success  of  his  first  efforts  for  the  glorifying  of 
Christ  in  the  conversions  of  souls,  through  the  recognised 
church  ordinances,  made  him  feel  towards  all  the  customs  of 
the  church  a  kindly  and  self-sustaining,  yet  wonderfully  self- 
restraining  attraction.  But  that  William  JSums  had  to  exercise 
discipline  over  himself  in  this  respect,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt.  He  very  soon  perceived  that  to  be  true  to  his  own  soul, 
he  must  give  up  all  idea  of  walking  on  the  ordinary  conven- 
tional life  of  a  ''settled"  Scottish  minister.  He  must  hold 
communion  with  himself  and  his  Gknl,  and  walk  according  to 
the  "  still  small  voice  "  wherever  that  might  call  him  to  go  ; 
in  spite,  too,  of  all  human  claims  and  calls,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  warnings  of  relatives  and  fiiends.  How  difficult  the  pro- 
blem !  Yet  William  Bums,  with  his  calm  self-abandoment> 
through  which  he  attained  to  a  still  higher  self-command,  was 
so  filled  with  that  altogether  holy  prudence,  that  in  a  great 
measure  he  was  enabled  to  achieve  this  result.  And  this  idea  of 
duty  to  God,  with  which  no  other  duty  could  be  held  to  inter- 
fere, was  so  strong  in  him  as  to  relieve  his  life  from  any  sense 
of  inward  struggle  or  dividedness  from  first  to  last. 

Nor  can  we  pass  on  without  devoting  a  word  to  this 
prudence  which  we  recognise  as  springing  out  of  his  absolute 
sincerity  and  unfeigned  humility — a  prudence  which  exhibited 
itself  in  other  forms  beside  his  complete  toleration  and  allow- 
ance for  others  in  the  sphere  and  the  form  of  their  work.     In 
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this  he  presents  analtogetherexceptional  feature  to  what  we  meet 
with  generally  in  men  of  his  type.  Not  only  is  he  self-controlled 
and  patient  under  pain  and  injury — ^many  religious  enthusiasts 
have  shewn  these  qualities,  mostly,  however,  along  with  a  sort 
of  half-hysterical  self-assertion,  which  made  them  ambitiously 
seek  for  and  vaunt  their  martyrhood.  This  was  so,  for  instance, 
with  Savonarola,  the  great  preacher  of  St  Mark,  and  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  the  case  of  the  ordeal  by  fire.  William  Bums, 
though  he  would  not  have  shirked  duty  to  escape  death,  had  no 
overweening  desire  to  Tnake  a  martyr  of  himself.  In  moments  of 
danger  or  trial,  he  is  as  composed,  and  guarded,  and  cautious  as 
any  diplomatist,  though,  of  course,  always  absolutely  truthful 
His  reticence  with  regard  to  that  attempt  to  reach  the  rebel 
quarters,  and  the  prudence  he  shewed  when  he  was  afterwards 
taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  Commissioner  Yeh,  are  in 
this  light  very  significant  He  never  fails  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony either.  He  declines  to  go  down  on  both  knees  before 
the  Chinese  magistrate,  saying  that  only  to  his  Qod  would  he 
80  kneel ;  but  that  he  would  go  on  one  knee  as  he  would  to  his 
own  sovereign,  which  position  the  magistrate,  struck  by  his 
evident  honesty,  permits  him  to  adopt 

No  doubt  he  owed  much  to  the  peculiar  dash  of  his  discreet, 
active,  bustling  mother  in  his  temperament,  which  made 
practical  energy  a  sort  of  necessity  ot  his  lifa  He  must  be 
daily  in  the  open  air,  and  have  a  considerable  amount  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  youthful  upbringing,  indeed,  reveals  itself 
through'his  whole  life  in  a  healthy,  out-of-doors  tone,  which 
imparts  a  peculiar  strength  and  fulness  of  volume,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  to  the  current  of  his  spiritual  life.  He  is  not  a  vale- 
tudinarian or  a  weakling,  but  a  robust  man,  whose  every 
faculty  is  clear  and  active,  in  whom  neither  are  the  feelings 
slaves  to  the  reason,  nor  the  physical  man  to  a  morbid,  over- 
active imagination.  He  is  singular  in  the  complete  self-control 
and  wise  foresight  which  he  exercises  in  every  emergency,  and 
also  in  the  utter  incapacity  he  shews  to  allow  the  line  of 
apostolic  prudence — or  the  being  all  things  to  all  men  to  save 
some — ^to  run  into  or  be  intersected  by  the  lines  of  any  self- 
interested  prudence. 

In  view  of  all  these  things  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  hints 
we  have  in  the  Memoir  of  the  indiflference  with  which  Mr  Bums 
sometimes  received  suggestions  as  to  his  missionary  operations 
from  his  friends  at  home,  and  from  those  who  had  sent  bim 
out  to  China.  He  must  act  as  his  own  soul,  steeped  in  the  delight 
of  secret  communion  with  Qod,  spontaneously  prompted ;  and 
indeed,  when  once  in  the  thick  of  his  work,  committees  at  home, 
save  when  viewed  in  strict  relation  to  this,  had  scarcely  any 
real  existence  to  him.    They  were  far  away  from  him.  He  who 
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is  at  the  head  of  all  committees  and  armies  was  very  near,  in 
times  of  emergency  when  friends  could  not  aid,  as  well  as  when 
tbey  could.  To  please  those  by  whom  he  is  sent,  in  aflFord- 
ing  them  satisfaction  in  the  result  of  their  choice,  is  surely 
no  unworthy  object  for  a  missionary  far  removed  from  home, 
to  set  before  himself  as  an  important,  though  not  the  most  im- 
portant, aim  of  his  efforts ;  but  this  feeling,  in  its  lower  form 
at  all  events,  had  no  place  in  Mr  Bums'  ambitions. 

It  is  true,  he  had  gone  out  to  China  as  a  missionary  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England ;  but  he  did  not  go  as  an 
oi'dinary  missionary.  Something  unusual  and  informal  is 
certainly  signified  by  the  answer  he  gave  at  Newcastle  on  being 
asked  when  he  could  start  for  China.  "  To-morrow ;  I  have 
everything  with  me,"  he  had  said  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  these 
words,  we  have  an  intimation  of  that  note  of  apostoUc  singleness 
and  simplicity  and  complete  independence  of  conventional  ma- 
chinery and  accustomed  conditions  which  runs  through  his 
every  movement,  till  at  last  he  dies  in  the  dingy  room  in  the 
native  portion  of  Nieu-chwang,  refusing  to  be  removed  to  the 
English  quarter,  and  with  only  his  Chinese  assistants  for  his 
attendants.  For  the  rest,  what  God  should  tell  him  was  best 
for  China,  it  was  all  along  his  destiny  and  his  joy  to  do.  If  he 
had  a  regret  as  to  any  course  he  had  taken,  it  was  not  because 
he  saw  it  from  a  higher  point  of  expediency  or  political  prud- 
ence, but  rather  because  he  fancied  still  grander  spiritual 
results  might  have  been  attained  by  the  adoption  of  a  different 
course,  it  may  be  even  a  more  foolish-seeming  one.  But  in 
the  need  he  ever  keenly  felt  for  contact  with  fellow-Christians, 
in  order  to  the  reviving  of  the  ebbing  flame  of  his  spirituality, 
he  shews  how,  beneath  all  bis  holy  assurance  and  boldness, 
there  lay  a  gentle,  lingering,  reposeful  attraction  towards  the 
church,  viewed  spiritually,  with  the  rarest  and  choicest  of  whose 
influences  he  ever  practically  declares  himself  deeply  in  sym- 
pathy. The  prayers  of  others  are  highly  valued  by  him,  and 
often  solicited ;  and  no  higher  pleasure  could  be  given  him 
than  to  solicit  his  interest  for  any  person  or  object  at  the  throne 
of  intercession.  His  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ,  though 
very  living  and  practical,  was  thus  very  marked  and  character- 
istic ;  and  it  certainly  did  not  fail,  as  years  went  on,  to  have  its 
own  deep  and  abiding  effects  upon  his  mind  and  heart.  ''  His 
enthusiasm  took  more  and  more  a  subdued  Christian  form ; 
never  vulgar,  bustling,  imbecile,  unstable,  or  undutiful,"  it 
became  sweeter  and  more  readily  receptive  of  sympathy; 
always  calm  and  composed;  manly,  intrepid, and  magnanimous, 
it  shewed  itself  more  and  more  "full  of  affectionate  loyalty  to 
the  church  and  the  truth.** 

Nothing:,  indeed,  is  more  noticeable  than  the  peculiar  marks 
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of  spiritual  growth  we  find  in  him  as  the  end  draws  nearer 
and  nearer.  While  he  is  as  intense  and  eager  as  ever  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  one  great  work  of  his  life,  he  becomes  more 
tender,  mellow,  and  considerate.  The  little  things  of  the  king- 
dom now  lay  strong  claim  on  his  attention,  and  assert  their 
right  to  recognition.  Mr  Bain  of  Coupar-Angus  tells  with  what 
loving  simplicity,  and  with  what  gracious  sweetness  and  Jcindly 
interest,  he  entered  into  the  society  of  the  children  when 
he  was  home  from  China  in  1854^  adding,  however,  the 
characteristic  touch,  that  he  wrote  down  their  names  in  order 
to  pray  for  each  of  them  by  name.  Mr  Bain  writes  : — "  His 
spirit  had  now  become  riper  and  more  mellow.  Time  and 
experience  had  wrought  m  him  a  gracious  sweetness  and 
human  kindliness  of  temper,  which  in  the  young  Boanerges 
were  less  conspicuous.  He  was  more  genial,  more  loving,  more 
fully  communicative,  less  restrained  and  austere  than  in  former 
days.  There  was  less  fire,  perhaps,  but  even  more  fervour ; 
less  of  the  Baptist — more  of  the  Christ  It  seemed  as  if  the 
exalted  tone  of  Christian  devotedness  which  he  ever  sustained 
were  now  less  with  him  a  matter  of  effort  and  struggle,  and  more 
a  holy  habit  in  which  grace  had  become  as  a  second  nature." 

As  for  his  life  in  China,  it  reads  like  a  romance.  He  speedily 
mastered  the  language,  with  several  of  its  dialects,  and  went  con- 
tinually from  place  to  place,  in  face  of  the  most  terrible  obstacles, 
compelling  the  love  of  the  natives,  to  whom  he  at  last  got  such 
access,  that  he  found  their  kindness  a  sort  of  weight  upon  his 
progress  in  extending  his  conquests.  Having  adopted  the 
Chinese  dress,  he  went  where  no  missionary  had  ever  been  before. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  never  encouraged  this 
special  attachment  to  his  own  person,  the  more  as  he  was  con- 
tinually passing  onward  to  fresh  and  unbroken  ground,  to  dig, 
and  plant,  and  water,  and  repeat  the  same  process  over  and  over 
again,  with  an  unwearying  stolidity  scarcely  possible  in  one  much 
dependent  upon  the  warm  sunshine  of  human  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  He  was  robbed  of  his  little  all  repeatedly,  yet  he 
never  complains,  but  takes  it  all  in  good  part,  nay,  rather  finds 
in  it  an  occasion  for  sowing  seeds  of  gospel  light  which  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  sown  as  he  did.  Struck  with  stones  by 
a  wild  Romanist  mob  in  Canada,  he  makes  his  bleeding  face 
the  ready  witness  of  his  indifference  to  peraonal  comfort  and 
well-being,  and  astonishes  them  all  by  nis  meekness ;  so  in 
China,  he  proves  that  it  is  still  possible  to  turn  the  left  cheek 
to  him  who  has  smitten  the  right.  This  anecdote  has  gathered 
up  in  it  the  whole  spirit  of  William  Bums'  life  among  the 
Chinese,  and  a  rare  humour  breaks  and  ripples  along  the  dark 
current  of  the  transaction,  arising  out  of  his  noble  yet  simple 
self-denial: — 
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"  On  one  occaBion  the  thieyes  broke  open  his  qnarten,  and  while  he 
was  present,  helped  themselyes  to  clothes,  books,  and  money,  as  thej 
pleased,  leaving  him  just  enough  garments  for  protection,  and  means  to 
get  back  to  Hong-Eong.  One  fellow  had  his  hone,  and  being  puzzled  to 
know  its  use,  brought  it  to  Mr  Bums  to  know  what  it  was  Jit  for,  and 
was  patiently  taught  the  mode  of  sharpening  a  razor  or  knife  on  it" 

And  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese  be  it  said,  they,  at  last, 
learned  to  read  rightly  the  grand  characters  in  which  this 
sublime  life  expressed  itself  among  them,  so  that  several 
churches  sprang  up  as  the  direct  fruit  of  his  most  self-denying 
labours.  And  when  the  end  came,  how  fitly  did  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  harmonise  with  the  answer  given  that 
day,  some  years  before,  to  the  Presbyterian  Committee  in 
Newcastle.  He  was  "  ready,  aye  ready "  ;  watchful  after 
the  apostolic  model,  he  was  also  served  and  equipt  after  the 
apostolic  model  Let  this  bear  better  witness  than  any  words 
of  ours : — 

"  The  trunk  which  had  come  home  from  China,  containing  nearly 
all  of  property  that  he  left  behind  him,  was  opened,  amid  a  groap  of 
yonng  and  wondering  ficu^s — a  few  sheets  of  Chinese  printed  matter, 
a  Chmese  and  an  English  Bible,  an  old  writing-case,  one  or  two  small 
books,  a  Chinese  lantern,  a  single  Chinese  dress,  and  the  blue  flag  of 
the  *  Gospel  Boat ' — this  was  all.  '  Surely,*  whispered  one  little  one, 
amid  the  awe-struck  silence,  *  surely  he  must  have  been  very  poor.*  ** 

We  need  not  add  much  more  to  our  sketch  of  Bums,  and  to 
our  contrast  of  him  with  his  life-long  friend,  James  Hamilton. 
We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  wander  into  the  fragrant 
field  of  details  which  lay  spread  out  so  temptingly  before  us. 
Had  we  yielded  to  our  impulse,  we  should  have  printed  almost 
every  other  page.  If  our  readers  have  not  already  perused 
these  biographies,  they  will  thank  us  for  sending  them  to  sudi 
fresh,  genuine,  and  worthy  works.  The  subjects  were  saintly 
men  both,  and  though  of  very  diflferent  types,  they  deserve  to 
be  long  held  in  remembrance.  In  their  lives  and  in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided.  As  for  William  Bums,  we 
seem  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  far  ages  already  sounding  clear 
over  his  life  and  work,  with  a  note  of  wonder  mingling  in  it, 
why  such  a  man  was  on  the  whole  so  slightly  recognised  by 
the  churches  in  general  in  his  lifetime.  Moreover,  we  can 
imagine  the  future  historian  of  nineteenth  century  missions 
finishing  up  a  chapter  on  China  with  some  such  words  as 
these: — "  William  fiums  is  distinctly  the  greatest  missionary 
of  modem  times ;  with  more  health  both  of  body  and  mind 
than  Henry  Martyn,  with  more  energy  and  enthusiasm  than 
Carey,  and  with  more  self-command  than  Zavier,  he  is  such 
that  had  he  been  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  would  assuredly  have 
been  canonised.    Simply  because  of  the  innate  and  unconscious 
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grandeur  of  his  life,  the  impression  made  by  his  biography  in 
its  completeness,  resembles  what  we  should  expect  to  he  pro- 
duced by  some  thoroughly  Christian  epic,  in  which  the  hero, 
devoted  with  absolute  singleness  of  purpose  to  some  great 
object,  is  followed  through  varied  trials  and  changes  of  out- 
ward circumstances,  until  at  last  he  falls  in  midst  of  his  labours, 
while  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  of  his  efforts  have 
become  evident." 


Art.  rVl — EzehieVa  Place  m  the  Old  Testament  Ohureh, 

EZEKIEL  stands  in  the  midst,  and  is  the  inspired  inter- 
preter, of  events  that  form  the  great  turning-point  of  Old 
Testament  history.  The  Chaldean  invasion  of  Judah,  followed 
by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  its 
people,  occupy  a  place  in  the  working  out  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses with  Israel,  and  the  development  of  divine  truth,  such 
as  belongs  to  no  other  event  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  In 
the  case,  therefore,  of  none  of  the  other  prophets  is  it  more 
needful  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  historical  position  in  which 
their  contents  are  set,  and  of  the  measure  of  manifestation 
which  the  divine  purpose  in  human  history  had  attained  at 
the  time,  than  in  that  of  the  prophet  of  the  captivity.  As  all 
history  from  the  beginning  downwards  has  been  working  out, 
through  its  own  seemingly  fortuitous  evolutions,  the  very  lessons 
of  moral  truth  which  the  divine  History-maker  determined  it 
should,  we  may  assume  that  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  strangely 
originated  and  guided,  had  the  central  place  of  all  in  the 
elaboration  of  such  truth  ;  and  that,  whatever  transformations 
and  experiences  it  passed  through  from  time  to  time,  as  recorded 
in  Scnpture,  had  a  specially  determining  influence  upon  the 
onward  course  of  the  kingdom  of  (}od.  All  history  is  a  register 
of  the  moral  results  wrought  out  of  human  experiences.  &icred 
history  must  be  specially  such ;  and  that,  therefore,  which  has 
a  place  therein,  owes  it  manifestly  to  its  own  intrinsic  or 
acquired  importance  as  bearing  on  the  divine  purpose  to  be 
accomplishecL  Thus  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  pre-emi- 
nently the  prophetical  books,  engross  the  aggregate  moral 
results  of  history  acquired  at  the  time,  and  their  bearing  on  that 
which  still  lies  hid  in  the  futura     But  when  we  thiiu:  of  the 

Elace  occupied  by  Israel  in  working  into  the  web  of  human 
istory  and  experience  the  divine  truth  which  was  yet  to  sup- 
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plant  and  annihilate  human  error,  we  feel  at  firsts  in  £ek»  of 
the  national  disaster  that  now  overtook  them,  as  if  somehow 
the  transverse  threads  in  God's  hands  had  been  suddenly  broken, 
and  His  purpose  marred.  Is  it  so  ?  Had  the  world's  light  been 
extinguished,  not  by  self-exhaustion,  but  by  some  positive 
power  of  darkness?  Or  was  it  only  the  mere  lamp,  already 
empty  and  dark,  that  was  broken  in  the  collision?  Was  this 
national  catastrophe  a  break  in  the  thread,  a  flaw  in  the 
pattern?  Or  was  it  only  a  darker,  deeper,  shade,  that  was  also 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  whole?  Israel  had  been 
themselves  fast  darkening  the  hue  of  history  by  their  own 
growing  ungodliness  ;  but  bright  threads  till  now  had  largely 
intermingled.  Here,  however,  blackness  seems  to  blot  out  the 
divine  pattern,  and  only  an  eye  supematurally  enlightened  like 
EzekieFs  can  see,  as  he  did  in  his  prophetical  text-vision  of  the 
cherubim,  that  there  was  still  ''  a  brightness  round  about  the 
cloud/' 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that,  at  the  point  we  here  occupy, 
a  very  important  phase  of  Israel's  work  in  the  development  of 
God's  kingdom  of  grace  and  truth  had  reached  a  crisis.  They 
had  been  long  in  the  forefront  of  history:  now  they  seem  com- 
pletely crushed,  and  cast  aside  as  a  broken  vessel  Ten  of  the 
tribes  had  long  before  been  lost  among  the  arid  steppes  of  Elam 
and  Persia;  while  the  remnant,  to  whom  Ezekiel  prophesied, 
though  spared  to  carry  back  to  Palestine  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
the  unbroken  but  impoverished  line  of  David,  yet  never  again 
became  as  a  nation  what  they  had  been  before.  Just  as  in  the 
great  part  of  their  initial  residence  in  Egypt>  and  in  their  thirty- 
eight  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  so  for  four  or  five 
hundred  years  between  their  return  from  Babylon  and  the 
coming  of  Christ,  their  national  history  is  a  blank,  so  fiu:  as  a 
place  in  sacred  history  is  concerned,  and  so  far,  therefore,  as  its 
internal  condition  and  course  had  any  such  direct  and  deter- 
mining influence  as  before  on  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom. 
There  is  a  little  outflashing  of  the  old  theocratic  spirit  in  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  and  city;  but  from  the  time  of  Malachi, 
their  light  is  quenched  in  the  firmament  of  inspiration,  as  if 
they  no  longer  belonged  to  it ;  and  though  they  still  preserve 
the  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  have  individual  spiritual  life 
amongst  them,  yet,  save  in  their  religious  rites  and  social 
habits,  the  history  of  that  intermediate  period  is  seen  from  the 
pages  of  their  own  historian,  Josephus,  to  have  been  little  else 
than  that  of  a  world-power  pervaded  by  the  worldly  principles 
and  policy  practised  around.  From  the  time,  therefore,  of  the 
captivity  it  is  manifest  that  Israel  loses  for  ever  many  of  those 
actively  influential  positions  they  had  formerly  occupied,  for 
the  advancing  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  tne  consciences 
of  men.     Their  position  thenceforward  is  no  longer  actively 
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aggreesive  on  the  evil  around.  By  and  by  it  becomes  thoroughly 
passive,  and  then  in  our  Saviour's  day  and  afterwards,  utterly 
anta^nistic,  to.  the  furtherance  of  truth.  The  turning-point, 
80  critically  interposing  itself  between  the  past  and  the  mture 
of  Israel  as  a  people,  and  the  continued  moral  preparation  of 
men  at  large  for  the  true  restoration*  of  humanity  to  God,  thus 
lies  in  the  historical  facts  that  form  the  groundwork  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy,  and  furnish  the  moral  results  that  bind  the  past  and 
future  together  as  one  harmonious  whole  in  the  sovereign 
purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  in  all. 

Ezekiel  thus  stands  forth  as  the  exponent  of  the  Divine 
will  at  the  most  eventful  and  determining  crisis  of  the  Old* 
Testament  history.    He  does  so,  whether  we  view  that  crisis 
in  its  narrower  aspect,  as  affecting  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
or  in  its  more  momentous  issues,  as  unfolding  the  moral  lessons 
for  all  mankind  that  divine  wisdom  bad  been  working  out  of 
the  history  that  preceded.      His  personal  and  prophetical 
relation  is  primarily  with  Israel,  but  with  Israel  in  their 
national  relationship  to  Jehovah,  who  in  and  through  them 
was  seeking  to  re-form  the  human  expression  of  his  character  and 
will  for  all  mankind  to  behold,  and  to  have  reproduced  in  them- 
selves ;  and  to  have  that  ima^e  of  himself  onginally  impressed 
on  man,  yet  again  reproduced,  if  not  in  one  man,  at  least  in  a 
body,  a  nation  of  men ;  that  the  light  of  all  Israel,  condensed 
by  the  ingathering  into  one  of  all  its  individual  rays,  might 
penetrate  the  more  widely  into  the  moral  darkness  around.    It 
had,  as  it  were,  to  be  proved  experimentally  in  actual  history,  not 
for  God's  sake  but  mr  man's,  that  all  helps  and  inducements 
of  every  kind  that  God  himself  could  supply  would  fidl  to 
replace  in  man,  singly  or  collectively,  the  lost  image.    This 
was  one  of  the  lessons  that  formed  itself  out  of  the  recoixl  of 
God's  gracious  dealings  with  Israel,  and  helped  to  shew  the 
fEdnting  heart  of  humanity  that  the  power  was  gone  from 
itself  to  return  to  God,  and  that  no  helps  short  of  Gbd  himself 
becoming  man,  taking  human  nature  into  immediate  union  with 
his  own,  could  form  the  living  root  out  of  which  a  spiritual  seed 
might  arise,  and  become  ''  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all 
in  all."    Results  like  these  were  only  branded  the  deeper  and 
more  indelibly  on  human  memory  by  the  national  disasters 
that  were  now  coming  to  a  crisis.    A  radical  and  all-reaching 
change  had  to  take  place  in  the  outward  form  of  God's  edu- 
cative dealings  with  humanity.     It  needed  the  shattering 
forces  of  the  Babylonian  invasion  and  captivity  to  set  free  and 
to  gather  in  for  human   use  many  humbling  but  salutary 
lessons,  which  had  been  silently  coming  to  maturity  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  history.    In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  as 
God's  spokesman,  and  exponent  of  its  meaning,  Ezekiel  stands. 
He  descries  and  proclaims  its  approach,  he  exposes  the  causes 
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at  work  that  are  determining  its  form,  and  when  the  crushing 
blow  has  at  length  fallen,  he  unfolds  the  mighty  influences 
that  swell  out  therefrom  and  roll  onwards  into  the  distant 
future. 

In  attempting  in  some  peasure  to  classify,  and  gather  into 
a  focus,  the  principles  of  tne  divine  working  in  Israel's  previous 
history,  in  whose  light  we  may  understand  the  better  the 
moral  import  of  the  events  that  form  the  groundwork  of  EzekieFs 
prophecy,  we  would  premise  the  consideration  of  the  need-be  of  all 
previous  human  history,  and  of  all  its  various  forms  and  develop- 
ments, for  the  attainment  of  that  condition  of  human  history  and 
human  experience,  which  the  apostle  designates  as  ''the  fiilhess  of 
time/'  The  time  in  which  Qoid  himself  actually  became  man  for 
man's  redemption  was  a  time,  not  of  mere  arbitrary  appointment 
for  such  a  purpose,  which  might  with  equal  aptitude  have  been  any 
other  time  earlier  or  later,  but  a  time  fuU  of  the  moral  results  and 
historical  experiences  of  all  antecedent  times,  such  as  made  it 
the  fit)  and  only  fit,  time  for  man,  when  the  divine  incarnation 
could  most  amply  and  efifectively  accomplish  its  purposes.  It 
was  the  time  before  which  God  could  not  have  b^me  num  so 
as  fully  to  meet  all  the  bearings  of  the  end  designed ;  the  time 
also,  before  which  mankind  would  not  have  been  fully  prepared 
to  understand  and  avail  themselves  of  such  a  manifestation. 
Human  nature  needed  all  the  previous  training  it  got,  to  bring 
it  into  the  position  in  which  it  could  be  most  truly  and  fiilly 
influenced  oy  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  nature  of  evil  had  to 
be  developed  to  human  consciousness,  in  order  that  the  corres- 
ponding good,  when  it  appeared  in  the  God- man,  might  be  seen 
to  meet  and  counteract  it  at  every  point.  Like  the  festering 
sore  that  has  to  be  left  to  gather  to  a  head,  to  bring  all  its  cor- 
rupt matter  to  the  surface  ere  the  lance  is  used  and  the  healing 
sarve  applied,  so  had  moral  evil  to  work  itself  up  to  the 
surface  of  human  experience  in  order  that  both  the  greatness 
of  that  evil  itself,  and  the  still  greater  greatness  of  that  one 
divine  remedy  which  was  alone  able  fully  to  meet  and  van- 
quish it,  might  be  adeauately  revealed.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
at,  and  apply  the  remedies  to,  an  internal  sore ;  and  the  surest 
process  is  to  draw  it,  if  possible,  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
But  how  **  the  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores  "  in  the 
human  soul  were  to  be  reached  and  effectively  handled,  how 
the  moral  evil  that  had  spread  itself  through  the  mind,  the 
will,  the  affections — ^those  impalpable,  yet  no  less  real  con- 
stituent factors  of  human  nature — could  be  rightly  eradicated, 
so  as  to  leave  that  nature,  not  only  uninjured,  but  complete  in 
its  original  freedom  and  beauty,  was  a  problem  solvable  only  by 
Him  whose  hand  formed,  and  could  alone  reach,  the  deepest 
intricacies  of  the  human  spirit.  We  can  only  say,  that  it  must 
have  needed  the  preparatory  course  of  treatmenjb  it  ^t  from 
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the  divine  physician,  who  began  his  healing  process  from  the 
veiy  moment  of  the  faU,  and,  by  his  historical  and  moral 
dealings  with  the  race,  so  brought  that  evil  in  its  manifold 
workings  gradually  to  the  surface  of  human  consciousness, 
that  when  the  human  eye  was  at  length  opened  to  look  on  the 
divine  Son  of  man,  it  saw  that  he  only  was  able  to  reach  and 
remove  it  all,  and  make  man  himself  a  son  of  Qod.  This  was 
what  Qod's  salvation  needed  to  be,  if  it  was  really  to  restore 
such  a  nature  as  man's  to  the  moral  freeness  and  fulness  of  the 
image  of  Qod ;  and  to  do  this  so  as  to  suit  such  a  nature,  it 
seemed  needful  that  that  evil  should  be  allowed  to  come  to 
actual,  cognizable  expression  in  man's  own  experienca  The 
principle  of  all  moral  evil  came  to  life  in  man  in  that  first  act 
of  disobedience,  but  its  powers  and  tendencies  were  still  latent 
to  man  himself.  From  its  first  entrance  into  human  nature, 
Gkxi  knew  it  sufficiently  to  provide  at  once  the  proper  remedy, 
but  man  did  not  know  it  sufficiently,  and  could  only  gain  the 
needful  knowledge  by  experience,  to  admit  of  that  remedy's 
full  and  efficacious  application.  And  so  human  evil  and  divine 
good  had  to  be  brought  out  in  their  antagonistic  qualities  and 
character  in  a  practical,  historical  way,  ere  the  fiiuiess  of  time 
was  come  for  the  God-glorifying  issue  of  their  actual  collision 
in  the  redemption  of  Christ. 

We  come  uius  to  see  further,  why  it  was  that  two  distinct 
forms  of  revelation  from  God  to  man,  just  as  two  distinct 
streams  of  history,  went  on  growing  and  accumulating  side  by 
side  throughout  the  course  of  that  preparatory  training.  Man 
was  not  in  the  needful  state  of  knowledge,  either  of  hunself  or 
of  God,  at  the  era  of  the  fall  or  afterwarcb,  for  duly  appreciating 
and  deriving  the  full  benefit  from  God's  actual  work  of  redemp- 
tion as  afterwards  enacted.  Man  might  then  have  received  and 
believed  the  manifested  Saviour,  as  he  did  the  promised  one, 
and  so  have  been  saved,  but  his  own  being  in  all  its  parts 
would  not,  would  never,  we  may  say,  have  known  experimentally 
the  full  meaning  of  salvation.  All  that  man  is  spiritually  and 
physically  needed  to  pass  ;  through  the  ea^rience  of  being 
saved,  in  order  that  eternally  thereafter,  as  he  still  grew  in 
knowledge  of  himself  and  God,  he  might  have  an  ever-deepening 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  that  salvation ;  and  that  experience 
could  only  follow  the  prior  experience  of  what  "lost "really 
meant  as  applied  to  sucn  a  nature  as  his  own.  And  hence,  as 
we  have  said,  just  as  that  experience  was  to  be  wrought  out 
by  two  divergent,  but  constantly  interacting  streams  of  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  Israelitish  and 
Gentile,  so  was  the  work  also  to  be  specially  advanced  by  two 
forms  of  revelation.  The  one  was  a  gradually  accumulating 
and  advancing  verbal  revelation  from  God,  in  which  man  was 
taught  what  he  could  never  otherwise  have  discovered :  and 
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the  other,  a  revelation  that  was  working  itself  out  of  human 
history  and  experience,  and  heaping  itself  up  side  by  side  witb 
the  other.     Qoid  himself  was  the  author  of  both,  but  in  different 
ways,  as  both  equally  needful  for  the  real  education  of  humanity. 
In  his  providential  treatment  of  men  from  age  to  age,  and  in 
the  activities  and  mutual  influences  of  individual  and  national 
life  in  its  human  freedom  but  divine  control,  Ood  was  evolving 
a  growiug  revelation  of  moral  truth,  that,  as  each  succeeding 
generation  caught  up  and  appropriated  its  lessons,  would  be 
found  to  fit  into  and  supplement  that  other  revelation  directly 
communicated  from  heaven.     It  was  not  an  immediate  verbal 
revelation  of  such  truth  from  heaven  that  would  suffice  of 
itself  to  take  hold  of  and  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  enable  it  to  comprehend  the  perfect  adaptation  and 
need-be  of  all  that  was  comprised  in  the  divine  scheme  of 
redemption.    The  divine  revelation  in  vxyrd  to  man  was  needed 
for  man's  instruction  in  that  which  his  own  experience  could 
never  have  discovered  or  elaborated ;  and  though  it  was  not 
fully  understood  at  the  time,  the  word  that  came  from  time  to 
time  from  above  was  ever  adapted  to  the  moral  and  historical 
state  of  his  people,  and  contained  germs  of  truth,  which,  drop- 
ping into  their  hearts  and  minds,  gradually  expanded  under 
that  very  experience,  and  formed  themselves  into  recognized 
truliis  in  the  heart  of  humanity.     And  so  that  revelation 
in  word  had  ever  to  be  met  by  a  revelation  wrought  out  his- 
torically in  human  experienca    The  divine  revelation  advanced 
in  front  of  the  historical,  but  the  two  never  parted  oompuiy, 
but  grew  together,  God  giving  in  word  to  the  church,  as  the 
church  itself  became  practicaUy  educated,  not  indeed  to  under- 
stand all  that  the  prophets  had  uttered,  but  to  take  hold  of 
such  leading  truths  and  lessons  of  inspiration  as  should  grow 
and  ripen  m  its  after  experience.    For  divine  truth  needs 
more  or  less  to  be  so  assimilated  by  the  human  mind,  to  be 
pussed  through  the  alembic  of  human  experience,  and  to  be 
Drought  forth,  adjusted,  adapted  to  the  human  spirit,  ere  it  will 
take  real  and  abiding  hold  of  our  nature.     Simple  declaration 
of  the  truth  by  Ood,  though  all-authoritative,  is  not  all  that  is 
practically  needed  for  its  purpose.    We  do  not  say  that  all 
truth  coiild  in  this  way  be  frdly  wrought  into  human  nature, 
and  reproduced  in  man's  own  consciousness  and  experience 
as  something  henceforth  inalienably  his  own ;  but  we  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  principles  at  least  of  every  such 
verbal  revelation  must,  so  to  speak,  be  humanized ;  and,  only 
as  they  are  so,  will  they  remain  an  abiding,  indestructible 
power  within.    We  can  see  that  the  greatest  of  all  divine  truUis, 
on  which  human  weal  depends, — the  needful  incarnation  of  Ood 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Him,  the  only  full  and  sufficient  reve- 
lation of  the  character  of  Ood,  of  the  state  of  man^  and  the 
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etenud  re-union  of  both, — never  took  deep  and  permanent  hold 
of  the  heart  till  the  Word  was  actually  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
&moDg  a&    Theu,  and  only  then,  aU  divine  truth  vxie  wrought 
in  Him  into  human  naiure,  assumed  a  human  aspect  and 
shape,  became  practically  in  Him  already  a  matter  of  human 
experience  and  so,  cognizable,  apprehensible,  attainable  by  man 
through  the  simple  seeing,  hearing,  and  handling  of  faith. 
Never  till  the  divine  thus  actually  took  hold  of,  and  incorporated 
itself  with,  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ — and  so,  in  the 
form  and  with  all  the  qualities  of  true  humanity  presented 
itself  to  man — was  man's  own  spirit,  as  a  rule,  able  to  take  hold 
of,  and  have  true  fellowship  with,  the  divine.    No  doubt  God 
did  80  specially  deal  with  individual  men,  as  David  and  others, 
onder  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  as  that  they  did  appre- 
hend much  of  the  divine,  and  penetrated  far  down  into  certain 
forms  of  spiritual  experience ;  but  is  it  not  by  the  impossibility 
of  then  so  lodging  divine  truth  in  human  nature,  as  was  done 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  needed  to  be  done  for  man's  full 
attainment  of  its  blessed  results,  that  we  can  account  for  the 
vagueness  and  obscurity  that  characterize  so  much  of  Old  Testa- 
ment knowledge  of  God,  as  well  as  for  those  direct  messages 
from  Jehovah,  the  visions,  the  immediate  divine  interpositions 
in  national  affairs,  and  the  distinguishing  earthly  blessings, 
that  needed  constant  repetition  in  order  to  reassure  the  pious 
themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  divine  presence  and  favour  ? 
^e  aggregate  of  divine  truth  which  was  first  fully  revealed  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  could  then  only  be  adumbrated  in 
frmboUc  rites  and  material  forms ;  and  hence,  the  manifested 
insufficiency  of  all  these  substitutes  of  the  olden  time,  which 
only  held  good  for  a  time,  and  were  ineffectual  to  prevent  the 
repeated  apostasy  of  Israel,  and  the  recurring  triumph  of  the 
eni  that  had  so  fully  wrought  itself  into  the  core  of  humanity. 
Only  let  their  conduct  be  tested  by  such  a  principle,  and  we 
shall  find  it  fitting  into  and  unravelling  many  of  those  strange 
nioral  phenomena  of  Israelitic  history,  and  throwing  special  light 
nptm  the  solemn  historical  circumstances  and  moral  bearing  of 
their  great  national  catastrophe  in  the  times  of  Ezekiel.    God 
was  by  them  laying  up  divine  truth  for  all  mankind  as  well 
w  themselves,  both  by  direct  revelation  in  word  and  by  work- 
ing it  out  of  individual  and  national  experience.    Sometimes 
the  formal   revelation    of  doctrine   had    a  historical   back- 
ground prepared  in  which  that  doctrine  had  alreadv  been 
pncticaUy  exhibited  in  human  life,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
wid  the  other  patriarchs;  sometimes,  the  two  revelations  seemed 
to  come  side  by  side|;  and  sometimes,  the  verbal  preceded  the 
historical     But  those  very  truths  and  lessons  which  we  easily 
apprehend  now,  could  then,  in  the  process  of  learning,  only  be 
rfowly  wrought  into  human  nature,  and  impressed  on  human 
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life.  Divine  truths,  which  have  taken  long  to  pass  through 
the  crucible  of  human  experience,  and  become  humanized  in 
their  form,  though  still  divme  in  their  essence,  may  be  speedily 
comprehended  and  acknowledged  afterwards,  just  as  the  prin- 
ciple and  form  of  the  steam  engine,  which  it  took  long  mental 
labour  to  embody,  were,  when  so  produced,  readily  understood 
and  imitated  by  others.  And  it  was,  when  those  divine  truths 
which  Israel's  history  in  its  previous  form  and  tenor  had  been 
designed  to  elaborate  for  themselves  and  others,  had  been  deve- 
loped so  far  as  that  history  could,  the  further  completion  needed, 
as  Israel's  own  wickedness  loudly  called  for,  the  breaking  up  of 
their  previous  constitution.  That  event,  and  their  sub^uent 
captivity,  with  its  results  more  or  less  directly  affecting  the 
moral  and  historical  condition  of  contemporaneous  kingdoms, 
had  its  needful  place  in  the  onward  advancement  of  the  divine 
purpose, — ^the  bringing  of  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  morally 
as  well  as  historically  mto  the  very  position  of  preparation,  in 
which  "the  Word  made  flesh,"  God  himself  become  man,  might 
be  seen  as  the  very  revelation  that  humanity  needed,  and  the 
very  power  that  could  make  us  again  the  sons  of  God. 

We  are  thus  brought  in  front  of  another  consideration  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  right  understanding  of  Ezekiel's 
place  and  work  in  developing  the  purpose  of  the  divine  dealings 
with  Israel  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  We  refer 
to  the  place  and  purpose  of  Israel  as  a  nakion,  in  the  evolution 
of  truth.  God  began  the  educative  process  needful  for  man's 
restoration  from  the  moment  of  the  fall  The  fall  of  such  a 
nature  as  man's  might  be  instantaneous:  its  full  restoration,  in 
a  way  harmonious  with  its  constitution  and  requirements,  could 
issue  only  out  of  a  lengthened  discipline.  The  evil  that  had 
got  into  human  nature,  and  was  to  spread  downward  and  out- 
ward from  father  to  son,  had  to  be  revealed  in  its  true  charac- 
ter and  doom ;  and  the  good,  which  man  had  cast  away,  but 
the  remains  of  whose  knowledge  still  remained,  had  to  be  cor- 
respondingly revealed  to  expose  and  supplant  the  evil  The 
fearful  strength  and  tendency  of  sin  was  so  rapidly  developed 
down  to  the  flood,  almost  to  the  extinction  of  good,  that  the 
canning  on  of  God's  gracious  purpose  with  man  could  be  con- 
served only  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  evil-doers.  In  that 
act,  as  in  many  afterwards,  less  general  but  equally  marked, 
God  manifested  in  a  historical  way  His  unchanging  attitude  of 
avenging  righteousness  towards  the  sinner  as  such ;  and  did  so, 
evidently,  not  only  for  the  practical  revelation  of  his  holiness 
and  justice,  but  siao  for  the  defence  and  advancement  of  His 
purpose  of  mercy.  Outward  lessons,  however,  even  of  the  most 
teUing  kind,  might  impress  and  restrain  for  a  time,  but  failed 
to  renew.  Evil  only  revealed  the  more  its  deep  hold  of  human 
nature,  and  soon  again  re-asserted  its  sway.    The  Noaphian 
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race  gradually  imitated  its  ante*dilu?ian  predecessor,  tiU  God 
advanced  on  his  previous  procedure,  and  made  a  formal  separa- 
tion of  one  individual  from  the  rest,  to  be  the  head  source  of  a 
family  and  nation,  that,  by  special  divine  guidance  and  blessing, 
should  become  to  others  the  representatives  of  his  character, 
the  human  illustrators  of  his  righteousness  and  grace.     From 
the  time  of  Abraham,  two  streams  of  human  histoir  began  to 
flow  on  side  by  side,  the  one  in  a  well-defined  channel,  the  other 
spreading  out  indefinitely  on  either  side,  but  both  moving  onward, 
often  meeting  and  modifying  each  other's  character  and  course, 
but  never  unitiug,  and  leaving,  both  of  them,  on  their  banks  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  morsd  truth  as  the  result  of  a  growing 
and  deepening  moral  experience.    In  the  case  of  Israel,  good  and 
evil,  pkced  in  vivid  contrast  side  by  side,  and  interacting  with 
special  vehemence,  developed  themselves  with  peculiar  rapidity, 
and  were  cut  in  deeper  relief  on  the  events  of  their  history. 
But  all  other  nations  had  their  place  in  the  work  as  well  as 
Israel     In  the  proper  aspect  of  Israel's  relation  as  a  nation  to 
the  outside  world,  the  former  were  the  representatives  of  divine 
truth  in  its  rightful  influence  and  efiects  on  man,  the  others 
the  exponents  of  human  error  in  its  character  and  tendency. 
But  along  with  this,  Israel  had  also  the  same  deep-rooted 
tendency  to  evil  within  him  as  the  heathen,  while  the  heathen 
on  their  side  had  also  the  same  moral  nature  as  Israel,  that  told 
them  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  forced  them  to  do  homage  to 
moral  truth  and  good  when  clearly  revealed.    Thus  when  men, 
left  to  themselves,  would  soon  have  drifted  away  from  all  truth 
and  morality,  Israel  was  prepared  and  made  forthcoming  bv 
God  to  be  a  kind  of  universal  conscience  to  the  nations  around, 
testifying   with  efiect  in  their  central  political  position  for 
divine  truth  and  human  duty.    They  held  up  the  unity  and 
eternity  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  living  and  true  Qod,  HLs  direct 
providential  government  of  the  world,  His  righteousness  and 
mercy,  and  the  blessedness  of  those  who  own  and  obey  him  as 
their  Ood.    Conscience  in  the  world  had  lost  much  of  its  original 
controlling  and  restraining  power,  but  its  indestructible  ele- 
ments remained  in  sufficient  vitality  to  acknowledee  this  kind 
of  central  conscience  that  Israel's  moral  character  had  become 
in  the  world.     When  it  stood  forth  in  its  moral  grandeur,  strong 
in  its  consciousness  of  right  and  in  its  assurance  of  divine 
favour,  it  won  their  fear  and  homage.    Israel  then  attained 
their  Samson-strength,  so  that  one  of  them  could  chase  a 
hundred,  and  ten  of  them  put  a  thousand  to  flight;  for  it  was 
the  weakness  of  error  in  conflict  with  truth,  of  evil  with  right- 
eousness, of  self-trust  with  a  hearty  faith  in  Omnipotence,    mien 
Israel  lost  these  their  arms,  then  they  became  weak  as  other 
men,  even  weaker  from  the  very  reaction ;  for  losing  trust  in 
God,  they  lost  it  in  themselves,  and  mere  human  strength  nre- 
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vailed.  It  was  the  presence  of  Jehovah  among  them  that  made 
them  prosperous  and  powerful,  and  that  presence  coincided 
with  their  own  faith  and  obedienca  While  separated  firom 
others  in  a  peculiar  way,  their  very  separation  was  not  only 
the  means  of  conserving  their  own  moral  purity  and  national 
existence,  butof  enabling  them  to  become,  what  the  worldneeded, 
a  visible,  well-defined,  and  intelligible  witness  for  God*  The 
natioiuiL  form,  which  their  testimony  was  made  to  assume 
and  retain  from  age  to  age,  was  that  also  which  was  specially 
adapted  to  tell  with  effect  on  the  existing  state  of  society 
around.  It  gave  body,  clearness,  and  boldness  of  outline,  and 
an  impressiveness  of  form  that  could  not  fail  to  take  hold  of 
the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the  heathen  world.  The  continuous 
presentation  of  moral  and  religious  truth  in  the  national  life 
and  character  was  needed  to  meet  the  peculiarly  TWtion/iL  form 
in  which  corresponding  error  was  ever3rwhere  developed  in  Old 
Testament  times.  The  nationalising  instinct,  which  led  men, 
from  the  earliest  times,  to  band  together  in  political  as  well  as 
social  unions,  and  to  get  the  individual  will  and  responsibility 
merged  in  the  general,  was  the  very  way  to  extend  and  con- 
solidate the  evil  tendencies  inherent  in  its  constituent  parts, 
and  to  repress  the  good.  This  danger,  which  shewed  itself  fiist 
at  the  tower  of  Babel,  around  which,  as  a  visible,  gravitating 
centre,  the  whole  race  sought  to  establish  themselves  as  one 
political  community,  was  averted  by  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
which,  while  it  did  not  destroy  the  instinct,  effectually  broke 
up  the  one  universal  nation,  that  was  sought  to  be  forined,  into 
the  elements  of  many.  These  gradually  forming  themselves 
at  feir  distant  centres,  and  spreading  outwcurd  only  in  the  course 
of  years,  would,  in  the  very  maintenance  of  their  separate  in- 
terests, when  they  at  length  came  into  contact,  at  least  modify 
that  growth  of  evil  in  each,  which  would  soon  have  had  un- 
checked and  universal  rule  had  they  continued  to  live  as  one 
community.  The  divine  hand,  while  it  thus  carefully  checked 
and  controlled  evil  in  its  national  growth,  that  it  might  not 
frustrate  His  ultimate  designs,  yet  left  man  in  his  own  moral 
freedom  and  responsibility,  to  the  operation  of  those  influences 
that  alone  coula  act  with  effect  on  such  a  nature,  in  evolving 
the  true  character  of  evil  and  good.  That  process  was  advanced 
by  the  aggregation  of  men  into  nations,  while  evil  in  many  of  its 
most  formidable  aspects  acquired  a  national  form  and  solidity, 
and  could  thus  be  directly  confronted  by  the  power  of  truth, 
as  it  also  came  in  Israel  to  assume  a  corresponding  national 
aspect.  And  so  it  did.  But  while  God  gave  them  thus  the 
opportunity,  with  every  possible  help  and  inducement^  to  work 
outthe  evil,  and  to  perfecttheir  own  everlasting  good  asa  nation, 
they  failed,  and  only  proved  experimentally  the  failure  to 
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tbemselves  and  others.    Ood  foreknew  the  &ilure,  but  man 

needed  to  know  it  also  in  actual  experience  as  well  as  by  divine 

rerelation.    For  Israel's  national  history  wrought  out  many 

important  lessons  for  humanity.    It  brought  out,  when  running 

in  the  mould  of  divine  truth,  into  visible,  historical  form  the 

directly  antagonistic  aspects  of  human  sinfulness.    Eadi  side 

of  truth  that  was  developed  in  them,  challenged,  forced  to  the 

Boj&ce,  and  condemned,  at  least  in  the  realm  of  conscience,  the 

confronting  side  of  human  error ;  while  divine  mercy,  practi- 

caUj  exhibited  side  by  side  with  righteousness,  shewed  that 

Ood,  by  such  a  revelation,  was  seeking,  not  the  destruction,  but 

the  salvation  of  the  sinner.    And  could  we  suppose  Israel  them- 

edres  to  have  held  fast  their  covencmt  position  as  the  heritage 

of  Jehovah,  growing  ever  in  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  in  their 

iiddity  and  love  to  His  service,  and  so  also  in  their  enjo^ent 

(^His  &vour,  then  would  their  influence  for  good  have,  m  like 

manner,  spread  its  sway  over  surrounding  nations^  and  Israel, 

as  his  firstrbom,  would  themselves  have  received  the  heathen 

for  their  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  for 

their  possesion.     As  the  apostle  says  of  the  law,  so,  may  it  not 

be  said  of  those  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  "  If  there  had 

beead  a  law  (or  a  people)  that  could  have  given  life  (to  man), 

v^y  righteousness  would  have  been  by  the  law  (or  people)  *  i 

Ood  let  moi  work  out  the  experiment  for  their  own  sakes. 

Inel  foiled  for  themselves,  and  for  the  world  at  large,  but 

Qod's  purpose  and  plan  were  fulfilled.    Their  very  failure  was 

part  of  that  fulfilment.    And  when  evil  in  themselves  had  thus 

tmmqdied  over  the  good,  then  those  whom  they  ought  to  have 

snbdoed  to  Qod  and  righteousness,  became  in  God's  hand  the 

^UKxmsdous  avengers  of  the  moral  wrong  they  had  sustained 

from  Israel    The  kind  of  conscience— of  moral  witness  for  Qod 

—that  Israel  nationally  was  designed  to  be  in  the  world,  became 

aeared  and  defiled.    As  man  individually  had  been  allowed  to 

im>ve  himself  unable,  even  with  all  possible  helps  and  encourage- 

i&ents  from  Ood,  to  work  his  way  back  to  the  moral  purity  he 

bad  lost,  so  had  Israel  as  a  nation  of  men,  even  with  the  special 

ad?antages  thereby  enjoyed,  in  having  the  outside  evil  of  the 

beathen  world  shut  out,  as  it  were,  by  their  national  isola- 

^>0Q,  and  the  inside  good,  ever  coming  from  above,  shut  va  by 

Him  who  was  to  them  ''  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  them,  and 

^  glory  in  the  midst**    And  so  Israel's  previous  national  form, 

having  served  its  purpose  in  the  historical  development  of 

di?be  truth  and  human  evil,  was  practically  dissolved,  never 

to  be  re-constructed  in  its  previous  shape.    They  emerge  from 

paptivit^  as  a  people,  in  some  respects  a  nation  still,  but  not  in 

Ha  previous  representative  aspect  for  Qod ;  and  their  history  is 

thoweforth  almost  a  blank,  till  the  opening  of  New  Testament 
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times,  when  they  re-appear,  only  as  nationally  tlie  enemies  and 
crucifiers  of  the  true  Israel,  the  only-begotten  Son,  in  wliom 
should  be  fulfilled  all  that  had  failed  in  them,  who  should  foond 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  saints,  and  in  whom ''  all  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed.^  It  is,  in  a  marked  way,  this  national 
form  of  Israel,  so  prominent  an  element  previously  in  sacred 
history,  that  comes  to  a  violent  close,  and  has  its  moral  epitaph 
written  in  the  prophecies  of  EzekieL  Instead  of  occupying 
the  high  place  set  before  it  as  a  witness  to  other  nations,  for 
the  glory  of  the  true  God,  and  the  highest  wellbeing  of  man,  it 
had  persistently  chosen  to  abandon  the  calling  for  which  it  was 
formed  into  a  nation,  and  allied  itself  to  those  of  the  world  in 
their  opposition  to  Jehovah ;  and  it  is  the  issue  of  this  to  both — 
to  Israel  themselves  first,  as  the  arch-o£fenders,  and  to  the 
others  in  their  several  forms  of  opposition  to  His  truth  as  re- 
vealed in  the  former,  that  forms  the  chief  part  of  Ezekiers  pro- 
phetical burden.  They  are  not  altogether  cast  away,  for  in 
them  still  is  the  remnant  of  grace,  but  they  are  cast  down  for 
ever  from  their  past  national  standing,  and  emerge  from  their 
prison  house  to  find  their  greatness  henceforth,  not  in  any  out- 
ward national  organization,  but  in  humble,  spiritual  union  with 
Him  who  should  "gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Israel" 

But  while  the  place  and  meaning  of  Israel's  position  nationally 
in  the  historic  revelation  of  divine  truth  are  specially  handled 
by  Ezekiel,  because  then  virtually  brought  to  a  close,  there 
are  facts  or  considerations  inside  the  national  that  are  of  equal 
importance.  Thus  along  with  the  national  as  previously  existmg, 
but  in  a  still  more  marked  way,  the  kingty  government  also 
comes  to  a  violent  end.  In  forming  Israel  into  a  nation, 
Jehovah  gave  them  a  theocratic  organization,  of  which  he 
himself  should  be  the  head  and  heart.  In  them,  thus 
constituted,  he  sought  to  bring  back  to  earth  in  a  practical 
form  the  true  idea  of  God's  ^'relationship  to  man ;  the  truth 
which  from  the  time  of  the  fall  had  come  to  be  specially 
disregarded  and  resisted,  and  which  the  gradual  multiplication 
of  national  centres,  where  some  individual  will  asserted  its 
supremacy,  speedily  cast  into  utter  oblivion.  Breaking  away 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  God's  direct  and  universal 
government  of  his  creatures,  and  with  that,  from  his  law  in  its 
inner  and  outward  revelation,  there  was  nothing  left  but  self- 
will  and  self-interest  to  determine  human  conduct  in  its  indi- 
vidual or  national  action.  It  was  a  truth,  therefore,  above  all 
that  needed  to  be  reproduced  and  conserved  in  some  historical 
way  among  men,  if  God's  own  gracious  purpose  was  to  hold 

food  and  be  fulfilled.    And  it  is  accordingly  this  truth  that 
srael's  calling  and  constitution  as  a  nation  were  specially 
designed  to  impress  on  themselves,  and  to  exhibit    in  its 
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practical  illustration  to  the  surrounding  kingdoms.  They  in 
some  measure  reproduced  what  is  certamly  the  moral  idea  of 
man's  true  and  full  relationship  to  Qod.  They  were  church  and 
nation  in  one,  and  Jehovah  was  their  head  and  king  directly  and 
exclusively  in  both  capacities.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  poli- 
tical and  the  religious  have  since  diverged,  and  come  to  stand 
apart  and  independent.  But  originally  and  fundamentally  they 
are  no  more  so  as  regards  man's  attitude  and  duty  to  Qod,  than 
are  the  two  sides  of  the  Decalogue,  both  of  them  equally  the  law 
of  God,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart," 
and,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  The  one  is 
the  source  of  the  religious,  the  other,  of  the  political  as  well 
as  the  social  duty  of  man ;  and  both  are  of  God.  The  full 
idea  of  this  divine  sovereignty  needed  to  find  and  retain  a 
place  in  human  history,  in  order  that  all  other  truth,  needful 
to  the  full  revelation  of  the  divine  glory  and  of  human  good, 
m^ht  have  scope  for  development.  When  the  primitive 
relationship  of  man  to  God  was  severed  by  sin,  man  lost  the 
true  idea  of  that  relationship.  In  the  earthly  political  com- 
binations subsequently  formed,  the  religious  element  stood, 
indeed,  side  by  side  with  the  purely  political,  and  frequently 
over-rode  it,  but  the  religious  had  become  as  much  a  creature 
of  human  passion  and  caprice  as  the  other,  and  both  tended 
ever  farther  away  from  true  religion  and  morality.  It  was  not 
the  disjunction  of  the  one  from  the  other,  but  the  severance  of 
both  from  the  authority  and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The 
true  idea  of  that  relationship  was  Israel  called  to  embody  and 
illustrata  Jehovah  was  their  king  nationally  as  well  as  their 
God  religiously,  and  the  truth  became  through  them  a  declared, 
acknowledged  fact  on  earth,  pressing  on  the  human  conscience, 
and  opening  the  way  for  the  growing  revelation,  historically,  of 
his  kingly  righteousness  and  grace.  The  disrupting  power  of 
moral  evil,  with  its  pernicious  consequences  in  separating  man 
from  man,  and  weakening  national  action,  had  already  dragged 
them  down  from  the  higher  realisation  of  the  truth,  when  they 
demanded  an  earthly  king,  Still  it  was  not  a  substitute,  but 
a  human  representative  of  the  divine  King,  whom  they  sought 
and  obtained ;  and  the  truth  was  re-embodied  in  a  more 
definite,  palpable  form,  when  David  was  by  the  divine  com- 
mand anointed  king,  and  the  line  of  royaltv  fixed  iu  his  fEimily. 
The  human  became  the  visible  spring  of  authority,  but  the 
divine  stood  behind  as  the  invisible  source.  David  was  there- 
fore the  type  of  Him  who  alone  could  be  the  true  and  full 
King  of  men,  because  himself  both  God  and  man,  with  human 
sympathies,  with  divine  fulness  of  wisdom  and  power.  For 
the  type  here  also  failed  to  realise  the  Antitjrpe,  the  merely 
human  fell  away  from  its  connection  with  the  divine ;  and 
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experience  shewed  that  a  true  and  abiding  re-union  to  Qod 
needed  a  deeper,  more  organic  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Him  who  could  truly  prove  himself  the  missing  link.  Qod 
employed  every  means  to  keep  them  faithful,  uid  to  bring 
them  back  when  straying.  And  when  the  nation  gave 
evidence  of  sitting  loose  by  Iheir  true  centre,  he  sought  still 
to  preserve  the  great  truth  in  its  historic  form  on  a  smaller 
scale,  by  letting  the  ten  tribes  fall  off,  and  keeping  Judah 
still  as  the  illustrator  of  the  doctrine.  The  sacred  record  then 
shews  us  how  rapid  was  the  subsequent  declension  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom,  in  the  character  of  their  kings  and  the 
state  of  the  people,  till  they  were  swept  from  the  land.  But 
like  all  human  types  of  divine  doctrine  and  truth,  that  sufficed 
indeed  to  indicate  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Antitype, 
but  failed  always  to  realize  its  full  idea  and  continuance,  the 
great  fact  of  Jehovah's  kingship  written  on  the  fsMQ  of  Israel's 
history,  gradually  became  blurred  through  the  growth  of  evil, 
reviving  now  and  again  under  different  kings,  until  the  kingly 
idea  of  the  divine  government  was  altogether  effiiced.  Fallmg 
from  this,  they  fell  from  all  the  other  forms  of  truth  ana 
blessing  it  provided,  and  they  furnished  their  nationsd  enemies, 
in  triumphing^  over  themselves,  with  the  plausible  inference 
that  they  had  triumphed  over  their  Ood.  Henoe»  while  the 
divine  purpose  was  fulfilled  in  ¥niting  both  the  &et  of  His  own 
kingly  authority  over  men  in  actual  history,  and  also  of  its 
certain  failure  in  a  tnie  and  full  realization  by  fallen  humanity, 
the  trust  was  taken  from  their  hands,  and  the  special 
iudgments,  which  their  own  conduct  had  made  inevitable, 
descended  on  the  whole  nation,  and  with  special  severity  on 
their  kings.  Manasseh  was  carried  away  captive  for  a  time^ 
and  then  restored  ;  farther  on,  Jehoicahin  shared  the  same  &te 
with  no  restoration,  but  a  subsequent  mitigation  of  his  bondage ; 
and  lastly,  the  terrible  fate  of  Zedekiah  and  his  family,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  land,  brought  to  an  end  the  tingly 
government  in  its  past  relationship  to  Jehovah.  Ood  had 
clearly  shewn  in  human  history,  that  man  of  himself  would 
never  reproduce  on  earth  or  replace  in  himself  the  divine  truth 
and  the  divine  image  he  had  lost ;  and  so  wrought  into  human 
experience  the  great  doctrine  of  redemption,  that,  if  ever  to  be 
fully  realized  again  in  man  at  all,  it  had  first  to  reappear  in 
one  who  was  both  God  and  man.  And  hence  it  is  here  in  the 
historical  basis  of  EzekieFs  prophecy,  that  the  doom  of  earthly 
royalty  in  Israel  is  pronouncea  and  fulfilled,  for  Babylon  be- 
came the  grave  of  the  old  that  was  never  to  be  resuscitated 
till  the  divine  and  the  human  appeared  together  in  BUm  who 
was  next  to  occupy  the  throne  of  David,  as  David*s  son  and 
David's  Lord.    Qod  was  revealing  to  man  divine  truth  in 
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human  types,  but  proving  also  the  inability  of  men  to 
reproduce  the  substance.  And  as  their  kingly  ffovemment 
failed  in  reviving  its  divine  ideal,  so  did  their  land.  Canaan, 
like  their  kings,  ceased,  from  the  time  of  the  captivity,  to  be 
the  typical  rest  of  the  people  of  God.  A  mere  earthly  rest, 
like  a  mere  human  king,  was  tried  in  the  scales  of  human 
experience,  and,  through  human  sin,  was  found  wanting.  The 
Israel  that  returned,  had  to  look  beyond  the  human  and  the 
earthly  for  their  king  and  country. 

Another  feature  in  Israel's  history  that  appears  prominent  in 
the  field  of  Ezekiersvision,alongsideof  thenational  and  kingly,is 
the  priestly  or  religious.  In  their  reUgious  system  were  brought 
together,  in  a  typical  form,  all  the  elements  of  truth  regarding 
the  divine  character  and  their  own  condition,  whereby  they 
might  be  guided  onward  to  the  pure,  intelUgent,  and  spiritual 
worship  of  Jehovah.  God  and  truth  spoke  by  symbols,  but 
the  very  symbols  were  such  as  invited  inquiry,  and  would 
become  to  the  earnest,  God-seeking  soul,  helps  instead  of 
hindrances  to  the  attainment  of  the  truth.  In  temple,  in 
priesthood,  and  sacrifice,  all  the  great  truths  of  redemption, 
all  that  man  needed  to  know  of  God,  of  himself,  of  the  way 
and  fruits  of  salvation,  were  so  outlined  in  material  or  visible 
form,  that  we  can  conceive  of  one,  whose  whole  energies  were  bent 
on  the  work,  gradually  rising  from  stage  to  stage  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  and  through  these  very  symbols  attaining  such  an 
insight  into  the  great  verities  of  sin  and  salvation  as  would 
have  filled  his  soul  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory, 
and  enabled  him  at  once  to  see  in  Christ's  person  and  work, 
as  at  length  revealed  on  earth,  the  full  combination  and 
completion  of  sdl  that  was  there  prefigured.  How  far  the 
individual  Israelite  ever  advanced  in  such  knowledge  we  know 
not,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Israel  as  a  nation  were 
invited,  and  furnished  with  means,  in  these  very  symbols 
along  with  prophetical  teaching,  to  reach  the  position  we  have 
indicated.  Many  of  them  got  far  on  the  way;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  did  so,  and  brightening  rays  of  the  inner  glory, 
there  enshrined,  burst  through  veil  and  symbol  into  their  own 
souls,  would  the  temple,  and  temple-service,  become  dear  to 
their  hearts,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  that  which  was 
therein  still  to  be  revealed.  Thus  God  gave  them  a  way  here 
also  of  attaining  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  himself.  But  it 
failed  like  the  others.  Sin  blinded  their  eyes.  Symbols 
ceased  to  be  such  to  them,  and  were  taken  for  the  realities ; 
and  being  so,  it  became  but  a  short  and  easy  step  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  to  add  or  substitute  other  rites  and  forms 
of  their  own  devising,  or  of  heathen  suggestion.  And  so  in 
this  direction  also,  while  typical  forms  served  their  divine 
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purpose  in  bringing  nigh  to  man  the  divine  truth  he  needed 
to  know,  they  also  proved  man's  own  inability  to  rise  through 
them  to  the  truth  itself.  Hence,  after  being  misunderstood^then 
abused,  and  profaned,  they  too  had  to  share  the  £Eite  of  king 
and  nation.  The  temple,  grossly  defiled  bv  heathen  abomina- 
tions, as  graphically  described  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
encounters  the  fate  of  the  city  and  nation  ;  the  high-priest  is 
slain,  and  his  family  and  all  the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
are  carried  to  Babylon  ;  while  all  this  is  still  more  solenmly 
exhibited,  in  chapter  xL,  in  the  previous  withdrawal  of  the 
Shechinah  from  tne  sanctuary  ana  city.  The  temple,  indeed, 
was  rebuilt  after  the  captivity,  and  the  priesthood  restored; 
but  the  promising  dawn  of  a  new  day,  when  Joshua^  the  son 
of  Josedech  ministered  at  the  altar,  and  Zechariah  prophesied, 
and  Zerubbabel  ruled,  was  already  overclouded  when  Malacbi 
rose  to  utter  his  final  warning  to  priests  and  people.  Soon  after- 
wards the  true  Aaronic  priesthood  came  to  an  end,  the  temple's 
inmost  sanctuary  was  agidn  and  again  exposed  to  heathen 
gaze,  and  priesthood  and  kingship  both  fell  into  the  power  of 
an  alien  race.  The  true  sacredness  and  dignity  of  that  typical 
worship  seemed  closed  at  the  captivity ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
second  temple  was  not  so  much  the  renewal  of  the  old  worship, 
as  the  visible  appearance  in  its  courts  of  Him  who  was  both 
priest  and  sacrifice,  and  whose  atoning  death  should  open  up 
the  way  into  the  holiest  for  all  the  true  Israel  of  Gk)d,  whether 
Jew  or  Qentile.  To  this  aspect  of  Israel's  past  history,  Ezekiel, 
himself  a  priest,  turns  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  sorrow ; 
and  his  soul  breaks  down  again  and  again  at  the  thought  of 
the  impending  calamities.  He  is  the  l^t  of  a  close  succession 
of  prophets,  who  were  raised  up  as  the  crisis  approached,  to 
avert  if  possible,  by  timely  warning,  the  impending  doom ; 
and  if  not,  to  vindicate,  amidst  their  own  bitter  sorrow  and 
crushed  hopes,  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  judgments  in 
the  desolation  of  their  land,  and  the  destruction  of  that 
temple,  which  our  prophet  describes  as  "the  glorious  ornament 
of  Jehovah." 

All  these  lines  of  truth,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  trace,  converge  into  the  prophecy  of  EzekieL  He  stancU 
at  the  point  in  which  all  are  drawn  together  into  one  common 
ordeal,  that  alters  their  past  historical  forms,  and  rounds  off 
the  lessons  they  were  intended  to  teach.  The  substance  of 
the  prophecy  itself  yields  the  result  of  the  kind  of  common 
development  they  have  severally  attained.  It  forms  the  end  of 
much  of  that  past,  in  its  peculiar  forms  of  trial  and  training, — 
forms  that  will  not  again  be  repeated,  but  out  of  which  will 
spring  in  time  the  same  tniths,  in  their  AiU  spiritual  efficacy  and 
beauty;  for  ''that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
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which  is  natural;  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual" 
Israel  had  failed  to  come  up  to  the  divine  ideal  set  before 
them,  and  towards  which  all  the  divine  arrangements  and 
materials  furnished  them  were  designed  to  help  their  approach. 
But  God's  purpose  had  not  failed,  but  worked  its  way  steadily 
onward  through  all  the  perversity  and  opposition  of  evil,  and 
out  of  that  opposition  gathered  the  very  materials  needed  for 
its  complete  and  eflfective  fulfilment.  Ezekiel's  prophecy  is 
the  valley  of  vision  in  which  we  see  the  burial  of  the  natural, 
and  are  taught  to  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual, 
body  of  the  church. 

And  now,  having  indicated  some  of  the  trains  of  thought 
that  run  out  of  past  history  into  the  prophecy  before  us,  space 
vnll  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  use  made  of 
them  by  Ezekiel,  and  the  prospective  bearing  of  the  prophecy 
itself  on  the  future  development  of  truth.  Ezekiels  mission 
was  specially  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who  had  been  led 
away  captive,  eleven  years  before  the  actual  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  In  their  case,  though 
they  knew  it  not,  divine  mercy  had  guided  the  judgment  that 
brought  them  to  Babylon.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  desperate  wickedness  that  was  hastening  on  the  dreadful 
catastrophe,  which  would  sweep  away  so  many  of  the  old 
theocratic  forms,  and  those  with  them,  who  had  stripped 
these  forms  of  their  divine  meaning,  and  turned  them  into 
instruments  of  evil.  It  was  among  them  that  God  bv  such 
means  preserved  the  remnant  of  grace,  which,  at  length 
purified  by  suffering,  should  gather  up  the  fruits  of  past 
history,  and  become  the  cradle  of  divine  grace  and  truth  in 
their  New  Testament  revelation.  As  yet,  however,  they  were 
still  hardened  and  unbelieving,  murmuring  at  their  own  fate, 
and  cherishing  the  delusive  hopes  of  a  speedy  return  to 
Jerusalem.     It  is  that  determined  clinging  to  the  past  and 

E resent  form  of  national  life  at  Jerusalem,  though  now  forsaken 
y  Jehovah,  and  their  false  expectations  of  its  future  con- 
tinuance, that  the  prophet  has  first  of  all  to  remove.  These 
carnal  hopes  had  been  still  further  confirmed  by  messages 
brought  from  the  guilty  city  of  a  wide-spread  political  coalition, 
against  the  Babylonian  supremacy,  formed  between  Zedekiah 
and  the  world-powers  around  him.  In  such  an  act,  Judah  had 
publicly  dissolved  her  covenant  relationship  to  Jehovah  as  her 
king,  and  become  a  mere  world-power  like  the  others.  All 
that  Jehovah  had  fitted  and  designed  Israel,  as  a  nation,  a 
kingdom,  and  church,  to  become  for  himself  in  the  world,  was 
completely  traversed,  and  his  own  gracious  purpose  could  be 
farther  advanced  only  by  breaking  into   pieces  the   nation 
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itself,  and  tbe  now  unmeaning  forms  it  retained.  Tbey  had 
to  leam,  by  a  terrible  experience,  that  the  coalition  so  formed 
was  viewed  by  Jehovah  as  against  himself,  rather  than  the 
Babylonian  power;  that  he  himself  was  at  length  in  arms 
against  them,  to  scatter  to  the  wind  their  rebellious  schemes, 
and  fulfil  his  threatened  judgments  in  casting  them  down 
from  their  past  standing  as  his  acknowledged  representatives. 
It  is  the  revelation  and  impression  of  this  solemn  fact  that 
forms  the  burden  of  prophetic  vision,  and  the  theme  of  pro- 
phetic utterance,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  book.  Hence  the 
sublime  vision  of  the  cherubim  and  wheels  in  chapter  i  is  the 
appropriate  opening,  as  well  as  the  symbolic  groundwork  and 
text  of  the  whole  prophecy.  It  is  Jehovah's  war  chariot  that 
is  there  disclosed  in  fiill  career  against  the  rebellious  nation, — 
its  horses,  the  rushing  whirlwind  that  tears  up  and  dashes  to 
the  ground  every  opposing  obstacle ;  its  body,  the  cherubim, 
as  the  aggregate  power  of  all  creature-life ;  and  its  wheels,  the 
mighty  forces  of  nature, — all  pervaded,  energized  by  the  spirit 
of  him  who  sits  above,  clothed  with  light  as  a  garment, 
— at  present  the  scorching  light  of  a  consuming  fire,  to  do 
his  needed  work  of  judgment,  but  even  here  encircled  by 
the  rainbow-light  of  covenant  grace,  as  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Jehovah's  march  through  the  history  of  man.  Now  its  im- 
mediate work  was  stem,  unpitying  judgment  on  the  nation 
which  had  so  ungratefully  and  guiltily  abandoned  its  trust 
And  it  is  this  work  of  righteous  vengeance, — its  causes,  and 
character,  and  consequences, — that  are  graphically  presented 
in  alternate  symbolic  acts,  and  sharp,  incisive  words  by  the 
prophet,  till  the  true  meaning  of  Gtod  s  righteous  dealings  are 
branded  on  conscience  and  memory,  and  it  needs  only  their 
actual  fulfilment  to  make  it  be  felt  at  length  that  a  prophet 
has  been  among  them,  and  Jehovah  himself  has  been  against 
them.  Ezekiel  completes  his  denunciatory  predictions  against 
Jerusalem  (chap,  xxiv.)  on  the  very  day  that  the  siege  began, 
with  a  message,  in  its  import  and  attending  circumstances, 
peculiarly  painful  to  himself,  as  well  as  terrifying  to  his 
hearers ;  and  then  is  silent,  as  regards  his  own  people,  for  two 
years,  till  the  news  arrives  that  Jerusalem  was  smitten,  and 
all  fulfilled  that  had  been  uttered  against  it.  The  interval, 
however,  is  filled  up,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  import 
of  the  whole  book,  with  predictions  of  the  fate  awaiting  the 
various  world-powers,  that  by  their  own  wickedness  had  led 
Israel  astray,  had  hated  and  assailed  them  as  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  and  were  now  exulting  in  the  thought  that  their 
light  was  on  the  eve  of  being  extinguished  for  ever,  and  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  obliterated  from  the  earth.  God  permitted 
their  triumph  for  a  time^  till  his  chastisements  of  Israel  by 
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their  hands  had  at  length  yielded  their  intended  results ;  and 
then  he  made  them  see,  in  Israel's  subsequent  restoration,  and 
feel  in  their  own  destruction,  that  he  was  ruling  supreme  in 
all,  making  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise*  him,  and  working  out 
the  great  purposes  of  his  will,  through  all  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies,  and  all  the  faithlessness  of  his  people.  When  the 
news  of  the  city's  destruction  came  to  the  captives,  they  were 
cast  down  from  their  former  hardness  and  pride  to  the  depths 
of  helpless  despair, — the  very  state  in  which  the  prophet  here, 
as  God  always,  begins  his  happier  work  of  encouragement  and 
promise.  Broken  oflF  by  God's  judgments  from  the  eflfete  forms 
and  conditions  of  the  past,  they  will  be  prepared  to  look  for 
something  better  in  the  ftiture.  And  the  prophet,  accordingly, 
in  the  gracious  and  cheering  predictions  of  the  coming  restora- 
tion, makes  their  return  to  Cfanaan,  and  revival  of  the  Temple 
service,  only  the  historic  stepping-stones  to  that  true  spiritual 
renewal,  and  full  spiritual  revelation  of  divine  truth,  which 
alone  could  make  God's  house  the  centre,  and  God's  people  the 
possessors,  of  the  earth.  We  can  thus  see,  without  entering 
farther  into  the  contents  of  the  prophecy,  how  the  threads  of 
truth  we  have  gathered  together  of  previous  history  run 
throughout,  and  carry  forward  that  divine  plan  which,  out  of 
past  history  and  revelation  together,  was  opening  up  the 
way  for  its  own  full  development  in  the  coming  Redeemer. 
The  captivity  at  Babylon  was  the  grave  of  much  of  the  old 
historic  symbols,  at  least  in  the  prominence  and  power  they 
formerly  possessed;  It  was  the  birthplace  of  new  and  higher 
forms,  that  should  afterwards  come  to  maturity;  and  Ezekiel's 
prophecy  is  their  explanatory  text  and  exposition. 

We  have  thus  looked  chiefly  at  the  lessons  of  preceding 
history  in  their  elucidation  of  the  prophecy,  but  we  may  glance 
also  at  the  prophecy  itself  in  its  bearing  on  the  future.  Its 
contents,  for  their  full  understanding  and  application  carry  us 
far  forward  into  the  future,  as  they  lead  us  back  into  the  past, 
— ^reaching  in  the  latter  to  the  very  roots  of  human  history, 
and  stretching  forth  in  the  other  to  its  outermost  branches. 
Its  fundamental  lessons  and  moral  truths  have  to  do  with  all 
times  and  nations  in  their  relation  to  God  and  his  kingdom. 
Beginning,  as  at  the  gate  of  the  old  Paradise,  with  the  vision 
of  the  cherubim,  it  ends,  like  the  Revelation  of  John,  at  the 
gate  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  gathers  up,  as  it  were, 
the  ripened  fruit  of  past  history,  and  plants  it  anew  as  the 
seed  of  that  which  was  still  to  come.  In  a  way  also  that 
strikingly  imfolds  itself  as  we  peruse  his  prophecy,  Ezekiel,  in 
the  character  of  his  mission,  becomes  himself  a  type  of  that 
Prophet  who  was  yet  to  come.  He  alone  of  all  the  prophets 
is  addressed  as  "  Son  of  man," — a  term  so  expressive  of  visible 
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human  weakness,  backed  by  invisible  divine  strength,  in 
single-handed  warfare  for  God  with  Jew  and  Gtentile,  now,  as 
in  Christ's  time,  actively  combined  together  against  the  Lord 
and  his  anointed.  Our  Lord's  prophetical  work  among  his 
countrymen  is  strikingly  similar  in  its  character  and  conse- 
quences to  that  of  Ezekiel.  The  prevailing  impenitence  and 
hardness  of  heart,  the  doom  of  the  guilty  city,  the  burying  in 
its  ruins  of  past  forms  that  had  lost  their  meaning  and  power, 
and  out  of  that  ruin  the  reconstruction  of  the  true  temple  of 
God,  and  the  gathering  together  of  his  redeemed  in  that 
Father's  house  where  there  are  many  mansions, — all  these, 
though  in  different  measure,  are  characteristic  of  Ezekiel's 
prophetical  work,  as  well  as  of  our  Saviour's.  And  still 
arther  down  the  pathway  of  gospel  history  does  bis  eye  reach, 
till  it  catches  the  leading  outlines  of  those  visions,  of  things 
that  were  still  to  come  to  pass,  seen  by  the  beloved  disciple  in 
Patmos ;  and  we  are  drawn  to  the  conclusion,  that  Ezekiel  s 
prophecy  holds  the  same  place  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures, 
that  the  Revelation  of  John  does  in  the  New.  The  one  speaks 
of  God's  future  dealings  with  the  church  and  world  from  an 
Old  Testament  standpoint,  to  a  people  acquainted  only  with 
Old  Testament  forms  of  divine  revelation,  and  utters  his 
predictions  in  the  characteristic  figures  of  Old  Testament 
times ;  while  the  other  utters  the  same  truths  in  New  Testa- 
ment language,  adapted  to  the  higher  spiritual  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  era:  and  the  one  has  still  to  be  figurative  as  well  as 
the  other,  when  giving  the  description  of  heavenly  realities. 
In  the  opening  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  it  is  One  who  had  "  the 
likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man,  from  the  loins  upward  as 
the  shining  of  chashmal,  and  from  the  loins  downward  as  the 
appearance  of  fire,"  who  occupies  the  sapphire  throne  surmount- 
ing the  cherubim ;  and  in  the  Revelation,  it  is  One  •*  like  unto 
the  Son  of  man,  whose  feet  were  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they 
burned  in  a  furnace,  and  his  countenance  as  the  sun  shining 
in  its  strength,"  at  whose  feet  the  apostle  falls  as  dead.  In 
both,  the  cherubim  wait  on  this  divine  being,  and  do  His  will ; 
and  it  is  He  in  both  that  makes  use  of  the  material  forces  and 
living  agencies  of  the  world  to  carry  on  his  great  work  of 
judgment  and  mercy  to  its  close.  Babylon  also  figures  in 
both  as  the  great  enemy  and  oppressor  of  the  church,  while 
the  final  collision  between  the  latter  and  the  combined  world- 
powers,  represented  by  Gog  and  Magog  (Ezek.  xxxviiL,  xzxiz., 
and  Rev.  xx.),  is  described  by  the  prophet  with  even  greater 
fulness^of  detail  than  by  the  apostle.  The  similarity  is  such  as 
to  certify  the  identity  of  aim,  both  in  Ezekiel  and  Revelation, 
and  seems  to  imply  that  the  one  practically  closes  up  the 
moral  course  of  Old  Testament  history,  as  the  other  does  of 
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the  New ;  and  that  the  heavenly  inheritance  was  virtually  as 
near  and  as  sure  to  the  saints  of  old  as  to  those  who  live  in 
gospel  times.  The  glorious  end  foreseen  by  both  is  the  same, 
save  that  the  apostle,  standing  in  an  advanced  and  more  com- 
manding position,  describes  its  glory  in  clearer  and  sublimer 
terms;  for  both  conclude  (whatever  may  be  the  primary 
application  of  those  last  chapters  of  Ezekiel)  with  the  far-off 
vision  of  the  future  temple  and  city  of  the  living  God, — the 
blessed  home  and  inheritance,  where  the  earth-scaffolding  of 
forms  and  figures  are  for  ever  removed,  and  the  glorious  temple 
of  Jehovah,  erected  out  of  redeemed  humanity,  stands  forth  in 
all  its  perfection  of  beauty,  having  its  name  and  character 
inscribed  in  the  heraldic  scroll,  that  was  first  deciphered  by  the 
Old  Testament  prophet,  T\)^  r\\T\\  (Jehovah  is  there).      J.  L 


Akt.  V. — The  Clvmax  of  Messianic  Prophecy  in 
Isaiah  LIIL 

AMID  much  that  must  stagger  the  student  of  patristic 
literature  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  there  is  at  least  one 
sentence,  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  which  bears  in  its 
terse  simplicity  the  stamp  of  truth.  Adducing  some  of  those 
deep  sayings  which  are  embalmed  in  this  peerless  paragraph 
on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  the  author  of  that  cunous  letter 
expresses  himself  thus :  The  prophets  having  their  gift  from 
Christ,  prophesied  Christward,  *  In  a  similar  spirit,  and  with 
no  inferior  delicacy  of  form,  a  cognate  thought  is  conveyed  in 
one  of  those  documents,  which,  however  justly  contested  in 
man^  of  their  pretensions,  may  at  least  be  accepted  as  em- 
bodying some  of  the  Christian  conceptions  current  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  Speaking  again  of  the  prophets,  the 
I^atian  Epistle  to  the .  Magnesians  uses  these  terms :  They 
Ixved  after  Christy  and  for  this  reason  they  were  also  perse- 
cuted,  being  inspired  of  grace^  for  the  full  assurance  of  the 
disobedient^  And  as  was  their  life,  it  is  implied,  such  also 
was  their  prophesying.  They  lived  a  Christlike  life,  and 
they  delivered  a  Christward  prophecy.     And  in  like  manner, 

♦  •<  9r(»^nTMt  kvP  mvrtv  ix^frtt  rhf  X*t"  '*'  mhrh  Ir^tf^nrivrcv,  chap,  v., 
according  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

f  •<  yk^  iumrsi  9r^0^nr«i  Mmra  'l«r«vf  X^irrif  l^firftv  :  ^tm  T»vr»  »m)  l)iM^#«r«», 
IftkWvMiMft  kwi  Tiff  X^V^*h  t^f  "*"*  «'X«^«f «^«^nvM  rtvt  m^ttitSfraf,  chap.  viii. 
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to  cull  but  one  other  of  those  pithy  and  memorable  expressions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  interpretation 
with  which  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  richly  laden,  the 
same  Jerome  who  declares  the  law  itself,  when  bereft  of  the 

I)resenoe  of  Christ,  bitter  as  the  wateps  of  Marah,  speaks  no 
ess  strongly  of  the  prophecies  as  unintelligible  apart  from 
Him,  and  in  eifect  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  Esaias,  that  he  will  expound  these  predictions  in  such  wise 
as  to  shew  Isaiah  to  have  been  not  only  a  prophet,  but  also 
an  evangelist  and  apostle,  because  the  book  opens  up  so  clearly 
the  mysteries  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  that  the  writer  seems 
rather  to  be  a  historian  of  the  past  than  a  prophet  of  the  futura 
Citations  of  this  tenor,  and  others  which  present  the  same 
exegetical  habit  in  a  more  exaggerated  form,  such  as  those 
that  so  often  surprise  us  in  the  patristic  expositions  of  Jacob's 
benedictions  and  kindred  passages,  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied. They  have  all  their  own  value,  as  setting  in  a  sort  of 
focal  light  the  earliest  idea  of  prophetic  interpretation.  And 
they  are  all,  and  some  of  them  indeed  in  the  very  terms, 
but  reflections  of  gleams  struck  off  by  Scripture  itself  for  our 
guidance  in  the  quest  after  authoritative  pnnciples  of  exegesis. 
Thus,  to  select  but  a  single  instance,  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive passages  in  this  point  of  view,  is  offered  us  in  Peter's 
Pentecostal  sermon.  Discoursing  on  this  very  subject  of 
prophecy,  and  quoting  that  perplexing  prediction  which  forms 
the  buoyant  conclusion  of  the  1 6th  Psalm,  he  gives  us  to 
understand,  that  when  David  spake  of  the  soul  not  left  in 
hell,  and  the  Holy  One  not  suffered  to  see  corruption,  he 
spoke  really  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  psalmist's  con- 
fident utterance  of  a  hope  apparently  touching  himself,  is 
explained  by  the  apostle  as  in  truth  a  prediction  concerning 
Christ,  or  to  keep  by  the  exact  phrase,  one  with  a  hearmg  or 
direction  toioards  Christ.  And  while  that  whole  address, 
Studied  in  the  light  of  an  apostolic  exposition,  has  a  pregnant 
significance  which  makes  it  something  like  a  charter  of  inter- 
pretative principles,  this  particular  term,  s/^  aur^v,  in  such  a 
connection,  seems  one  of  the  most  lucid  exponents  of  Scripture's 
own  conception  of  Messianic  hermeneutics.     For  the  notion  it 

Presents  is  this,  that  all  these  prophecies  were  related  to 
!hrist,  that  they  all  had  an  eye  and  attitude  directed  toward 
Christ,  that  mediately  or  immediately  and  with  or  without 
a  direct  historic  reference  to  nearer  objects  and  persons,  they 
were  all  sayings  hearing  onward  to  Christ  And  the  simple 
idea  which  this  succinct  phrase  expresses,  considered  as  the 
index  to  an  apostolic  ex:egesis,  appears  at  once  to  furnish  the 
most  apt  and  compact  definition  of  these  prophecies  as  literally 
Christward  utterances,  and  to  start  the  true  thesis  for  the 
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solution  of  much  that  is  most  difficult  in  the  inteipretation  of 
all  the  Messianic  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  I'or,  while  it 
brin^  prominently  into  the  foreground  the  distinctively 
Chmtian  element,  it  makes  provision  also  for  the  filling  up 
of  the  background  with  the  distinctively  national  or  peraonal. 
It  pennits  David  and  David's  Lord  to  meet  in  the  Psalms, 
Solomon's  Spouse  and  the  Bride  of  the  King  of  Peace  in  the 
Soog  of  Songs,  Judah  and  the  Church  in  Isiaiah,  the  earthly 
type  and  the  heavenly  Antitype  or  Archetjrpe  in  all  Messianic 
prophecy.  In  other  words,  this  simple  ana  almost  aphoristic 
definition  of  the  New  Testament's  own  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, while  it  exhibits  clearly  the  necessary  presence  of  the 
properly  spiritual  in  any  scheme  of  prophetic  interpretation 
that  wUl  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  case,  also  leaves  due 
room  for  the  strictly  historical. 

And  these  two  terms,  the  spiritual  and  the  historical, 
indicate  the  two  great  factors  in  any  just  and  adequate  theoiy 
of  Messianic  exposition.  Only  as  we  hold  by  these  in  their 
true  union,  and  in  their  legitimate  relations,  shall  we  be  saved 
from  excess  on  one  side  or  another.  The  recognition  of  the 
one  gives  us  that  sobriety  of  mind,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
other  gives  us  that  spirituality  of  mind,  which  are  no  less 
oeedful  for  a  true  exegesis  than  for  a  righteous  Ufa  The 
f^intiud  fieu^r  held  alone  will  be  applied  fakely ;  and  to  what 
extravagant  and  capricious  issues  that  will  lead  the  student^ 
foaj  be  seen  most  notably  in  the  earliest  schools  of  Oriental 
intCTpreters,  and  again  in  the  Cocceian  period,  in  which  pro- 
phecy becomes  a  curious  kaleidoscope,  which  the  mani- 
Nator  twists  by  any  easy  turn  of  hand  into  a  thousand 
h^hazard  shapes,  all  supposed  to  body  forth  some  broken 
lineaments  of  the  image  of  Christ.  We  need  the  historic,  in 
the  largest  sense  of  that  phrase,  to  balance  the  spiritual 
f'or,  as  Hooker  says,  "  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which  changeth  the  meaning 
of  words,  as  alchymy  doth  or  would  do  the  substance  of  metals, 
^eth  of  anything  what  it  listeth,  and  bringeth  in  the  end 
^  truth  to  nothing/'*  But  with  this  corrective  it  must  be 
J^  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
•Testament,  and  most  emphatically  of  its  prophecies,  must  be  a 
^ritual  interpretation  to  the  eflfect  of  seeing  (3irist  in  it. 
And  the  history  of  hermeneutical  inquiry,  &om  the  early 
^tni^les  of  Tertullian  with  the  Marcionites  and  Augustine  with 
the  Manicheans  down  to  the  exploits  of  the  neology  and 
f^tionaUsm  of  these  later  days,  shews  that  this  is  the  real  rock 
on  which  so  many  quasi-scientific  interpreters  founder.     The 

*  Eccles.  PoL  V,  59. 
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baldly  historic  method  passes  ever  into  the  literal  and  servile 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  only  a  misreading. 
The  recognition  of  Christ,  as  being  to  some  eflfect  the  hidden 
treasure  in  the  field  of  Israel's  Scriptures,  is  the  tirst  and  most 
essential  condition  to  a  true  appreciation  of  their  meaning. 
Frope  omnis  pagiva  nihil  ahud  sonat  qwartt  Christum  et 
ejus  ecclesiam*  is  the  bold,  broad  utterance  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  expositors.  And  if  this  is  a  maxim 
applicable  to  the  Old  Testament  throughout,  it  is  specially 
true  of  prophecy,  and  most  expressly  so  of  Isaiah.  Thus  it 
has  been  seen  that  an  exclusively  and  literally  historical  has 
ever  led  on  to  a  Cbristless,  and  has  issued  in  a  purely  ra- 
tionalistic exegesis.  Thus,  too,  it  has  happened  that  most  of 
those  critics  who  refuse  to  discover  the  personal  Messias  in 
this  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  have  also  denied  the  Isaianic  author- 
ship of  the  second  half  of  the  book.  These  things  have  usually 
gone  hand  in  hand,  and  the  attempt  to  get  over  the  one  great 
stone  of  stumbling  in  the  vision  of  Christ,  the  Sufferer  and 
Surety,  in  such  a  passage  as  the  one  before  us,  has  induced,  on 
the  one  hand,  false  theories  of  prophecy,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
a  criticism  with  a  destructive  attitude  towards  the  latter  portion 
of  this  evangelical  seer  of  the  Old  Testament. 

That  such  notions  are  afloat  widely  amongst  ourselves  at 
present,  is  only  too  evidently  the  case.  For,  not  to  advert  to 
the  more  pretentiously  scientific  efforts  of  men  like  Dr  Samuel 
Davidson  and  the  late  Dr  Rowland  Williams,  or  to  the  more 
popular  reproduction  of  the  erroneous  views  of  men  like  Bunsen 
on  the  subject  of  the  Messianic  import  of  this  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
given  us  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews  and  similar  publications, 
we  need  only  to  take  up  books  so  widely  disseminated  as  those 
of  the  late  gifted  Frederick  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  we 
shall  find  the  same  fact  meet  us.  In  dilating,  for  example,  on 
the  idea  that  the  prophet's  life  was  almost  more  predictive 
than  his  words,  he  says  : — "  Thus  especially,  Isaiah  liii.,  spoken 
originally  of  the  Jewish  nation  :  of  the  prophet  as  peculiarly 
the  Israelite :  no  wonder  the  eunuch  asked  Philip  in  per- 
plexity, *  Of  whom  doth  the  prophet  say  this  ?  Of  himself,  or 
some  other  man  V    The  truth  is,  he  said  it  of  himself,  but 

Erophetically  of  humanity:  true  of  him,  most  true  of  the 
ignest  humanity."!  Or  if  we  have  in  view  the  precise 
character  in  which  the  Subject  of  this  matchless  chapter  is 
presented,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  writings  which  have  become 
so  largely  a  popular  power  among  us  as  those  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  in  order  to  see  how  far  removed  from  what  has  of  old 
been  generally  accepted  in  the  church  of  God  is  much  of  the 
the  theological  literature  current  in  our  generation.     Thus, 

•  Augustine,  Sermo.  xlvi         t  **  Sennons,"  Second  Series,  pp.  169,  160. 
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speaking  of  what  he  caUs  the  judicial  figures  in  Isaiah  liii., 
this  clever  and  fascinating  speculator  says:  ''The  whole  chapter, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  from  the  point  of  gratitude  or  holy  ascrip- 
tion, after  the  offering  is  made.  It  is  the  witness  of  a  tender 
confession,  not  a  prophecy,  save  in  that  form.  And  what  is 
more  natural  than  for  a  soul  delivered  of  its  curse,  its  retributive 
woe,  its  penal  bondage,  and  heaving  in  great  sentiments  of 
praise  and  holy  ascription  to  its  deliverer,  to  represent  him  in 
bis  suffering  goodness  as  having  taken  upon  himself  the  very 
pains  and  dues  of  justice  he  has  removed  ?  'Did  he  not  bear 
my  punishment  ?  Did  he  not  bleed  under  my  stripes  ?  Was 
not  my  chastisement  upon  him  ?  Was  he  not  smitten  of  God 
in  judgments  that  were  falling  on  me  V  And  yet,  every  one 
who  makes  this  confession  will  know  that  he  means  this  only 
as  in  a  figure  to  express  his  tender  acknowledgment,  and 
nothing  will  be  farther  off*  from  his  thought  than  to  imagine 
that  he  was  literally  asserting  the  punishment  of  his  deliverer.'** 
From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  even  among  those  who  admit 
the  presence  of  the  personal  Messiah  in  some  fashion  in  this 
prophecy,  there  are  some  who  give  it  entrance  only  by  a  side- 
wind, and  others  who,  while  receiving  it  more  fairly  and  fully, 
denude  it  of  that  peculiar  character  which  we  believe  to  be 
assigned  it  here.  And  the  reason  is  clear.  It  is  because  this 
passage  forms  the  key-note  to  so  much  that  is  most  distinctive 
in  apostolic  doctrine,  and  because  its  most  significant  terms 
are  adopted  as  the  fittest  exponents  of  the  more  expansive 
teaching  of  the  epistles  on  the  subject  of  the  real  import  and 
value  of  the  work  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Our  object,  therefore,  is  to  review  this  question — ^What  is 
the  personality  that  meets  us  in  this  choicest  pearl  and  coronal 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy?  Is  it  only  some  collective  or  ideal 
subject  ?  Is  it  only  some  prophet  or  king  of  an  earthly  Israel  ? 
Is  it  only  some  abstract  aggregate  of  Judah's  nation  or  Judah's 
trains  of  seers  and  preachers  ?  Or  is  it  verily  that  same  Jesus 
of  whom  the  deacon  Philip  expounded  it  when  he  joined  him- 
self to  the  chariot  of  the  chief  oflBcer  of  Candace  ?  To  all, 
indeed,  who  accept  the  New  Testament  as  normative  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old,  the  matter  is  foreclosed.  For  it  is 
settled  there  in  most  decisive  phraseology  and  oft-recurring 
citation.  But  as  error  must  be  met  on  its  own  ground,  we 
need  to  look  at  this  matter  on  its  own  merits,  with  the  view  of 
proving  that  this  paragraph  shews  by  its  own  light,  and  in  its 
own  contents,  that  any  interpretation  must  be  pronounced 
inadequate  which  stops  short  of  the  personal  Messiah,  and  of 
that  Messiah  in  his  stAstitutiona/ry  character.    To  handle  this 

♦  **  The  Vicarioua  Sacrifice,"  p.  410. 
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question  with  any  completeness,  would  demand  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  passage,  so  as  to  present 
the  exact  sense  which  a  faithful  examination  of  its  language, 
in  the  light  of  present  scholarship,  warrants  us  to  attach  to  its 
most  important  terms.  In  the  meantime,  however,  all  that 
our  space  permits  us  to  do  is  simply  to  indicate,  as  we  proceed, 
the  chief  findings  of  such  an  exposition,  and  touch  with  the 
utmost  possible  brevity  on  a  few  select  points  that  seem  to 
require  settlement  at  the  outset. 

As  to  the  plan  and  division  of  thought  then,  we  agree  with 
Havemick*  in  regarding  the  whole  paragraph  as  falling  into 
so  many  distinguishable  but  connected  series  of  three  verses, 
carrying  us  gradually  on  through  the  humiliation  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  to  his  consequent  glorification.  Of  these 
several  sections,  the  first,  which  forms  the  close  of  lii.  with  ua, 
but  which  has  been  proved  by  Pearson  to  have  been  uniformly 
united  with  liii.  by  the  Jews  themselves,  starts  the  theme,  and 
gives,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  an  outline  of  the  complex  image 
which  is  delineated  more  fully  in  what  follows.  Then  through 
the  first  nine  verses  of  liiL,  we  have  the  great  figure  of  the  l^n 
of  Sorrows  in  his  earthly  reception;  and  in  the  concluding  verses, 
we  get  the  surpassing  picture  of  his  reward.  For  we  agree 
with  those  who  maintain  that  the  dark  panorama  of  suffering 
covers  the  whole  chapter  with  the  exception  of  those  last  three 
verses,  and  dissent  from  those  who  see  the  splendour  of  the 
glorification  breaking  already  through  the  expressions  about 
the  judgment,  the  prison,  and  the  grave.  As  to  the  prophet's 
ideal  position,  again,  it  is  the  same  as  he  h&s  been  occupying 
hitherto.  He  has  still  the  exile  and  the  restoration  in  view. 
Only,  after  depicting  in  very  sombre  colours  in  the  preceding, 
the  Israel  of  tfehovah  in  its  deep  and  long-continu«i  depres- 
sion, he  turns  from  the  members  to  the  head,  and  speaks  of  a 
personality  that  constitutes  the  very  core  of  the  people,  and  in 
whom  the  sufi'ering  and  the  honour  of  the  people  are  to  reach 
their  climax.  Looking  on  to  Israel's  woe,  ne  sees  it  rise  to  its 
acme  in  the  captivity.  But  out  of  that  gloomy  spectacle  of  a 
national  depression,  which  was  only  the  sign  of  a  drearier 
spiritual  desolation.  One  is  seen  to  come  forward  out  of  the 
very  bosom  of  the  suffering  people,  himself  too  a  Sufferer,  in 
whom  the  restitution  of  Qod's  true  Israel  is  to  be  effected.  In 
this  manner,  the  prophecy,  keeping  still  the  historic  ground 
on  which  it  has  all  along  been  moving,  introduces  the  ^rvant 
of  Jehovah,  and  pourtrays  in  the  first  section  of  liii.  his  im- 
glorious  condition  in  outward  estate  and  in  bodily  and  mental 

•  See  Ilia  "  Yorlesungen  tiber  die  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments,*'  edited 
by  H.  Schultz.     Appendix  II. 
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sufferings  ;  in  the  second,  the  peculiar  character  assignable  to 
these  sufferings  as  borne,  not  for  himself,  but  for  others ;  and 
in  the  third,  the  moral  worth  of  the  same,  as  endured  volun- 
tarU/y,  patiently,  and  righteously. 

The  main  questions  of  an  exegetical  character,  again,  to  which 
our  present  object  requires  us  to  advert  beforehand  are  such  as 
the  following.  First,  the  exact  sense  of  the  nj;  in  lii.  15  is  a 
matter  of  some  consequence,  as  the  word  is  one  of  those  which 
seem  to  bring  out  so  clearly  the  priestly  character  of  this  ser- 
vant. Passing  by  certain  meanings,  like  the  recreaiurus  est 
of  Houbigant,  and  the  notion  of  Kimchi,  that  it  denotes  teach- 
i/ng  as  a  dropping  of  words,  we  may  say  that  the  choice  lies 
between  these  two, — sprinkling,  and  causing  to  spring,  of 
which  the  former  is  retained  by  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate, 
but  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  $av/id(rovrai  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  objection  to  the  former  sense  is  that,  in  that  usage 
the  verb  is  never  found  with  the  simple  accusative  as  here. 
But  as  the  Hiphil  is  unquestionably  employed  in  one  well- 
defined  application  to  the  various  ceremonial  sprinklings, 
whether  by  blood  or  water,  and  as  the  warrant  for  the  other 
sense  of  springing  with  astonishment  has  to  be  sought,  not  in 
the  Hebrew  itself,- but  rather  in  the  Arabic  nazd,  we  hold  that 
the  usus  loquendi  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  so  shall  he 
sprinkle  of  our  version.  Next  we  have  the  important  point  as 
to  the  speaker  in  liii.  Have  we  one  Subject  speaking  through- 
out on  to  the  10th  verse,  or  have  we  more  than  one  ?  Some 
suppose  the  prophet  to  be  the  spokesman  here,  speaking  either 
for  himself  personally,  or  for  himself  as  the  representative  of 
all  preachers,  or  in  the  name  of  several  parties  successively. 
And,  of  course,  those  who  see  in  this  Servant  only  collective 
Israel  are  driven  by  the  necessities  of  their  position  to  hold 
the  speaker  to  be  the  Gentiles.  But  the  "  Wb  "  of  prophecy 
is  80  uniformly  applied  to  Israel,  and  any  of  those  other 
theories  would  introduce  so  awkward  a  change  in  the 
subject  throughout  the  chapter,  and  obscure  so  much  the 
force  of  the  contrast  between  the  Gentiles  in  lii  as  re- 
ceiving the  report,  and  Israel  in  liiL  as  rejecting  it,  that  we 
may  decide  clearly  enough  that  Israel,  in  the  character  of  peni- 
tent for  past  misapprehensions  of  the  true  standing  of  this 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  is  the  speaker  here.  Then  we  have  the 
difficulties  of  verse  8th,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  no  words 
in  the  Bible  have  been  more  variously  rendered.  As  to  the 
clause,  he  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  jtidgment,  the 
sense  of  each  word  by  itself  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  i^  denotes 
restraint,  and  then  oppressive  handlmg  in  general :  t^^^np  qxt 
presaea  judicial  action  or  process  of  judgment ;  the  idea  of 
its  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  being  dependent  on  the 
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context :  and  the  np?  signifies  a  simple  taking  away,  it  may 
be  to  a  glorification,  as  in  the  case  of  Enoch,  or  it  may  be  to  a 
death.  On  these  grounds  we  may  set  aside  at  once  interpre- 
tations which  have  recourse  to  a  hendiadys,  like  Lowth's,  by  an 
oppressive  judgment  he  was  taken  off;  or  to  two  different  senses 
of  the  IP,  like  De  Burgh's,  by  oppression  even  from  jvdgment, 
though  it  seems  to  correspond  so  far  with  the  Septuagint's  h 
rf  raTtivojffit  ij  x^/V/g  avrou  ti^Bri ;  or  to  forced  expansions  of  the 
terms,  like  Henderson's,  without  restraint  a/na  without  a  sen- 
tence, as  explained  of  the  Jews  not  being  hindered  from  taking 
him  away.  And  though  it  is  tnie  (yet  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  warrant  Hengstenberg's  rash  assertion  that  such  has  been 
the  church's  view)  that  the  prophecy  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  pass  at  thispointtothe  subjectof  the  grZory  of  theServant, 
as  for  example  by  Jerome  in  his  De  tribulations  aiquejudicio  ad 
Patrem  victor  ascendit,  and  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  in  his  Eosemptus 
est  et  ad  dextram  Majestatis  assumptus  est;  yet  as  the  idea  of 
the  glory  must  certainly  be  departed  from  again  almost  imme- 
diately, it  is  much  preferable  to  accept  the  opinion  held  by 
most  of  the  greatest  expositors  of  recent  times,  which  keeps 
the  reference  still  to  the  humiliation.  Thus  we  see  in  it  the 
striking  statement  of  an  additional  aggravation  to  his  suffering, 
in  that  he  was  led  off  to  death  after  oppressive  handling,  and 
after  a  set,  formal  process  of  judgment  which,  with  all  its  un- 
righteousness, gave  the  official  seal  of  public  law  to  his  sentence. 
But  there  rises  further  the  question  as  to  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  declari/ng  of  his  generation.  The  red  difficulty  here 
centres  in  the  term  '^'i'^,  and  of  the  many  meanings  imposed 
upon  it,  there  are  some  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as  without 
linguisitic  warrant,  or  as  too  artificial,  such  as  length  or  course 
of  life,  with  Calvin,  Luther,  Vitringa,  and  others;  lot  or 
destiny  with  Hitzig ;  duration  of  his  future  life,  or  the  mys- 
tery of  his  ineffable  generation  with  others.  Scarce  more 
admissible  is  Knobel's  fancy  that  it  means  abode  in  the  sense 
of  grave,  or  Hofmann's  earlier  view  that  it  means  dwelUng- 
place,  with  the  import  that  none  marked  the  place  of  his 
sojourn, — that  he  was  so  poor  and  unregarded  as  to  pass  off  to 
death  without  leaving  note  or  memorial  of  himself  among  men. 
We  are  left,  therefore,  to  choose  between  the  two  meanings  which 
spring  naturally  from  its  root  idea  of  a  period  of  time,  viz., 
either  those  Living  together  at  a  certain  time,  or  those 
morally  together,  one  in  spirit  Hengstenberg  and  others 
take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  as  his  spiritual  fellows,  the  whole 
generation  of  his  spiritual  seed.  But  as  this  biings  in  again 
the  disturbing  element  of  the  glorification,  and  as  the  apter 
term  with  this  moral  application  would  be  jnr,  it  is  better  to 
hold  by  the  simpler  sense,  so  that,  taking  the  ^^  as  the  mark 
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of  the  absolute  case>  and  keeping  for  ^3,  its  usual  force  of  tkat, 
the  whole  runs  thus, — And  as  to  his  contemporaries,  who 
among  them  ever  considei^ed  the  fact  that  it  was  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  that  the  stroke  was  upon  him  ?    Another  matter 
of  interest  as  well  as  obscurity,  is  the  exact  allusion,  in  the 
grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death.     Here 
the  V^)1D^  is  understood  by  some  to  denote,  in  the  plural,  deeds 
of  violence  or  murder ;  and  so  Hofmann  proposes  to  render  it, 
one  who  is  rich  in  conseqv^ence  of  murderous  deeds,  supposing 
that  this  is  used  as  a  strong  antithesis  to  the  character  of  the 
Servant  who  is  poor  through  deeds  of  good.     Others  read 
VJjte^  on  the  strength  of  a  couple  of  codices,  and  from  the  sense 
of  high-places  deduce  that  of  sepulchral  mounds,  i.e.,  in  his 
tomh.    But  for  this  there  is  so  slender  warrant,  that  it  is  best 
to  keep  by  the  common  sense  of  the  word  and  by  the  analogy 
of  similar  plural  forms,  and  understand  it,  with  Delitzsch,  as 
meaning  a  death  so  painful  as  to  be  like  several  deaths,  a 
violent,  Tnartyr-death.    But,  further,  as  to  the  ^'^V)}, — so  great  is 
the  difficulty  the  word  is  supposed  to  present,  that  Ewald 
would  get  rid  of  it  at  once  by  substituting  the  unknown 
form  PW ;  some,  like  Qesenius  or  Hitzig,  going  back  to  the 
dialects  suppose,  on  the  analogy  of  an  Arabic  root,  that  it  may 
have  originally  meant  godless;  while  others  fancy  that  the  con- 
text, and  especially  the  parallel,  C^W?'  iinpstrt  to  the  phrase  the 
sense  of  a  rich  man  who  misuses  his  riches.     Such  interpreta- 
tions, however,  all  underlie  the  primary  objection,  that  they 
import  into  the  word  an  idea  foreign  to  it,  for  the  rich  man  is 
not  of  necessity  the  godless  man.     There  is  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  hold  by  the  plain  and  familiar  meaning  of  rich.     If  so, 
the  force  is  that,  in  his  condition  of  death,  his  grave  had  two 
designxUions,  with  the  wicked  and  with  a  rich  man.    His 
burial-place  was  appointed  by  authorities  to  be  with  the  godless, 
an  interment  proper  to  criminals ;  but  it  was  also  appointed 
by  others  under  God  to  be  with  a  rich  roan,  an  interment 
proper  to  the  reputable.     And  thus  we  get  the  striking  idea 
that  the  last  possible  stroke  of  ignominy  was  designed  for  him. 
To  his  oppressive  death,  it  was  intended  to  add  a  shameful 
burial.    But  what  was  meant  to  be  an  additional  degradation 
was  strangely  overruled  to  be  a  significant  point  of  honour. 
A  remark  needs  also  to  be  made  on  this  sacred  text, — He  shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  he  satisfied.    For  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  word  /OJJ  signifies  simply  toil  in 
general,  any  manner  of  severe  exertion,  such  as  the  husband- 
man's, for  instance,  and  therefore  to  render  it  travail  is  unad- 
visable,  as  bringing  in  the  foreign  idea  of  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth.    The  preposition,  again,  can  hardly  bear  the  partitive 
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sense  given  it  in  our  English  version,  be  shall  see  of  the  travail : 
neither  is  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  Havemick  satisfactory, 
freefroTii  the  travail  he  shall  see.  Bather  does  it  bear  the 
causative  force,  on  account  of,  with  which  corresponds  the 
Vulgate's  lyro  eo  quod  lahoravit  anima  ejus.  And  then  the 
seeing  is  left  dramatically  unfurnished  with  its  object,  so  that 
the  clause  reads,  On  account  of  the  toil  of  hia  soul  he  ahaU 
see  ! — he  shall  be  satisfied  !  With  this  brief  notice  of  some  of 
the  main  problems  in  the  exposition,  we  must  leave  other 
points  of  interest  to  evince  themselves  as  we  proceed. 

Keeping  these  things  in  view,  then,  we  may  ask.  What  is  the 
Figure  that  rises  up  before  us  here  ?  It  is,  in  brief,  the  por- 
trait of  One  who,  out  of  deepest  depression  and  most  con- 
temptuous disregard,  is  raised  to  highest  honour  and  supremest 
power,  and  who,  through  this  finished  suffering  and  destined 
glory,  makes  a  new  people  out  of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles. 
What  are  the  great  features  in  the  delineation?  If  we  glance 
along  the  prominent  lines  of  the  exposition,  we  find  them  make 
up  the  very  complex  picture  of  One  who,  being  designed  to  be 
the  fulfiller  of  J  ehovah's  pleasure,  and  the  founder  of  a  new 
people,  meets  first,  and  from  most,  with  scornful  neglect  and 
ignominious  discredit,  no  one  believing  the  report  of  him,  be- 
cause he  appears  first  in  ignoble  estate,  and  lowly  mien,  and 
unimposing  aspect,  like  an  unnoted  rootnsprout  out  of  a  dry, 
unpromising  soil ;  who  is  so  misunderstood  in  the  real  object 
of  his  life,  under  all  its  exceeding  burden  of  dishonour  and 
tribulation,  that  those  of  his  own  generation  esteem  him 
stricken  of  God,  and  think  of  him  as  bearing  in  his  own  body 
the  punishment  of  his  own  sins  ;  who  sustains  sufferings  of  so 
exceptional  intensity,  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  with  such 
singular  aggravation  in  their  formal  infliction  by  a  public 
judicial  process,  and  in  their  pursuit  of  him  to  the  very  grave 
itself,  and  in  many  other  circumstances,  that  men  turn  away 
with  aversion,  and  hide,  as  it  were,  their  faces  from  him ; 
who  in  all,  nevertheless,  enters  only  into  other  men's  lot,  and 
carries  the  burden  of  other  men's  offences,  and  suffers  on  their 
account,  and  not  his  own ;  who,  also,  through  all  these  alien  woes 
and  pains,  acts  voluntarily,  and  patiently,  and  righteously, 
and  in  silent,  lamb-like  acquiesence,  without  either  iniquity  of 
deed  or  guile  of  mouth  ;  who,  in  self-sacrificing  zeal  for  others, 
contemplates  nothing  less  than  to  bring  them  peace  by  pouring 
out  his  own  soul  to  death  :  and  who,  in  all,  deals  so  prudently, 
and  in  such  perfect  accordance  with  Jehovah's  counsel,  that  he 
is  destined  to  receive  the  recompense  of  an  exaltation  as  extra- 
ordinary as  his  humiliation,  an  honour  of  which  his  strange 
and  unexpected  burial  offered  the  earnest,  and  a  gloiy  which  is 
secured  to  him  in  vast  and  victorious  dominion,  an  inefiable 
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inward  felicity,  and  many  surpassing  elements  of  power,  pros- 
perity, and  satisfaction. 

Who,  then,  or  what  is  this  mysterious  personality  in  whom 
so  many  various  ^nd  apparently  contradictory  attributes  are 
presented  in  unison  ?  In  reply,  we  might  simply  set  this  pro- 
phetic picture  by  Isaiah  over  against  the  historic  picture  by 
the  evangelists  and  apostles.  We  might  deem  it  enough  to 
appeal  at  once  to  the  witness  of  the  gospels  and  epistles.  How 
marvellously  are  all  the  lines,  great  and  small,  of  the  one 
description  reproduced  in  the  other!  With  what  faultless 
exactness  is  tne  identification  sustained,  down  even  to  the 
indication  of  the  grave  with  the  rich,  so  strangely  realised  in 
the  avii^  irXo{f<fiog,  and  the  new  sepulchre  in  the  garden — just 
one  of  those  minuter  touches  in  the  representations,  which, 
like  the  mention  of  the  parting  of  the  garments  and  the  bones 
left  imbroken,  convey  the  most  vivid  and  overmastering  im- 
pression of  the  divine  correspondence  between  the  subject  in 
the  prophecy  and  the  subject  in  the  history.  With  what 
delicate  completeness  and  penetrating  precision  is  the  veri- 
fication of  the  one  seen  to  be  carried  out  in  the  other !  Do  we 
take  the  notes  of  this  Servant's  personal  estate  and  aspect  as 
our  guage?  Then  this  marring  of  the  countenance,  these 
figures  of  a  growth  like  the  slender  twig  or  the  root-sucker 
out  of  the  dry  ground,  this  lack  of  the  form  or  beauty  attractive 
to  the  common  eye,  have  their  witness  in  the  obscure  parent- 
age, the  stall-nativity,  the  abject  condition  of  the  old  stock  of 
the  house  of  David  whence  this  tender  branch  came  forth,  the 
mean  Galilean  abode,  the  unhonoured  retirement  of  the 
carpenter's  son,  the  unpretending  aspect  of  him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  the  fisherman  retinue,  the  fellowship  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  the  life  of  poverty,  and  care,  and  home- 
lessness — all  so  strongly  contrasting  with  the  illustrious  descent, 
and  imperial  mien,  and  brilliant  bearing,  with  which  the  Jews 
creditea  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected  to  come  as  the  up- 
lifter  of  the  standard  of  a  world-subduing  supremacy  for  their 
nation.  Or  take  we  this  sign  of  his  jawing  up  before  the 
Lord  through  all?  It  has  its  proof  m  the  providence  that 
shines  through  all  the  strangest  passages  of  the  career  of  the 
Subject  of  the  gospel-histories,  watching  over  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  glorifying  them,  defeating  the  savage  pui-pose 
of  Herod  against  his  infancy,  conveying  him  in  the  hour  of 
peril  to  the  place  of  safety  in  Egypt,  and  again  leading  him 
back  to  the  security  of  the  humble  Nazarene  home,  and  in 
many  another  scene  giving  his  angels  charge  concerning  him, 
and  shewing  him  to  be,  as  Vitringa  so  aptly  expresses  it, 
truly  the  One,  ceteris  ignotus  sed  notus  Deo.  Or  look  we  at 
all  the  diverse  tokens  of  his  rejection.?    They  meet  us  again 
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in  the  unutterable  solitariness  of  his  position,  with  no  room  in 
the  inn  to  receive  him,  with  none  but  a  band  of  "  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men  "  and  a  few  Galilean  women  to  attend  him, 
visited  only  in  secret,  and  by  night,  if  perchance  a  Nicodemus 
or  any  of  the  chief  men  desired  to  hear  him,  denied  by  one 
disciple  and  forsaken  by  all,  set  at  naught  by  Herod,  mocked 
by  the  soldiers,  impeached  as  a  blasphemer  by  the  priests,  re- 
pudiated for  a  Barabbas,  and  deemed  unfit  for  any  other  death 
than  a  crucifixion  between  two  malefactors.  Or  regard  we  the 
varied  expressions  of  sorrow  and  suffering  /  They  live  again 
in  the  sigh  heaved  on  uttering  the  healing  Ephphatha,  in  the 
weeping  and  the  groaning  of  his  spirit  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus, 
in  the  tears  shed  over  the  blinded  city,  in  the  exceeding  sor- 
rowfulness, and  agony,  and  sore  amazement  of  tlie  garden  scene, 
in  the  pains  of  his  active  ministry,  and  the  desolation  and 
anguish  of  his  end.  Or  mark  we  this  signalising  of  the  pa- 
tience  and  silent  acquiescence  ?  They  are  brought  before  us 
again  in  the  lamb-like  gentleness  with  which  he  bore  the  rough 
seizure  by  the  traitor's  band,  in  his  sublime  calm  in  the  unbe- 
friended  arraignment  before  high  priest,  and  council,  and 
governor,  and  in  his  meek  equanimity  under  the  insults  of 
soldiers  and  servants,  and  all  the  indignities  and  inflictions  that 
were  crowded  into  his  lot.  And,  in  short,  whatever  feature  we 
fix  upon  in  the  prophetic  picture  shall  be  viewed  again  in  the 
lineaments  of  the  gospel  portraiture,  and  wherever  we  follow 
the  narrative  of  the  career  of  the  Jesus  of  Matthew  or  Luke, 
we  shall  trace  the  steps  of  this  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  Isaiah. 

But  lustrously  as  this  figure  in  the  prophecy  appears  to  have 
its  signature  in  the  evangelic  history,  there  are  few  questions 
that  have  been  more  keenly  discussed,  and  few  positions  that 
have  been  more  vehemently  controverted,  by  certain  schools  of 
criticism,  than  this  identification  of  the  two  subjects.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  the  attempt  to  prove  that,  apart  even  from  the 
authoritative  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  an  honest  and 
faithful  reading  of  the  paragraph  can  be  satisfied  by  no  other 
hypothesis.  And  this  will  be  best  done  by  simply  shewing 
that  the  results  yielded  by  an  exact  exegesis  of  the  passage 
itself  are  consistent  only  with  these  two  dicta, — that  the 
personality  before  us  here  is  a  true  individual,  personal 
subject,  and  that  this  subject  sustains  a  real  substitutionary 
character. 

Now  that  this  prophecy  presents  an  individual,  and  not  a 
collective  personality,  was  the  original  view  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. Isot  until  they  were  pressed  with  the  diflBculties  of 
the  Christian  inference  did  tne  Jewish  interpreters,  as  a 
general  rule,  either  construct  the  theory  of  a  double  Messiah, 
or  adopt  the  notion  of  a  collective  subject  here.     And  as  to 
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the  Christian  Church,  with  the  exception  of  an  isolated  voice 
like  that  of  Qrotius,  the  application  of  the  whole  section  to 
Christ  was  a  matter  absolutely  uncontested ;  and  not  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  century  did  the  same  indisposition  to  see 
the  personal  Messiah  here,  and  the  same  consequent  variety 
of  opinion  as  to  the  real  subject,  which  held  sway  among  the 
Jewish  interpreters,  begin  to  shew  themselves  among  pro- 
fessedly Christian  expositors.  These  multiform  non-Messianic 
theories  admit  of  reduction  to  some  well-defined  groups,  the 
refutation  of  which  cannot  be  considered  a  very  hopeless  task. 
But  as  against  the  Messianic  application  in  any  shape  certain 
objections  have  been  urged  wnich  deal  more  with  general 
principles  than  with  the  details  of  exegesis,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  withstand  the  current  Christian  view  on  the  very 
threshold,  we  must  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  those  that  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  all. 

Against  the  whole  Messianic  reference,  then,  it  is  objected, 
first,  that  the  representation  of  times  does  not  suit  it,  in  so 
far  as  the  suflfering  is  spoken  of  as  past,  and  only  the  glory  as 
futui-e.  But  this  objection  fails  in  many  respects.  For,  even 
granting  its  truth,  it  would  suit  the  collective  personality  no 
better  than  the  individual,  since  it  is  not  the  case  that  all  the 
sufiFerings  of  the  natural  Israel,  or  the  prophetic  body,  for 
example,  were  purely  past,  and  their  glory  purely  future  at 
the  time  when  this  author  wrote.  But  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
itself  cannot  be  admitted,  for  the  suffering ,  at  least,  seems  some- 
times spoken  of  here  as  still  future  and  contingent,  specially  in 
the  phrases,  if  his  soul  shall  inake  a  trespass  offering,  and,  he 
ahaU  bear  their  iniquities.  And  besides,  the  whole  affirmation 
is  based  on  a  misconstruction  of  the  usage  of  the  prophetic 
tenses,  and  on  a  misconception  of  the  prophet's  position.  For 
the  position  occupied  by  the  seer  is  an  ideal  one,  in  which  he 
contemplates  objects  out  of  the  centre  of  his  own  subjective 
field  of  vision,  and  presents  them  accordingly,  not  as  they 
literally  stand  in  their  chronological  and  phenomenal  relations, 
but  as  he  sees  them  in  their  logical  and  inner  connections,  and 
in  their  mutual  dependence  as  causes  and  eflfects.  The  very 
fact,  that  in  such  passages  the  tenses  so  often  interchange,  is  a 
proof  that  the  speaker  occupies  an  ideal  standing ;  and  that 
the  prophetic  perfect  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  formal  historic 
past,  is  shewn  by  this,  among  other  things,  that  the  old  Greek 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  as  well  as 
the  Septuagint  so  often  reproduce  it  by  a  future.  Another 
objection  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  singularity  of  the 
designation.  For  it  is  argued  that  if  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
means  here  the  Messiah,  it  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  term 
in  that  sense.    To  this  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  ample  proof 
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caA  be  adduced,  though  we  cannot  detail  it  at  present,  that  not 
only  in  certain  other  sections  of  Isaiah  himself,  but  also  else- 
where in  the  prophets,  e,g.  Zech,  iii  8,  the  appellation  is 
assigned  to  the  personal  MessiaL  Again,  it  is  objected  that 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  terms  which  seem  to  express  media* 
tion  and  atonement  is  simply  something  ^wra^'it;e,  symbolical, 
or  pictorial,  so  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  firom  the  sup- 
posedly expiatory  representation  of  this  Servant's  sufferings. 
This  is  the  idea  held  by  such  interpreters  as  De  Wette  and 
Martini  But  this  theory  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  For 
manifestly  two  great  facts  come  out  in  the  description— certain 
sufferings,  and  a  certain  efficacy  in  these  sufferings,  which  is 
at  least  couched  in  terms  of  expiation.  But  if  the  one  set  of 
phrases  deals  with  something  only  figurative,  how  should  the 
other  be  supposed  to  deal  with  something  real  ?  There  are  the 
strongest  notes  here  at  once  of  pains  and  of  an  expiation  by 
pains,  at  once  of  guilt  and  of  guilt's  removal ;  and  on  what 
ground  are  the  terms  which  express  the  one  to  be  taken  as 
only  symbolical  or  pictorial,  while  the  terms,  apparently  of 
the  same  standard,  expressing  the  other  are  to  be  taken  as 
real  and  literal  ?  Besides,  the  whole  section  is  steeped  in  the 
language  used  of  the  Levitical  offerings,  and  we  know  that 
these  were  not  of  a  merely  ideal  value  to  the  Israelite,  but, 
while  filled  with  a  symbolical  power,  had  also  a  real  efficacy 
of  a  present  and  positive  kind,  in  connecting  the  parties  with 
the  congregation  of  God.  And,  once  more,  it  is  boldly  alleged 
that  there  is  no  trace  elsewhere  of  a  really  sufferiifig  Messiah 
in  Old  Testament  teaching.  In  answer  to  this,  it  might  be 
enough  to  say,  as  it  has  been  well  urged  by  Havemick  and 
others,  that,  a  priori,  it  would  certainly  be  a  strange  thing  if 
this  were  true.  For,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
Old  Testament  doctrine  and  history  is  that  of  righteousness, 
and  righteousness  especially  in  conflict,  it  would  be  surprising 
that  the  Messias,  who  is  introduced  as  the  perfected  embodi- 
ment of  righteousness,  should  have  nothing  of  this  conflict  to 
endure.  But  in  point  of  fact,  not  only  can  the  presence  of  a 
suffering  Messias  be  proved  in  such  passages  as  Daniel  ix. 
24-27,  and  Zech.  xi.  13,  but,  further,  the  signs  of  a  Messias 
expiating  by  such  suffering  may  be  traced,  however  dimly,  in 
figures  like  those  of  Zech.  iil  8,  9. 

Passing,  therefore,  from  these  initial  objections,  we  must 
notice  the  chief  non-Messianic  interpretations  erected  on  such 
a  basis.  And  of  these^  we  have  first  the  theory  of  the  Col- 
lective Israel,  According  to  this,  the  whole  paragraph  is  a 
picture  of  the  destined  elevation  of  the  national  Israel  to  a 
position  of  honour  and  supremacy  out  of  a  lengthened  period 
of  subjection  either,  as  the  Jewish  interpreters  in  general  put 
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it,  in  their  present  dispersion,  or,  as  most  of  their  modem  suc- 
cessors understand  it,  in  their  Babylonish  exile.  The  speaker 
in  the  first  ten  verses  is  supposed  to  be  the  OentileSf  expressing 
their  contrition  for  pai»t  misconceptions  of  the  true  mission  of 
Israel,  professing  a  worthier  estimate  of  their  glorious  destiny 
in  the  future,  and  acknowledging  that  the  weighty  burden  of 
depression  and  tribulation  which  the  Jews  had  to  bear,  was 
borne,  not  for  Israel's  own  sin,  but  for  the  oflfence  of  the 
Gentiles.  This  is  a  view  which  was  prevalent  at  a  very  early 
period.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  in 
Origen,  and  it  has  been  adopted,  more  or  less  completely,  by 
such  Jewish  interpretersasJarchi,  Abenezra,Kimchi,  Abarbanel, 
and  in  modem  times,  with  moi-e  or  less  consistency,  by  Eichorn, 
Bosenmiiller,  Hitzig,,  and  others.  The  second  leading  theory 
refers  the  servant  of  Jehovah  to  the  true  Israel  in  contrast 
with  the  professional.  The  godly  Israel  are  conceived  to 
suflFer  pre-eminently,  and  that  on  account  of  the  carnal  Israel, 
and  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  them.  And  the  formal  Israel, 
now  penitent,  become  the  speakers  here,  testifying  to  their 
former  blindness  in  supposing  that  their  godly  brethren  were 
laid  under  so  great  a  load  of  suffering  for  their  own  sin,  and 
recognising  now  that  these  sorrows  of  the  righteous  were 
endured  for  alien  guilt,  and  are  ensured  of  a  correspondent 
recompense  in  honour.  This  is  the  view  held  by  Alshech 
(though  he  understood  the  close  of  lii.  to  relate  to  the  Mes- 
siah), Paulus,  Ammon,  von  Colin,  Maurer,  Knobel,  and  others. 
And  a  modification  of  this  theory,  holding  the  subject  to  be 
the  abstract  or  ideal  Israel,  the  people  conceived  as  reaching 
its  ideal  vocation,  is  propounded  by  Eckermann,  and  wrought 
out  by  Ewald  and  Bleek.  Then  the  third  great  theory  is  that 
which  sees  in  this  servant  a  personification  of  the  collective 
body  of  the  prophets.  Here,  again,  the  prophetic  community 
is  imagined  to  be  the  exceptional  sufferer,  and  the  Jewish 
nation  is  the  penitent  speaker,  confessing  its  past  error  as  to 
the  real  mission  sustained  by  these  teachers,  and  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  their  woes  had  been  endured  for  its  guilt,  and 
not  their  own.  This  has  been  advocated  by  De  Wette,  TJm- 
breit,  Bosenmiiller  (along  with  the  first),  and  in  a  mixed  form 
by  Hofmann.  And  besides  these  main  currents  of  interpreta- 
tion, there  have  always  been  expositors  who  have  recognised 
some  individual  in  the  Lord's  Servant.  Thus  Abarbanel  gives 
us  a  choice  between  the  first  theory  and  that  of  a  reference  to 
Josiah ;  Bunsen  and  Grotius  take  it  to  be  Jeremiah,  others 
understand  it  of  TJzziah,  Hezekiah,  or  Isaiah  himself,  while 
Hofmann  now  interprets  it,  in  an  uncertain  way,  of  some  last 
prophet. 

But  the  inadequacy  of  all  such  non-Messianic  theories  to 
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satisfy  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  may  be  shewn  by  many 
weighty  considerations.  Thus,  all  these  three  leading  groups 
of  interpretation  are  based  on  a  usage  of  which  no  clear 
example  can  be  produced  elsewhere.  For  as  they  all  agree  in 
predicating  a  certain  collective  personality,  they  are  called  to 
exhibit  some  scriptural  instance  of  so  uncommon  a  personifica- 
tion, carried  on  at  such  length,  and  with  such  minuteness  and 
continuity  of  personal  detail, — details  ascribing  a  soul,  a  deaths 
a  gntve^  and  the  like,  to  this  Subject,  and  this  all  the  while 
without  giving  any  hint  that  the  Subject  in  question  is  not  an 
individual.  Any  indubitable  analogy  to  this  cannot  be 
adduced.  Again,  all  these  views  fail  in  this,  that  they  intro- 
duce a  very  awkward  change  in  the  speaker  throughout  these 
verses.  Thus  Knobel  represents  the  author  as  speaking  first 
in  his  own  name,  then  in  name  of  the  whole  people,  and  again 
in  his  own  name.  And  in  particular,  against  the  notion  that 
the  prophet,  as  representing  the  whole  prophetic  college,  can 
be  the  speaker  here,  it  may  be  urged  that  no  genuine  instance 
is  found  elsewhere  of  the  prophet  appearing  in  the  name  of  a 
whole  school  of  prophets,  while  against  the  idea  that  the  Gentiles 
constitute  the  spokesman,  it  may  be  argued  that  that  contra- 
dicts not  only  the  stated  usage  of  the  "  we"  of  prophecy  as  a 
term  applied  to  Israel,  but  also  the  introduction  of  the  solenm 
*^X?  in  verse  8.  Again,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  description 
of  the  Subject  in  this  chapter,  fails  to  harmonise  entirely  with 
discriptions  given  elsewhere  of  any  of  these  theoretical  sub- 
jects. For  if  we  suppose  the  personality  here  to  be,  for 
instance,  either  Israel  or  the  prophetic  body,  how  will  the 
delineation  of  prudent  dealing  and  the  like,  fit  in  with  what 
meets  us  in  such  passages  as  xlii.  19,  where  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  is  spoken  of  as  blind  and  deaf  like  no  other  f  And  on 
the  whole,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  all  these  theories  do  unmis- 
takeable  violence  to  the  plain  force  of  the  most  characteristic 
terms  in  this  description.  Thus,  one  of  the  qualities  most  dis- 
tinctive of  this  Servant,  as  evinced  by  the  exposition,  is  an 
unexampled  righteousness.  But  how  can  such  a  righteousness 
as  is  here  depicted  be  predicated  of  any  of  these  hypothetical 
personalities  ?  Neither  do  any  of  the  other  prominent  linea- 
ments in  this  picture  suit  these  better.  Will  this  ascription  of 
patience,  for  example,  be  applicable  to  Israel  or  the  prophets  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  the  very  function  of  their  teachers  to  rebuke 
the  people  for  their  unfaithfulness  and  murmurings?  And 
had  not  even  the  prophets  themselves  often  flaws  to  shew  in 
the  burnished  armour  of  their  faith  and  endurance  ?  Or,  let 
the  peculiar  insignia  of  sufferinghe  taken  here,  and  with  what 
truth,  adequate  to  the  emphatic  expressions,  can  it  be  alleged 
that  Israel  bore  the  sufferings  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  godly 
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Israel  those  of  the  carnal,  or  the  prophetic  body  those  of  the 
nation  ?  Can  it  even  be  maintained  that  the  true  Israel  or 
the  prophets  suflFered  more  than  the  rest  of  the  people  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  the  case  that  often  these  were  precisely  the  parties 
that  had  less  to  endure,  and  that  received  more  signal  honour  ? 
Or  how  could  it  be  said  of  any  of  these  that  they  bore  their  woes 
voluTvtarily  1  Was  their  transportation  into  the  land  of  exile 
a  self-chosen  step  ?  Or  how  could  it  be  asserted  that  they 
suffered  without  sin,  without  either  violence  of  deed  or  deceit 
of  mouth,  as  this  Servant  is  declared  to  do  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  constant  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  it  was  just  because 
God  had  a  controversy  with  the  whole  people  for  their  iniquity 
that  His  hand  was  laid  so  heavily  upon  them  \  Or  how  could 
the  one  stand  for  the  other  in  any  such  representative  position 
as  is  here  indicated,  if  the  Gentiles  suffered  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
and  the  carnal  Israel  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  and  the  people  as 
well  as  the  prophets  ?  Or  how  could  it  be  said  that  any  of 
these  made  their  soul  a  trespass-offering  for  the  others,  if  no 
tangible  relief  can  be  shewn  to  have  accrued  to  these  others  by 
that  offering,  and  if  still  they  had  to  sustain  their  own  lot  of 
suffering  ?  Or  will  the  terms  of  this  description  better  suit 
Jeremiah,  XJzziah,  Josiah,  or  any  of  the  other  non-Messianic 
individusJistic  personalities?  Will  the  attitude  of  silervt 
acquiescence  hold  good  when  we  read  of  that  prophet,  for 
instance,  that  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth  (Jer.  xx.  14),  and 
complained  that  God  had  deceived  him  (xx.  7)  ?  Or  will  the 
assertion  of  a.  forgiveness  and  peace  gained  for  others  by  any 
one  of  these  verify  itself  in  the  fact,  when  we  find  that  the 
result  of  Jeremiah's  sorrows  was  rather  an  addition  of  woe  to 
Israel,  and  that  Josiah,  instead  of  giving  his  life  freely  for  his 
people  was  killed  in  battle,  precisely  because  he  refused  to 
listen  to  the  divine  warnings,  and  went  wilfully  to  his  doom  by 
the  hand  of  Pharaoh-Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29)  ?  In  short,  not 
one  of  these  exhibits  the  character  assigned  to  this  Servant  of 
Jehovah.  Not  one  of  these  answers  to  the  most  peculiar 
strokes  in  the  prophetic  picture.  And  are  we  not  warranted 
in  holding  the  inadequacy  of  any  of  these  theories  of  a  col- 
lective personality  in  especial,  and  in  affirming  that  all  the 
signs  of  this  delineation  point  us  unmistakeably  to  a  single 
person, — to  a  true  individual  personality, — as  the  Subject  ? 

And  with  equal  clearness  should  it  appear  that  this  Subject 
is  as  truly  substitutionary  as  personal.  For  it  is  not  merely  a 
sufferer  that  comes  to  view  here,  but  a  sufferer  for  the  sins  of 
others.  Few  interpreters,  indeed,  even  the  most  rationalistic, 
decline  to  admit  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  substitution  in 
the  passage.  And  the  various  expedients  by  which  they  empty 
that  idea  of  its  proper  import  only  prove  the  more  forcibly  how 
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indelibly  ingrained  it  is  in  the  paragrapb.  Tbe  evidence  of 
tbe  presence  of  a  real  substitution  here  is  given  in  a  rich 
diversity  of  phraseology.  Thus  how  lucidly  it  is  conveyed  in 
the  mention  of  the  chastisefmeTvt  for  our  peace, — a  sentence 
which  it  is  sought,  indeed,  in  various  ways,  to  relieve  of  its 
sharper  meaning,  as  by  placing  the  idea  of  iTistruction  in  room 
of  that  of  chastisement,  or  by  making  it  only  equivalent  to  a 
chastisement  ihaX  proves  beneficial  to  us, — but  which  is  allowed, 
even  by  critics  like  Hitzig,  to  contain  more  than  that,  and 
implies  plainly,  that  upon  this  Servant  was  laid  the  chastise- 
ment that  had  in  view  or  secured  our  peace.  Or  take  the 
words,  u^h  his  stripes  we  are  healed, — truly  a  marvellous 
declaration  in  the  light  of  common  experience.  For  while 
recovery  comes  to  the  patient  in  bodily  maladies  only  by  the 
patient's  own  endurance  at  once  of  the  natural  pains  of  the 
ailment,  and  the  added  pangs  of  the  physician's  applications 
or  the  surgeon's  knife,  here,  in  this  spiritual  sickness,  the  lash 
is  laid  upon  another,  the  stripes  are  received  by  another,  the 
wounds  sustained  by  another  are  the  means  of  health  to  us ; 
and  the  blood  that  streams  from  another's  hurt  is  the  balm  that 
brings  soundness  to  Israel.  How  pointedly  is  the  same  truth 
put  in  the  phrase, — the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  ofusaU, 
— specially  in  its  connection  with  the  preceding  mention  of  the 
straying  like  lost  sheep.  For  these  figures  which  express  so 
vividly  the  great  ideas  of  the  misery,  the  universality,  and 
the  variety  of  man's  sin,  suggest  what  manner  of  pain-bearer 
and  health-restorer  was  need^,  and  what  reason  there  was  for 
the  Lord's  causing  the  iniquity  of  us  all  to  light  upon  another. 
Most  significantly,  again,  is  the  same  indicated  in  the  specific 
force  of  the  term  used  for  the  "  bearing  "  of  pain  and  imquity 
here.  For  this  Servant's  relation  to  these  ills  is  conveyed  by 
the  term  ^^^,  which  is  the  stated  formula  of  the  law,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  extrude  its  vUxvrious  import,  the  proof  is  abundant 
that  it  is  employed  of  the  taking  both  of  the  debt  of  another's 
offence,  and  the  punishment  of  another^s  sin  to  oneself,  and  that 
it  has  the  sense  of  removing  by  bearing.  Yet  more  empha- 
tically pronounced  is  this  idea  in  the  soul  made  a  trespass- 
offering;  for  the  offering  is  there  the  ^^  of  the  Levitical  ordin- 
ances, which  embodies  so  indubitably  the  legal  ideas  of  com- 
pensation and  satisfaction.  And  some  of  these  characteristic 
phrases  only  exhibit  this  fact  in  stronger  hues  the  more 
critically  they  are  examined.  Thus,  if  we  select  the  expres- 
sion, unmndedfor  our  transgressions,  we  find  the  preposition 
used  there  to  be  }?,  and  as  this  tQ  with  the  passive  corresponds 
not  to  the  Greek  vvh,  but  to  &w6,  the  position  becomes  inadmis- 
sible, that  what  is  implied  is  only  that  our  transgressions  pierced 
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his  heart,  or  wounded  him  in  feeling  and  sympathy,  and  the 
meaning  is  seen  to  be  that  he  was  pierced,  or  subjected  to  a  pain- 
ful death,  on  account  of  our  transgression.  These  expressions, 
wounded  for  ov/r  tranagreasiona,  bruised  for  our  iniquities, 
and  the  like,  are  among  the  strongest  that  could  be  chosen  to 
bring  out  the  vicarious  position ;  and,  as  the  prophetic  state- 
ment proceeds,  terms  of  that  import  are  accumulated  verse 
after  verse  until  the  substitutionary  character  of  this  Servant 
of  Jehovah  is  set  in  the  clearest  light  and  the  most  decisive 
colouring. 

And  if  the  examination  of  the  language  itself  evinces  so 
satisfactorily  how  deeply  seated  the  truth  of  a  real  substitution 
is  here,  not  less  shall  we  be  confirmed  in  this  conviction  by 
glancing  at  some  of  the  incongruities  to  which  opposite  views 
drive  interpreters.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  puerile  shifts 
of  earlier  exegetes,  like  Abarbanel,  but  we  may  take  as  exem- 
plary of  the  rest  one  or  two  of  the  greater  and  better  known 
names  in  recent  criticism.  Thus  we  may  select  Qesenius,  who 
in  his  commentary  devotes  a  separate  excursus  to  the  statement 
of  a  train  of  some  seven  primary  objections  against  the  pro- 
perly Messianic  view,  and  discusses  also  in  another  paper  the 
question  as  to  the  substitution.    At  the  outset  he  asserts  the 

¥>8ition  that  no  use  is  made  of  this  passage  in  the  New 
estament  in  application  to  the  idea  of  an  expiatory  death ; 
and  in  proof  of  the  inadmissibility  of  such  an  application,  he 
refers  to  Matt.  viii.  17.  This  quotation, — Himself  took  our 
infvmvUies  and  bare  our  sicknesses, — Gesenius  speaks  of  as 
quite  conclusive  against  the  ordinary  view.  But  how  does  the 
case  really  stand  ?  Matthew's  words  are  a  very  exact  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  in  Isaiah  liiL  4,  the  nicely  discriminated  terms 
n'^J  and  t>;^9  being  admirably  reproduced  in  the  iXa^t  and 
i0d<rra<fiv ;  and  the  bearing  which  the  prophet  has  in  view  in  the 
first  instance  is  certainly  a  bearing  of  sickness  or  pain  rather 
than  svn.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  by  this  bearing  can  be 
meant  only  either  a  taking  away  and  healing  of  ills,  or  else  a 
bearing  of  them  simply  on  the  heart,  a  sympathetic  feeling  for 
those  who  lie  under  them.  But  if  this  were  all,  the  apposite- 
ness  of  the  citation  would  be  somewhat  obscure.  For  its  force 
becomes  apparent  only  when  we  mark  its  application  to  cases 
of  miraculous  healing,  and  when  we  grasp  the  deeper  meaning 
of  the  miracles,  as  evidential  incidents  indicating  in  the  palpa- 
ble language  of  fact  Christ's  power  to  deal  with  the  soul  and 
its  inner  ills, — as  cleansings  of  the  stream,  in  short,  illustrative 
of  a  cleansing  of  the  fountain  of  our  ailments.  Besides 
Gesenius's  idea  of  the  passage,  while  it  obliterates  the  force 
of  the  word  which  forms  the  very  point  of  the  citation,  aur^f, 
Himself  J  in  his  own  person,  took  our  infirmities,  also  fails  to 
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keep  for  the  original  verbfl,  as  represented  by  the  tku&i  and 
fjSa<rratf6f,  their  proper  import,  by  which,  in  however  bald  a 
sense  we  understand  these  infirmities  and  sicknesses,  we  are 
put  in  mind  of  ills  taken  on,  and  thereby  removed,  by  another. 
But  when  we  speak  of  that  as  being  done  with  ills  not  proper 
to  the  person  doing  it,  we  speak  of  what  is  really  a  substitution. 
And  even  supposing  that,  with  Gesenius,  we  restrict  the  quota- 
tion to  the  utmost  literaUty  of  sense,  it  surely  does  not  follow 
that  such  an  employment  of  the  sentence  is  conclusive  against 
the  view  of  a  real  expiation,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  that 
Matthew  puts  forward  this  application  as  the  only  possible 
application  of  the  prophetic  words.     The  Septuagint,  therefore, 
fairly  strikes  the  deeper  truth  in  the  sentence  when  it  renders 
at  once,  ouro;  ra;  afia^rlag  fifiZt  fi^it.    Another  matter  of  a 
verbal  kind  on  which  he  lays  stress  in  his  exposition  is  the 
supposedly  plural  usage  of  ^D?  in  verse  8,— for  the  transgres- 
sion of  my  people  the  stroke  was  on  him  (them), — ^by  which 
the  reference  to  a  single  individual  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
strict  idea  of  a  substitution  are  imagined  to  be  annulled.     But 
not  to  speak  of  the  various  rendering  TWcht  it  is  now  admitted 
by  the  best  Hebraists,  such  as  Ewald,  that  this  form  may  be 
singular  as  well  as  plural.     And  then  beyond  such  minor 
criticisms,  he  faUs  back  on  the  notion  that  the  substitution, 
which  appears  here  is  only  such  as  may  pass  between  man  and, 
Tnan.    In  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Old 
Testament,  he  adduces  a  variety  of  instances.     But  any  candid 
consideration  of  these  passages  will  shew  at  once  that  they 
want  the  marks  of  any  real  vicarious  standing,  and  fail  just  in 
those  elements  which  are  most  characteristic  of  this  paragraph. 
For  in  the  case  of  the  children  visited  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  (Exod.  xx.  6),  there  is  no  exemption  from  suflFering  for 
sin  on  the  fathers*  part  by  reason  of  the  children's  implication : 
in  that  of  Achan  (Joshua  vii.),  the  fact  that  the  people  are  in 
some  sense  involved  in  his  guilt,  is  evidenced  by  the  inability 
of  the  army  to  stand  before  the  men  of  Ai,  but  Achan  himself 
and  his  house  are  also  destroyed :  in  that  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba  (2  Sam.  xii.),  the  doom  of  death  on  the  child  does  not 
free  the  king  from  suffering,  neither  does  it  expiate  the  guilt 
of  his  sin, — ^for  the  forgiveness  of  God  was  already  his  before 
the  event:  in  that  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.), 
there  was  sin  on  the  people's  part  as  well  as  on  the  king's,  and 
there  was  suffering  on  the  king's  part  as  well  as  on  the  people's : 
in  that  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  there  was  probably  guilt  on  the 
side  of  the  familjr  as  well  as  himself,  and  there  was  retributive 
vengeance  on  himself  as  well  as  the  family :  as  to  the  case 
cited  from  Daniel  (xi.  35),  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  point 
brought  into  view  is  the  purifying  and  testing  power  of  aflSic- 
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tion,  as  felt  in  personal  experience,  or  as  recognised  through 
the  example  of  others  :  and  as  to  Isaiah  xliii.  3,  where  Egypt 
is  said  to  be  given  as  Aransoni  for  Israel,  we  need  only  remark 
that  in  criticising  De  Wette's  appeal  to  Proverbs  xxi.  18,  as 
favouring  the  idea  of  a  merely  figurative  substitution,  Oesenius 
himself  admits  that  there  is  at  least  a  wide  difference  between 
the  "^^  of  these  passages  and  the  ti\f^  of  this.  Thus  it  is  clear, 
that  in  all  these  instances,  the  two  main  and  characteristic 
qualities  are  missing,  viz.,  a  true  immunity  from  participation 
in  the  guilt  on  the  side  of  the  supposedly  vicarious  party,  and 
a  real  exemption  from  the  proper  penalties  of  that  guilt  on  the 
side  of  the  actual  offender ;  and  this  whole  conception  of  a 
substitutionaiy  standing  between  man  and  man,  in  Gesenius's 
apprehension  of  it,  is  not  found  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  deal  with  an  exegete  like 
Hofmann,  whose  view  of  the  atonement  is  a  more  subtle  one, 
and  whose  interpretations  partake  of  the  same  character.  It 
will  suffice,  however,  at  present  to  select  simply  an  example  or 
two  of  the  method  in  which  he  treats  the  great  vicarious 
phrases  here.  Thus,  in  commenting  on  the  words, — the  chas- 
tisement for  our  pea^e  was  upon  hi/m^  he  denies  that  they 
imply  any  punishment  in  the  sense  of  satisfaction  to  law,  and 
holds  that  they  denote  a  chastisement  that  proves  for  our 
good.  If  the  people  had  borne  this  chastisement  themselves, 
he  argues,  it  would  have  been  something  to  bring  them  to 
repentance :  and  why,  then,  he  asks,  should  it  be  anjrthing 
dmerent,  though  it  happens  to  be  borne  by  another  ?  In  his 
view,  it  is  only  meant  that  an  infliction  which,  falling  on  them- 
selves, would  have  been  for  the  correction  of  their  sin,  falls  upon 
another,  while  working  the  same  salutary  effect  on  them  in 
the  form  of  penitence.  So  with  the  phrase, — the  Lord  caused 
light  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  This  he  illustrates 
by  a  curious  analogy,  arguing  that,  just  as  the  blood  of  a 
murdered  man  comes  back  upon  the  murderer  in  the  shape  of 
bloodguiltiness  and  the  sense  of  vengeance,  so  sin  comes  back 
upon  the  sinner,  only  that  in  this  case  the  sin  is  not  left  thus 
to  overtake  the  actual  sinners,  but  is  laid  or  made  to  come 
upon  another.  But,  as  Delitzsch  pertinently  asks,  if  the  sin 
turns  back  upon  the  sinner  in  this  shape  of  punishment,  why 
should  those  sins  that  are  made  to  light  on  this  Servant,  come 
upon  him  in  a  different  way, — in  a  mode  of  evil  which  is  no 
punishment  properly  inflicted  on  him?  Again,  in  discussing 
the  clause, — ^fhis  soul  shall  make  a  tresjpass-offerina,  he  takes 
the  people  there  to  be  the  actor, — if  thou,  Israel,  shalt  make  his 
soul  a  trespass-offering^  and  puts  forward  this  as  a  phraseology 
comparable,  not  so  much  with  the  terms  of  the  law  as  with  the 
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language  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  w;  ^^ixoM^futra  rtZ  xS^fuv 
iytv^hi/MK  And  his  idea  is,  that  as  the  Servant's  life  was 
a  sting  in  their  conscience,  and  a  constant  condemnation 
of  themselves,  the  people  make  his  soul  a  trespass-offering,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  supposed  to  rid  themselves  of  that  life  as 
men  rid  themselves  of  an  object  which,  so  long  as  it  is  before 
their  view,  pricks  them  with  the  consciousness  of  their  evil, 
and  serves  as  their  ceaseless  accuser.  Then  on  the  general 
subject,  he  remarks  that  all  these  terms  convey  two  facts, — 
that  this  Servant  bore  the  people's  pains,  and  that  he  bore  sJso 
their  sin ;  but  he  denies  that  either  of  these  is  equivalent  to 
sapng  that  the  punishment  of  these  sins  was  effected  in  him, 
or  that  his  suffenngs  were  of  a  substitutionary  character,  or  that 
his  self-sacrifice  was  an  antitype  to  the  legal  offerings ;  and 
holds,  consequently,  that  what  these  weighty  sajdngs  really 
bear  out  is  simply  that  these  sins  of  the  people  were  the  cause  of 
suffering  to  him,  and  that  this  suffering  of  his  was  the  means 
of  good  to  the  people.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  Hof- 
mann's  peculiar  view  of  the  atonement,  which,  allowing  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  substitution,  but  reducing  all  to  the  one  great  idea 
of  the  manifestation  and  reconstitution  of  a  true  relationship  of 
love  between  God  and  man,  excludes  the  reality  of  the  penal 
element  on  the  side  of  the  Redeemer.  But  how  far  such  inter- 
pretations fail  in  doing  justice  to  the  pregnant,  sacrificial 
phraseology  of  this  paragraph,  ought  now  to  be  clear  enough. 
Nor  need  it  be  a  more  arduous  task  to  exhibit  the  insufliciency 
of  those  renderings  of  such  terms  into  which  men  like  Bushnell 
are  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  their  "  moral  view  "  of  the 
atonement,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  example  of  that  fertile 
American  writer  himself,  who,  while  admitting  that  these 
figures  in  our  passage  "refer,  more  or  less  clearly,  to  judicial 
and  penal  processes ;  as  if  CSirist,  the  subject,  were  somehow 
punitively  handled  in  our  place,"  seeks  a  refuge  from  the  full 
legal  force  of  such  figures,  in  the  observation,  that  "  we  have 
here  and  there  a  mark  put  in  which  indicates  moral  effect,  and 
turns  the  meaning  quite  away  from  the  understanding  of  a 
literal  punishment ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  '  peace '  that  follows 
chastisement,  and  the  healing  that  follows  the  stripes."*  Does 
not  the  survey  of  the  vagaries  and  expedients  to  which  men  like 
these  are  driven  by  their  criticism,  confirm  us  the  more  in  the 
truth  of  the  ordinary  rendering  of  these  terms  ?  And  if  we  have 
shewn  thus  that  all  theories  of  a  collective  servant  of  God  are 
inadequate,  and  that  the  passage  speaks  clearly  of  a  single 
person,  and  of  that  person  in  a  substitutionary  position,  are  we 
not  constrained  to  hold  by  the  oldest  interpretation  as  also  the 

*  '*  The  VicariouB  Sacrifice,"  p.  410. 
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tmest,  and  in  the  face  of  such  findings  may  we  not  say  with 
the  godly  and  scholarly  Seiler  of  Erlangen,  that  "  to  him  who 
rejects  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  prophecies  and  their 
Wfilmentj  everything  seems  askance  and  crooked  when  he 
casts  his  careless  eye  over  the  passages  in  the  prophets  which 
wntiin  divine  predictions :  and  he  transforms  the  prophets 
themselves  into  visionaries  f '♦ 

We  have  spoken  of  this  as  the  Climax  of  Messianic  Prophecy. 
^  its  unrivalled  supremacy  as  a  glorious  testimony  to  the 
trneMessias,  and  to  him  as  the  Surety,  may  not  be  a  thesis 
tedims  or  arduous  to  establish.    It  is  the  culmination  of  Old 
Testament  scripture,  as  presenting  the  grandest  and  the  most 
^^iwiing,  the  most  opulent  and  the  most  sympathetic,  the  most 
complex  and  the  most  harmonious  of  all  the  pictures  shewn 
brforehand  to  Israel  of  Israel's  own  Consolation.    There  are 
other  pedictions,  both  earlier  and  later,  that  touch  some  of 
the  varied  features  in  this  finished  Messianic  portraiture.    But 
here  80  many  of  these  are  at  once  intensified  m  their  colouring, 
^  gathered  together  into  one  thrilling  panorama,  that  pro- 
phecy mounts  to  its  zenith,  and  is  seen  transcending  all  its  past 
^  anticipating  all  its  future.     Delicate  and  priceless  are  the 
threads  that  are  interwoven  in  this  divinely-artistic  pattern 
of  Heariame  hope, — tender  and  irridescent  are  the  strokes  that 
^poee  this  mystic  delineation.     It  is  a  scene  painted  on  a 
^  background,  but  the  streaming  glories  of  Immanuel's  land 
wflbse  it,  and  both  the  lights  and  the  shadows  in  it  are  more 
Wdly  diawn  than  elsewhere.    Thus  we  have  here  the  deepest 
^^'"wlings  of  Messiah's  humiliation.     This  is  the  true  De 
^fundis  of  the  Surety.    In  other  utterances  prophecy  deals 
"f  peference  with  the  kingly  honour  and  imperial  dominion  ; 
^  while  it  has  its  passages  descriptive  of  the  subiection  and 
^fepression,  these   are  comparatively  partial,  incidental,  and 
!*fcwe.    But  all  that  is  dim  and  indistinct  in  what  precedes 
IS  ilhiminated  here.   The  doubtful  oracle  of  the  Protevangelium, 
^  its  presage  of  a  bruising  of  the  woman's  seed,  the  Baca- 
^^urings  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  "  dark  and  cloudy  words  " 
w  other  prophecies  are  here  kindled  into  luminous  meaning, 
^▼en  some  of  Isaiah's  own  depositions  on  the  subject  of 
Jehovah's  Servant  would  be  but  half  intelligible  were  it  not  for 
|he  Kght  cast  back  upon  them  from  this  torch  of  truth ;  and 
'^  we  read,  in  the  49th  chapter,  of  the  address  by  the  Lord 
|he  Bedeemer  to  "  one  whom  Toa/n  despiseth,  to  hvm  whom, 
1*8  notion  abhorreth,  to  a  servcmt  of  rulers/*  or  in  the  50th 
*»pt€r,  of  One  who  "  gave  his  hack  to  the  smiters,  amd  his 


♦  "Die  WeUsagung  und  ihre  ErfUllung,"  p.  366-7,  as  quoted  in  Py® 
^*«i*h'«  "  Sw»ifice  and  Priesthood  of  JesusChmt,"  p.  248. 
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cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hairs"  we  feel  that  in  these 
and  kindred  revelations,  we  catch  glimpses  of  some  advandng 
mystery  which  might  lie  largely  beneath  the  horizon  were  it 
not  for  the  clearer  unveilings  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  here. 
For  it  is  not  simply  the  bare  fact  of  the  Servant's  humiliation 
that  is  before  us  now,  but  very  much  of  its  detail,  and  the 
choicest  secrets  of  its  explanation.  The  nature,  the  cause,  the 
issue,  the  circumstances,  the  inmost  significance  of  his  sub- 
jection are  all  unfolded  here.  The  deepest  insight  is  given  us 
into  his  agonies  of  soul  no  less  than  his  pains  of  body,  and  the 
apprehension,  the  arraignment,  the  condemnation,  the  very 
manner  of  death,  the  very  place  of  burial,  are  all  indicated. 
Here  he  is  not  One  who  comes  with  the  flashing  splendours 
that  fix  men's  gaze,  or  who  rises  up  like  the  cedar  with  a 
shadowing  shroud  and  of  an  high  stature,  of  which  we  read 
in  Ezekiel,  but  he  grows  up  like  the  slender  root-sucker  out  of 
the  barren  soil  of  the  fallen  house  of  David,  without  all  dazzling 
comeliness  of  earthly  beauty  to  make  the  world  covet  his 
presence,  rejected  of  men  so  that  the  great  keep  aloof  fiiom 
him,  with  a  life  stricken  through  by  pains,  with  grief  as  his 
familiar  friend,  and  producing  an  impression  upon  the  mass  by 
his  inglorious  appearance  such  as  to  make  them  hide  their 
faces  from  him.  Thus  we  are  shewn  how  low  he  was  to  be  in 
his  lot,  how  abject  his  estate  |  was  to  prove,  how  absolute  the 
denial  of  his  claims,  how  certainly  and  how  shamefully  he 
should  be  taken  by  men's  wicked  hands  and  slain,  and  yet 
withal  how  strangely  this  crushing  burden  of  his  sorrow  should 
be  due  to  alien  oflfences,  how  unique  the  phenomenon  it  should 
exhibit  in  the  perfect  willingness  and  unimpeachable  righteous- 
ness of  him  who  bears  it,  and  how  singular  and  glorious  an  object 
should  adhere  to  it  in  the  removal  of  other  men's  iniquities. 
And  in  such  vivid  and  quickening  language  is  the  taJe  told  us 
of  the  dishonouring  of  his  sacred  person,  the  embittering  of  his 
holy  life,  and  the  finishing  of  his  passion,  that  in  this  passage, 
as  in  no  other,  we  hear  the  mellow  voice  of  prophecy  narrating 
how  it  "  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,"  and  it  is  only  in  the  train 
of  this  grandest  revelation  that  we  are  introduced  to  others, 
as  in  Zechariah,  which  display  the  evident  insignia  of  the 
depression  as  well  as  the  glory. 

And  if  it  is  thus  with  the  humiliation,  it  is  not  less  so  with 
the  exaltation.  We  have  here  the  meridian  of  Messiah's 
honour  and  the  very  penetralia  of  his  reward.  The  expression 
of  that  recompense  is  affluent,  and  penetrating,  and  analytic 
beyond  all  parallel  We  have  its  index  first  in  the  mention  of 
the  Servant's  destiny  to  be  exalted,  and  extolled,  amd  very 
high — three  different  phrases  in  which  Stier  sees  an  allusion 
to  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  session  of  Christ,  and  in 
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"which,  at  least,  a  certain  gradation  is  marked  from  the  simple 
notion  of  rising  in  WiJ,  to  that  oi  raising  oneself  in  Vi^p,  and  to 
the  last  result  in  the  state  of  a  perpetual  glorious  elevation  in 
rJ3|.  That  final  exaltation,  some  faint  conception  of  which  is 
thus  sought  to  be  conveyed  at  the  very  outset  by  the  use  of 
these  three  several  words  denoting  so  many  different  degrees 
of  advancement,  has  its  strange  earnest  again  adduced  in  the 
record  of  the  honourable  burial  so  marvellously  ordained  to 
take  the  place  of  the  appointed  grave  with  the  criminals.  And 
then  the  paragraph,  ere  it  closes,  displays  the  various  consti- 
tuents of  this  recompense  of  Messiah  in  a  remarkable  succes- 
sion. For,  first,  he  sfiaU  see  seed.  His  shall  be  the  rapture 
of  beholding  a  mighty  and  ever-enlarging  communion  of 
spiritual  descendants  built  up  on  the  basis  of  his  mission. 
Second,  he  shall  prolong  his  days.  For  (with  the  Syriac,  the 
Vulgate,  Vitringa,  and  most  others  reckoning)  these  words  as  a 
distinct  clause  and  dissenting  from  Lowth's  proposed  connec- 
tion— he  shall  see  a  seed  thcU  shall  proton^/  their  days, 
although  that  has  some  support  in  the  mma  ^ax^ojS/ov  of  the 
LXX,  we  find  here  the  kingly  promise,  made  to  David,  given 
also  to  this  Servant  out  of  David's  stock,  the  promise  of  long 
life.  Third,  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  by  his 
hand.  He  shall  have  the  joy  of  seeing  Jehovah's  counsel  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  his  instrumentaUty.  Fourth,  on 
cbccowrd  of  the  toil  of  his  sovl  he  shall  see! — He  shall  be 
satisfied!  His  shall  be  an  inner  vision  yielding  him  a 
perennial,  beatific  satisfaction.  Fifth,  by  his  knowledge  he 
shall  justify  many.  Having  borne  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  and 
proved  himself  God's  righteous  servant,  he  shall  earn  the  right 
and  enjoy  the  power  of  bringing  righteousness  to  the  unrighteous. 
And  sixth,  he  shall  possess  vast  authority  and  ^ctended 
dominioUy  for  Jehovah  will  give  him  a  portion  in  the  mighty, 
and  then  he  himself  will  distribute  out  of  the  spoil  to  the 
strong.  In  other  words,  God  is  to  make  the  lords  of  earth 
submissive  to  him,  and  then  this  conqueror,  who  has  ever  with 
him  .his  own  that  are  his  strong  ones  in  the  battle  (for  so  we 
take  the  import  of  verse  1 2),  in  the  generous  spirit  of  the  true 
victor,  will  make  these  strong  comrades  of  his  sharers  in  all 
his  blood-bought  trophies.  Thus  we  have  here  the  uncovering 
of  the  inmost  springs  of  Messiah's  honour.  Other  prophecies 
may  equal  or  surpass  this  one  in  the  elaborate  and  circum- 
stanticd  exposition  of  his  glory  in  its  extension,  but  this  one  tran- 
scends them  all  in  its  comprehension.  For  while  these  dazzle 
us  with  the  brilliant  display  of  a  kingdom,  and  a  power  over 
earth  and  earth's  princes  as  determined  for  his  heirship,  this 
comes  in  from  the  external  to  the  internal — ^yea,  into  the  very 
holy  of  holies.    These  others  exhibit  the  glowing  figure  of  the 
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Star  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  out  of  Israel,  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  host,  the  Breaker,  the  Wonderful,  the  Lord  that  its 
at  Jehovah's  right  hand,  with  his  enemies  for  his  footstool 
But  this  goes  beyond  the  world-wide  sovereignty  and  the 
homage  of  princes,  and  lifts  the  veil  from  off  the  heart  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  ojpens  up  the  secret  sources  of  his  most 
private  and  personal  glorification,  and  shews  us  how  he  who 
divides  spoil  with  the  strongs  and  compels  kings  to  shut  their 
mouths  before  him,  has  also  the  materials  of  a  yet  sublimer 
reward,  and  a  more  unapproachable  exaltation  in  all  these 
ineffable  beatitudes  of  the  Father's  good  pleasure  and  his  own 
untroubled  satisfaction,  the  grateful  inner  vision  which  makes 
his  soul  its  own  inexpressible  fruition,  and  the  transporting 
spectacle  of  an  ever-increasing  spiritual  generation  and  an 
ever-prevailing  capacity  to  justify  many  imrighteous.  Nor  is 
it  only  that  these  two  estates,  the  humiliation  and  the  ex- 
altation, are  set  each  of  them  by  itself  in  so  unrivalled  a 
colouring  here.  Their  profound  inner  connections  are  also 
most  vividly  illustrated.  They  are  seen  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  the  humiliation  as  the  condition 
to  the  exaltation,  the  dominion  as  springing  out  of  the  subjec- 
tion, the  glory  as  the  fruit  of  the  suffering.  It  is  as  Jehovah's 
Servant  deals  prudently  that  he  is  exalted,  and  extolled,  and 
made  verv  high ;  it  is  because  he  did  no  violence,  neither  vxis 
any  deceit  in  his  mouth,  that  he  has  his  grave  with  the  rich ; 
it  is  only  on  condition  that  his  soul  make  a  trespass-offering, 
that  he  shall  see  seed ;  it  is  only  because  he  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death  that  the  portion  is  to  be  divided  for  him  with 
the  great.  And  through  all  Jehovah's  good  pleasure  is  also 
depicted  as  the  ori^nating  and  moving  cause,  and  Jehovah's 
arm  is  shewn  as  the  power  which  lays  on  the  Servant  the 
iniquity  of  all  and  gives  the  prolongation  of  his  life  and  all 
the  other  elements  of  his  rewaid,  so  that  here  we  are  placed  in 
the  very  midst  between  the  "  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow,"  and  watch  them  in  their  meeting-pointy  and 
view  the  nexus  or  vinculum  which  makes  of  these  twain  one. 
And  along  with  the  estates,  we  have  here,  too,  the  completed 
prophetic  presentation  of  the  offi/^es  of  Messiah.  Elsewhere 
we  have  tne  clear  signs  of  the  prophetic  function,  as  in  the 
announcement  of  a  prophet  greater  than  Moses,  or  of  the 
priesthood,  even  in  its  eternity,  as  in  the  assurance  of  the 
110th  Psalm,  that  he  shall  be  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedek,  or  of  the  kingship  as  in  the  45th  Psalm,  and 
many  another  scripture.  But  here  we  find  all  three  entering 
into  one  person  and  constituting  one  official  character.  Some 
of  the  less  obtrusive  points  have  a  special  interest  in  this  lic^ht 
Thus  is  it  with  the  mention  of  the  knowledge  in  particular; 
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for  that  may  be  either  an  objective  or  subjective  knowledge, 
either  the  knowledge  possessed  of  him  by  others,  or  the 
knowledge  he  himself  enjoys.  And  while  the  former  is  the 
simpler  idea,  and  the  one  accepted  by  most,  the  latter  is  the 
deeper  conception,  and  bears  that  one  of  those  qualities  which 
lent  him  the  capacity  for  justifying  many,  was  his  own  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  Lord's  counsel,  his  own  familiar 
insight  into  his  Father's  mind.  And  thus  in  these  hints  of  the 
wisdom  characterising  his  dealing,  and  the  knowledge  enjoyed 
or  communicated  of  Jehovah's  truth  and  purpose,  we  see  the 
prophet ;  in  the  sprinkling  of  the  nations  and  the  pouring  out 
of  the  soul  unto  death,  and  the  intercession  for  transgressors, 
we  see  the  priest ;  in  the  dividing  of  the  spoil  we  see  the  king. 
Yea,  we  have  here  more  than  the  prophet,  for  this  is  one  who 
has  the  knowledge  and  the  vision  in  himself  and  for  ever,  and 
not  from  another  or  on  occasion ;  and  more  than  the  priest,  for 
this  is  one  who  makes  his  own  soul  the  sacrifice ;  and,  more 
even  than  the  king,  for  this  is  one  before  whom  the  world's 
sovereigns  are  speechless,  and  who  among  princes  finds  no  peer. 
Again,  we  have  here  Messiah's  oblation  in  its  most  perfect 
exposition.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  truths 
expressed  in  the  terms  vicarious,  expiation,  substitution,  and 
the  like,  so  deeply  and  clearly  engraven  as  in  this  para^aph. 
The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  import  of  (jhrist's 
sufferings,  and  specially  its  doctrine  of  the  pre-eminent  value 
attaching  to  His  death,  have  this  as  their  foundation.  And  if 
there  be  found  in  other  passages  intimations  of  the  peculiar 
significance  of  these  sufferings  and  that  death,  and  if  perchance 
there  be  elsewhere  hints  even  of  their  expiatory  worth  and  of 
the  bearer's  substitutionary  and  representative  character,  there 
is,  at  least,  one  element  in  his  atonement  which  seems  to  be  re- 
served for  this  prophecy  to  produce,  namely,  the  specific  element 
of  satisfaction.  It  is  in  this,  again,  that  we  see  the  deepest 
significance  of  the  introduction  of  the  trespass-offering.  For, 
while  all  the  diverse  orders  of  Levitical  oblations  had  their 
own'  characteristic  ideas,  and  while  the  burnt-offering,  for  ex- 
ample, expressed  consecration  and  devotion,  the  meat-offering 
thajiksgiving  and  dependent  acknowledgment,  the  peace-offering 
reconcmation  and  fellowship,  and  the  sin-offering  expiation,  this 
trespass-offering  had  also  its  own  peculiar  conception  to  em- 
body, and  that  wa^  the  conception  of  compensation,  or  legal 
recompence  and  restitution.  And  while  it  stood  on  the  same 
platform  with  the  sin-offering,  it  still  differed  decisively  from 
it  by  marks  which  have  been  variously  understood,  but  of 
which  these  three,  at  least,  seem  well  established,  namely,  that 
the  personality  of  the  priest  comes  out  more  prominently  ;  that 
it  was  an  oblation  presented  also  by  a  single  individual,  while 
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the  sin-offering  was  presented  by  or  for  the  congr^ation  ;  and 
that  it  added  to  the  more  general  idea  of  expiation  the  more 
precise  idea  of  satisfaction.  It  conveyed  the  notions  of  law 
and  indebtedness,  legal  demand  and  legal  discharge,  wrong 
done  and  judicial  restitution  exacted  and  given,  debt  incurred 
and  compensatory  payment  required  and  rendered.  And  thus, 
by  introducing  into  prominent  notice  the  conceptions  of  the 
offence  done  to  Qod*8  righteousness  by  sin  and  the  necessary 
settlement  of  its  requirements  in  the  removal  of  sin,  the  vio- 
lence done  to  God's  rule  and  the  necessary  adjustment  of  its 
claims  in  the  remission  of  sin,  this  prophecy,  which  designates 
Messiah's  oblation  as  a  trespass-offering  in  his  soul  or  life, 
complements  all  other  descriptions  of  his  representative  and 
vicarious  standing,  and  adds  the  last  stroke  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment's anticipations  of  the  complete  doctrine  of  his  sufferings 
and  death,  by  lifting  so  clearly  into  view  the  truth  that  this 
atonement  was  one  that  made  a  due  compensation  to  the 
demands  of  God's  law,  and  a  due  satisfaction  to  the  necessities 
of  God  s  justice. 

Once  more,  we  find  here  the  most  graphic  prophetic  enuncia- 
tion of  the  union  between  Messiah  and  His  Israel.  It  is  the 
Old  Testament's  presage  of  the  New  Testament's  richer  testi- 
mony to  the  oneness  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Head  and  the  members  in  one  mystical  body. 
This  lies  embedded  in  the  very  designation,  servant  of  the 
Lord;  and  only  when  we  grasp  what  is  embodied  in  that 
appellation  can  we  do  full  justice  to  this  glorious  paragraph. 
For  if  the  more  ordinary  theory  held  by  orthodox  interpreters 
is  correct  in  discerning  the  personal  Messiah  in  this  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  it  often  errs  somewhat  by  defect  in  making  no  proper 
account  of  Israel's  own  position,  as  also  the  Lord's  servant  To 
Israel  this  title  is  repeatedly  ascribed,  as  in  xli.  8,  9,  xliv.  21, 
xlviii.  20,  &c.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Messiah  himself 
seems,  at  least  once,  to  be  called  Israel  (xlix.  3).  Thus  the 
Messiah  and  the  people  are  made  one.  He  who  is  Jehovah's 
Servant  is  also  his  Israel ;  and  they  who  are  his  Israel  are  also 
liis  Servant  It  is  when  we  catch  the  real  import  of  this 
interchange  and  identification  that  we  discover  how  the  divine 
idea  of  the  mystical  union  underlies  this  paragraph,  and  also 
learn  how  naturally  Messiah's  sufferings  must  have  a  substitu- 
tional value  for  Israel  For  how  does  the  prophetic  doctrine 
then  unfold  itself?  Israel,  as  the  nation,  is  first  set  forward  as 
marked  out  by  election  and  destination  to  be  the  servant  of 
God.  But  the  whole  elect  people  thus  appointed  to  realise  in 
a  vocation  of  perfect  obedience  this  ideal  of  Jehovah's  servant 
denies  its  calling.  Thus  there  opens  up  a  distinction  in  Israel 
between  the  spiritual  seed  and  the  carnal ;  and  in  a  more  precise 
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sense,  the  Israel  that  is  such,  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but 
according  to  the  spirit,  becomes  God's  servant.  But  even  this 
narrower  Israel  comes  far  short  of  its  vocation ;  and  hence 
another  subject,  and  one  of  an  altogether  peculiar  position  and 
character,  is  needed.  This  is  the  Messias,  who  at  last  fulfils 
the  perfect  obedience  proper  to  the  true  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
But  as  this  Messias,  who  springs  from  the  stock  of  the 
people,  and  is  himself  a  true  Israelite,  also  suffers  in  his 
obedience,  and  that  too  for  sins  which  are  theirs,  and  not  his 
own,  these  sufferings  must  have  an  import  passing  beyond 
himself,  and  form  something  of  a  clearing  value  to  them.  And 
thus  by  his  expiation  the  new  relation  is  constituted  between 
the  Israel  to  whose  lineage  he  belongs,  and  the  Lord  whose 
Servant  he  is.  They  at  length  become  really  Jehovah's  servants ; 
Israel  reaches  in  him  its  goal;  and  a  true  church  at  last 
becomes  a  possibility.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  V.  CEhler, 
by  the  figure  of  a  cathedral-ascent,  in  which  we  are  carried  step 
by  step  from  the  broad  space  covered  by  foundation  and  walls 
up  to  the  summit  with  its  dizzy  point,  where  the  crass  is 
pknted.  Still  better  is  the  similitude  used  by  Delitzsch,  who 
compares  the  prophetic  exposition  of  the  idea  of  Jehovah's 
servant  to  a  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  was  Israel  as  a  whole 
nation,  the  central  section  that  spiritual  Israel  within  it,  and 
the  apex  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  who  springs  out  of  Israel 
Thus  the  Messias  is  the  core  of  the  people,  the  centre  of  a 
circle  constituted  by  the  people,  and  in  him  is  realised  the 
true  and  perfect  ideal  at  once  of  Israel  and  of  Jehovah's 
servant.  To  this  intent  are  the  Messias  and  Israel  identified  ; 
and  from  this  expansive  conception  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
we  can  understand  how  truly  Christ  and  his  people  are  here 
prefigured  as  one,  how  consistently  Israel  may  be  designated 
the  Lord's  servant,  and  the  Lord's  servant,  in  the  person  of  this 
Messias,  be  designated  Israel,  and  how  naturally  the  prophet 
can  pass  firom  this  delineation  of  the  sufferings  and  glory  of 
Christ  at  once  to  a  similar  entrancing  annunciation  of  the  glory 
of  the  Church  that  suffers  with  him. 

These  are  but  some  of  those  inimitable  characteristics  which, 
without  controversy,  challenge  for  this  passage  the  imperial 
honour  of  ranking  as  the  climax  of  Messianic  prophecy.  But 
how  shall  we  speak  worthily  of  this  priceless  crown  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  which  Luther  declared  that,  as  a  matter  of  most 
personal  interest,  every  Christian  should  be  able  to  repeat  it  by 
heart  ?  We  read  sometimes  of  signal  instances  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  individual  verses  of  Scripture,  of  a  single  text  of  the 
Bomans  bringing  swift  conversion  to  an  Augustine,  and  the 
like.  But  what  a  history  will  this  paragraph  be  shewn  to  have 
had  when  all  the  eyes  confess  themselves  which  it  has  arrested 
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and  thrilled  into  tears  of  godly  penitence,  and  all  the  stony 
hearts  unbosom  themselves  which  this  Cardiphouia  of  the 
Messiah  has  melted  and  transformed.  Exquisitely  has  it  been 
described  as  the  golden  passional  of  the  Old  Testament  evan- 
gelist, for  it  is  Scripture  in  travail  and  pain  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  it;  it  is  prophecy  bearing  in  its  body  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  shadows  of  Gethsemane  and  the  sixth  hour's 
darkness  brood  over  it,  but  it  is  transfused  also  by  the  lucent 
splendours  of  the  Mount,  and  the  untold  glories  of  Olivet  and 
the  silver  light  of  the  cloud  that  received  him  out  of  sight. 
Here  is  the  place  of  skulls,  but  here  too  are  the  gates  of  the  hill 
of  God  lifted  up  that  the  King  may  enter.  It  is  as  if  we  saw 
another  linger  than  that  of  Pilate  pointing  solemnly  to  the 
figui-e  of  one  "taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment,**  with  the 
alternating  appeal :  Behold  the  man  !  Beiwld  your  king  ! 
For  the  Ecce  Homo  of  the  Old  Testament  is  before  us,  but  also 
the  Ecce  Rex.  And  what  phrase  or  touch  is  meaningle^  or 
what  line  could  we  willingly  miss  ?  Speaking  of  certain  matters 
in  the  Pentateuch,  which,  on  a  hasty  view  might  seem  purpose- 
less in  a  record  of  divine  truth,  Augustine  illustrates  the 
rashness  of  so  superficial  a  judgment  by  the  striking  figure  o{ 
the  harp,  in  which  only  those  few  strings  that  are  struck  give 
forth  the  music,  and  yet  all  things  in  the  instrument  have 
their  object  and  their  use,  and  are  so  fitted  together  as  to 
minister  to  the  parts  that  emit  the  melody.  But  of  this 
prophecy  we  might  rather  say,  that  it  is  a  full-stringed  instru- 
ment, divinely  wrought,  in  which  every  member  gives  forth  its 
articulate  sound,  and  each  chord  is  instinct  with  the  voice  of 
man's  Surety,  and  all  its  unmatched  components  combine  in 
one  great  harmony  to  swell  the  "  grave  sweet  melody"  of  the 
Old  Testament's  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  the  cross.  Careful 
and  reverent,  truly,  is  the  treatment  it  demands  and  merits ; 
and  to  apply  to  it  the  processes  of  criticism  seems  like  the  rude 
and  presumptuous  handling  of  something  too  precious  and 
delicate  for  common  touch.  Only  with  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  apostolic  (p^mT^  tig  rh  tfflof^yfA  can  it  be  rightly  approached. 
And  when  we  survey  the  perplexing  history  of  the  efforts  of  a 
mistaken  criticism  to  extrude  from  this  most  glorious  page  of 
Israel's  Scriptures  the  presence  of  Israel's  Consolation,  and  when 
we  trace  the  devious  course,  constant  only  in  its  inconstancy, 
and  continuous  only  in  its  discontinuity,  which  a  non-Messianic, 
non-substitutional  exposition  has  run,  we  shall  learn  of  the 
Lord's  servant  that  he  has  been  the  Misinterpreted,  no  less  than 
the  Bejected  One,  and  we  shall  feel  that  the  old  adage  which 
serves  as  the  unfurled  banner  of  the  Christian  life  is  worthy 
also  of  erection  as  the  oriflamme  of  a  reasonable  exegesis — 
Via  Onuds,  Via  Lucis.  S.  D.  F.  & 
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Art.  VI. — History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to 
Charlema^/ne, 

History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  William 
Edward  Hartfole  Leckt,  M.A.  In  Two  Yolames.  Second  Edition. 
London :  Longmans,  Green ,  &  Co.     1869. 

rIS  is  an  eminently  scholarly  work.     It  abounds  with  the 
traces  of  great  and  laborious  research.     It  is  rich  in  the 
fruits  of  a  ripe  and  varied  erudition.     It  lays  history,  philosophy, 

1)aganism,  Christianity,  ancient  and  modem  literature,  under 
arge  and  easy  tribute  to  its  purpose ;  and,  while  marshalling 
with  a  well  skilled  and  powerful  hand  whatever  they  yield  up, 
it  ranges  along  with  them  those  separate  and  independent 
results  which  flow  only  from  profound  reflection,  and  from  a  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind.  As  the  reader  traverses  the  vast  field 
over  which  it  conducts  him,  he  may  sometimes  stare  at  the 
positions  it  lays  down,  or  question  the  conclusions  it  draws,  or 
reject  the  principles  it  teaches,  or  fail  to  account  for  its  vagueness 
where  it  should  be  definite,  and  for  its  weakness  in  points  where 
it  should  be  strong;  but  he  can  scarcely  lose  the  conviction  that 
he  is  in  close  contact  with  a  guide  most  liberally  endowed  with 
the  culture  and  the  wealth  of  learning. 

Much  of  the  interest  created  by  this  important  work  arises 
from  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.  The  expression  is  almost 
uniformly  clear  and  direct.  It  flows  on  with  a  steady  sweep, 
smooth  and  graceful,  yet  lively  and  vigorous.  At  one  time,  it 
attracts  by  the  rare  force  with  which  its  sentences  are  com- 
pacted together ;  at  another  time,  it  delights  by  its  felicitous 
groupingand  presentation  of  persons  and  things.  In  philosophical 
discussion,  it  is  dignified  and  free,  and  addresses  itself,  rather  to 
the  common  mass  of  intelligent  people  than  to  those  who  may  be 
called  masters  and  adepts  in  that  line  of  things.  In  pure  narra- 
tion, and  in  the  higher  forms  of  historical  delineation,'it  has  many 
of  those  qualities  which  give  a  singular  charm  to  the  pages  of 
Macaulay.  And,  when  treating  of  moral  characteristics  at  par- 
ticular times  within  the  period  it  embraces,  and  tracing  the 
changes  through  which  these  characteristics  passed,  it  proceeds 
in  a  strain  which  is  alwaiys  earnest  and  well  sustained,  and 
which  often  rises  into  genuine  eloquence.  By  these  means,  it 
engages  the  reader's  attention,  and  carries  him  pleasantly  along 
over  its  wide  territory,  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  occupied  with 
matters  affecting  his  own  highest  interests  and  those  of  his 
fellow-men. 

The  subject,  treated  of  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  is  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  momentous  to  which  a  historian  can 
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address  himself.    It  brings  him  face  to  face  with  such  questions 
as  these:  What  is  the  moral  nature  of  man?  Whence  came  the 
moral  sentiments  or  principles  which  men  have  adopted,  and 
how  are  they  to  be  analysea?  What  is  the  standard  or  criterion 
of  morality  in  human  feeling  and  human  action,  how  has  that 
been  framed  and  determined,  and  what  are  the  changes  by  which 
it  has  been  marked?    How  far  has  the  rule  of  morals  been  ob* 
served,  and  to  what  influences  are  the  degrees  to  which  it 
has  been  kept,  or  departed  from,  to  be  ascribed?    These  are 
questions  of  a  most  searching  character,  questions  which  cannot 
be  lightly  handled,  and  which  cannot  be  easily  disposed  of 
in  connection  with  any  section  of  human  history.    But  all  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  them  in  any  relation  in  which 
they  may  be  considered,  is  intensified  by  the  relation  in  which 
thevstand  in  Mr  Lecky's  volumes.    They  meet  him  in  connection 
with  people  of  widely  different  nationalities,  with  society  in 
conditions  of  great  dissimilarity,  with  philosophy  of  schools  not 
only  divergent  but  antagonistic,  with  literature;  legislation,  and 
government  most  diverse  in  their  character  and  tendencies  and 
power,  and  with  outward  circumstances  favourable  and  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  moral  elements.    And  not  only  is 
the  period  during  which  they  meet  him  one  of  gi<eat  extent, 
but  it  is  one  whose  commencement,  whose  progiees,  and 
whose  conclusion  are  marked  by  features  of  the  most  distinctive 
character,  and  by  some  of  the  most  decisive  and  far-reaching 
changes  which  have  ever  affSected  the  conduct  and  the  welfare 
of  men. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr  Leckv  is  alive  to  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  This  must  be  granted 
even  by  those  who  dissent  most  explicitly  from  his  views  and 
teaching  on  points  of  fundamental  importanca  For  it  is  ap- 
parent in  the  spirit  with  which  his  work  is  pervaded,  in  the 
pains  which  he  has  taken  to  accomplish  it  well,  and  in  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  laid  out  his  strength  and  re- 
sources upon  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  closa  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  his  work  would  have  lost  half  its  interest,  and  half 
its  value.  And,  as  it  is,  the  approval  which  it  awakens  is  not 
diminished,  but  increased,  by  the  fact,  that  the  author  had  to 
grapple  with  the  most  serious  questions  on  ground  not  a  little 
encumbered,  and  from  points  of  view  often  novel  and  perplex- 
ing; and,  moreover,  that  he  had  to  do  so  throughout  one  of  the 
longest,  most  critical,  and  most  eventful  periods  of  human 
history.  An  idea  of  the  arduous  nature  of  what  he  set  himself 
to  do  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  simple  statement  of  what 
he  has  done,  as  he  draws  his  history  to  a  close, — 

'*  In  porsning  cor  long  and  chequered  ooorse,  from  Augustas  to 
Oharlemagne,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  types  of  charac- 
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ter,  and  of  many  forma  of  enihnsiasm.  We  have  seen  the  inflaence  of 
universal  empire  expanding,  and  the  inflaence  of  Greek  civilisation 
intensifying,  tiie  sympathies  of  Europe.  We  have  surveyed  the  suc- 
cessive progress  of  Stoicism,  Platonism,  and  Egyptian  philosophies, 
at  once  reflecting  and  guiding  the  moral  tendencies  of  society.  We 
have  traced  the  course  of  progress  or  retrogression  in  many  fields  of 
social,  political,  and  legislative  life;  have  watched  the  cradle  of 
European  Christianity,  examined  the  causes  of  its  triumph,  the  diffi- 
culties it  encountered,  and  the  priceless  blessings  its  philanthropic 
spirit  bestowed  upon  mankind.  We  have  also  pursued  step  by  step 
the  mournful  history  of  its  corruption,  its  asceticism,  and  its  intoler- 
ance, the  various  transformations  it  produced  or  underwent,  when  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  barbarian  invasions  had  inundated  the  civilisations 
of  Europe.*' 

Mr  Lecky  has  carried  out  his  plan  in  five  chapters,  entitled 
respectively,  The  Natural  History  of  Morals;  The  Pagan 
Empire;  The  Conversion  of  Bome;  From  Constantine  to  Char- 
lemagne; and,  The  Position  of  Women. 

The  last  chapter  should  have  been  omitted.  We  say  so 
after  most  careful  consideration,  and  with  the  stronc^est  emphasis 
we  can  utter.  It  is  evident  that  Mr  Lecky  himseUP  had  serious 
misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  its  introduction.  For  he 
says,  ''Of  all  the  many  questions  that  are  treated  in  this  work, 
there  is  none  which  I  approach  with  so  much  hesitation,  for 
there  is  probably  none  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  treat  with 
clearness  and  impartiality,  and  at  the  same  time  without  ex- 
citing any  scandal  or  offence.  ....  The  first  duty  of  an  his- 
torian, however,  is  to  truth,  and  it  is  absolutely  inopossible  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  difi^rent  ages, 
and  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  moral  effects  of  different 
religions,  without  adverting  to  the  department  of  morals  which 
has  exhibited  most  change,  and  has  probably  exercised  most 
influence."  And,  after  describing  a  particular  aspect  of  Greek 
life,  he  says,  "  My  task  has  been  an  eminently  unpleasing  one, 
and  I  should  certainly  not  have  entered  upon  even  the  baldest 
and  most  guarded  disquisition  on  a  subject  so  difficult,  painful, 
and  delicate,  had  it  not  been  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
history  of  morals,  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  effected  in  this  sphere."  We  regret  that  he  has 
allowed  what  we  think  to  be  a  mistaken  sense  of  what  be  owes 
to  his  theme,  to  prevail  over  the  judgment  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  come  on  this  matter.  We  do  so,  notwith- 
standing the  interesting  character  of  much  of  the  information 
he  has  supplied,  notwithstanding  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
arranged  his  facts,  and  the  power  with  which  he  has  condensed 
them,  notwithstanding  the  quiet  vein  of  reflection  and  comment 
with  which  he   has  accompanied  them,  notwithstanding  the 
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evidence  he  has  adduced  of  general  elevation  towards  a  higher 
standard  in  one  of  the  great  departments  of  moral  life,  and  not- 
withstandingthe  testimony  which  he  bears  indirectly  against  one 
of  the  most  demoralising  influences  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
of  Bome, — a  testimony  which,  coming  from  such  a  (quarter, 
specially  deserves  to  be  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
at  this  present  time: — 

''  Nowhere,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  does  Christianity  assnine 
a  more  beneficial  or  a  more  winning  form,  than  in  those  gentle  olerieal 
households  which  stud  our  land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said,  *  the 
one  idyll  of  modem  life,*  the  most  perfect  type  of  domestio  peace,  and 
the  centres  of  civilisation  in  the  remotest  villages.  Notwithstanding 
some  class  narrowness  and  professional  bigotry,  notwithstanding  some 
unworthy  but  half  unconscious  mannerism,  which  is  often  most 
unjustly  stigmatised  as  hypocrisy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  quarter  so  much  happiness  at  once  diffused  and  enjoyed,  or  so 
much  virtue  attained  with  so  little  tension  or  struggle.  Combining 
with  his  sacred  calling  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  intellectual,  social, 
and  political  movements  of  his  time,  possessing  the  enlarged  practical 
knowledge  of  a  father  of  a  feunily,  and  entering  with  a  keen  zest  into 
the  occupations  and  the  amusements  of  his  parishioners,  a  good 
clergyman  will  rarely  obtrude  his  religious  convictions  into  seciilar 
spheres,  but  yet  will  make  them  apparent  in  alL  They  will  be  revealed 
by  a  higher  and  deeper  moral  tone,  by  a  more  scrupulous  purity  in 
word  and  action,  by  an  all-pervasive  gentleness,  which  refines,  and 
softens,  and  mellows,  and  adds  as  much  to  the  charm  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  character  in  which  it  is  displayed.  In  visiting  the 
sick,  relieving  the  poor,  instructing  the  young,  and  discharging  a 
thousand  delicate  offices  for  which  a  woman's  tact  is  especially  needed, 
his  wife  finds  a  sphere  of  labour  which  is  at  once  intensely  active  and 
intensely  feminine,  and  her  example  is  not  less  beneficial  than  h^ 
ministrations.'' 

Our  objections  to  this  part  of  Mr  Lecky's  work  may'^be  stated 
in  the  following  order ;  and,  with  this  statement  of  them,  we 
pass  from  it. 

In  the  first  place;  it  carries  the  author  far  beyond  the  express 
limits  of  his  history,  taking  him,  on  the  one  side,  into  ages 
long  anterior  to  the  times  of  Augustus,  and  taking  him,  on  the 
other  side,  into  ages  long  subsequent  to  the  times  of  Charle- 
magne, even  to  the  state  of  French  and  English  society  at  the 
present  day. 

In  the  second  place;  the  separate  and  very  prominent  treat- 
ment which  he  has  given  to  this  does  not  accord  with  the 
general  method  in  which  he  has  treated  other  branches  of  his 
great  subject;  and  it  might  have  been  dealt  with  in  better  pro- 
portion, and  with  greater  advantage,  if  it  had  been  taken  up 
m  connection  with  other  aspects  of  the  period  over  which  the 
history  extends. 
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In  the  third  place;  it  is  neither  wise,  nor  salutary,  nor  right, 
to  draw  forth  from  the  obscurity  of  a  most  degenerate  past 
specific  habits  of  the  most  immoral  character,  and  present  them, 
in  fine  language,  to  modem  English  readers,  in  the  light  in  which 
they  were  regarded  at  the  time,  without  almost  anything  to 
correct  the  natural  tendency  of  such  an  exhibition. 

In  the  fourth  place ;  it  indicates  a  disposition  in  favour  of  a 
lower  tone,  and  a  laxer  code  of  morals  in  the  particular  relation 
in  question,  than  those  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  truly 
enlightened  moralists  to  recommend  and  sustain.  Here,  indeed, 
are  what  we  hold  to  be  some  of  the  greatest  blemishes  in  the 
work,  which  are  the  more  likely  to  prove  pernicious  by  reason 
of  the  coolness  with  which  they  are  set  down,  and  by  reason, 
of  the  indefinite  and  irresolute  form  in  which  they  are  occasion- 
ally presented  to  the  reader's  eye. 

In  the  fifth  place ;  it  fails  to  distinguish,  as  it  should,  between 
the  purely  Christian  criterion  of  the  morals  of  domestic  society, 
and  the  standard  which  Roman  Catholicism  has  set  up,  and 
the  legislation  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  given 
rise.  The  confusion  thus  made  is  sometimes  very  glaring  and 
distressing ;  and  the  evil  likely  to  arise  from  it  can  hardly  be 
less  than  that  which  is  likely  to  proceed  from  an  apparent  un- 
willingness to  uphold  the  normal  or  dominant  type  of  such 
morality,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  strengthen, 
and  hallow,  and  dignify  that  basis  by  the  law  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And,  in  the  sixth  place ;  it  contains  an  apology  for  a  system 
which  Romanism  has  encouraged  to  the  fearful  detriment  of 
good  morals,  and  pronounces  that  there  is  no  fact  in  modem 
history  more  deeply  to  be  deplored  than  that  the  Reformers, 
who  in  matters  of  doctrinal  innovations  were  often  so  timid, 
should  have  levelled  to  the  dust,  instead  of  attempting  to 
regenerate,  the  whole  conventual  system  of  Catholicism;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  hints  darkly  at  a  certain  kind  of  theo- 
logical teaching  which  inverts  all  the  normal  principles  of 
judgment,  and  absolutely  destroys  intellectual  diflBdence.  It 
should  have  told  plainly  where  that  teaching  is,  and  by  whom  it 
is  encouraged,  especially  when,  in  reference  to  theological 
questions  generally,  it  goes  on  in  a  strain  of  such  representation 
as  this : 

**  Unfaltering  belief  being  tangbt  as  the  first  of  duties,  and  all  donbt 
being  nsnallj  stigmatised  as  criminal  or  damnable,  a  state  of  mind  is 
formed  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  other  fields.  Many  men  and  most 
women,  though  completely  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  biblical 
criticism,  historical  research,  or  scientific  discoveries ;  though  they  have 
never  read  a  single  page,  or  understood  a  single  proposition  of  the 
writings  of  those  whom  they  condemn,  and  have  absolutely  no  rational 
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knowledge  either  of  the  arguments  by  whicli  their  fiedth  is  defended,  or 
of  those  by  which  it  has  been  impugned,  will  nevertheless  adjudicate 
with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  every  polemical  question;  denounce, 
hate,  pity,  or  pray  for  the  conversion  of  all  who  dissent  from  what 
they  have  been  taught ;  assume,  as  a  matter  beyond  the  faintest  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  the  opinions  they  have  received  without  inquiry 
must  be  true,  and  the  opinions  which  others  have  arrived  at  by 
inquiry  must  be  false,  and  make  it  a  main  object  of  their  lives  to  assail 
what  tiiey  call  heresy  in  every  way  in  their  power,  except  by  examining 
the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  mcgority 
of  voices  that  swell  the  clamour  against  every  book  which  is  regarded 
as  heretical,  are  the  voices  of  those  who  would  deem  it  criming  even 
to  open  that  book,  or  to  enter  into  any  real  searching  and  impartial 
investigation  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Innumerable  pulpits 
support  this  tone  of  thought,  and  represent,  with  a  fervid  rhetoric  well 
fitted  to  excite  the  nerves  and  imaginations  of  women,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  all  who  deviate  from  a  certain  type  of  opinions  or  of 
emotions :  a  blind  propagandism  or  a  secret  wretchedness  penetrates 
into  countless  households,  poisoning  the  peace  of  fiunilies,  chilling  Uie 
mutual  confidence  of  husband  and  wife,  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
difficulties  which  every  searcher  into  truth  has  to  encounter,  and 
diffusing  far  and  wide  intellectual  timidity,  disingenuousness  and 
hypocrisy." 

The  first  chapter  of  Mr  Lecky's  work  is  likely  to  give  rise  to 
more  criticism  than  any  other.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Natural  History  of  Morals  is  uncalled  for  in  such 
a  work ;  and  that,  as  the  discussion  must  be,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  a  purely  philosophical  character,  and  deal  with  great  prin- 
ciples, and  with  very  many  systems  and  theories,  it  is  inappro- 
priate in  a  work  which  professes  to  be  a  mere  record  of  facts 
in  the  moral  condition  of  Europe  during  a  given  period.  Bat 
that  cannot  be  said  with  much  forca  It  is  surely  as  permissible 
to  the  historian  of  morals  to  refer,  at  the  outset,  to  the  nature 
and  the  standard  of  morals,  as  to  the  historian  of  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences  which  have  flourished  in  Europe,  to  commence 
his  work  with  a  statement  of  their  first  principles.  If  that 
liberty  be  denied  to  him,  it  seems  impossible  for  him  to  go 
about  his  task  under  any  clear  and  definite  guidance,  impossible 
for  him  to  bring  the  facts  which  he  ascertains  to  any  satis- 
factory test,  impossible  for  him  to  apply  any  real  measure  or 
gtiage  to  the  progress  he  may  trace  in  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gations, and  impossible  for  him  to  gather  up  and  to  set  forth,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  and  the  future  times,  those  lessons 
which  past  times  yield.  Indeed,  the  only  question  which  can 
be  fairly  raised  with  any  degree  of  earnestness,  in  connection 
with  the  course  which  Mr  Lecky  has  felt  called  upon  to  take, 
in  making  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  foundation  of  morals 
preliminary  to  his  examination  of  the  moral  progress  of  Europe 
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is,  How  has  he  conducted  this  inquiry,  and  to  what  conclusions 
has  he  come  ? 

With  this  inquiry  fully  one-third  of  his  first  volume  is 
occupied.  Large  though  that  may  be  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  work,  it  is  not  too  much.  As  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  instances  of  compression  which  the  modern  literature 
of  ethics  contains.  We  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  with  the  serious  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  beset  on  many  sides,  with  the  great  extent  of  ground 
over  which  it  compels  the  inquirer  to  go,  and  with  the  rare 
combination  of  analytical,  and  judicial,  and  constructive  power 
which  its  proper  treatment  demands,  to  regard  this  portion  of 
Mr  Lecky  s  work  in  any  other  light  that  that  of  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  concise  and  powerful  philosophising.  This  result 
is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  clearness,  nor  at  the  sacrifice 
of  order,  nor  by  the  neglect  and  disparagement  of  some  of  the 
chiefest  and  strongest  points  with  which  he  was  bound  to  deal. 
These  things  are  all  attended  to  in  a  way  calling  for  explicit 
commendation,  and  for  careful  imitation  on  the  part  of  all  who 
enter  on  discussions  sograve  and  important.  But  while  thatis  so, 
the  issue  named  is  due,  in  the  main,  according  to  our  judgment, 
to  the  simple,  comprehensive,  and  just  manner  in  which  he 
has  grouped  the  various  conflicting  theories  which  lay  in  his 
path,  to  i^e  happy  adjustment  he  has  made  of  the  true  relations 
in  which  the  most  distinguished  ethical  writers  stand  to  these 
theories,  the  power  with  which  he  distinguishes  between  the 
details  and  modifications  of  a  system  and  its  central  principles 
and  essential  characteristics,  and  above  all,  to  the  gift  of  short 
apnd  luminous  statement,  and  to  the  quick  and  trenchant  way 
in  which  he  uses  the  arguments  he  draws  from  a  well-stored 
and  skilful  criticism.  And,  although  it  has  neither  the  form 
nor  the  fulness  of  such  a  dissertation  as  that  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  well-known 
methods  in  which  other  writers  have  discussed  the  origin,  the 
criterion,  and  the  theory  of  morals,  its  brevity  and  point,  and 
condensed  summation  give  it,  in  some  respects,  an  advantage 
over  them. 

One  thing  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  contri- 
butes to  this,  is  the  great  freedom  with  which  it  is  written. 
It  has  not  the  stiff  and  formal  air  which  such  disquisitions 
have  so  often  assumed.  It  is  not  cast  in  the  old  hard  and  dry 
mould  which  has  been  reckoned  most  fit  for  scholastic  themes. 
It  has  not  followed  closely  in  the  track  well  beaten  by  the 
disciples  of  variotis  masters.  With  great  freshness  and  ease  it 
takes  a  course  of  its  own,  and  keeps  it  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  independence  mingled  with  the  deference  and  respect 
due  to  those  from  whom  it  diverges,  and  with  whom  it  comes 
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into  controversy.  It  is  framed  for  the  people  rather  than  for 
the  academicians.  It  appeals  more  to  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  thoughtful  readers  than  to  the  mental 
habits  of  those  who  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools,  and 
who  are  the  pronounced  adherents  of  rival  systems  and  theories. 
And  yet,  though  popular  enough  to  attract  and  interest  an 
audience  far  larger  than  more  formally  philosophic  treatises  on 
kindred  subjects  usually  reach,  it  is  academic  enough,  both  in 
its  tone  and  treatment,  to  draw  to  itself  the  attention  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  and  the  ablest  reasoners.  On  this  account, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  latter  class  upon 
whom  its  arguments  and  conclusions  may  adversely  press,  should 
reckon  it  worth  their  while  openly  to  animadvert  upon  it 
For,  while  it  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  brings  any  really 
new  elements  into  the  question,  or  that  it  deals  with  the 
question  in  any  method  which  may  be  properly  called  original, 
or  to  any  result  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  more  sure  and 
advanced  than  results  already  arrived  at,  still  it  does  so  freely 
and  powerfully  present  one  view  which  is  taken  of  the  question 
in  a  most  unfavourable  light  before  a  large  and  influential 
section  of  society,  that  the  ablest  champions  of  that  view  may 
feel  constrained  to  gird  their  armour  on,  and  do  their  best  to 
recover  the  ground  from  which,  not  a  few  will  think,  with  good 
reason,  that  Mr  Lecky  has  completely  driven  them. 

The  fairness  with  which  Mr  Lecky  conducts  this  discussicm 
is  entitled  to  notice.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
mention,  that  that  fairness,  as  exemplified  in  the  following 
statements,  is  clearly  carried  out  through  the  whole  : 

''  The  two  rival  theories  of  morals  are  known  by  many  names,  and 
are  sabdivided  into  many  gronps.  One  of  them  is  geneially  deseribed 
as  the  stoical,  intuitive,  the  independent,  or  the  sentimental;  the 
other,  as  the  epicurean,  the  indactive>  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish. 
The  moralists  of  the  former  school,  to  state  their  opinions  in  the 
broadest  form,  believe  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  perceiving  that 
some  qualities,  such  as  benevolence,  chastity,  or  veracify,  are  better 
than  others,  and  that  we  onght  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  repress  their 
opposites.  In  other  words,  they  contend,  that  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  notion  of  right  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  obli- 
gation ;  that  to  say,  a  course  of  conduct  is  our  duty,  is  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  all  consequences,  an  intelligible  and  sufficient  reason  for 
practising  it,  and  that  we  derive  the  first  principles  of  our  duties  from. 
intuition.  The  moralist  of  the  opposite  school  denies  that  we  have 
any  such  natural  perception.  He  maintains  that  we  have  by  nature 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  the  comparative 
excellence  of  our  feelings  and  actions,  and  that  we  derive  these  notions 
solely  from  an  observation  of  the  course  of  life  which  is  conducive  to 
human  happiness.  That  which  make  actions  good  is  that  they  increase 
the  happiness  or  diminish  the  pains  of  mankind.    That  which  eonsti* 
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tales  their  demerit  is  their  opposite  tendency.  To '  procure  the  greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  nomber/  is  therefore  the  highest  aim  of  the 
moralist,  the  supreme  type  and  expression  of  yirtae.  .  •  .  The  notion 
of  there  being  any  such  feeling  as  an  origmal  sense  of  obligation  dis- 
tinct from  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  is  a  mere  illusion  of 
the  imagination.  All  that  is  meant  by  saying  we  ought  to  do  an  action 
i^y  that  if  we  do  not  do  it  we  shall  suffer.  A  desire  to  obtain  happi- 
ness and  to  avoid  pain  is  the  only  possible  motive  to  action.  The 
reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we  should  perform  virtuous  actions, 
or  in  other  words,  seek  the  good  of  others,  is  that  on  the  whole  such 
a  course  will  bring  us  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

"  Intuitive  moralists  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the  effect  of  actions 
upon  the  happiness  of  mankind  forms  a  most  important  element  in 
determining  Uieir  moral  quality,  but  they  maintain  that  without 
natural  moral  perceptions  we  never  should  have  known  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  seek  the  happiness  of  mankind  when  it  diverged  from  our 
own,  and  they  deny  that  virtue  was  either  originally  evolved  from,  or 
is  necessarily  proportioned  to,  utility.  They  acknowledge  that  in  the 
existing  condition  of  society  there  is  at  least  a  general  coincidence 
between  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  prosperity,  but  they  contend  that 
the  obligation  of  virtue  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  conceivable  con- 
vulsion of  affdrs  could  destroy  it,  and  that  it  would  continue  even  if 
the  government  of  the  world  belonged  to  supreme  malice  instead  of 
supreme  benevolence.  Virtue,  they  believe,  is  something  more  than 
a  calculation  or  a  habit.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  its  fundamental 
principles  reversed.  Our  judgments  of  it  are  not  the  results  of  ela- 
borate or  difficult  deductions,  but  are  simple,  intuitive,  and  decisive. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  tendency  to  confose  cognate  feelings,  the 
.  sense  of  duty  and  the  sense  of  utility  remain  perfectly  distinct  in  the 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  recognising 
each  separate  ingredient  in  the  same  act." 

The  conclusions  at  which  Mr  Lecky  arrives  on  the  questions 
raised  by  these  just  and  comprehensive  statements  may  be 
named  in  a  single  sentence.  On  the  one  hand,  he  dissents 
from  the  doctrine  which  bases  morals  on  experience,  and  which 
noakes  utility,  under  the  various  forms  of  happiness,  or  pleasure, 
or  advantage,  the  end  of  human  action,  and  the  standard  of 
morality.  On  the  other  hand,  he  accepts  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  conscience,  or  the  moral  faculty,  is  an  original 
element  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature ;  that  conscience 
gives  directly,  or  intuitively,  the  perception  of  moral  qualities; 
and  that  conscience,  with  a  supremacy  which  is  one  of  its  most 
essential  and  characteristic  features,  imparts  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  do  the  things  that  are  right,  independently  of  all 
consideration  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  bear  upon  individual 
or  general  happiness.  He  does  the  former,  after  a  concise  and 
impartial  statement  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  princi- 
ple which  distinguish  the  utilitarian  school,  a  powerful  appli- 
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cation  of  the  objections  to  which  they  are  open,  a  graphic 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  pernicious  consequences  which  would 
arise  in  the  moral  judgments  and  the  moral  acts  of  men  from 
the  adoption  of  these  principles,  and  a  searching  examination 
of  some  of  the  questions  usually  adduced  for  tne  purpose  of 
confirming  and  establishing  the  utilitarian  theory, — ^making 
altogether  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  popularly  convincing 
exposures  which  that  theory  has  recently  received.     He  does 
the  latter,  after  briefly  shewing  the  method  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  moral  faculty,  as  an  original  part  of  human 
nature,  is  arrived  at,  harmonieing  the  views  taken  of  the  moral 
sentiments  which  conscience  supplies  by  some  of  those  whom 
he  caUs  intuitive  moralists,  accounting  for  diversities  of  moral 
judgments  among  men,  and  for  the  changes  which  the  standard 
of  morals  appears  to  have  undergone  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  and  disposing  of  some  of  the  objections  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  brought  against  the  theory  of  natural 
moral  perceptions,  and  absolute  and  immutable  moral  dis- 
tinctiona 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  think  that,  even  on  his  own 
principles,  Mr  Lecky  might  have  taken  higher  ground    We 
also  think  that,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions, 
the  origin  of  moral  sentiments,  and  the  criterion  of  moral  con- 
duct, with  an  express  view  to  the  tracing  of  moral  history  during 
such  a  period  as  that  which  he  marked  out,  he  should  have 
taken  more  notice  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  human 
conscience.     He  would  have  served  his  own  cause  better  if  he 
had  been  occasionally  more  explicit  and  emphatic  when  speaking 
in  favour  of  it.    He  need  not  have  weakened  his  position  by 
saying  that,  ''Apart  from  positive  commands,  the  sole  external 
rule  enabling  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply  as  better  or 
worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  1  conceive,  the 
standard  of  society;  not  an  arbitrary  standard  like  that  whidi 
Mandeville  imagined,  but  the  level  which  society  has  attained 
in  the  cultivation  of  what  our  moral  faculty  tells  us  is  the  higher 
or  virtuous  part  of  our  nature.     He  who  falls  below  this  is 
obstructiDg  the  tendency  which  is  the  essence  of  virtue.    He 
who  merely  attains  this  may  not  be  justified  by  his  own  con- 
science, or  in  other  words,  by  the  standard  of  his  own  moral 
development,  but  as  far  as  any  external  rule  is  concerned,  he 
has  done  his  duty.    He  who  rises  above  this  has  entered  into 
the  region  of  things  which  it  is  virtuous  to  do,  but  not  vicious 
to  neglect — a  rerion  known  among  Catholic  theologians  by  the 
name  of  "counsels  of  perfection.*     He  should  not  have  accom- 
panied his  advocacy  of  what  we  hold  to  be  the  right  side  of  the 
question,  with  a  caricature  of  a  Calvinistic,  or  rather  a  Scrip- 
tural doctrine,  and  with  an  indiscriminate  reference  to  theolo- 
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gians  as  inculcating  habits  of  credulity  rather  than  habits  of 
inquiry,  as  persuading  men  that  it  is  better  to  cherish  prejudice 
than  to  analyse  it,  and  better  to  stifle  every  doubt  of  what 
they  have  been  taught,  than  earnestly  to  investigate  its  value. 
StiU,  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  progress  he  has  made  in  the 
right  direction.  We  rejoice  in  the  power  with  which  he  has 
controverted  the  principles  of  the  utilitarians.  We  gladly  accept 
the  declaration  of  his  belief  that  "  the  denial  of  a  moi-al  nature 
in  man  capable  of  perceiving  the  distinction  between  duty  and 
interest,  and  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  former,  is  both 
philosophically  and  actually  subversive  of  natural  theology/' 
And  we  deem  it  useful  to  present  that  declaration  here,  along 
with  the  following  important  passage: — 

"  If  indaotion  alone  were  oar  guide,  if  we  possessed  absolately  no 
Imowledge  of  some  things  being  in  their  own  nature  good,  and  oUiers 
in  their  own  natnre  evU,  how  could  we  rise  from  this  spectacle  of 
nature  to  the  conception  of  an  all-perfect  Author?  Even  if  we  could 
discover  a  predominance  of  benevolence  in  the  creation,  we  should 
still  regard  the  mingled  attributes  of  natare  as  a  reflex  of  the  mingled 
attributes  of  the  Contriver.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Sapreme  Excelleooe, 
our  best  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator,  is  derived  not  from 
the  material  universe  but  from  our  own  moral  Dature.  It  is  not  of 
reason,  but  of  faith.  In  other  words,  it  springs  from  that  instinctive 
or  mond  nature  which  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  being  as  is  our  reason, 
which  teaches  us  what  reason  could  never  teach,  the  supreme  and 
transcendent  excellence  of  moral  good,  which,  rising  dissatisfied  above 
this  world  of  sense,  proves  itself  by  the  very  intensity  of  its  aspiration 
to  be  adapted  for  another  sphere,  and  which  constitutes  at  once  the 
evidence  of  a  divine  element  within  us,  and  the  angury  of  the  future 
that  is  before  us.  •  •  •  The  lines  of  oar  moral  natare  tend  upwards. 
In  it  we  have  the  common  root  of  religion  and  ethics ;  for  the  same 
oonscionsness  that  tells  us  that,  even  when  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest 
element  of  our  constitution,  it  is  by  right  sapreme,  commanding,  and 
authoritative,  teaches  us  also  that  it  is  divine.'' 

Mr  Lecky  had  an  arduous  task  in  tracing  the  moral  history 
of  the  Pagan  Empire.  But  it  was  ima voidable.  It  lay  directly 
before  him  as  an  essential  partofhisgeneral  design.  Itis  obvious 
that  he  girt  himself  to  its  performance  like  one  undaunted  by 
its  magnitude,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  the 
long  and  complicated  inquiries  for  which  it  called.  And  if  he 
has  not  discharged  it  with  perfect  success,  it  is  not  from  lack 
of  learning,  or  skill,  or  power,  but  from  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  he  has  been  obliged  to  restrict  himself,  and  especially, 
firom  a  too  sparing  use  of  his  opportimities  of  presenting  the 
true  character  of  the  moral  elements  found  in  the  pagan 
empire  from  Augustus  to  Constantino,  as  well  as  from  the 
exaggerated  estimate  he  has  formed  of  some  of  the  principles 
of  Stoicism,  and  of  some  of  the  characters  most  conspicuously 
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associated  with  these  principles.  Still,  the  success  with  which 
he  has  accomplished  it  is  highly  worthy  of  note.  Within  the 
chapter  he  has  devoted  to  it  there  is  a  singularly  compact 
assemblage  of  materials  shewing  the  different  standards  of  moral 
character  and  conduct  which  were  put  before  the  Roman  people 
during  the  days  of  the  empire,  how  far  these  standards  were 
realised  in  the  actual  condition  of  Roman  society,  to  what 
causes  and  tendencies  these  might  be  respectively  ascribed, 
and  to  what  issues  of  good  or  of  evil  they  natm-ally  led. 

His  account  of  the  general  state  of  morals  at  this  period  is 
very  short  and  informal.     It  is  not  given  in  a  picture  of  the 
common  life  of  the  Roman  people  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the   empire,  such  as  he  might  have  drawn  with  a  master's 
hand ;   nor  in  a  set  description  of  their  moral  relations  and 
moral  habits,  such  as  he  could  have  executed  with  rare  vivid- 
ness and  grace.     It  comes  in  so  incidentally  and  casually,  that 
it  is   only  now  and   then   the  reader  becomes  aware,  for  a 
moment,  that  he  is  contemplating  nothing  less  momentous  than 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Roman  empire.     But  when  it  does 
come  in,  it  is  in  terms  so  emphatic  as  to  arrest  attention, 
and  in  colours  so  dark  as  to  awaken  moumfulness  and  awa 
Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  many  may  be  disposed 
to  conclude  that  Mr  Lecky  has  acted  wisely  in  not  making  this 
part  of  his  work  more  elaborate  and  full.     When  such  a  writer 
uses  language  like  the  following,  what  would  he  have  said  if 
he  had  gone  further  and  deeper,  and  who  would  have  borne 
the  recital  ? — 

'*  The  dawn  of  the  empire  was  marked  by  the  immorality  of  the 
people.'*  "  Under  the  empire,  loxury  rose  to  excesses  which  the  wildest 
oriental  orgies  have  never  surpassed.*'  "  The  complete  subversion  of 
the  social  and  political  system  of  the  republic,  the  anarchy  of  civil 
war,  the  ever  increasing  conconrse  of  strangers,  bringing  with  them 
new  philosophies,  customs,  and  gods,  had  dissolved  or  effaced  all  tbe 
old  bonds  of  virtue."  ''  There  were  reigns  when,  in  the  emphatic 
words  of  Tacitus,  'virtue  was  a  sentence  of  death.*  In  no  period  had 
brute  force  more  completely  triumphed,  in  none  was  the  thirst  for 
material  advantages  more  intense,  in  very  few  was  vice  more  osten- 
tatiously glorified.**  ''The  Roman  had  learnt  to  value  force  very 
highly.  Being  continually  engaged  in  inflicting  pain,  his  natural  or 
instinctive  humanity  was  very  low.  His  moral  feelings  were  almost 
bounded  by  political  limits.  Indomitable  pride  was  Uie  worst  pro- 
minent element  of  his  character.  The  kind  of  excellence  that  found 
most  favour  in  P^oman  eyes  was  simple,  forcible,  massive,  but  coarse 
grained.  Subtilty  of  motives,  refinement  of  ifeeling,  delicacies  of 
susceptibility  were  rarely  appreciated.**  "  While  the  force  of  circum- 
stances was  developing  the  ethical  conceptions  of  antiquity  in  new 
directions,  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  plunged  in  a  condition 
of  depravity  which  no  mere  ethical  teaching  could  adequately  correct** — 
a  condition  forming,  "  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  appalling 
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pioinreB  on  record.*'  *'  The  pages  of  Snetonias  remain  as  an  eternal 
witness  of  the  abysses  of  depravity,  the  hideous  intolerable  cruelty, 
the  hitherto  unimagined  extravagances  of  nameless  lust  that  were  then 
manifested  on  the  Palatine ;  and  while  they  cast  a  fearful  light  upon 
the  moral  chaos  into  which  pagan  society  had  sunk,  they  famish 
ample  evidence  of  the  demoralising  influences  of  the  empire/*  ''  It 
was  the  most  frightful  feature  of  the  corruption  of  ancient  Rome,  that 
it  extended  through  every  class  of  the  community.** 

But  Mr  Lecky  is  more  copious  in  his  treatment  of  some 
special  elements  in  the  moral  life  of  the  empire.  In  this 
respect,  his  matter  flows  chiefly  alon^  two  lines.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  gives  an  air  of  great  individuality  to  his  pages,  by 
introducing  distinguished  personages,  by  stating,  in  their  own 
language,  some  of  the  leading  moral  sentiments  which  they 
adopted  or  taught,  and  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  circum- 
stances and  occasions  on  which  they  either  reached  or  fell  short 
of  their  own  moral  ideal.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives 
prominence  to  some  of  the  specific  virtues  and  vices  found  in 
the  Roman  character ;  dwells  upon  a  few  of  the  definite  types 
of  character  which  were  favoured  by  particular  principles  in- 
culcated by  moralists,  and  by  particular  events  and  influences 
in  the  national  history ;  and  endeavours  to  account  for  both 
the  degrees  and  the  directions  of  some  of  the  most  melancholy 
and  horrible  developments  of  evil  in  Rome,  from  the  rise  of  the 
empire  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  In  the  former  case,  he 
takes  a  line  which  is  full  of  life  and  interest ;  which  presents 
a  constant  variety  of  light  and  shade,  of  contrast  and  resem- 
blance, in  personal  history;  which  reveals  occasionally  the 
ethical  preferences  of  his  own  mind,  but  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  said  to  awaken  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  his  own  nature, 
unless  that  can  be  called  moral  enthusiasm  which  he  displays 
in  some  of  his  references  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  calls 
the  last  and  most  perfect  representative  of  Roman  Stoicism, 
the  purest  and  gentlest  spirit  of  all  the  pagan  world,  and  on 
whom  he  pronounces  a  panegyric  of  great  eloquence  and  power. 
And,  in  tne  latter  case,  he  takes  a  line,  upon  which  he  goes 
down  to  the  depths  of  moral  nature ;  deals  with  the  inner 
springs  of  moral  action ;  discusses  the  great  questions  of  moral 
life ;  and  depicts  certain  courses  of  moral  conduct  which  the 
period  he  surveys  made  daily  pre-eminent.  Our  limits  prevent 
us  from  indulging  in  quotations  illustrative  of  these  points.  Yet 
we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  following  sentences  bearing  on 
one  of  them, — sentences  wnich  succeed  animated  passages  on 
the  demoralising  influence  of  the  imperial  system,  and  of  the 
institution  of  slavery : — 
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"  To  those  who  have  duly  estimated  the  considerations    I  have 
ennnciated,  the  downfall  and  moral  debasement  of  the  empire  can 
canse  no  surprise.     Almost  every  institution  or  pursuit  by  which 
virtuous  habits  would  naturally  have  been  formed  had  been  tainted  or 
destroyed,  while  agencies  of  terrific  power  were  impelling  the  people 
to  vice.     The  rich,  excluded  from  most  honourable  paths  of  ambition, 
and  surrounded  by  countless  parasites  who  inflamed  their  every 
passion,  found  themselves  absolute  masters  of  innumerable  slaTes, 
who  were  their  vdlling  ministers,  and  often  their  teachers,  in  vice. 
The  poor,  hating  industry,  and  destitute  of  all  intellectual  resources, 
lived  in  habitual  idleness,  and  looked  upon  abject  servility  as  the 
normal  road  to  fortune.     But  the  picture  becomes  truly  appalling 
when  we  remember  that  the  main  amusement  of  both  classes  was  the 
spectacle  of  bloodshed,  of  the  death,  and  sometimes  of  the  torture,  of 
men.     The  gladiatorial  games  form,  indeed,  the  one  feature  of  Boman 
society  which,  to  a  modem  mind,  is  almost  inconceivable  in  its 
atrocity.     That  not  only  men,  but  women,  in  an  advanced  period  of 
civilisation, — men  and  women  who  not  only  professed,  but  very 
frequently  acted  upon,  a  high  code  of  morals, — should  have  made  tl^ 
carnage  cf  men  their  habitual  amusement,  that  all  this  should  have 
continued  for  centuries  with  scarcely  a  protest,  is  one  of  the  most 
startling  facts  in  moral  history.     .     .     .     The  influence  of  these 
games  gradually  pervaded  the  whole  texture  of  Roman  life.     They 
became  the  commonplace  of  conversation.      The  children  imitated 
them  in  their  play.     The  philosophers  drew  from  them  their  meta- 
phors  and  illustrations.     The  artists  pourtrayed  them  in  every  variety 
of  ornament.     The  vestal  virgins  had  a  seat  of  honour  in  the  arena. 
The  Colosseum,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  more  than  80,000 
spectators,  eclipsed  every  other  monument  of  imperial  splendonr,  and 
is  even  now  at  once  the  most  imposing  and  the  most  charactoiBtie 
relic  of  pagan  Rome.    In  the  provinces  the  same  passion  was  dis- 
played.   fVom  Gaul  to  Syria,  wherever  the  Roman  influence  extended, 
the  spectacles  of  blood  were  introduced ;  and  the  gigantic  remains  of 
amphitheatres  in  many  lands  still  attest,  by  their  ruined  grandeur, 
the  scale  on  which  they  were  pursued.     They  destroyed  all  sense  of 
disgust,  and  all  refinement  of  taste,  and  impelled  the  people  to  eveiy 
excess  or  refinement  of  barbarity.     Every  variety  of  atrocity  vras 
devised  to  stimulate  the  flagging  interest." 

Surely  there  is  good  reason  for  adding, — 

'*  It  is  well  for  us  to  look  steadily  on  such  facts  as  these.  They 
display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical  disquisition,  the 
abyss  of  depravity  into  which  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  sink. 
They  furnish  us  with  striking  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  moral  pro- 
gress we  have  attained ;  and  tiiey  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate 
tiie  regenerating  influence  that  Christianity  has  exercised  in  the  world, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  gladiatorial  games  is  all  its  work.  Philoso- 
phers, indeed,  might  deplore  them ;  gentle  natures  might  shrink  from 
their  contagion ;  but  to  the  multitude  they  possessed  a  fascination 
which  nothmg  but  the  new  religion  could  overcome.** 
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Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  on  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Lecky  has  discussed  the  very  important 
subject  of  the  relations  between  the  morals  of  the  pagan 
empire  and  its  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  philosophy, 
on  the  other.  We  pass  from  it  by  remarking,  that  his  treat- 
ment of  it,  which  is  much  fuller  under  the  latter  branch  than 
under  the  former,  notwithstanding  some  grave  exceptions  to 
which  it  is  open,  goes  very  clearly  and  strongly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  Religion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations of  theism  or  atheism,  of  pantheism  or  polytheism,  on 
the  one  side,  failed  to  associate  itself  directly  with  the  moral 
nature  of  the  people,  to  quicken  and  educate  their  consciences, 
to  refine  their  character,  and  purify  their  conduct;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  by  its  principles  and  rites,  by  its  vileness  and 
superstition,  by  its  teachings  and  aims,  did  immediately  and 

SowerfiiUy  promote  the  moral  debasement  of  societv,  ana  pro- 
uce  some  of  the  very  direst  forms  of  moral  corruption. 

2.  That  the  Philosophy  of  the  empire,  whether  after  the 
type  of  the  Epicurean,  or  the  Stoic,  or  the  Cynic,  or  the 
Platonic,  or  the  Eclectic,  was  the  chief  moral  influence  of  the 
empire, — that  it  addressed  itself  to  the  moral  constitution  of 
hmnan  nature,  sought  out  the  essential  elements  of  virtue, 
strove  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  rule  of  moral  life,  and  gave 
forth  lessons  for  the  attainment  of  moral  ends ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  its  prevalence  among  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  illustrious  examples  associated  with  some  of 
its  best  forms,  it  proved  no  bulwark  against  the  power  of  evil, 
elevated  not  the  conception  of  good,  strengthened  not  the 
sense  of  duty,  revived  not  the  love  of  righteousness;  and, 
through  its  uncertainties  and  imperfections,  through  its  false- 
hoods and  exaggerations,  through  its  contradictions  and  absurdi- 
ties,, it  degraded  the  general  level  of  moral  sentiment  and 
practice,  and  mightily  helped  to  bring  in  that  terrible  tide 
which  threatened  to  sweep  away  almost  everything  fair  and 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  from  the  vast  expanse  of 
Roman  life. 

In  such  a  case.  What  was  the  power  of  Augustus  and  his 
successors  ?  what  was  the  multitude  of  legions  at  their  com- 
mand ?  what  was  the  territorial  magnitude  of  the  empire  over 
which  they  reigned  ?  what  was  the  fame  of  the  heroes  and 
conquerors  inscribed  in  the  proudest  pages  of  Rome's  history  ? 
what  was  the  genius  of  its  poets  ?  wnat  was  the  eloquence  of 
its  orators?  what  was  the  wisdom  of  its  sages?  what  were 
all  the  achievements  of  its  mighty  men?  what  was  all  the 
splendour  of  its  glory?  and  what  was  all  the  wealth  of  its 
resoorces  I    What  were  they  all,  when  the  morals  of  its  peopl  e 
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from  the  highest  of  them  to  the  lowest,  were  corrupt;  yea, 
when  they  were  corrupted  at  two  of  the  chiefest  sources  from 
which  they  flowed,  religion  and  philosophy,  which  were  also 
two  of  the  most  powerful  influences  by  which  they  were  borne 
along  in  the  great  current  of  Roman  life  ?  What  did  they 
avail  in  the  presence  of  that  disintegration  under  which  its 
immense  moral  edifice  was  crumbling  into  ruins  ?  How  did 
they  compensate  for  the  tremendous  loss  which  it  sustained, 
and  for  the  awful  impotence  and  paralysis  with  which  it  was 
smitten,  as  the  bonds  which  boimd  it  to  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good,  were  snapped  asunder  ?  In  what  measure  did 
they  conserve  its  happiness,  or  strength,  or  glory,  when  assailed 
at  the  very  roots  by  contempt  of  God,  and  conscience,  and 
duty  ?  In  all  that  they  were  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
all  that  its  morals  were  to  it  on  the  other  hand,  Rome  was  in 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  groaning  under  the  power  of  evil, 
— a  sad  and  signal  instance  of  the  truth  that  paganism,  at  its 
best  state,  has  no  lamp  of  life  to  hang  out  in  the  darkne®  of 
the  world,  no  balm  for  the  healing  of  the  deep  wounds  of  the 
humau  heart,  and  no  virtue  for  that  renewal  of  human  life 
which  turns  it  from  evil  to  good,  from  sin  to  righteousness, 
from  self  to  God. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  C!onversion  of 
Rome,"  Mr  Lecky  says : — 

'*  Although  I  am  anxious  in  the  present  work  to  avoid,  as  far  aa 
possible,  all  questions  that  are  purely  theological,  and  to  consider 
Christianity  merely  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  agent,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bestow  a  few  preliminary  pages  npon  its  triumph  in  the  Roman 
empire,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  that  triumph  was  due  to  moral 
causes,  and  what  were  its  relations  to  the  prevailing  philosophy. 
There  are  some  writers  who  have  been  so  struck  with  the  conformity 
between  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  later  Stoics  and  those  of 
Christianity,  that  they  have  imagined  that  Christianity  had  early 
obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  philosophy,  and  that  the  leading 
teachers  of  Rome  had  been  in  some  measure  its  disciples.  There  are 
others  who  reduce  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  mere 
question  of  evidences,  to  the  overwhelming  proofs  the  Christian 
teachers  produced  of  the  anthenticity  of  the  gospel  narratives.  There 
are  others,  again,  who  deem  the  triumph  of.  Christianity  simply 
miracolous.  Every  thing,  they  tell  us,  was  against  it.  The  course 
of  the  church  was  like  that  of  a  ship  sailing  rapidly  and  steadily  to 
the  goal,  in  direct  defiance  of  both  wind  and  tide ;  and  the  conversion 
of  the  empire  was  as  literally  supernatural  as  the  raising  of  the  dead, 
or  the  sudden  quelling  of  the  storm.'' 

On  this  passage  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr  Lecky  s  treatment  of  questions  that  are 
purely  theological  is  generally  unsatisfactory ;  partly,  because 
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he  does  not  lay  hold  of  them  thoroughly,  and  discuss  them 
fully,  when  they  come  in  his  way ;  and  partly,  because  of  the 
indistinct  and  halting  character  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
comes, — a  character  which  occasionally  attaches  to  them  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  his 
views  are  on  matters  of  prime  importance.  2.  That  it  would 
have  been  more  accordant  with  Mr  Lecky's  great  subject,  and 
more  natural  as  a  matter  of  arrangement,  if  he  had  given 
some  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
empire  up  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  brought  forward 
some  at  least  of  the  moral  phenomena  and  moral  transforma- 
tions which  accompanied  and  followed  that  progress,  instead 
of  at  once  taking  it  for  granted,  introducing  it  as  a  matter  of 
which  pagan  philosophers  and  historians  took  almost  no  notice, 
and  proceeding  sunvnarily  to  ascertain  how  far  the  triumph  of* 
the  gospel  was  due  to  moral  causes,  and  what  were  its  relations 
to  the  prevailing  philosophy.  3.  That  the  enumeration  which 
Mr  Lecky  gives  of  things  to  which  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  Christianity  has  been  ascribed,  is  manifestly  very 
incomplete ;  and  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  too  hasty 
and  indiscriminate,  if  not  too  presumptuous  and  irreverent,  to 
call  them,  as  he  does  in  his  contents,  "  three  popular  errors." 

Having  dismissed,  as  altogether  groundless,  the  notion  that 
Christianity  had  obtained  a  complete  or  even  a  partial  influence 
over  the  philosophic  classes  during  the  period  of  stoical  ascend- 
ancy, Mr  Lecky  proceeds  i — "  We  come  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  suppose  that  the  Roman  empire  was  converted  by  a 
sjTstem  of  evidences, — by  the  miraculous  proofs  of  the  divinity 
of  Christianity,  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  people." 
And  having  stated  what  he  thinks  the  light  way  of  estimating 
that  view,  he  asserts  that,  '^with  the  exception  of  a  small 
minoritv  of  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  general 
incredulity  on  the  subject  of  mirades  now  underlies  the 
opinions  of  almost  all  educated  men;"  that  "the  common 
attitude  towards  mirades  is  not  that  of  doubt,  of  hesitation,  of 
discontent  with  the  existing  evidence,  but  rather  of  absolute, 
derisive,  and  even  unexamining  incredulity,"  and  that  "the 
belief  in  miracles  has,  in  most  cases,  not  been  reasoned  down, 
but  has  simply  faded  away."  Now,  apart  altogether  from  the 
somewhat  startling  character  of  such  assertions,  the  simple 
reader  may  be  permitted  to  ask  how  far  they  are  pertinent  to 
the  main  subject  on  hand  ?  and  he  cannot  be  censured  if  his 
suspicions  are  awakened  by  the  fallades  lurking  in  them, — 
fallacies  so  ominously  like  tnose  which  have  been  used  in  the 
writings  of  more  than  one  famous  assailant  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 

In  accounting  for  the  state  of  mind  pointed  out  in  these 
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assertions,  Mr  Lecky  takes  the  following  course.  He  refers  to 
fairy  tales,  to  the  legends  of  savage  life,  and  to  what  he  calls 
an  "  accretion  of  miracles  which  is  invariably  formed  around 
every  prominent  personage  or  institution  in  certain  stages  of 
society,"  and  which  may  be  looked  for  as  we  look  for  showers 
in  April,  or  for  harvest  in  Autumn.  He  notices  how  they  lose 
their  hold  and  pass  away  before  the  accumulating  force  of 
education,  the  increased  power  of  abstraction,  and  the  progress 
of  physical  science.  In  doing  so,  under  the  last  head,  he  uses 
language  which  will  disappoint  many  minds  and  wound  many 
hearts,  for  it  is  language  whose  tendency  is  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  miraculous  should  never  be  looked  for, 
and  to  cast  ridicule  on  those  who  trace  the  ways  of  God  to 
men  in  the  phenomena  of  human  history,  and  who  believe 
that  humiliation  and  prayer  are  reasonable  services  amid  the 
common  events  of  life,  and  not  less  reasonable  in  the  presence 
of  those  judgments  in  the  earth,  by  which  men  shomd  learn 
righteousness.  He  appears  to  have  felt  this,  and  to  have  been 
constrained  to  cover  or  modify  it  by  saying, "  What  I  have 
written  is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent  wiA  the  belief  that, 
by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  moral  causes  have  a  natural 
and  often  overwhelming  influence  upon  happiness  and  upon 
success,  nor  yet  with  the  belief  that  our  moral  nature  enters 
into  a  very  real,  constant,  and  immediate  contact  with  a  higher 
power.  Nor  does  it  at  all  disprove  the  possibility  of  divine 
interference  with  the  order  even  of  physical  nature."  But 
any  force  which  that  qualification  might  have  had,  is  taken 
away  by  the  fact,  that  he  goes  on  to  put  the  miraculous 
histories  of  Christianity  as  being  substantially  on  the  same 
level  with  other  miraculous  stories  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Roman  people,  even  after  the  writings  of  Gcero  and  Sene(»> 
in  the  brilliant  days  of  Augustus  and  the  Autonines.  Still 
more  does  he  weaken  it  by  his  attempt  to  shew  that  the  rash, 
unthinking,  superstitious  state  of  mind  which  accepted  the 
wildest  legends  of  heathen  supematuralism,  was  the  very  state 
of  mind  which  secured  in  the  Roman  empire  the  acceptance 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  by  his 
open  assertion  that  Christianity  floated  into  the  Roman  empire 
on  the  wave  of  credulity  that  brought  with  it  a  long  train  of 
oriental  superstitions  and  legends. 

Having  degraded  the  Christian  miracles,  having  virtually 
ignored  them,  both  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  as  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority, 
both  as  a  treasure  to  the  Christian  believer,  and  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  attacks  of  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith, 
— and  having  satisfied  himself  that,  from  the  days  of  Augustus 
to  the  days  of  Constantino,  the  Pagans  had  no  capacity  for 
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deaJing  with  them  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  a  blank  and 
indiscriminating  credulity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr  Lecky 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  miracles  themselves,  and  the 
proof  which  they  afford,  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  extension 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which  reached 
a  well-known  and  definite  point  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
But  having  otherwise  accoimted  for  that  great  fact,  very 
brieflv  and  comprehensively  indeed,  but  very  madequately,  he 
goes  back  to  the  idea  of  miraculous  aid  on  the  side  of  (jhris- 
tianity,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  requisite  to  account  for 
its  preservation  and  progress  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  fires 
of  persecution  which  so  long  raged  against  it.  He  attempts 
to  set  that  idea  aside  as  quite  imcalled  for  in  the  circumstances. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  his  acuteness  in  searching  out  the  deeper 
sources  of  these  persecutions,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  admirable 
in  his  statements  of  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
expression  of  his  sympathy  with  those  who  suffered  them,  he 
writes  very  much  as  an  apologist  of  those  who  inflicted  them, 
and  he  leaves  the  reader  to  suppose  that  he  wished  him  to 
carry  away  the  impression  that,  after  all,  these  persecutions 
were  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  wicked  as  he  had  been  led  to 
believe.  And  when  this  is  taken  in  connection  with  what 
precedes  it  in  the  same  important  chapter,  with  the  tone  in 
which  the  whole  subject  of  that  chapter  is  treated,  and  with 
the  under  current  of  non-accord  with  the  supernatural  element 
in  Christianity,  and  of  non-appreciation  of  the  distinguishing 
spiritual  elements  which  have  most  to  do  with  its  acceptance 
and  diffusion,  it  proves  most  defective  and  unsatisfactory  in 
its  treatment  of  some  of  the  gravest  questions  to  which  a 
philosophic  and  Christian  historian  can  possibly  address  himself. 
We  wish  we  could  speak  more  favoiu-ably  of  Mr  Lecky's 
fourth  chapter.  Our  space  forbids  any  reference  to  it  And 
we  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  our  conviction  is,  that  the 
perusal  of  this  important  and  able  work  can  only  give  rise  to 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  of  regret,  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain  ;  and  that  while  it  is  fitted  in  some  respects  to  promote 
the  great  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness,  it  is  fitted  in 
other  respects  to  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  disregard  the 
highest  truths,  and  neglect  the  first  and  greatest  duty.  What- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  those  whom  it  is  most  likely  to 
affect,  and  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  influence  it  is 
likely  to  acquire,  one  thing  is  manifest,  that  it  gives  a  clear 
and  strong  call  to  renewed  earnestness,  and  wisdom,  and 
courage,  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  all  the  true  friends  of 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  evangelical  righteousness  and  holiness, 
in  all  the  churches.  W.  B. 
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Art.  VII.— OW  Mortality. 

EPITAPHS  have  a  strangely  universal  interest  Perhaps, 
after  all,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  stand  in 
a  way  that  nothing  else  does  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  blended  voice  of  both:  it  is  the  living 
who  speak,  but  what  is  said  is  spoken  for  the  dead. 

All  of  our  readers  are  in  some  measure  acquainted,  we 
presume,  with  the  character  of  Old  Mortality.  Robert  Paterson, 
tor  such  was  his  real  name,  was  a  native  of  Hawick,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1 71 5.  The  more  memorable,  if  not  the  larger 
part  of  his  long  life,  was  spent  in  visiting  those  districts  of 
Scotland  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  sufferings  of 
Covenanted  Presbytery.  For  forty  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  unselfish  task  of  erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  the  "  martyrs,*'  and  repairing  those  already 
in  existence.  Such  was  his  occupation  from  about  the  year 
1760  till  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  was  eighty-six  years 
of  age.  The  place  of  his  interment  was  for  long  unknown  (as 
may  be  seen  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  introduction  to  the  novel), 
but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  he  died  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bankend,  some  eight  miles  from  Dumfries,  and  was 
buried  in  Carlaverock  churchyard.  A  simple  monument,  with 
the  following  inscription,  was  placed  in  November  last  over  the 
spot  where  his  remains  were  laid : — 

<<  Erected  to  the  memory  of  Robbbt  Paterson,  the  Old  Mortality 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  bnried  here  February  1801. 

'*  Whv  seeks  he  with  unwearied  toil 

Throoffh  Death's  dim  walks  to  urge  his  way, 
Reclaim  his  lon^-asserted  spoil, 
And  lead  oblivion  into  day  ?  " 

It  is  weU  that  this  last  office  of  kindness  has  been  paid  to 
his  memory ;  but  we  had  only  to  look  on  the  stones  which 
mark  the  last  resting-places  of  the  slaughtered  Covenanters  to 
find  in  each  a  monument  of  his  untirmg  zeal  and  devotion. 
Few  of  them  but  are  debtors  to  his  restoring  hand.  The 
epitaphs  they  bear  form  an  imique  literature.  They  present 
us  with  the  rude  language  of  the  country  people  of  the  time, 
and  with  the  impress  of  the  feelings  which  the  events  of  the 
period  evoked.  They  are  pictures  drawn  by  those  who  shared 
the  views  of  the  men  conmiemorated>  and  who  lived  nearest  to 
their  time.  Many  of  them  date  from  between  1700  and  1715, 
within  the  lifetime  of  persons  who  were  spectators  of  the  scenes 
referred  to.  The  infamous  Lagg  himself  did  not  die  till  1733. 
So  early,  indeed,  as  in  1699,  a  movement  was  in  progress  for 
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collecting  an  authentic  account  of  ijie  persecutions;  and  in 
1708  a  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  instructed  the 
presbyteries  "  to  bring  in  ane  account  of  the  suflferinffs  of  the 
late  tymes  upon  account  of  religion  within  their  several  bounds^ 
considering  that  there  is  a  design  of  writing  a  historic  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  church  under  episcopacie."  The  attention  of 
respectable  persons  having  been  thus  early  drawn  to  the 
collecting  of  trustworthy  statements^  the  inscriptions  may  be 
held  to  give  reliable  testimony.  But  they  have  a  value  of 
another  sort  Linking  the  past  with  the  present,  these 
epitaphs  have  influenced,  and  do  still  influence,  the  popular 
mind  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  the  visitor  may  learn  from 
the  slightest  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  their 
several  localities. 

We  invite  the  reader  to  make  a  tour  through  a  district 
abounding  in  these  and  other  relics  of  the  struggle,  starting 
from  Dumfries,  or  rather  from  Corberry  Hill,  which,  from  the 
contiguous  parish  of  Troqueer,  on  the  Stewartry  side  of  the 
Nith,  overlooks  the  Queen  of  the  South.  Here  is  to  be  found 
an  excellent  figure  of  Old  Mortality,  sculptured  by  a  local 
artist.  He  is  represented  reclining  on  a  flat  gravestone, — an 
interval  of  rest  in  his  favourite  pursuit, — while  the  old  white 
pony,  constant  companion  of  his  toils,  stands  faithfully  by  his 
sida  From  here  the  tourist's  walk  will  be  through  localities 
rich  in  the  most  varied  associations.  Descending  the  hill, 
he  will  cross  the  river  by  the  old  bridge  which  has  spanned  the 
Nith  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years,  having  been  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Devorgilla,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Allan,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother  of  «Iohn  Baliol,  king  of 
Scotland.  She  it  was  who  founded  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in 
pious  memory  of  her  husband.  Passing  the  site  of  the  old 
Franciscan  Convent,  where,  in  1305,  Robert  Bruce  slew  the 
Comyn, — the  house  in  which  is  pointed  out  the  room  (and,  until 
lately,  the  bed,  now  at  Drumlanrig),  in  which  Charles  Stuart 
slept  during  one  of  his  ill-starred  expeditions, — the  Globe  and 
other  inns  where  Bobert  Bums  wrote  many  of  his  songs,— he 
will  soon  reach  the  necropolis  of  Dumfries.  Withm  this 
venerable  burial  ground  stood  an  ancient  church  dedicated  to 
St  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town ;  and  here,  it  is  said, 
high  mass  was  for  the  last  time  publicly  celebrated  in  the 
parish  churches  of  Scotland.  The  churchyard  contains  three 
gravestones  recording  the  deaths  of  Covenanters,and  a  "martyrs' 
monument,"  which  bears  that  it  was  erected  in  1834  in  reverent 
memory  of  the  sufferers  for  conscience  sake  during  the  perse- 
cutions in  Scotland.  The  two  slabs  which  lie  sunk  in  the 
earth  at  the  base  of  this  monument  are  in  a  condition  of 
neglect  that  may  well  excite  surprise,  when  we  consider  the 
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respect  in  which  they  are  undoubtedly  held  by  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  other  places  it  will  be  found  that  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  preserve  similar  remains  from  rude  touch,  and 
to  afford  tiraeous  rescue  from  the  destroymg  hand  of  the  great 
innovator,  by  restoring 

**  Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Hare  swept  the  lines. 

Here  are  their  inscriptions : — 

"  Here  lyes  William  Welsh,  Pentland  Martyr  for  his  adhereing  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  appearing  for  Christ's  kingly  goyerment  in  his 
honse  and  the  Covenanted  work  of  Befonnation  against  peijnry  and 
prelacie  execute  Janr.  2.  1667.     Rev.  xii.  11. 

**  Stay,  passenger,  read,  here  interr'd  doth  ly 
A  witness  'sunst  poor  Scotland's  perjury. 
Whose  heao,  once  fix*d  upon  the  bridge-port,  stood 
Proclaiming  vengance  for  his  guiltless  blood.'* 

«  Here  lyes  William  Gbeirson,  Pentland  Martyr  for  his  adhering 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  appearing  for  Christ's  kinglie  goverment  in 
his  honse  and  Covenanted  work  the  Befonnation  against  peijary  and 
prelacy  executed  Janr.  2.  1667.     Rev.  xii.  11. 

**  Under  this  stone,  lo,  here  doth  ly 
Dust  sacrificd  to  tyrany  ; 
Yet  precious  in  Immenuil's  sight, 
Since  martyred  for  his  kincUe  right. 
When  he  condemns  these  nellish  druges. 
By  suf&age  saints  shall  judge  their  judges.*' 

The  history  of  the  Pentland  rising  is  too  well  known  to  be 
repeated  here.  SuflSce  it  to  say  that  these  men  had  been  con- 
cerned, and  afterwards  fell  victims  to  the  justiciary  commission, 
which,  at  the  instigation  of  Sharp,  was  sent  to  Ayr.  It  con- 
demned twelve  persons  to  death,  and  it  ordered  eight  of  them 
to  be  executed  at  Ayr,  two  at  Irvine,  and  two  at  Dumfries.  A 
mandate  from  the  Commission  enjoined  the  local  authorities 
"  to  sie  their  sentence  for  hanging  the  persounes,  and  affixing 
of  the  heides  and  right  armes  of  Jon  Oner  in  Four-merk-land, 
and  William  Welsch  in  Carsfairne,  upon  the  eminenest  pairts 
of  the  burgh,"  whereupon  the  town  council  appointed  the 
bridge  port  as  "the  fittest  place."  It  appears  from  the 
minutes  of  their  meetings,  that  although  that  body  was 
obsequious  to  the  government,  the  inhabitants,  instead  of 
being  intimidated  by  the  horrible  si^ht  which  met  their  gaze 
as  they  passed  the  old  bridge,  resolved  to  remove  those  ghastly 
remains;  so  the  council  applied  for  authority  to  have  them 
transferred  to  the  top  of  the  tolbooth,  and  thus  fixistrate  the 
desims  of  "disloyall  persounes  to  take  them  away  under 
cloudes  of  night,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  burgh." 

Thirty-five  persons  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  for  having 
been  concerned  in  the  Pentland  rising,  and  among  those  exe- 
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cuted  at  Edinburgh,  were  Neilson  of  Corsock,  and  several 
other  Qalloway  gentlemen.  The  heads  of  Major  M'Culloch  of 
Barholm,  Mr  Gordon  of  Knockbreck,  and  his  brother,  were  sent 
to  Kirkcudbright  for  exhibition  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
their  right  arms  were  sent  to  Lanark,  where,  with  uplifted 
hands,  as  was  their  wont,  they  had  sworn  the  covenant  From 
inscriptions  on  gravestones  at  Kilmarnock  and  elsewhere,  it 
appears  that  the  bodies  of  others  were  similarly  treated.  The 
following,  for  example,  is  from  the  churchyard  of  Hamilton : — 

"  Stay,  paasenffer,  take  notice  what  thou  reada, 
At  JBoinbar^  ly  our  bodies,  here  our  heads ; 
Oor  right  hands  stood  at  Lajiark,  these  we  want, 
Because  with  them  we  sware  the  covenant.*' 

The  third  of  the  gravestones  we  referred  to  in  St  Michael  s 
churchyard,  belongs  to  a  later  stage  in  the  persecution.  It 
commemorates  the  death  of  James  Kirke,  who  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Captain  Bruce  in  the  spring  *  of  1 685.  He  re- 
fused to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  and  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Dumfries  and  shot  on  the  sands,  that  is,  on  the  broad  margin 
of  ground  between  the  town  and  the  river,  now  devoted  to  the 
cattle  markets.  His  memorial  slab  is  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  others,  but,  having  been  raised  on  stone  pedestals,  has 
escaped  the  injuries  which  have  befallen  Greirson's,  now 
broken  and  otherwise  damaged  by  being  trodden  upon. 

**  Here  lyes  James  Eirka  martyr,  Bhot  dead  upon  the  sands  of 
Dramfreis  for  his  adhereing  to  the  Word  of  God  Christ's  kingly 
govennent  in  his  honse  and  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation 
against  tarranie,  peijorie  and  prelacie  1665.  Rev.  12.11.     Mar 

•*  By  hloody  Brace  and  wretched  Wright 
I  lost  my  life  in  great  despight 
Shot  dead  without  due  time 
To  try 

And  nt  me  for  eternity. 
A  wittnes  of  Prelatic  rage 
Ab  eyer  was  in  anie  aga 

The  mausoleum  in  which  the  remains  of  our  great  national 
poet  are  enshrined  stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of  these  eiahs, 
and  they  are  surrounded  by  monumental  sculpture  with  which, 

*  Wodrow  ffives  May,  others  give  Jane,  the  srayestone  indicates  March. 
Some  say  Earle  belonged  to  Danscore,  and  was  larkii^in  Keir ;  others  that 
he  belonged  to  Keir,  and  was  larking  in  Holywood.     His  name  is  sometimes 

rH  Kirko,  the  gravestone  has  Kirka.  We  may  mention  here,  once  for  all, 
t  many  similar  discrepancies  are  to  be  met  with  in  dates,  names,  and  places. 
Thus  we  have  seen  the  **  Jon  Grier  "  sentenced  to  death  hy  the  Ayr  Commis- 
sion caUed  "William  Greirson"  on  the  gravestone,  lliese  discrepancies 
arise  from  oommonication  having  been  more  often  oral  than  written — sound 
was  the  guide  to  spelling — and  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  immaterial. 
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for  antiquity,  quaintness,  number,  and  variety  of  interest,  no 
other  provincial  burial  ground  in  the  kingdom  can  compete 
But  we  must  not  linger  here.  About  seven  miles  from  Ihim- 
fries  is  the  churchyard  of  Irongray,  which  contains  a  tombstone, 
with  an  epitaph  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  memory  of 
Helen  Walker  the  prototype  of  Jeanie  Deans.  And  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  beyond,  on  a  charmingly  romantic  spot  by 
the  banks  of  the  Cluden,  and  shaded  by  the  foliage  of  a  clump 
of  trees,  is  a  small  enclosure,  within  which  are  two  old  slabs 
thus  inscribed : — 

''Here  lyes  Edwaed  Gobdon  and  Alexandeb  Macubike  martjres 
hanged  without  law  by  Lagg  and  Capt  Bruce  for  adherence  to  the 
word  of  God  Christ's  kingly  govennent  in  his  house  and  the  cove- 
nanted Work  of  Eeformation  against  tyranny  perjury  and  prelacy 
Rev.  12.11.  Mar.  8,  1686. 

'*  Ab  Lagg  and  bloodie  Bruce  command 
We  were  hon^  up  by  hellish  hand 
And  thus  their  furious  rage  to  stay 
We  dyed  near  Kirk  of  Irongray 
Here  now  in  peace  sweet  resb  we  take 
Once  murdered  for  religeon's  soke." 

These  men  were  seized  by  Captain  Bruce  on  Lochinket  Moor, 
on  the  19th  February  1685.  Four  of  the  party  were  shot  on 
the  spot,  and  Bruce  brought  these  two  before  Lagg  with  a 
view  to  their  undergoing  some  sort  of  trial.  LaggThowever, 
scoffed  at  the  idea ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Irongray  were 
known  to  sympathise  with  the  Covenanters,  he  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  be  hanged  there  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
people.  Accordingly,  they  were  hanged  from  a  branch  of  one 
of  those  trees  which  now  stand  like  sentinels  by  their  grave. 
Within  an  hour's  walk  from  this  spot  is  Skeoch  Hill,  where, 
in  the  summer  of  1678,  Welsh,  the  ejected  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  Blackadder,  ejected  from  Troqueer,  convened  a  field 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  three  thousand  persona 

"Lone  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways, . 
0*er  hills,  throuj^h  woods,  o*er  dreary  wastes^  they  sought 
The  upland  muuB.     .     .     . 

Then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise  ;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 
And  on  the  distant  cairns  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note." 

The  stones  which  served  as  tables  for  the  dispensation  of  the 
sacrament  may  still  be  seen.  They  consist  of  four  rows  of 
larsfe  stones,  each  row  containing  about  thirty  seats,  and  at  one 
end  is  a  heap  of  stones  a  few  feet  high,  on  which,  we  presume, 
the  conmiunion  elements  were  pla^,  and  beside  wnich  the 
officiating  minister  stood  as  he  dispensed  the  holy  ordinance. 
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Passing  to  Kirkcudbright,  we  find  the  churchyard  contains 
a  headstone  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  lad  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  John  Hallume  by  name,  who,  perceiving  a  party  of 
dragoons  traversing  the  adjoining  parish  of  Tongland,  endea- 
voured to  escape  their  observation,  but  was  seen  and  followed, 
and  twice  wounded  in  the  pursuit.  Carried  prisoner  to  Kirk- 
cudbright, he  was  ordered  to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  do  so,  was  tried  and  speedily  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  soldiera  He  was  executed  and  buried  in  the  spot 
marked  bv  a  small  upright  stone  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, one  half  of  which  occupies  either  side : — 

Front. 
"  Here  lyes  John  Uallume  who  was  wounded  in  his  takeing  and  by 
mgost  law  sentenced  to  be  hanged    All  this  done  by  Captaine 

Back. 
(^Memento  mori,) 

Douglas  for  his  adherence  to  Scotland's  Reformation  Covenants 
Dationall  and  soleom  league  IGSS.'' 

In  December  of  the  previous  year,  six  covenanters,  among 
whom  waa  the  son  of  Major  Stewart  of  Ardoch,  were  appre- 
hended by  Claverhouse  at  Auchencloy,  on  the  Dee,  in  the 
parish  of  Girthon.  Four  of  them  were  instantly  shot  to 
death.  Their  friends  had  the  bodies  decently  buried,  but 
three  of  them  were  disinterred  by  order  of  Claverhouse,  and 
exposed  during  several  days,  one  of  them  suspended  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  inscription  on  their  tombstone,  after 
narrating  the  story  of  their  apprehension,  execution,  and  dis- 
cntombment,  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Beoanse  th^  would  not  perjure 
Our  Covenants  and  Keformation  pure  : 
Because  like  faithful  martyrs  for  to  die 
Thev  rather  chose,  than  treacherously  comply 
With  cursed  prelaoie,  the  nation's  bane, 
And  with  Indulgencie,  our  church's  stiun." 

The  other  two  prisoners,  William  Hunter  and  Robert  Smith, 
were  taken  to  Kirkcudbright,  where  they  were  first  hanged, 
then  beheaded.  The  ^vestone  placed  over  their  mutilated 
bodies  bears  the  followmg : — 

•*  William  Hocnture, 
Robert  Smith  1684. 
"  This  monument  shall  shew  posterity 
Two  headlee  martyres  under  it  doth  ly 
By  bloody  Qrhame  were  taken  and  surprised, 
Brought  to  this  Towne  and  afterward  were  sizM 
By  unjust  law  were  sentenced  to  die. 
Them  first  they  hanged,  then  headed  cmely 
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CapUins  Douglas .  Bmce .  Griiaine  of  ClaTerboos 

Were  these  iw,  caused  them  be  handled  thus. 

And  when  they  were  onto  the  dbbet  come 

To  stope  their  speech  they  did  beat  up  the  drum. 

And  aU  becaos  uiey  wonld  not  comply 

With  Indulgence  and  bloody  Prelacie 

In  face  of  cruel  Bruce .  Dou]^;las  and  Qrhame 

They  did  maintain  that  Chnst  was  Lord  supream 

And  boldly  ouned  both  the  Covenants. 

At  Kircudbright  thus  ended  these  two  saints. 

On  Klircoiinell  Moor,  in  the  parish  of  Tongland,  Mr  Bell  of 
Whyteside,  son-in-law  of  the  Viscount  Kenmure,  was  sur- 
prised by  Lagg  in  February  1685.  He  had  been  outlawed  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  at  Bothwell,  his  house  sacked, 
his  crops  gifted  to  the  curate,  his  stock  of  cattle  to  the  soldiers, 
himself  compelled  to  wander  over  the  moors  or  lurk  in  the  woods 
adjacent  to  his  forfeited  home.  He  was  now  seized,  with  four 
companions  and  immediately  shot.  The  few  minutes  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  for  prayer  were  coarsely  refused  :  "  You've  had 
time  enough  since  Bothwell ! "  His  remains  were  buried  in  the 
chiu-chyard  of  Anwoth,  a  few  miles  off,  and  a  gravestone  was 
placed  to  his  memory  with  this  inscription : — 

<<  Here  lyes  John  Bell  of  Whyteside,  who  was  barbarously  shot  to 
death  in  the  Paroch  of  Toogland,  at  the  commaDd  of  Grier  of  Lag» 
anno.  1685. 

'*  This  monument  shall  tell  posterity 
That  blessed  BeU  of  Whyteside  here  doth  lye, 
Who  at  command  of  bloody  Las  was  shot, 
A  murder  strange  which  should  not  be  foi^got 
Douglas  of  Morton  did  him  quarters  give 
Yet  cruel  Lag  would  not  let  nim  survive. 
This  mart3rr  sousht  some  time  to  recommend 
His  soul  to  Qod  before  his  days  should  end. 
The  tyrant  said,  What,  deVl  yoVe  pray'd  enough 
This  seven  long  years  on  mountain  and  in  deuch  ; 
And  instantly  caus'd  him,  with  other  four, 
Be  shot  to  death  upon  Kiroonnel  Moor  : 
So  thus  did  end  the  lives  of  these  dear  saints 
For  there  adherence  to  the  Covenants." 

Mr  Bell's  companions  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  were 
David  Halliday  of  Mayfield,  James  Clement,  Andrew  M'Robert, 
and  Robert  Lenox  of  Irelandton.  Clement  appears  to  have 
been  a  stranger,  and  was  buried  at  the  spot  The  others  were 
buried  in  the  parishes  to  which  they  severally  belonged,  and 
inscriptions  were  afterwards  placed  over  each  of  their  graves. 
In  the  churchvard  of  Balmaghie  is  to  be  foimd  HalBday's. 
The  family  had  been  landowners  in  the  district  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  the  other  Halliday  mentioned  in  the  epitaph, 
was  shot  by  order  of  Lagg  and  Lord  Annandale,  a  few  months 
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later  in  the  same  year,  along  with  one  Qeorge  Short,  who  was 
likewise  interred  here. 

*'  Here  Ijes  Dxym  Haludat,  portioner  of  Meifield,  who  was  shot 
upon  the  2l8t  of  Feb.  1685  ;  and  of  David  Halliday  once  in  Glencape, 
who  was  likewise  shot  upon  the  11th  Jaly  1685,  for  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  Scotland's  Covenanted  Keformation. 

"  Beneath  this  stone  two  DaWds  Hallidays 
Doe  ly,  whose  souls  noa  sing  their  Master's  praise. 
To  know,  if  curious  passengers  desjrre, 
For  what,  by  whom,  and  how  they  did  expire  ; 
They  did  oppose  this  na^on*s  perjurey  ; 
Nor  could  they  joyn  with  lordly  prelacy. 
Indulffins  favours  from  Christ's  enemies 
Quenched  not  their  zeaL     This  monument  then  cryes, 
These  are  the  causes,  not  to  be  forgot. 
Why  they  by  Lag  so  wickedly  were  shot. 
One  name,  one  cause,  one  grave,  one  heaven  do  ty 
Their  souls  to  that  one  €rod  eternally.'* 

As  is  well  known,  the  intruded  curates  furnished  the 
authorities  with  lists  of  the  "  disorderlies "  in  their  parishes, 
that  is  to  sav,  persons  who  absented  themselves  from  his  church 
services,  and  were  thus  suspected  of  scorning  the  indulgence, 
and  attending  field  meetings.  These  lists  were  distributed  to 
the  troop,  who  hunted  down  their  prey,  and  offered  them  the 
alternative  of  the  abjuration  oath  or  instant  death,  holding 
neither  sickness,  nor  age,  nor  sex,  an  excuse.  Thus  in  the 
churchyard  of  KeUs,  was  buried  one  David  M'Quhan, "  who, 
being  sick  of  a  fever,  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  carried  to 
Nevrtoun  of  QaUoway,  and  the  next  day  most  cruelly  and  un- 
justly shot  to  death."     He  was  shot  on  the  hill  of  Knockdavic. 

Kirkandrews  churchyard  has  a  gravestone  conmiemorating 
Bobert  M' Whae,  who  was  shot  in  his  own  warden.  Caldons,  in 
the  wild  glen  of  Trool,  was  the  scene  of  another  and  more  whole- 
sale of  these  barbarous  excutions.  Six  persons  were  one 
Sunday  "surprised  at  prayer,  and  cruelly  murther'd"  by 
Douglas  with  a  party  of  dragoons. 

At  Craigmodie,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcowan,  one  Alexander 
Lin  was  shot  to  death,  and  during  this  same  year  a  party  of 
soldiers  from  Wigton  seized  three  men  in  Penninghame,  one 
of  whom  (Johnston),  it  appears,  had  taken  the  oath  to  conform 
to  prelacy,  but,  repenting,  had  absented  himself  from  the  ser- 
vices of  the  curate,  who  informed  against  him.  Carried  to 
Wigton,  they  were  brought  before  Major  Winram,  and  on 
refusing  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  curate,  and  conform 
to  prelacy,  were,  without  trial,  ordered  to  be  hanged.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  the  day  affcer  their  apprehension,  and 
they  were  buried  in  the  town  churchyard.  This  is  the  inscrip- 
tion over  the  grave : — 
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"  Here  lyse  William  Johnston,  John  Milboy/ Gbobgb  Walkes, 
who  was  withoat  sentence  of  law  hanged  by  M^jor  Winram  for  their 
adherance  to  Scotland's  Eeformation  Covenants  National  and  Solam 
leagae    1685. 

We  shall  not  embark  on  the  raging  sea  of  controversy  over 
which  Mr  Mark  Napier  delights  to  hover  as  the  stormy  petrel, 
but  before  presenting  to  the  reader  the  two  inscriptions  fol- 
lowing, we  shall  simply  give  a  brief  explanatory  narrative. 
The  substantial  truth  of  the  story  of  the  Wigton  female 
martyrs,  was  never  seriously  doubted  until  Mr  Napier,  by  his 
inferences  from  ambiguous  documents — what  he  calls  "excellent 
negative  evidence  " — ^but  still  more  by  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage, caused  people  to  stagger  in  their  belief  He  would 
have  us  think  tne  story  altogether  a  myth.  But  the  researches 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Stewart  of  Glasserton,  may  be  said  to  have  at 
length  placed  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  To  state  the  case 
as  shortly  as  possible :  Margaret  Lachlan,  a  widow  of  upwards 
of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
were  sentenced  to  be  drowned  for  attending  field  meetings 
instead  of  the  curate's  services,  and  declining  to  take  the 
abjuration  oath.  On  the  11th  of  May  1685,  they  were  con- 
ducted, imder  a  guard  of  M^or  Winram's  dragoons,  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Blednoch,  where  wooden  stobs  or  stakes  had 
been  fastened.  To  these  they  were  secured  by  cords,  and  as 
the  Solway  flowed  up  the  stream  at  high  tide,  the  dder 
suflferer  was  first  thrown  in,  and  "  held  down  within  the  water 
by  one  of  the  town  ofl&cers,  hj  his  halberd  at  her  throat,  till 
she  died."  In  like  manner,  Margaret  Wilson  was  held  down, 
but "  before  her  breath  was  quite  gone,  they  pulled  her  up, 
and  held  her  till  she  could  speak."  She  was  then  asked  if  she 
would  pray  for  the  king,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  wished 
the  salvation  of  all  men — the  damnation  of  none :  may  QoA 
save  him,  if  it  be  God's  will !  Some  of  her  relations  criai  out 
— *'  She  is  willing,  she  has  said  it !" — whereupon  Major  Win- 
ram  charged  her  instantly  to  swear  the  abjuration  oath.  '*  I 
will  not,"  she  said,  "I  am  Christ's — ^let  me  go!"  And  the 
executioner  thrust  her  down  again  into  the  water. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  gravestones,  though  difiPering 
both  in  size  and  shape — ^Wilson's  being  a  flat  one,  Lachlan's 
smaller  and  standing  erect — are  of  mu<m  the  same  date.  There 
is  no  verse  on  the  latter,  but  simply, — 

"  Here  lyes  Mabobat  Lachlan  who  was  by  tn^nst  law  senteneed 
to  die  by  Lagg,  Straohan,  Winrame,  and  Grbame,  and  tyed  to  a  stake 
within  the  flood  for  her  adherence  to  Scotland's  Reformation  Cove- 
nants, National  and  Solemn  Leagae.     Aged  68.     1685.*' 
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The  following  is  the  inficription  on  Margaret  Wilson's  : — 

"Here  lyes  Mabobat  Willson  donghter  to  Gilbert  Willson  in 
Olenyemoch  who  was  drooned  Anoo  1685  Aged  18.  * 

"  Let  earth  and  stone  still  witnes  beare 
Their  lyes  a  viigine  martyre  here 
Marther*d  for  onning  Christ  snpreame 
Head  of  His  Church  and  no  more  orime 
Bat  not  abjnring  Presbytry, 
And  her  not  onning  Prelacy, 
They  her  condem^d,  by  nnjust  law, 
Of  heaven  nor  hell  they  stood  no  aw 
Within  the  sea  ty'd  to  a  stake 
She  suffered  for  Christ  Jesus  sake 
The  actors  of  this  cruel  crime 
Was  Lagg,  Strachan,  Winram,  and  Grhame 
Neither  young  yearee  nor  yet  old  age 
Could  stop  the  fury  of  there  rage." 

Such  is  an  Old  Mortality  tour  in  Galloway,  and  we  shall  now 
conclude  this  paper  by  subjoining  two  more  epitaphs,  differing 
from  each  other  in  many  respects,  but  both  very  quaint  and 
interesting.  The  first  of  them  has  acquired  a  wider  notoriety 
than  the  other,  and  is  as  follows : — 

•*  This  martyr  was  by  Peter  Inglis  shot, 
By  birth  a  tyger  rather  than  a  Scot . 
Who,  that  his  monstrous  extract  misht  be  seen, 
Cut  off  his  head,  and  kicked  it  o'er  tne  green. 
Thus  was  that  head  which  was  to  wear  a  crown, 
A  football  made  by  a  profane  dragoon." 

Twelve  men  were  met  together  at  night  for  prayer  in  the 
house  of  one  James  Paton,  a  wright  in  Little  felackwood,  in 
the  parish  of  Elilmamock,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  paxty 
under  the  conmiand  of  Peter  (or  Patrick)  Ii^^-  "  They  all 
started  up  and  went  but  the  house.  James  White  was  the 
last  in  gomg  but,  and  having  a  firelock  (which  was  all  the  fire- 
arms that  was  amongst  them)  lying  upon  a  chest,  took  it  in 
his  hand  as  he  went ;  and  just  as  he  came  betwixt  the  doors, 
the  parties  commanded  by  Patrick  Inglis  (son  to  Captain  Inglis 
who  then  kept  garrison  in  Newmills)  having  surrounded  the 
house,  knocked  at  both  doors  at  once  and  broke  them  open ; 
upon  which  James  White,  offering  to  fire,  his  gun  burnt 
priming  and  did  not  ^o  off;  the  light  of  which  did  let  them 
see  to  shoot  him,  which  they  did,  and  he  fell  betwixt  the 
doors." 

On  the  entreaty  of  Paton's  wife,  they  were  all  promised 
quarter  if  they  would  surrender.  With  the  exception  of  Paton, 
they  all  came,  and  were  "tyed  with  the  yam  and  other 
materials  as  they  found  in  the  house.  After  this  they  got 
candles,  and  searched  all  the  house,  and  finding  James  raton 
in  the  byer,  bound  him,  and  set  him  down  with  the  rest. 
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They  also  searched  the  bam  and  kihi ;  and  when  they  could 
find  no  more  persons,  they  fell  about  the  spoiling  of  the  house, 
out  of  which  they  took  everything,  not  leaving  so  much  as  a 

rn  or  the  worth  of  it,  and  driving  the  cows  and  horses  over 
dead  man.     Paton  being  a  wright,  they  took  all  his  work- 
ing tools,  among  which  was  a  big  aixe  for  felling  timber,  which 
they  took,  and  with  it  cut  off  the  head  of  James  White,  who 
was  shot  betwixt  the  doors,  and  took  it  to  Newmills,  and  next 
day  played  with  it  as  a  football  on  the  green."     Arrived  at 
NewmiUs  with  his  booty  and  prisoners,  Peter  Inglis  was  about 
to  put  them  to  death,  but  desisted  on  being  reminded  that  he 
had  received  them  to  quarter.    He  was  recommended,  how- 
ever, to  send  to  Edinburgh  for  an  order  from  the  council 
authorising  him  to  execute  them,  and  this  he  obtained.     But 
the  poor  men's  friends  made  good  use  of  the  interval     "  They 
placed  two  ambushments,  one  behind  a  dyke,  betwixt  the  fore 
and  back  castle,  the  other  opposite  to  the  fore  casUe.    Upon 
their  coming  in  they  shot  the  centinal,  and  then  went  into  a 
smith's  shop  and  took  his  hammers,,  and  broke  open  the  gate& 
One  of  the  soldiers  in  the  fore  castle  put  his  firelock  through 
the  iron  staunchers,  and  levelled  it  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
thinking  to  shoot  him  who  was  breaking  open  the  sate,  but 
the  ambushment  placed  opposite  to  him  shot  him,  and  his  gun 
fell  down  to  them.     As  soon  as  the  gates  wwe  opened  they 
carried  off  the  prisoners."     The  rescue  having  been  reported 
to  the  bailie,  that  functionary  "caused  beat  the  town  drum  and 
ring  the  bell."     All,  however,  of  no  avail    "  They  tracket  their 
way  out  of  the  east  end  of  the  town,  it  being  wet  weather,  and 
shot  two  innocent  persons,  but  found  none  of  the  prisoners  or 
relievers,  though  they  went  as  far  east  as  Tintock.' 

The  second  of  them  relates  to  a  Covenanter  who  was  seized 
and  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  effected  his  esoi^, 
and  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  as  a  farmer  in  Locherben. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Dalgamo  (two  nules  from 
the  Closebum  railway  station),  and  his  tombstone  bears  this 
inscription : — 

"  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Jambs  Habknxss  in  Locherben  who  dbd 
6.  Dec.  1728  aged  72  years. 

"  Belo  this  stone  this  dust  doth  Fy 
Who  indured  28  yean 
Porsecution  b3rtirroimy 
Did  him  peraae  with  echo  and  cry 
Through  many  a  lonsome  place 
At  last  by  Olayers  he  was  tane 
Sentenced  for  to  d^. 
But  God  who  for  his  soul  took  care 
Did  him  from  prison  bring 
Because  no  other  cause  they  had 
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But  that  he  would  not  give  up 
With  Christ  his  glorious  king 
And  swear  allegiance  to  that  beast 
The  Duke  of  York  I  meuL 
In  spite  of  all  their  hellish  rage 
A  nature!  death  he  died 
In  full  assurance  of  his  rest 
With  Christ  etemaly." 

These  are  but  glimpses  of  scenes  in  the  story  of  the  Cove- 
nant, yet  they  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  bitter  legacy  which  the  government  of  the  Stuarts  be- 
queathed to  the  memory  of  the  Scottish  Lowlanders.  The 
epitaphs  have  been  "  sermons  in  stones,"  keeping  fresh  in  their 
minds  how  "  insupportable  a  burden  and  grievance "  to  their 
forefathers  was  an  alien  church.  That  the  Covenanters  made 
a  noble  stand  against  a  tyranny  which  threatened  alike  the 
national  faith  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  their  title  to 
feme.  Nor  is  that  claim  diminished  because  of  the  narrowness, 
the  bigotxy,  the  intolerance,  and  the  fanaticism  with  which 
they  have  been  so  freely  charged  by  their  detractors,  and 
which,  it  is  admitted,  some  of  them  at  times  displayed.  Who 
can  dwell  upon  these  things  in  presence  of  that  heroic  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  which  never  deserted  them  in  their  severest  trials  ? 
Or  who  would  compare  these  things  with  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  which  disgraced  their  adversaries? 

W.  S. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Counter-Impviations. 

THE  counter-imputations — of  sin  to  Christ,  of  righteousness 
to  his  people — are  nowhere  in  Holy  Scripture  brought 
into  such  close  juxta-position  or  related  to  each  other  by  so 
firm  a  nexus,  as  in  the  celebrated  and  profound  sentence,  "  He 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 
It  is  reported  that  when  some  one,  startled  by  the  idea  of 
Christ  being  "made  sin,"  suggested,  to  Luther  that  it  should 
be  rendered  "  made  a  sin-ofiering,"  Luther  answered,  "  No : 
I  prefer  the  words  as  they  stand,  for  they  are  more  in- 
tense." And  he  spoke  shrewdly  and  welL  Besides,  there 
would  be  equal  reason  for  altering  the  second  clause  in  a 
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similar  manner ;  and,  indeed,  the  exactness  and  point  of  the 
antithesis  would  require  that.  So  that  the  verse  would  read, 
"  Qod  hath  made  him  to  "be  a  sin-offering  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness-offering  of  God 
in  him ;"  a  violation  of  the  proposition  so  great  and  manifest 
as  to  shew  that  it  ought  not  to  be  violated  or  tampered  with 
at  all.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  stop  even  here.  Consistency 
requires  the  alteration,  if  made  at  all,  to  go  the  lengUi  rf 
a  reading  so  absurd  as  this :  He  hath  made  him  to  be  a 
sin-offering  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin-offering  I  For  the 
word  afia^Ha  must  have  one  rendering,  else  the  antithesis 
with  which  this  great  theological  sajring  is  replenished,  a&d 
the  precision  of  the  truth  which  it  is  designed  to  teach,  are 
lost 

It  is  of  course  true  that  God  hath  made  Christ  to  be  a  an- 
offering,  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
his  having  made  Christ  to  be  sin.  His  being  made  sin  is  by 
no  means  identical  with  his  being  made  a  sacrifice  (or  an. 
It  goes  deeper  and  farther  back  into  the  problem.  It  is  at 
once  the  preliminary  and  the  reason  for  his  being  made  a 
sacrifice  for  sin.  He  is  made  sin,  and  therefare  he  is  made  a 
sin-offering.  It  is  his  being  made  sin  which  justifies  his  bong 
made  a  sin-offering.  In  order  that  he  may  really  and  right- 
eously, congruously  and  consistently,  be  made  a  sacrifice  for 
sin,  it  behoves  that  he  be  first  made  sin.  And  this  loctn 
insignia  of  the  Pauline  theology  does  not  state  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  it  states  a  truth  whidi  is 
the  ground  and  reason  of  that  fact.  It  lays  the  foundation  i(ff 
the  sacrifice  in  a  prior  transaction. 

That  transaction  may  be  viewed  in  this  light  God  is  seek- 
ing out  and  searching  for  sin,  that  he  may  deal  with  it 
judicially;  that  he  may  deal  with  it  as  the  holiness  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  law,  and 
the  justice  of  the  divine  government,  require  that  it  should  be 
dealt  with.  The  sword  of  justice  is  seen  pursuing  sin,  to  inflict 
the  threatened  penalty  of  wrath  and  deaiL  Meantime,  in  his 
supreme  sovereignty,  God  puts  forward  his  own  Son  manifest  in 
the  flesh  to  represent  sin,  to  personate  sin,  to  stand  in  the  rocan 
of  sin.  "  Qod  sends  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flerii 
and  FOR  sin"  (Rom.  viii.  3),  that  is,  in  lieu  or  in  room  of  rin. 
It  is  the  same  phrase  in  Heb.  x.  6,  though  our  translators  have 
obliterated  the  precision  of  it  by  supplying  a  word  that  was  not 
needed :  **  In  burnt-offerings  and  aacrijtcea  for  sin  thou  hast 
had  no  pleasure :"  correctly  rendered, "  In  blunt-offerings,  and 
FOR  SIN,  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure."  Even  so,  God  seods 
forth  his  own  Son  "  FOR  SIN,"  in  lieu  or  room  of  sin,  to  represent 
or  personate  sin, — so  thoroughly,  indeed,  that  divine  law  and 
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justice  porsuing  sin  find  Christ  in  sin*s  room,  and  take  hold  on 
Christ ;  for  he  is  "  FOR  SIN,"  "  made  sin ;"  and  thus  "  God,  send- 
ing his  own  Son  for  sin,  condemns  sin  in  the  flesh,"  even  in 
the  flesh  of  him  who  is  for  sin,  and  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh.  He  condemns  sin,  in  condemning  Christ ;  for  Christ  is 
"  FOB  sin"  :  he  is, — ^to  use  a  common  and  intelligible  expression, 
— he  is  what  is  for  it  He  is  "  FOR  SIN :"  and  he  is  so  by  the 
authority  and  appointment  of  the  sovereign  Lord  and  Judge 
himself;  for  God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin. 

Divine  justice  and  divine  wrath,  then,  are  seen  searching 
for  sin — our  sin — to  execute  upon  it  the  vengeance  due  to  sin. 
And  in  this  search  divine  justice  and  divine  wrath  inevitably 
find  Christ ;  for  God  hath  made  him  that  knew  no  sin  to  be 
sin  for  us.  In  like  manner,  and  in  exact  counterpart  of  this, 
divine  justice  and  divine  love  are  seen  searching  for  righteous- 
ness— the  righteousness  of  God — the  righteousness  which 
God  requires — ^which  his  own  holy  nature  and  his  own 
attribute  of  righteousness  cannot  but  require.  They  are  seen 
searching  for  "the  righteotisness  which  God's  righteousness 
requires  him  to  require."*  They  are  searching  for  it,  in  order 
to  smile  upon  it — to  lavish  on  it  the  love,  and  complacency, 
and  favour,  and  blessing  of  God.  And  in  searching  for  this 
righteousness,  they  find  us,  if  we  are  in  Christ:  for  we  are 
"  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  And  they  own  that 
their  search  has  been  successful.  Nor  was  it  unnecessary. 
Nay,  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary,  from  the  moment  that 
they  recognised  Christ  as  "made  sin."  From  that  moment 
the  demand  for  the  "righteousness  of  God"  becomes  im» 
perious.  The  wondrous  evolution  by  which  the  Son  of  God  is 
'*  made  sin,"  creates  an  absolutely  imperious  and  new  demand 
that  the  righteousness  of  God  should  be  forthcoming,  even  as 
it  never  was  before.  And  it  is  met  in  that  which  is  the 
counterpart,  and  fruit,  and  justification  of  Christ  "  made  sin," 
—even  in  us  "  made  the  righteousness  of  God." 

The  renowned  vox  signata,  then,  which  we  are  considering, 
does  not  sJlege  that  Christ  has  been  subjected  to  death  '*  for 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation," — a  ransom,  a  sacrifice,  an 
offering  for  sin;  but  rather  the  reason  for  that — its  ground 
and  justifying  reason;  namely,  his  being  substituted  in  the 
room  of  sinners,  and  having  their  sins  imputed  or  reckoned  to 
him.  And  it  does  not  allege  that  we  are  justified  unto  life 
eternal  in  Christ,  but  the  ground  and  reason  of  that,  namely. 


*  The  beautiful  expreesion  of  the  beloved  and  ever-to-be-lamented  William 
CmNiNOHABC, — the  priceless  gem  we  were  honoured  to  receive  from  him  in 
conversation, — his  own  matchless  interpretation  of  the  Divine  expression, 
"The  Righteousness  of  God'*  (Rom.  iil  21,  22). 
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our  being  Bubetituted  in  the  eye  of  God's  law  and  justice,  in 
the  room  of  Christ,  and  our  having  his  righteousness  imputed 
to  us.  It  does  not  declare  that  Christ  is  made  a  sacrifice  for 
sin ;  but  that,  prior  to  that,  and  in  order  to  that,  he  is  made 
our  sin.  And  it  does  not  declare  that  we  are  reconciled  to 
Gk)d — ^which  would  be  the  proper  and  formally  exact  antithesis, 
result,  and  coimterpart  of  his  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
for  reconciliation  is  the  natural  and  immediate  firuit  of  sac- 
rifice. But  it  declares  that,  as  prior  to  our  reconciliation, 
and  in  order  thereunto,  we  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  Christ.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  exchange  of  places  that  is 
the  direct  doctrine  affirmed ;  and  it  goes  utterly  to  ennervate 
this  profound  theological  proposition,  and  to  empty  it  of  the 
specific  truth  which  it  so  clearly  couches  and  so  forcibly  con- 
veys, if  we  fail  to  read  it  simply  as  it  stands.  It  is  the  two- 
fold exchange  of  places  in  respect  of  sin  and  righteousness 
severally,  and  the  counter-imputations  thereof,  which  un- 
doubtedly it  embodies  and  expresses.  And  it  expresses  this 
in  threefold  antithesis.  For  each  clause  contains  an  antithesis 
of  its  own — ^the  first  in  terms,  the  second  implicitly ;  and  the 
clauses,  moreover,  are  antithetical  as  between  themselves.  It 
is  as  if  it  read  thus  : — 

He  hath  made  him  that  knew  no  sin 

To  be  Sin  for  us  : 
That  we  (who  knew  no  riphteousneas) 

Might  be  made  the  Rij^teoosness  of  Gk>d  in  Him. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  investigate  either  of  the 
antithetical  clauses  by  itsel^— which  would  lead  us  into  the 
mare  magnum  of  the  abstract,  metaphysical,  juridical,  and 
ethical  principles  of  imputation  generally.  We  propose  to 
take  the  two  clauses  conjointly,  and  to  review  them  in  the 
light  which  they  reciprocally  thiow  upon  each  other. 

Concerning  these  two  Divine  and  divinely  related  trans- 
actions, then : — the  substitution  of  Christ  in  our  room,  through 
federal  imion  with  us — his  being  made  sin  for  us:  and  the 
substitution  of  us  in  his  room,  through  spiritual  union  with 
him,  foimded  on  and  growing  out  of  his  federal  union  with  us, 
—our  beinff  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  : — ^we  may 
see,  in  ihejirst  place,  that  the  Divine  authority  regulates  them 
bolii ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Divine  power  effects  them 
both ;  in  the  third  place,  that  the  will  of  the  parties — Christ's, 
namely,  and  ours — is  in  them  both ;  in  the  fourth  place,  that 
they  are  both  strict  and  simple,  unmingled  and  complete  im- 
putations ;  in  the  fifth  place,  that  they  irresistibly  carry  their 
contrasted  and  complete  effects  with  them ;  and  finaUy,  that 
the  latter  transaction  is  the  result,  the  sure  and  inevitable 
result,  of  the  former. 
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L  The  author!^  of  Qod  decrees  and  rules  these  two  great 
transactions.  "  jEf  e,"  even  Qod,  "  hath  made  him  to  be  sin." 
Thus  expressly  is  the  first  of  them  at  least  attributed  to  the 
Supreme.  It  is  not  indeed  affirmed  in  the  same  express  and 
explicit  terms  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  second.  It  is 
somewhat  more  generally  and  impersonally  expressed :  "That 
we  might  he  made  the  Righteousness  of  God  m  him."  But 
even  here  the  same  thing  is  implicitly  involved.  For  clearly 
die  meaning  is :  God  designed  and  decreed  to  make  us  the 
Righteousness  of  God :  in  order  to  this,  however,  it  was  in 
God's  own  righteousness  requisite  that  Christ  should  be  made 
sin :  in  order  that  He  might  make  us  the  righteousness  of 
God,  He  did  not  shrink  from  making  Christ  to  be  sin :  He 
accomplished  the  one  evolution  that  He  might  bring  about  the 
oAer.  Clearly,  both  are  the  doing  of  the  Lord.  And  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

The  making  of  Christ  to  be  Sin,  is  a  transaction  of  high 
rtate  and  sovereignty.  It  is  a  very  singular  event  in  the 
(Uvine  government.  It  could  originate  with — it  could  be  de- 
ogned,  proposed,  carried  out  by — none  but  the  divine  moral 
governor  hmiself ;  and  by  him  acting  only  in  his  prerogative  as 
the  Absolute  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 

And  it  affords  scope  for  exercising  and  glorifying  his  Sove- 
i^ty  as  no  other  transaction  in  all  the  eternal  history  of  his 
govenmient  can  afford.  For  it  illustrates  the  singular  freedom 
—the  high  range  and  all-embracing  sweep— of  his  sheer  sove- 
reign will,  unto  the  uttermost  It  proves  that  God's  sove- 
reignty is  free,  in  a  freedom  which  could  not  have  been 
conceived,  and  has  full  scope  and  play  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  could  not  have  been  believed  to  be  applicable.  For 
God's  holy  Law  is  absolute,  and  unconditional,  and  unchange- 
able. No  possible  circumstances  can  set  limits  to  its  action ; 
for  its  very  claim  is  to  rule  all  circumstances  whatsoever.  And, 
8ave  for  sin  and  salvation,  the  holy  universe  must  have  for  ever 
believed  that  God's  sovereign  pleasure  also  was  ruled  and 
hemmed  in  by  his  unconditional  and  everiasting  Law.  It 
must  have  for  ever  appeared  impossible  that  Gods. will  could 
^  odierwise,  in  all  matters  ethical  and  juridical,  than  his 
^"Miiangeable  Law  should  rule.  Hence,  when  sin  entered,  and 
death  bv  sin,  the  sovereign  God  must  have  appeared,  to  all 
bis  intelligent  and  righteous  creatures,  as  shut  up  to  inflict 
death  on  all  that  sinned.  The  sphere  of  Sovereignty  must 
bave  am)eared  limited  by  the  sphere  of  Law. 

^t  Qod  designed  to  shew  his  Sovereignty  to  be  absolutely 
^ndimited, — ^not,  indeed,  in  a  way  of  violating  law,  or  setting 
law  aside,  but  of  transcending  law ; — not  as  against  law,  but 
above  law ;— as  not  merely  free  within  the  sphere  of  law,  but 
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free  in  a  sphere  comprehending  law  and  rising  about  it ;  com- 
passing law  about  on  every  side  with  glory,  and  rising  far 
above  law,  into  a  realm  of  higher  freedom  stHl. 

The  Sovereign  Lord  is  not  shut  up  to  the  course  which  law 
prescribes — death  eternal  to  the  guilty.  The  freedom  of  his 
sovereignty — the  council  of  his  will — the  sphere  of  his  good 
pleasure — takes  a  larger  range.  He  is  not  shut  up  to  his  course 
of  procedure,  even  by  his  own  holy  law.  He  cannot  indeed  pro- 
ceed in  violation  of  it ;  for  it  is  the  very  transcript  of  his  own 
holy  nature,  and  he  cannot  deny  himself*  But  his  nature, 
whUe  it  defines  his  law,  does  not  hamper  or  hem  in  his  will 
Honouring  his  law,  and  acting  ever  in  accordance  with  his 
nature  and  perfections,  his  will  goeth  forth  in  most  free,  un- 
conditioned, absolute  sovereignty.  And  in  the  action  of  his 
sovereignty,  in  its  most  free  and  glorious  forth-going,  he  makes 
Christ  to  be  sin  for  us.  No  law  required  this :  no  law  sug- 
gested this  :  no  law  objects  to  this*  Against  this  there  is  no  law. 
To  prompt  to  this  there  is  no  law.  The  everlasting  law  is 
honoured  by  this,  but  never  contemplated  it*  The  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God,  reigning  within  and  without  the  law,  rises 
high  above  it.  And  his  counsel  shall  standi  and  he  will  do  all 
his  pleasure. 

Ah  1  well  may  we  ask, — Why  do  sinful  men  quarrel  with  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  his  will  1  Ita 
unlimitedness,  its  absolute  unconditionedness,  is  their  only 
source  of  hope.     And  its  glory  is  made  great  in  their  salvation. 

For,  let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  exclusively  the  sovereignty 
of  grace,  of  mercy,  and  of  love.  As  high  as  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  its  absoluteness  is  carried  up  above  its  former  apparent 
range,  so  high  are  the  love,  and  grace,  and  mercy  of  God  exalted, 
and  seen  to  be  of  that  infinite  extent  and  unconditioned  energy, 
that  could  have  been  neither  manifested  nor  imagined  apart 
from  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ.  And  now  as  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  light  adore  before  the  glorious  expansion 
which  the  sovereignty  of  heaven's  high  King  has  imdergone  or 
exhibited,  they  see  that  it  is  grace,  and  mercy,  and  love,  that 
are  shining  bright  over  all  former  forth-shining  of  the  glory 
of  God :  and  now  they  say  wonderingly,  in  mingled  ecstacy  and 
awe,  as  they  never  said  or  sang  before : — "  God  is  love." 

And  it  is  by  the  same  absolute  authority,  the  same  sovereign 
will  and  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord,  that  we  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Christ  "He  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  he  will  have  compassicHi  on 
whom  he  will  have  compassion/'  The  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness to  us — ^not  against  law— must  be  above  law.  We  must 
be  "  iustified  freely  by  his  grace.**  We  cannot  imagine  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.    We  cannot  imagine  God,in  the  freest  sove- 
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reignty  of  his  will,  making  Christ  to  be  Sin  for  us ;  and  coming 
down,  coming  under  any  constraint,  or  limitation,  or  condition^ 
in  making  us  to  be  the  righteousness  of  Qod  in  him*  That 
which  shall  render  us  the  righteousness  of  Ood,  can,  and  must 
be,  simply  the  onward  movement,  seeking  its  intended  goaJ^ 
rf  that  same  most  free  and  sovereign  will  of  Gtod,  which,  in 
order  to  make  us  the  righteousness  of  God,  first  made  Christ 
to  be  sin  for  us.  Nay,  if  we  understand  the  exercise,  the 
gkfy,  the  grand  extension  and  expansion — as  we  have  ven-^ 
tared  to  say — of  divine  sovereignty  in  making  Christ  to  be 
sin,  we  could  not  possibly  desire  to  be  made  the  righteousness 
rfGod,  save  by  the  exercise  of  this  same  sovereignty  of  God 
from  its  now  loftiest  throne — its  highest  regal  seat  of  power 
most  absolute.  Who  would  wish  his  righteousness,  in  the 
eternal  judgments,  to  shine  in  any  glory  of  grace,  less  than  the 
very  uttermost  of  sovereign  grace  ?  Ot  who  desire  to  see  this 
sovereignty — so  glorious  in  lovers  own  utmost  range,  and  love's 
own  highest  liberty — shorn  and  tamed  down,  hemmed  in  and 
Knuted,  brought  in  bondage,  or  constrained  by  any  conditions, 
just  as  it  stretched  forth  its  hand  to  grant  salvation  from 
eternal  ruin?  No,  Let  it  be  that  very  sovereignty  of  God — 
risisg  to  the  utmost  height  of  its  heavenly  bent,  and  acting 
out,  unto  the  uttermost  ^unds,  or  rather  in  the  boundlessness 
(rf  freedom,  its  own  sweet,  free,  and  loving  will — that  shall 
compass  and  convey  my  salvation.  And  even  so  it  acts 
ind^ ;  from  its  absolute  throne — ^the  "  throne  of  grace" — 
in  the  freest  pleasure  of  its  will.  I  may  tremble,  it  is  very 
true,  to  think  that  my  escape  from  everlasting  ruin  is  at  the 
^liqwsal  of  the  mere  and  severely  will  of  another.  But  it  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  will  of  Love.  And  it  is  at  the 
<U^K)8al  of  the  sovereign  inll  of  Power  most  absolute.  And 
^^  conscience,  and  death,  and  hell,  are  dooming  me,  and 
claiming  me,  I  will  not  for  one  moment  delay  giving  thanks 
that  I  have  heard  a  voice  louder  thtui  theirs  and  as  tJbie  sound 
of  many  waters^  saying  from  the  throne  of  absolute  power  and 
Infinite  grace : — "  I  will  have  mercy  on  him,  sovereignly  and 
8imply  if  I  please ;  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  wiQ  have 
mWcy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  com- 
pwsion." 

n.  The  efficacy  of  divine  power  is  in  both  these  transactions, 
*8  well  as  the  authority  of  divine  sovereignty.  This  is  mani« 
fertly  implied  in  the  language  used  to  express  them :  "  He  hath 
www  him  to  be  sin— that  we  might  be  made  the  Righteous- 
i^ess  of  Qod."  Divine  power  has  effected  it,  as  well  as  divine 
authority  appointed  it*    It  has  been  powerftdly  accomplished 
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in  the  fulness  of  times,  as  well  as  sovereignly  decreed  in  the 
councils  of  eternity. 

"  God  sends  forth  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  FOB  SIN."  The  initial  and  decisive  exercise  of  Divine 
power  in  making  Christ  to  be  sin,  is  in  sending  him  forth  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  that 
he  might  be  made  sin.  Made  flesh  ;  not  sinful  flesh :  for  it  is 
he  who  knew  no  sin  that  is  made  sin,  and  he  still  remains  he 
who  knows  no  sin  :  but  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ;  the 
brightness  of  the  Father*s  glory  concealed  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  stain  only — ^the  express  image  of  the  Father's  person 
shrouded  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  likeness  merely— of 
sinful  flesh.  Here  is  the  substitution :  the  holy  for  the  sinful ; 
the  just  for  the  unjust;  the  innocent  for  the  guilty;  he  who 
knew  no  sin  made  sin. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word  is  not  his  being  made 
sin:  but  it  is  the  immediate  preliminary  in  the  order  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  the  proof.  The  eternal  covenant  oneness — 
the  federal  union — grounds  the  representative  character  erf 
Messiah  and  his  substitution  and  suretjrship.  Each  of  these 
relations,  indeed,  leans  for  support  on  that  which  precedes  it : 
suretyship  justified  by  substitution ;  substitution,  by  real  repre- 
sentation ;  representation,  by  federal  union  or  covenant  one- 
ness. And  here  ultimately  the  series  terminates  and  rests — 
rests  in  the  unchangeable  council  and  will  of  the  Sacred  Three. 
For,  viewed  by  itself,  the  federal  union  is  simply  a  decree  of 
the  Divine  wiU,  a  judgment  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  a  cove- 
nant agreement  in  the  eternal  Spirit  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  And  if  exegetical  and  inductive  examination  of 
Holy  Scripture  brings  this  to  light  as  a  truth  revealed — as  we 
believe  it  does,  though  we  cannot  now  pause  to  shew  that — 
it  remains  simply  to  resolve  it  into  the  Sovereign  will  of  God, 
and  to  defend  it  bv  the  simple  and  sublime  affiraiation  :  "  His 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure." 

But  this  covenant  oneness  between  the  Son  of  God*s  love, 
and  the  people  given  to  him  in  the  Council  of  Peace,  needs  no 
exercise  of  Divine  power  for  its  constitution.  It  is  constituted 
in  Eternity  by  a  sovereign  decision  of  the  Divine  will,  and 
pE^es — ^in  the  order  of  nature,  that  is — into  a  judgment  of  the 
Divine  mind.  And  this  is  the  federal  union.  But  then,  unto 
the  actual  achievement  of  the  design  which  it  contemplates, 
exercises  of  Divine  power  are  needed  to  constitute  more  than 
one  real  imion,  each  of  which  must  rest  in  and  be  represented 
by  an  accomplished  fact.  Hence  the  union  of  the  Eternal  Son 
to  his  people,  in  respect  of  his  assumption  of  their  nature  into 
personal  subsistence  with  the  Divine  nature  in  his  person — 
which  is  his  Incarnation.    Hence,  also,  their  imion  to  him,  in 
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respect  of  their  being  created  again  in  him  by  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Qhost — which  is  their  regeneration. 

And  hence^  as  we  have  said,  the  Incarnation,  which  is  not  in 
itself  Christ's  being  made  sin,  is  the  immediate  preliminary 
and  the  proof  thereof  If  the  question  be  asked,  What  shall 
be  the  sign  of  Christ  being  made  sin  for  us  ?  the  answer  is, 
"  This  shall  be  the  sign ;  you  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger  "  (Luke  ii.  12).  And 
the  two  things  are  simultaneous.  In  his  assumption  of  our 
nature,  he  begins  to  be  made  sin.  He  is  a  sin-bearer  from  the 
virgin's  womb  to  the  sealed  grave  of  Golgotha.  His  conscious- 
ness is  a  sin-bearer's  consciousness  during  all  the  days  of  his 
flesh — as  Dr  George  Smeaton,  than  whom  no  greater  authority 
on  this  theme  exists,  has  done  admirable  service  by  so  copi- 
ously and  variously  demonstrating.*  His  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was  indispensable  to  his  being  "for 
sin;"  and  his  being  "made  sin,"  followed  inevitably  on  his 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  "Because  the 
children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  in  the  same,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful 
and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God "  (Heb. 
ii  17).  His  Incarnation  was  the  mdispensable  preliminary. 
And  by  the  grandest  miracle  of  Divine  power  it  was  achiev^. 

Our  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  holiness  of  the  Word 
made  flesh,  the  express  image  of  the  invisible  God,  is  as  indis- 
pensable to  our  being  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  Clirist's 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was  indispensable  to 
his  being  made  sin.  Our  being  bom  again,  bom  of  the  Spirit 
emd  the  word  of  God,  is  as  indispensable  in  order  to  our 
having  righteousness  imputed  to  us,t  as  was  Christ's  being 
bom  of  the  Spirit  and  the  virgin  to  his  having  sin  imputed  to 
him.  His  incarnation  is  not  in  itself  the  imputation  of  sin  to 
him.  And  our  regeneration  is  not  in  itself  the  imputation  of 
righteousness  to  us.  His  being  made  flesh  did  not  cancel  his 
well-deservingness,  or  make  him  worthy  of  death  and  the 
curse.  And  our  being  made  spirit — Spirit-bom  spirit  (John 
iii.  6)— ^oes  not  cancel  our  ill-deservingness,  or  render  us 
worthy  of  the  blessing  and  of  life  eternal.  The  imputation  of 
righteousness  can  alone  entitle  us  to  favour  (Gal.  iii.  21 ).  The 
imputation  of  sin  could  alone  subject  the  Son  of  God  to  wrath. 
But  the  imputation  of  sin  never  could  have  taken  effect  in  his 
case  had  he  not  been  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  Nor  can 
the  imputation  of  righteousness  in  our  case  take  place  if  we  be 

*  See  Iiis  invaluable  work  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  taught  by 
Christ  himself."    T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

f  More  lines  of  thought  branch  out  from  this  centre  than  we  can  here  and 
now  overtake.  But  the  thoughtful  reader  wiU  observe  that  the  order  of  these 
things,  as  in  the  Divine  procedure,  is  in  some  respects  reversed,  as  in  the  be- 
lieves consciousness.  /    r^,^,^\r> 
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not  made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  He  was  made  flesh  that  he 
might  be  made  sin.  We  are  made  spirit — spirit  bom  of  the 
Spirit — that  we  may  be  made  righteousness.  He  had  to  be 
partaker  of  the  human  nature  (Heb.  ii.  J  4?-l7j :  we  must  be 
made  "  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  "  (2  Pet.  L  4).  Except 
God  be  bom,  he  cannot  come  into  the  kingdom  of  sin.  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness. And  Divine  power — the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
plenipotentiary  and  executant  of  all  the  will  of  Godhead — 
achieves  the  Incarnation  of  God  and  the  regeneration  of  men, 
that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  made  sin  and  the  sons  of  men 
made  righteousness.  The  efficacy  of  Divine  power  is  in  botfi 
these  transactions. 

III.  The  wiU  of  the  parties  is  in  these  transactions  also 
severally — their  full,  intelligent,  and  joyful  consent 

Christ  is  not  made  sin  without  his  own  consent ;  nor  are  we 
made  righteousness  without  ours*  "  When  he  cometh  into  the 
world," — the  world  of  sin, — made  sin,  "  he  saith,  Lo,  I  come ;  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me :  I  delight  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God :  thy  law  also  is  within  my  heart "  (Ps.  xL  6 ; 
Heb.  X.  7).  His  Incarnation,  his  being  made  sin,  is  voluntary. 
"  He  made  himeelf  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  as  well  as  "  teas  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men "  (Philip,  ii.  7).  His  Incarnation  was  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work ;  but  his  own  most  active  will  was  in  it. 

Our  regeneration  also  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  work;  but  our 
own  will  is  in  it  too.  Not  as  the  grand  determining  power : 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved ;  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Grace  is  the  determining  power ; 
the  omnipotent  and  resistless  grace  of  God  most  high.  "  Thy 
people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  THY  POWER  "  (Pa  cx-  3). 
Still  they  are  "  willing."  Their  own  will  is  in  their  r^enera- 
tion;  not  supreme,  but  subordinate:  yet  not  destroyed  a8 
will  by  being  subordinated  to  the  will  of  God,  the  grand 
original  archetype  of  man's  will,  as  at  first  made  in  God's 
ima^e,  and  now  renewed  into  it  when  man's  is  subordinated  to 
God  s  will,  informed  by  it,  actuated  by  it,  made  the  intelligent 
consentient  engine  and  agent  of  carrying  out  the  OneV^ill 
which  shall  do  all  its  pleasure.  Even  thus,  then,  as  Christ's 
assumption  of  our  sin  was  his  own  voluntary  deed,  so  our  as- 
sumption of  his  righteousness  must  be  our  voluntary  act  too. 
Hence  the  need,  and  the  office,  and  the  place  of  Faith.  Both 
these  high  sovereign  transactions  of  the  good  pleasure  of  Je- 
hovah's will,  appeal  to  the  wills  of  the  parties  transposed  mutu- 
aUy  into  each  other's  places.  The  Lord  God,  in  the  council  of 
his  will,  deals  with  their  wills.  He  secures  the  concurrence  of 
their  wills.     He  gains  their  full  consent  on  either  side. 
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And  has  he  not  in  the  fact  of  Christ's  consent  a  wondrous 
leverage  to  wield  in  calling  for  our  consent  ?  Shall  not  the 
fact  of  Christ's  consent  secure  ours?  If  he  consent  to  pass 
over  to  the  side  of  sin,  shall  we  not  consent  to  pass  over  to  the 
side  of  righteousness  ?  And  have  not  his  ambassadors  a  power- 
ful screw — in  a  sense  most  blessed  and  beneficent — to  press 
upon  the  sinner's  heart  and  conscience  in  compassing  the 
blessed  work  of  shutting  men  up  into  the  faith  ?  And  how 
does  the  true  glory  of  a  profound  theology  come  out  to  view, 
as  no  dry,  formal,  abstract  speculation ;  but  the  joyful  hand- 
maid, yea,  Uie  loving  foster-mother,  of  spiritual  life  as  in 
all  the  churches;  when  theology  ransacks  all  her  brightest 
treasures  to  turn  them  into  arguments  for  charming  and  com- 
pelling men  to  come  in,  and  frames  her  finest,  richest  theorems — 
refined  and  rich  as  aught  that  any  science  has  to  shew — into 
powerful  motives  for  the  prisoner  to  come  forth,  and  for  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  to  shew  themselves!  Shall  not  the 
consent  of  God's  own  Son  to  be  made  sin,  secure  your  consent 
to  be  made  righteousness  ?  His  consent  could  involve  him  in 
nothing  but  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  wrath,  and  death.  Your 
consent  brings  glory,  and  joy,  and  blessing,  and  the  life  ever- 
lasting. Shall  not  his  consent  provoke  and  carry  yours? 
Nay ;  shall  not  his  consent  be  the  model  of  yours  ?  Can  your 
consenting  will  express  itself  more  beautifully  than  his  :  "  Lo,  I 
come"  f  Is  it  not  to  this  "  imitation  of  Christ "  that  first  of  all 
you  are  called?  "Him  that  comethr  ''Come  unto  me.*' 
"  Whosoever  will  let  him  comer  Let  him  come,  as  I  came, 
when  joyfully,  though  death  and  hell  were  before  me,  I  said, 
"  Lo,  I  come."  And  by  thus  coming, — by  thus  answering  the 
call,  and  imitating  the  consent,  and  twining  your  will  into  the 
will  of  Christ, — will  you  not  fall  heir  to  sdl  that  is  implied  in 
Christ's  consent,  and  make  it  more  and  more  fully  all  your  own, 
till  making  thereby  both  your  calling  and  election  sure,  you  be 
able  to  say,  tremblingly,  perhaps,  but  truthfully :  "  Lo,  I  come ; 
in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me  "  also  ? 

IV.  The  two  transactions  are  imputations,  out  and  out, 
exclusively,  imputations :  pure,  unmingled,  complete  imputa- 
tion of  sin,  on  the  one  side :  pure,  unmingled,  complete  im- 
putation of  righteousness  on  the  other.  And  the  first  throws 
light  upon  the  second. 

"He  who  knew  no  sin  is  made  sin."  It  is  not  indeed 
expressly  said  in  similar  terms,  We  who  knew  no  righteous- 
ness are  made  the  righteousness  of  God.  But  it  is  implied. 
We  are  as  destitute  of  personal  righteousness  as  he  of  personal 
sin.  It  is  simply  and  exclusively  imputation  on  his  side — 
our  sin  imputed  to  him  who  is  holy.  It  is  simply  and  exclu- 
sively imputation  on  our  side — his  righteousness  imputed  to 
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us  who  are  sinful.  And  as  his  holiness  is  no  bar  to  our  sin 
being  imputed  to  him,  our  sinfulness  is  no  bar  to  his  holiness 
being  imputed  to  us.  No  bar  !  That  is  the  least  of  it.  It  is 
his  holiness  which  renders  the  imputation  of  sin  to  him  pos- 
sible: it  is  our  sinfulness  which  renders  the  imputation  of 
righteousness  to  us  necessary ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
rendered  possible  by  our  sin  being  imputed  to  him.  For  our 
sin  can  no  longer  bar  the  imputation  of  righteousness  to  us, 
or  invalidate,  or  modify,  or  alleviate,  or  impair  that  imputa- 
tion, seeing  it  has  been  disposed  of  by  its  imputation  to  him 
who  bears  it  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  is  made  of  God 
unto  us  righteousness.  His  holiness,  in  like  manner,  does  not 
alleviate  the  imputation  of  sin  to  him ;  for  the  imputation  is 
so  thorough,  and  unreserved,  and  unimpaired,  that  he  is  even 
made  sin.  There  is  nothing  confused  or  commingled  in  these 
imputations  on  either  side. 

Besides,  as  they  are  imputations,  pure  and  simple,  so  they 
are  complete.  He  is  made  all  our  sin,  as  truly  as  he  has  none 
of  his  own ;  we  are  made  all  his  righteousness,  as  truly  as  we 
have  none  of  ours.  For  it  is  we,  wholly  and  completely,  that 
are  his  sin ;  he,  wholly  and  completely,  that  is  our  righteous- 
ness. For  tt«  he  is  made  sin ;  in  himi  we  are  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God.  If  we  are  in  him,  then  all  our  sin, — ^the  sin 
of  our  life,  and  heart,  and  nature,— our  original  sin  and  our 
actual  sin,  our  sin  that  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  the  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  us,— in  short,  the  sin  that  we  are, — this,  Christ 
is  made  for  us.  All  of  us  that  is  sin ;  all  on  which  the  sword  of 
justice  could  smite  and  the  sting  of  death  fasten ;  we  oiirselves 
thus  are  made  over  to  him  as  his  sin.  And  all  his  righteous- 
ness,— the  righteousness  of  his  heart  and  life  and  nature  ;  his 
original  and  his  actual  righteousness ;  his  evenr  righteous  prin- 
ciple of  thought,  affection,  will,  word,  and  aeed ;  the  entire 
lovely  moral  beauty  of  his  person  ;  the  righteousness,  in  short, 
which  he  ie, — this,  we  are  made  in  him.  All  of  him  that  is 
righteousness, — ail  of  him  on  which  the  approbation,  love,  joy, 
and  delight  of  the  Father  can  rest ;  he  himself  thus  is  made 
of  God  unto  us  righteousness.  For  it  is  whole  Christ  that  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  unto  every  one  that 
believeth. 

It  takes  all  the  wondrous  definiteness,  and  precision,  and 
personality  out  of  this  transaction,  to  represent  the  righteous- 
ness of  saints  as  merely  something  that  Christ  suffered,  or 
something  in  which  Christ  served  on  their  behalt  The 
temptation,  in  such  a  view,  is  very  great,  to  separate  his 
suffering  and  his  service  from  his  person,  and  to  consider  them 
as  what  may  be  contemplated  and  dealt  with  apart  from  his 
person.    The  beam  vanishes  when  cut  off  fix)m  the  sun  from 
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which  it  flows.  And  Christ  is  the  sun  of  righteousness,  with 
healing  in  his  wings.  He  is  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  It 
is  he  tiiat  is  of  God  made  unto  us  righteousness— he  himself. 
Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness — Christ  himself, 
in  Ins  own  person,  with  that  infinite  fund  of  righteousness 
and  moral  excellence,  the  exhaustless  fountain  whereof  is  the 
righteousness  of  saints. 

The  "  exchange  of  places  "  carries  this  in  it  inevitably.  It 
effects  a  very  perfect  and  complete  commutation  and  counter- 
imputation.  And  nothing  less  can  meet  our  case.  When  we 
began  to  be,  we  began  to  be  sin, — conceived  in  sin  and  shapen 
in  iniquity.  When  he  began  to  be  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  he  who  knew  no  sin  began  to  be  sin  for  us — our  sin ; 
holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,  yet 
uniting  himself  to  us,  as  our  sin,  he  himself,  from  his  begin- 
ning to  be  in  the  flesh,  beginning  also  to  be  our  righteousness. 
The  very  dawn  of  our  existence,  which  was  in  sin,  he  blends 
with  the  dawn  of  his  existence  as  Emmanuel,  as  made  sin  for 
us.  The  thread  of  our  sinful  state  and  history  and  ill- 
deserving  destiny,  even  from  our  mother's  womb,  he  hath  con- 
joined with  the  thread  of  his  own  from  the  virgin's  womb, 
intertwining  the  two  in  one,  himself  thus  made  sin  for  us.  And 
keeping  them  conjoined  in  one — ^not  dealing  violently  with 
ours,  not  snapping  it,  not  even  diverting  it  from  its  rightful 
destiny  and  outgoing,  but  following  its  course,  he  hath  foUowed 
it  conjointly  with  his  own,  unbroken,  down  into  those  depths  of 
wrath,  and  death,  and  hell,  in  which  ours  had  its  righteous 
and  inevitable  issue.  And  as,  purged  from  our  sin,  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  still  he 
brought  the  thread  of  our  destiny  with  him,  entwined  still  in 
one  with  his  own,  and  rivetted  it  for  ever  to  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb,  on  which  throne  he  now  sits,  made  of  God 
unto  us  righteousness,  we  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 
Thus  perfect  and  complete  are  these  imputations. 

V.  Both  these  transactions  of  imputation  carry  inevitable 
and  complete  effects  with  them. 

When  he  who  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin  for  us,  condemna- 
tion, sorrow,  shame,  exile,  desertion,  the  curse,  and  death 
followed  remorselessly.  These  are  the  consequences,  most 
sure,  treading  with  mighty  and  resistless  march  on  the  heels 
of  the  imputation  of  sin.  No  power  in  all  the  universe  can 
interpose  to  arrest  them ;  neither  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
creature,  nor  the  creating  God  himself.  "Father,  if  it  be 
possible  I"  And  the  Father  answered  him  no  never  a  word. 
For  when  sin  is  imputed,  death,  with  its  sting  and  woe,  comes 
in  triumphantly,    fee  it  even  the  eternal  God  in  whose  person 
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imputation  takes  place ;  be  it  even  the  Beloved  of  the  Father ; 
be  it  the  man  who  knows  no  sin,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  and 
undefiled,  the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely; 
sin  has  entered,  and  death  enters  by  sin.  His  Godhead  hinders 
it  not.  His  relation  to  the  Father — O !  how  near  and  blessed 
ineffably — hinders  it  not.  His  holy  beauty,  from  the  womb  of 
the  virgin,  and  as  from  the  womb  of  the  morning,  hinders  it  not. 
His  perfect  love  to  the  Father,  his  Father's  infinite  love  to 
him, — and  neither  is  impaired  or  arrested  for  an  instant  of 
time, — ^hinders  it  not  His  perfect  wondrous  love  for  those 
whose  very  sins  are  imputed  to  him  hinders  it  not.  Though 
he  be  the  living  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  though  he  be  the 
Eternal  Son ;  yet  learns  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffers.  Made  sin, — even  though  lovely  in  the  Father's  eyes 
because  he  loves  those  whose  sin  he  is  made,  and  lovely  on  the 
very  ground  of  bearing  the  sin  which  he  is  made,— he  is  in- 
evitably "made  a  curse"  (GaL  iil  13)  ;  not  merely  subjected  to 
the  endurance  of  a  curse,  but  in  his  person  made  a  devoted 
thing — made  herem,  a  curse — even  unto  his  hanging  accursed 
on  the  tree. 

And,  if  against  considerations  so  powerful — against  his  God- 
head, his  Sonship,  his  spotless  holiness,  his  matchless  moral 
beauty,  resplendent  in  that  he  consents  to  be  made  sin — im- 
puted sin  still  prevails  to  carry  all  its  consequences  with  terrific 
and  resistless  march,  bringing  in  death  and  hell  and  the  curse  ; 
shall  the  imputation  of  righteousness  fail  to  carry  all  its  issues  t 
Shall  they  who  receive  abimdance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of 
righteousness  fail  to  reign  in  life  by  Jesus  Christ  ?  (See  Rom. 
V.  12-21,  specially  verse  17.)  If  the  worth  of  Godhead  in  aD 
its  assembled  glories  and  perfections ;  and  the  love  of  Sonship 
in  its  ineffable,  inviolable  bond  of  grace  imto  the  Fathoms 
heart ;  and  perfect  loveliness  of  moral  beauty ;  and  an  enhanced 
argument  of  admiration  in  this  very  sin-bauring  of  the  Son 
of  God  for  sinners, — if  all  these  considerations  bar  not  the 
curse  and  death  from  their  inevitable  forthgoing  on  our  Divine 
Substitute :  shall  any  worthlessness  of  ours,  any  alienation, 
any  guilt  of  past  sin,  or  any  present  sin  that  dwelleth  in  us, 
bar  from  us  the  blessing  of  the  life  eternal,  if  we  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  ?  If  imputation  is  so  imperiously  and 
absolutely  triumphant  and  invincible  on  the  one  side,  shall 
it  be  less  triumphant  or  invincible  on  the  other?  The  sin 
especially  which  dwelleth  in  us  may  seem  to  plead  against  and 
peril  the  blessed  results  of  imputation  of  righteousness.  But  the 
spotless  holiness  which  dwelt  in  Christ  pleaded  not  successfully 
against,  nor  in  the  slightest  measure  perilled,  paralysed,  or  put 
back  the  issues  of  imputed  sin.  Indwelling  an  may  indeed 
make  our  warfare  perUous — '*  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
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mind "  (Rom.  vii.  23) ;  but  a  present  victory  tarries  on  our 
helmet  and  our  sword.  It  may  give  us  in  a  measure  the 
experience  of  the  poor  slave  and  captive, — "  carrying  me  cap- 
tive to  the  law  of  sin  that  is  in  my  members  "  (Idem) ;  but  a 
present  freedom  is  ours  notwithstanding,  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  making  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  (James 
ii.  25,  Rom.  viii.  2),  It  may  give  us  in  a  measure  the  sense  of 
deepest  wretchedness, — "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  "  (Rom. 
vii.  24)  :  but  a  sure  and  perfect  blessedness  is  still  in  Christ  all 
our  own.  For  precisely  in  triumph  over  this  profound  expe- 
rience of  warring,  captivating,  and  woe-working  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  us ;  precisely  in  celebration  of  the  inevitable,  the 
resistlessly  certain,  issues  of  imputed  righteousness,  is  Paul's 
blessed  Mid  ever-memorable  boast, — and  without  regarding  it  in 
this  light,  we  do  not  hear  its  true  tone  and  rhythm,  nor  enter 
into  half  its  depth ;  "  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Rom.  viii.  1), 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  affirm  this  inevitableness  notwithstand- 
ing whatsoever  hindrances  may  arise.  The  inevitableness  of 
life  and  the  blessing,  following  in  the  train  of  imputed  right- 
eousness, is  far  more  grandly  seen,  just  in  the  light  of 
hindrances,  so  powerful  we  might  have  thought,  but  so  vain 
and  ineffectual.  The  Sovereign  Lord,  if  he  pleased,  might 
sanctify  us  into  celestial  perfection  in  the  instant  in  which  he 
makes  us  the  righteousness  of  (Jod  in  Christ.  But  could  our 
confidence  in  the  resistless,  absolute  and  eternal  triumph  of 
that  imputation  be  so  great,  as  in  evergrowing  experience  and 
consciousness  it  ought  now  to  be,  when  the  presence  and  the 
great  power  even  of  sin,  are  found  incapable  of  marring  its 
perfection,  or  stajring  its  marvellous  and  majestic  issues  of 
blessing,  and  favour,  and  life,  and  the  loving-kindness  which  is 
bett^  than  life  ?  "  Iniquities  prevail  against  me  :  as  for  our 
transgressions,  thou  shalt  purge  them  away"  (Ps.  Ixv.  3). 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  righteous- 
ness without  works  "  (Ps.  xxxii.  42,  Rom.  iv.  6-8). 

The  Son  of  God  is  made  sin.  And  though  his  Godhead  is 
true  and  is  there ;  though  his  Sonship  is  ineffable  and  inviol- 
able ;  though  his  holiness  is  unspotted ;  and  though  the  blood 
burst  forth  in  his  agony,  and  hm  cry  is  terrible  upon  the  tree, 
and  the  earth  reels  and  staggers,  and  the  sun  grows  black ; 
death  and  the  curse  come  on.  Let  us  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him.  And  though  sin  is  true  and  is  here ; 
though  Satan  stand  at  our  right  hand  to  resist  us ;  though 
our  iniqmties  take  hold  on  us  that  we  cannot  look  up ;  though 
the  "O  wretched  man,"  be  our  daily  cry  with  growing  truth 
and  sorrow ;  though  the  dust  of  battle  be  upon  us,  and  the 
damp  of  death  be  coming;  though  the  waters  rocur  and  are 
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troubled,  and  the  hills  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
though  our  house  be  not  so  with  God,  and  the  fig-tree  do  not 
blossom,  and  our  heart  and  our  flesh  fail ;  shall  any  or  all  of 
these  things  separate  us  from  life  and  the  blessing  ?  "  Nay,  in 
all  these  things,  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him 
that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded," — I  am  persuaded  that 
that  song  of  persuasion  is  the  heritage  of  all  who  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

VI.  But  besides  affirming  that  these  two  counter-imputations 
carry  inevitable  and  complete  eflfects  with  them,  it  remains  to 
affirm  also  that  the  second  of  the  imputations  is  itself  an 
inevitable  eflfect  of  the  first :  "  God  hath  made  him  that  knew 
no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him."  This  is  the  design  of  Christ's  being  made 
sin,  namely,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteoiisness  of  God. 
The  similar  correlative  design  of  Christ's  "  being  made  a  curse," 
is  brought  out  in  terms  exactly  analogous:  "Made  a  curse  for 
us,  thai  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  coToe  upon  us,  that  we 
might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faitJi "  (Gal. 
iii.  13,  14).  And  the  same  thing  is  set  forth  in  the  more 
general  formula :  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor, 
thai  ye  tlu-ough  his  poverty  might  he  rich  "  (2  Cor.  viiL  9). 
This,  indeed,  to  use  the  language  of  the  geometrician,  is  just 
the  general  theorem,  embracing  numerous  special  cases,  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  counter-imputations  is  perhaps  the 
most  important.  For  if,  instead  of  the  general  term  "  nches," 
we  read  ''  righteousness,"  and  if,  instead  of  the  general  idea  of 
"  poverty,"  we  take  the  special  idea  of  "  sin,"  then  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  this.  That  he  who  was  righteous 
was,  for  our  sakes,  made  sin,  that  we,  through  his  being  made 
sin,  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God.  And  again  : 
if  for  "  riches,"  we  read  the  "blessing,"  and  for  "poverty/'  the 
"  curse,"  the  general  theorem  presents  the  case  in  GaL  iiL  13, 
namely.  That  the  Blessed  One  is  made  a  curse,  that  we  might 
receive  the  blessing.  And  so,  if  by  ^'  riches"  is  meant  "  life," 
and  by  "  poverty"  is  meant  "  death,"  then.  We  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  the  Living  One, 
the  True  God,  and  Eternal  Life,  yet  for  our  sakes,  and  m  our 
room,  he  died,  that  we,  through  his  death,  might  have  life,and 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.  Be  it  in  the  general  case,  or 
in  any  special  aspect  of  it,  the  design  is  in  this  same  manner 
uniformly  set  forth,  and  set  forth  as  that  which  is  surely  and 
infallibly  accomplished.  Being  God's  design  it  is  successful, — 
not  the  design  only,  but  the  result  For  the  work  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  not  breaJLing  down  in  the  middle,  but  reaching  the 
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goal, — that  goal,  or  rsXo^,  or  end  spoken  of,  when  it  is  said, 
"  Christ  is  the  rt^jog  of  the  law  to  every  one  that  believeth  " 
(Rom.  X.  4). 

For,  as  inevitably  as  when  Christ  is  made  sin  he  is  made  a 
curse,  and  wrath  and  death  assail  him ;  and  as  inevitably  as 
when  we  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  life  and  the 
blessing  come  upon  us;  so  surely,  intermediately  between 
these  two  inevitables,  there  is  another,  namely,  that  they  for 
whom  Christ  is  made  sin  are  infallibly  made  the  righteousness 
of  God.  He  denies  the  counter-imputations  who  denies  that 
the  second  follows  necessarily  from  the  first.  He  misconceives 
the  whole  arrangement  For,  in  reality,  the  counter-imputa- 
tions are  not  so  much  two  transactions  as  one.  The  exchange 
of  places  is  one  indivisible  evolution.  It  is  not  eflfected  in  the 
movement  of  one  of  the  parties,  but  in  their  mutual  transposi- 
tion. It  is  a  reciprocating  movement ;  and  when  the  recipro- 
cation fails,  the  movement  ceases  utterly. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  in  giving  our  consent  to  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God,  we  give  our  consent  to  the  Son  of  God 
being  made  sin.  It  is  impossible  to  break  in  upon  this  transaction 
in  the  middle  of  it.  We  must  acquiesce  in  it  as  it  is— one  great 
and  perfect  whole.  We  must  begin  with  it  at  the  beginning. 
For  herein  is  that  saying  true,  "  He  that  entereth  not  in  by  the 
door,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and 
a  robber."  Now,  the  cross  is  the  door — the  gate  of  righteous- 
ness. For  no  other  Christ  is  made  of  God  unto  us  righteousness, 
than  Christ  made  sin  for  us. 

And  hence  the  irrefragable  guarantee  for  the  penitence  of 
him  that  is  made  the  righteousness  of  God.  Blessed  is  he  to 
whom  the  Lord  imputeth  no  iniquity,  but  imputeth  righteous- 
ness without  works.  But  when  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed 
old.  Then  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions.  I  will  lay  my 
sin  on  Jesus.  I  will  contemplate  him  made  sin  :  and  by  con- 
fession of  sin,  I  will  acquiesce  in  his  being  made  sin,  and  accept 
him  as  made  sin  for  me.  "  And  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of 
my  sin"  (Ps.  xxxii). — On  any  other  scheme,  repentance  and 
faith  contradict  each  other. 

Hence,  also,  the  vital  and  organic  harmony  between  the 
justification  of  him  who  is  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  and 
his  sanctification  in  all  manner  of  holiness.  For  whether 
sanctification  be  regarded  as  the  believer's  duty  or  God's  gift, 
it  is  placed  on  a  footing  of  inviolable  safety  by  these  coimter- 
imputations  of  sin  and  righteousness.  To  him  for  whom  Christ 
has  been  made  sin,  and  who  is  therefore  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  the  appeal  surely  must  come  home  with  resistless 
force  of  obligation  when  it  frames  itself  in  terms  like  these. 
How  uprightly,  how  gracefully,  how  righteously  should  "  the 
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Righteousness  of  God"  conduct  itself,  in  all  holiness  and 
righteousness,  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives!  And 
when  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  inability  to  answer  this 
appeal  as  its  intrinsic  force  demands  and  prompts,  how  blessed 
to  bear  in  mind  that  holiness  is  God's  gift  as  well  as  our  duty ; 
and  that  when  we  stand  before  him  as  ourselves  "the  Righteous- 
ness of  God"  in  Christ,  God's  own  interest  in  God's  own 
Righteousness  acting  righteously,  may  be  heard  imparting  at 
once  a  guarantee  of  faithfulness  and  a  thrill  of  power  to  the 
voice  of  majesty  and  grace  that  conveys  the  assurance  :  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God  that  doth  sanctify  thee."  a*. 
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IX.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Horns  Life  oj  Sir  David  Brewster,  D.C.L.^  LL.D,,  M.D., 
Principal  of  the  University  oJ  Edinburgh,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  By  his  Daughter,  Mrs  Gobdon,  of 
Parkhill.    Edinhorgh  :  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

The  perusal  of  this  volume  has  heen  to  us  a  source  of  unfeigned 
delight  Mrs  Gordon  has  admirably  executed  her  sacred  task,  as  was  in- 
deed to  be  expected  by  every  body  acquainted  with  her  writings  and  great 
literary  abilities.  She  has  very  successfnly  escaped  the  Scylla  and 
Gharybdis  which  usually  threaten  so  seriously  in  the  case  of  such  a 
task  as  this  when  undertaken  by  one  so  intimately  related  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir.  We  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  we  are  not 
reminded  of  her  relation  to  Sir  David  Brewster  otherwise  than  we 
find  it  uniformly  a  pleasure  to  be.  The  gracefulness  of  the  work  in 
this  respect  is  complete. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  work  is  confined  to  the  exhibiting  of  Sir 
David  Brewster*s  *<Home  Life."  His  scientific  life  and  labours  are 
left  to  be  traced,  no  doubt,  by  some  distinguished  successor  in  the 
walks  of  science.  What  arrangement,  if  any  yet,  has  been  made  in 
this  regard,  we  have  not  been  informed.  An  arrangement  in  eveiy 
respect  satisfactory,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  light  upon.  Pro- 
bably it  will  be  a  joint  undertaking,  and  indeed  to  do  full  justice  to 
it,  we  suppose  it  must  be  so.  Since,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  the  whisper  went  round,  **  Is  that  boy  the  great  Brewster?  " 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  Sir  David's 
days  were  spent  in  one  ceaseless  round  of  contributions  to  science  in 
some  of  its  most  profound  departments ;  and  we  doubt  if  there  be  any- 
thing on  record  to  parallel  that  wonderful  and  so  prolonged  series  of 
discoveries  which  came  forth  so  regularly  that, — as  is  said  of  miracles, 
that  they  would  cease  to  be  miracles  if  they  became  common, — these 
discoveries  almost  ceased  to  awaken  wonder.  It  is  almost  startling 
to  find,  in  the  early  pages  of  this  volume,  a  narrative  of  Sir  David's 
interview  with  La  Place;  and  thus  to  find  the  brilliant  evening  of 
the  author  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  blending  into  the  early  mom  of 
one  whose  career  has  carried  forward  the  discoveries  of  science 
beyond  all  that  La  Place  could  have  anticipated.  Our  country 
has  been  privileged,  in  God's  providence,  to  possess  in  Sir  David 
Brewster  a  Nestor  among  the  kings  and  in  the  commonwealth  of 
science,  unspeakably  more  noble  than  the  aged  hero  whom,  under 
that  venerable  name.  Homer  sang.  Long  may  his  memory  be  warmly 
cherished;  his  footsteps,  alike  in  science  and  piety,  carefully  trod;  his 
brilliant  discoveries  brilliantly  followed  up ;  and  his  name  a  watch- 
word for  all  that  is  counted  genuine  and  ^nd  among  the  higher 
academics  of  our  land  f 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  extracts  from  a  volume  which  our 
readers  will  feel  intensely  desirous  to  read  in  its  completeness  for 
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themselTes.  They  will  find  it  eminently  readable  and  sunazingly 
interesting.  Moreover,  on  soientifio  sabjects  they  will  also  find  it  most 
instractive.  For  even  the  * '  Home  Life  **  of  Sir  David  conld  not  possibly 
be  written  without  shewing  ns  the  man  of  science  at  home.  In  science,  it 
may  be  said,  he  lived  and  moved  and  enjoyed  his  being;  and  we  are  made 
to  overhear  him  in  his  study,  and  with  his  microscope,  exclaiming  in  re- 
verence and  delight, "  Good  God !  how  wonderful  are  thy  works  t  *'  It  is 
eminently  gratifying  to  find  that  like  Newton,  Chalmers,  Herschel, 
Faraday, — and,  blessed  be  God,  many  more  great  men  of  science, — ^he 
counted  his  science  a  thmg  of  darkening  smoke  and  blindness,  if  he 
could  not  see  the  bright  shining  of  Infinite  Intellect  in  it  and  behind 
it.  And  we  caunot  too  gratefolly  glorify  the  grace  of  God  in  him, 
when  we  find  him  on  his  peaceful  bed  of  death,  listening  with  delight 
to  the  perfecting  of  God*s  praise  in  the  lips  of  his  litUe  daughter  com- 
forting the  honoured  old  man's  faith  by  whispering:  '*  Just  as  I  am, 
without  one  plea,  but  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me."  Yes :  we  have 
redemption  in  his  blood  who  in  all  things  hath  the  pre-eminence,  who 
is  the  First  of  Authors,  the  Prince  of  Geometricians,  the  Head  of  all 
humble  men  of  Science,  and  who,  we  doubt  not,  will,  in  the  lands  of 
the  eternal  redemption,  preside  over  Assemblies  of  discoverers,  where 
science  shall  not  want  her  votaries  "  nor  God  want  praise.'*         /ft. 

Blindpits.      Three  Vols.    Edmonston  k  Douglas,  Edinburgh. 

When  wearied  with  a  severe  spell  of  study  or  composition,  we 
betake  ourselves  occasionally,  we  confess,  to  a  work  of  fiction,  in 
order  to  relax  and  to  recover  mental  tone.  In  this  way  we  have 
come  across  "  Blindpits,*'  and  we  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
Poor  Miss  Boston  I  how  we  have  liked  the  strange,  bizarre  old  lady. 
"Miss  Boston  was  a  single  lady,  and  ugly;  or,  to  put  it  more 
euphemistically,  plain-looking.  She  had  a  very  long  razor-like  face, 
with  a  long  snub  nose  lying  down  the  middle  of  it ;  her  hair  was 
sandy  in  colour,  her  eyes  light  grey,  her  chin  sharp  and  projecting, 
her  mouth  small  and  round, — ^it  might  have  been  pretty  in  another 
situation,  but  inserted  like  an  eyelit-hole  below  the  big,  rugged  nose, 
it  looked  simply  ridiculous.  Add  to  this  a  sallow  complexion,  in 
which  the  ravages  of  small-pox  were  distinctly  visible,  and  you  will 
comprehend  that  Miss  Boston  could  not  be  described  as  eye-sweet 
She  was  tall,  slight,  and  elegantly  made  in  person,  so  that  strangers 
walking  behind  her  turned  round  in  passing  to  look  in  her  fiiee :  it 
was  enough, — ^no  one  looked  twice,  and  Miss  Boston  knew  it."  It 
is  wonderiul  how  fine  a  character  our  author  developes  out  of  this. 
Then  Barbara, — ^Who  would  not  praise  her  in  the  gates  ?  "  Barbara 
never  forgot  any  of  those  little  attentions,  the  remembering  of  which 
is  so  much  more  than  the  things  themselves,  and  gives  a  kind  of 
fictitious  bloom  even  to  life  on  the  wane.  She  excelled  in  diffngirig 
a  cheering  comfort  round  her ;  there  were  no  loose  ends  in  her  house- 
keeping, and  she  had  taught  common  things  to  a  series  of  girls  with 
such  marked  success,  that  she  deserved  a  testimonial  as  a  good 
servant  of  the  state;  and,  farther,  she  kept  sight  of  them  in  after 
life,  and  was  always  ready  with  help  and  advice,  which  she  did  not 
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distribute  in  brief  lectnres  delivered  from  a  pedestal,  bnt  in  a  qniet, 
womanly  way,  thns  gaining  love  and  gratitude,  when  she  did  not 
think  she  had  done  anything  to  deserve  either.     People  on  the  gape 
for  gratitade  rarely  get  it ;  if  they  are  always  meeting  with  shocking 
ingratitade,  be  sore  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  administration  of  the  article 
they  demand  it  for.     There  is  no  forcing-hoose  for  snch  growths  of 
human  nature  as  love,  gratitude,  and  respect;  they  are  sensitive 
plants, — if  you  catch  at  them  they  will  shrink ;  but  there  are  imita- 
tions of  them,  better  or  worse,  always  to  be  had  for  a  price.*'     The 
pen  that  wroU  this  ought  to  write  more.     The  insight  here  indicated  is 
oneommonly  fine,  and  the  expression  is  easy,  racy,  and  effective. 
Coming  closer  to  our  own  Ivne^  in  a  quter  aspect  of  it,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  Mr  Pettigrew,  probationer.      "The  popular  idea  of  the 
'  stieket  minister '  is  a  thin,  narrow-chested  individual,  studious,  and 
of  mental  ability,  but  with  a  morbid  consciousness,  destroying  self- 
possession,  and  farther  borne  to  the  earth  by  a  wretched  disappoint- 
ment in  love.    That  class  may  exist  by  the  dozen.    Mr  Pettigrew,  how- 
ever, did  not  belong  to  it.     In  person  he  was  large,  broad-shouldered, 
and  healthy;   in  mind  small,  narrow,  and  healthy, — there  was  not 
enoogh  of  it  to  harbour  disease.     What  put  it  into  his  head  to  attempt 
the  ministry,  he  knows  best ;  and  how  the  net  of  the  reverend  fathers 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  on  the  way  to  his  goal,  was  so  large  in  the 
mesh  as  to  let  him  through,  they  know  best.     Looking  at  his  physical 
frame,  one  would  have  said  that  he  might  have  attained  eminence  if 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  countries  where  men  are  famous  as  they 
bnng  down  the  axe  upon  the  thick  trees ;  but  he  had  no  notion  of 
hard  work  or  expatriation,  and  there  he  was,  a  decent,  honest  man, 
no  doubt,  who  might  have  been  respectable  had  he  not  been  in  a 
&]ae  position,  out  of  which  he  did  not  think  of  extricating  himself." 
And  thus  Mr  Pettigrew  had  '*  lived  fifteen  years  on  ten  sermons,  and 
saved  money  "  !     O,  Mr  Pettigrew !  how  could  you  do  it  ?     This  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  writer's  powers  of  description,  which  are  remark- 
abfy  vivid.     The  characters  are  well  conceived,  well  sustained,  and 
throughout  the  action  of  the  story,  placed  in  good  circumstances  for 
their  natural  development.     We  have  indicated  our  views  of  the  place 
whidi  works  of  fiction,  except  the  few  of  the  veiy  highest  order, 
should  be  considered  as  sustaining,  and  in  this  light  we  regard  **  Blind- 
pits"  as  a  very  admirable  success.     It  contrasts  most  favourably  with 
the  vast  mass  of  terrible  rubbish  which  the  British  press  is  at  present 
penring  forth  under  the  name  of  the  <<  Novel."     The  publishers  have 
givei  it  every  advantage,  in  the  outward  **  get  up  **  of  the  book,  and 
the  book  is  worthy  of  the  advantage  they  have  thus  given  it.       ia. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  W.  Lucas 
CoLUKB,  M.A.  Homer— The  Illiad.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  published  in  monthly  volumes. 
The  object  of  this  series  is  stated  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
prefiiee.     "  It  is  proposed  to  give  in  these  little  volumes  some  such 
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introdaction  to  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  may  open, 
to  those  who  have  not  received  a  classical  education, — or  in  whose 
case  it  has  heen  incomplete  and  fragmentary, — a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  their  writings,  and  the  leading  features  of  their 
style."  There  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  there  is  a  real  and 
strong  call  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  many  will  be  thankful  to 
know  that  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  in  progress.  The  first  volume, 
which  is  now  before  us,  gives  eveiy  reason  to  expect  that,  when  com- 
pleted, this  series  of  handsome  little  volumes  will  admirably  supply 
a  great  want  in  our  literature.  It  gives  the  story  of  the  HUad  witii 
such  fulness  as  the  space  at  disposal,  148  pages,  renders  possible. 
The  task  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one, — ^the  task  of  giving  a  resume 
of  such  a  book  as  the  Uliad.  On  the  side  of  brevity,  it  is  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  a  mere  presentment  of  the  Argument  of  Uie 
successive  books  of  the  poem ;  and  it  is  in  danger  again,  on  the  side 
of  prolixity,  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  commentary,  tinged,  of  course, 
by  the  peculiarities  or  favourite  lines  of  thought  of  the  commentator. 
Mr  Lucas  Collins  has  very  happily  avoided  both  these  risks,  and  the 
volume  reads  with  all  the  interest  and  freshness  of  a  new  work.  The 
history,  and  action,  and  drama  of  the  piece  are  given  with  great  spirit, 
and  a  very  accurate  idea  is  finally  carried  away  of  the  grand  old 
poet's  world-renowned  epic.  Judicious  selections  firom  the  transla- 
tions of  Derby,  Pope,  and  Worsley,  are  here  and  there  interspersed, 
according  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  specially  brilliant  passage 
seemed  to  call  for  them,  and  the  entire  performance  is  accomplished 
in  a  veiy  scholarly  and  classically  accurate  manner.  This  volume  is 
to  be  followed  by  one  on  the  Odyssey,  and  then  by  Tolumes  on 
Virgil,  Horace,  Herodotus,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Cicero, 
Juvenal,  and  others.  When  completed,  it  will  form,  we  are  per- 
suaded, a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  well  educated  and 
intelligent  men,  whether  competent  to  read  the  original  authors  or 
not.  We  have  only  to  add, — ^what  our  readers  will  be  prepared  to 
expect  of  volumes  coming  from  the  distinguished  press  of  Messrs 
Blackwood  &  Son, — that  they  are  got  up  in  a  very  elegant  and  at- 
tractive style.  /k 


The  World  of  Anecdote ;  an  Accumulation  oj  Facts,  Incidents,  and 
Illustrations,  Histo^^ical  and  Biographical,  from  Books  and  Tivies 
Recent  and  JRemote,  By  Edbom  Paxton  Hood,  Author  of  "  Lamps, 
Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,"  &c.  &c.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
27  Paternoster  Row.     1870. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries,  we  see,  have  styled  the  title  of  this 
work  **  pretentious,"  but  we  rather  think  they  have  mistaken  it. 
The  meaning  is,  not  that  it  contains  a  world  of  anecdotes,  but  that 
the  sphere  in  which  it  moves,  and  to  which  it  confines  itself,  is  the 
world  of  anecdote.  And,  really,  considering  the  bulk  of  the  book, 
and  the  wideness  of  its  range,  it  well  deserves  its  appellation.  Our 
worthy  friend  has  given  us  the  fruits  of  his  multifarious  reading  in  a 
form  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  eye  and  engage  the,  attention   of 
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the  moBt  indolent  reader;  and  in  the  character  of  the  indostrioas 
compiler,  the  most  serious  reader  has  the  best  of  all  secorities  that 
nothing  will  be  introduced  calculated  to  offend  good  taste,  or  to  ii^ure 
sound  religion.  On  the  contrary,  this  volume  must  prove  very 
serviceable  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  forms  of  popular 
address,  for  which  there  is  in  our  day  such  a  large  and  increasing 
demand.  The  rich  and  racy  anecdotes  with  which  the  volume 
abounds,  and  which  are  arranged  under  their  separate  heads,  may 
often  serve,  if  fitly  introduced,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  lecture, 
and  even  to  add  a  charm  to  the  solemnity  of  the  sermon.  We 
cordially  recommend  this  judicious  collection  to  all  who  would  seek 
occupation  for  the  mind  during  the  interval  of  a  busy  life,  or  relaxa- 
tion after  its  labours. 


X.— GERMAN  LITERATURE- 

TheologUche  Studien  und  Kritiken.     Jahrgang,  1870.     ZweitesHefL 

Gotha,  1870. 

This  journal  consists  of  four  departments :  I.  The  Articles  (Ab- 
handlungen),  or  Discussions,  on  theological  subjects.  The  present 
number  contains  three  articles :  1.  A  continuation  and  coDclusion  of 
Dr  Beyschlag*s  article  on  the  **  personal  Appearance  of  Christ  to 
Paul,"  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  The  portion  of  the  discussion 
contained  in  this  number  bears  out  fully  the  high  opinion  we  have 
already  expressed  of  the  first  part.  It  will  amply  repay  a  careful  study. 
2.  "  The  Second  Book  of  Ezra,"  its  contents  and  its  age,  by  Dr  K. 
Wieseler.  This  is  one  of  the  Apocryphal  books.  It  is  of  some  value 
as  giving  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Judaism  about  the  time  of 
Chnst.  Wieseler  thinks  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian.  8.  «  Christianity  and  Modem  Culture/'  This  is  a 
lengthened  and  interesting  paper,  dealing  with  the  conflict  waged  at 
many  points  between  Christianity  and  the  culture  of  the  present  day. 
It  is,  however,  written  firom  the  point  of  view  of  "  The  Essays  and 
Beviews,'*  and  has  been  inserted  by  the  editors  with  the  design  of 
calling  forth  a  similar  paper  from  some  other  writer  who  occupies  a 
different  standpoint. 

£L  In  the  department  of  '*  Thoughts  and  Bemarks,"  there  is  a 
paper  by  Dr  K.  H.  Sack  on  the  meaning  of  the  eitpression,  <*  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  as  it  occurs  in  Ps.  oxi.  10, 
Prov.  i.  7,  iv.  7,  ix.  10,  and  xv.  88.  It  is  exegetical  and  critical  in 
its  character,  and  displays  considerable  research.  He  calls  in  question 
the  usual  interpretations  of  the  expression.  He  translates  the  Hebrew 
word  n^":)  by  ♦«  Das  Vorzuglichste,"  the  best,  the  most  excellent,  and 
would  read  the  phrase,  •*  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  excellent 
wisdom." 
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II r.  In  the  third  division,  containing  **  Beeensionen"  (Beviews), 
there  is  a  review  of  a  work  hy  H.  E.  Caspari,  entitled,  <'  Chronologisch- 
geogr^hische  Einleitnog  in  das  Leben  Jesn  Christi*'  (Chronologico- 
geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ),  whieh  was 
published  at  the  <<  Bauhes  Haus,*'  Hamburg,  last  year.  Judging  £rom 
the  review,  the  work  is  very  comprehensive  and  complete,  and  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Gospel  history 
ofthe  life  of  Christ. 

IV.  Among  the  "  Miscellanies  **  we  have  the  ''  programme"  of  two 
important  societies  in  Holland. 

1.  That  of  the  **  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian 
Religion."  Along  with  the  report  for  the  past  year,  there  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  subjects,  for  the  best  essays  on  which  the  society  ofiers 
valuable  prizes.  Among  these  subjects  are  such  as  these :  **  On  what 
Theological  and  Anthropological  principles  does  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  every  man  to  freedom  of  conscience  rest  ?  What  view  of  Chris- 
tianity fully  accords  with  this  principle  ?"  and  "  On  the  influence  whieh 
Philosophical  Systems  have  had  on  Christian  Theology  in  Holland 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.''  There  are  in 
all  six  subjects  appointed.  The  essays  may  be  written  in  the  Dutch, 
Latin,  or  French  languages,  and  must  be  sent  in,  in  the  usual  way, 
before  the  15th  December  of  the  present  year. 

2.  The  '*  Haarlem-Teylerian  Theological  Society"  is  of  a  similar 
character.  The  subject  appointed  for  the  present  year,  for  which  a 
gold  medal  of  the  value  of  400  gulden  is  offered,  is  thus  stated: 
**  Several  writings  of  Christian  antiquity  are  known  as  Pseudepigrapka, 
For  the  explanation  and  right  estimate  of  these  writings,  their  origin 
and  early  use  must  be  closely  considered.  Therefore,  the  society 
wishes  to  receive  a  treatise  containing  an  historical  survey,  along  with 
a  genetic  exposition  and  estimate  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  the 
pseudepigraphic  literature  of  the  age  before  Clmst."  The  essay  on 
this  subject  may  be  written  in  Dutch,  Latin,  French,  or  English,  and 
must  be  sent  in  before  the  Ist  Jan.  1871,  addressed  *<  Fundatiehuis 
van  wijlen  der  Heer  P.  Teyler  van  der  Hulst  te  Haarlem." 

ZeUschrift  fur  die  historische  Theohgie.    Jahrgang  1870.     Zweites 
Heft.     Gotha  :  Perthes.     London  :  Williams  k  Norgate. 

This,  the  second  number  for  the  current  year  of  the  Journal  of 
Eiatorical  Theology,  contains  four  papers.  1.  "A  Biographicid 
Sketch  of  Dr  Hieronymus  Weller,"  by  Dr  H.  Bobbe,  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  larger  work  which  the  author  is  about  to  publi^.  Weller 
was  bom  in  1499  in  the  old  Saxon  town  of  Freiburg.  In  1589  he 
became  professor  of  theology  and  inspector  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Meissen.  After  a  life  of  considerable  activity,  he  died  in  the  year 
1572.  The  article  gives  an  account  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  his  public  and  private  life,  as  well  as  of  his  various  works,  a 
complete  edition  of  which  was  published  under  the  editorial  superin- 
tendence of  Carpzov  at  Dresden,  in  1702,  in  two  folio  volumes,  one  of 
which  contained  those  of  his  writings  which  are  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  the  other  those  which  are  in  German.     2.  The  second  paper  is  a 
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lengthened  and  yeiy  learned  and  minute  account  of  the  Controversy 
regarding  the  Feast  of  Easter,  as  it  was  carried  on  daring  the  second 
eentory.  The  Jewish  Christians,  and  particularly  in  Asia  Minor, 
celebrated  Easter  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  on  the  14th  of  the 
month  Nisan.  The  Gentile  Christians  of  the  West,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  14th  Nisan  did  not  happen  on  a  Friday,  celebrated 
the  feast  on  the  first  Friday  thereafter.  Hence  arose  much  contro- 
Torsy.  A  yast  amount  of  literature  has  grown  out  of  this  subject 
The  writer  of  the  article,  Dr  Schiiser,  Privatdocent  at  Leipzig,  has 
shewn  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  and  has,  with  most  com- 
mendable industry,  put  his  readers  in  possession  of  all,  we  believe, 
that  can  be  known  regarding  it,  and  of  the  various  collateral  questions, 
such  as  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  have  grown  out  of  it. 
8.  <<  Thirteen  Letters  from  Cassiodorus  Beinius"  to  Matthew  Bitter, 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Frankfort.  They  are  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  are  edited  by  Boehmer  of  Halle,  who  now  publishes  them  for  tiie 
first  time.  They  are  dated  from  Antwerp  and  Cologne,  in  the  years 
1579-1582.  They  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  reflecting  an 
interesting  view  of  the  times  within  a  certain  sphere,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer.  The  editor  is  about  to  publish  a  biographical  and 
bibliographical  work  on  the  Spanish  Protestants,  in  which  he  promises 
to  give  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Bhenius  (von  Beina). 

AhfoMwngszeit  und  AhschLusB  des  Psalters  zur  Prilfung  der  Frage 
nach  Maccahderpsalmen.  Historisch-kritisch  untersucht  von  Cabl 
Ehbt,  Dr  Phil,  und  Gymnasiallehrer  zu  Dresden.  Leipzig, 
1869.  Pp.  144.  Verlag  von  J.  A.  Barth.  London :  Williams 
&Norgate. 

Dr  Ehrt  is  already  favourably  known  in  Germany  as  the  author  of 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  which  has  gained 
for  him  distinction  among  Oriental  scholars.  In  the  work  before  us, 
he  enters  into  a  critico-historical  investigation  of  the  whole  theory  of 
Maccabee  psalms.  It  is  a  translation  by  the  author  himself  into  Ger- 
man, with  corrections  and  additions,  of  his  work  in  Latin,  on  the 
theme  ''  Examinetur  sententia  eorum  qui  hos  et  illos  inter  Psalmos 
MaccabsBorum  setate  compositos  esse  statuunt,"  to  which  a  prize  was 
awarded  by  the  "  Ammon-Stiflung,''  at  Dresden,  in  1868.  The  work 
possesses  the  singular  merit  of  being  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time 
veiy  complete  and  exhaustive  of  the  whole  subject  It  is  altogether 
an  admirable  specimen  of  historical  criticism. 

The  question  regarding  those  psalms  which  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (b.o.  168-106),  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  must  have  been  the  work  of  an 
inspired  man.  This  must,  we  think,  be  accepted  as  an  axiom.  All 
evidence  on  the  subject  points  to  Ezra,  who  probably  survived 
Malachi,  as  the  only  one  who  could  have  accomplished  this  work.  But 
if  some  of  the  psalms  were  composed  so  long  after  Ezra's  time,  so  long 
after  the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets,  as  is  alleged  by  those  who  con- 
tend for  Maccabee  psalms,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  subiect  of 
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the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  nndetermined.     Hence  the  salject 
discussed  in  this  work  is  one  of  direct  practical  importance. 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  In  the  first  the  aothor 
presents  a  brief  accoant  of  the  history  of  the  controversy.  Among 
Protestant  theologians,  Calvin  was  the  first  who  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  possible  thing  that  some  of  the  psalms  might 
have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  great  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
charch  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes.  He  made  this  concession,  however, 
with  great  caation.  In  the  views  he  expresses  on  the  subject,  Calvin 
followed  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Nicolas  de  Lyra. 
The  possibility  of  such  an  origin,  which  Calvin  with  hesitation  attri- 
buted to  three  psalms  (xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  and  Ixxix.),  became  in  the  hands 
of  Esrom  Eadmger  a  certainty.  Budinger  was  Melancthon's  friend 
and  colleague  at  Wittemberg,  but  after  embracing  Calvin's  doctrines, 
he  joined  himself  to  the  Moravian  brethren.  He  soon  after  published 
(at  Gorlitz  in  1581),  his  '*  Libri  Psalmorum  Paraphrasis  Latina,"  &c. 
This  work  having  passed  into  oblivion,  was  brought  to  notice  agam 
by  Bosenmiiller  and  J.  A.  Emosti,  and  thus  began  to  exert  an 
influence  in  this  controversy.  Budinger  assigns  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  psalms  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  prevailing  theological  spirit  fiivoured  dogmatic 
rather  than  exegetical  and  critical  studies,  and  hence  the  controversy 
about  the  Maccabee  psalms  was  altogether  dormant.  But  since  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  subject  has  again 
attracted  attention.  Herm.  Yenema  (Comment,  in  Psalmos.  Leo- 
.vardiaa  1762-1767)  pointed  out  thirty-four  psalms  which  he  regarded 
as  bearing  the  stamp  of  Maccabee  authorship.  His  views  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  his  countryman  Herm.  Muntinghi  (Die  Psalmen 
uit  het  Hebr.  vertaald),  whose  work  on  the  Psalms  gained  some  reputa- 
tion in  Germany,  having  been  translated  into  the  German  language  by 
Scholl,  and  published  at  Halle  (1792-98).  A  few  years  before  this 
(1787),  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  by  Bathe,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Literature  at  Leipzig  (d.  1791),  was  published  also  at  Halle,  in  which 
the  author  assigned  forty-four  psalms  to  the  Maccabee  period.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  have 
proceeded  with  greater  boldness.  In  1806,  E.  G.  Y.  Bengel  made 
(Opuscula  Academica.  Ed.  Hamb.  1884,  p.  13)  this  confession: 
'*  tJlterius  aliquantum  procedere  auserim  fatendo  :  Psalmorum  senem 
non  adeo  parvam  ipsis  Maccabseorum  temporibns  assignare  multa  esse 
qnte  mihi  suadeant.**  The  isagogio  researches  of  E.  F.  C.  Bosen* 
muller  of  Leipzig  (Scholia  in  Y.  T.  3798-1804),  De  Wette  (Comm. 
zu  den  Pss.  1811),  Bertholdt  (Hist.  Krit  Einleit.  in  Sammtl. 
Kanon,  1812),  and  of  H.  E.  Paulus  (Philol.  Clavis  ueber  die  Pss. 
2  Ausg.  Jena  1815),  seemed  to  establish  it  as  a  certainty  that  some 
of  the  psalms  were  composed  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
controversy  appeared  so  far  settled.  But  in  1816,  the  great  Hebraist 
Gesenius  came  on  the  field.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  '*  Allg. 
Litt.  Ztg."  of  Halle  he  subjected  to  a  severe  criticism  the  views  of 
these  advocates  of  the  Maccabee  psalms.  The  influence  of  the  cri- 
ticism of  this  master  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
Exegesis,  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  Bosenmiiller  and  De  Wette  un* 
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hesitaiinglj  recalled  their  former  views  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  in  the  new  editions  of  their  works  (of  RosenmUIler's 
Scholia  in  1821,  and  De  Wette's  Psalmen-Commentar  in  1823). 
The  criticism  of  Gesenios  soon  found  wider  expansion.  The  first 
notahle  work  against  the  theory  of  Maccabee  psalms  was  by  Conrad 
Dietrich  Hassler.  It  is  entitled,  **  Commentatio  Critica  de  Psalmis 
MaccabsBis  qaos  fderont,"  parttculd  prior,  Ulmae  1827.  He  sub- 
jected the  alleged  Maccabee  psalms  one  by  one  to  a  close  examination, 
and  shewed  that  the  theory  was  groundless.  He  was  followed  in  the 
same  direction  and  in  the  same  spirit  by  Winer,  Umbreit,  Hirzel, 
and  De  Wette,  the  most  learned  representatives  of  biblical  criticism. 

But  Hasslei^s  victory  was  soon  disputed.  On  the  very  field  where 
he  had  vanquished  so  thoroughly  tiie  advocates  of  the  Maccabee 
psalms,  a  new  champion  in  theur  behalf  appeared.  Fred.  Hitzig  of 
Zurich  (Begrifi'  der  Eritik  am  A.  J.  prakt.  erortert  Heidelb.  1881), 
revived  the  arguments  of  Bertholdt  and  his  fellow-labourers  ;  but  the 
number  of  psalms  which,  on  critical  and  historical  grounds,  he  ascribed 
to  the  Maccabee  period  was  by  no  means  great.  His  views  were 
stoutly  contested  by  Havemick  of  Kbnigsberg,  and  by  Hassler,  who 
again  seized  his  old  weapons,  and  published  a  second  dissertation 
(Comment.  Critica  de  pss.  Mace,  quos  fuerunt  particula  posterior, 
Ulmae  1832),  in  which  he  shewed  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  closed  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Two  years  later 
appeared  Hitzig's  '*  Psalmen-Commentar*'  (1884-35),  in  which  he 
went  the  length  of  asserting,  not  only  that  all  the  psalms  of  the  last 
three  books  of  the  psalter,  but  tbat  a  number  in  the  first  and  second 
books  also  were  composed  during  the  Maccabee  period.  Hesse  (De 
Psalmis  Maccabaicis.  Yratislaviae  1837),  follows  Hitzig,  but  is 
much  more  modest.  He  thinks  that  only  seven  psalms  can  justly  be 
traced  to  the  Maccabees.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  v.  Lengerke  of 
Eonigsberg  (Die  5  Biicher  der  Pss.  Eonigsb.  1847),  and  Just. 
Olshausen  (Eurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  z.  A.  T.  14  Lief.  Leipzig,  1858) 
excel  even  JB[itzig  in  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  Maccabee  psalms.  They 
do  not  find  in  the  psalter  even  a  single  Davidic  psalm.  On  the  side 
of  the  advocates  of  Maccabee  psalms,  must  be  ranked  also  Zunz  (Die 
gattesdienstL  vortrage  der  Juden),  Herzfeld  (Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel), 
and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm  (Eurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  zu  d.  Apocryph,  des 
A.  B.  III.).  This  controversy  enters  also  in  various  forms  into  the 
works  of  the  most  noted  exegetes  and  commentators.  Besides  Heng- 
stenberg,  Havemik,  and  Eeil,  particularly  Ewald,  Bottcher,  Thenius, 
and  DiUmann,  have  opposed  this  whole  theory.  Dillmann,  who  has 
recently  succeeded  Hengstenberg  at  Berlin,  says,  **A11  the  later 
psalms,  whose  contents  admit  of  or  require  a  historical  explanation, 
can  be  fully  explained  out  of  the  circumstances  of  Israel  down  to 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  and  are  explained  out  of  them  alone.  To 
refer  them  to  later  relations  does  not  hold  as  matter  of  interpretation." 
Hupfeld  adopts  for  once  the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  and  rejects  the 
theory  of  Maccabee  psalms.  Delitzsch  in  his  recent  Commentary  on 
the  Psahns  (1867,  Einl.  p.  10),  grants  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  Maccabee  psalms  in  the  psalter,  though  at  the  same  time  his  exe  - 
gesis  of  the  psalms  in  question  never  confirms  this  idea.        ^  -  , 
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In  chapter  second  Dr  Ehri  subjects  the  arguments  of  Hitzig  snd 
other  advocates  of  Maccabee  psahns  to  a  minnte  criticism.  He 
specially  reviews  their  exegetical  argaments  in  fayoor  of  psalms  xliv., 
Izziv.,  kxix.,  Ixxxiii.,  and  arrives  at  the  oonclosion  that  not  one  of  them 
contains  references  which  render  it  necessary  to  ascribe  it  to  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  that  if  these  cannot  be  claimed  as  of  that  age 
much  less  can  the  Ix.,  Izzx.,  Izzxv.,  and  czzxii.  In  the  next  section  of 
his  work,  Dr  Ehrt  presents  the  internal  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
the  Psalter  in  the  pre-Maccabean  era.  These  evidences  are  gathered 
(1)  from  the  book  of  Jonah,  and  (2)  from  the  first  book  of  Gl^nieles 
xvi.  7-86,  where  the  author  enters  into  a  rather  lengthened  and  deeply 
interesting  and  conclusive  argument.  Chapter  fourth  contains  the 
internal  evidences  for  the  existence  of  the  Psalter  in  five  books 
at  the  time  when  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  was  written.  The 
argument  here  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  closing  formula  of 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Psalter  (Ps.  Hebr.  xli.  14;  Ixxii,  18, 
19 ;  Ixxxix,  58 ;  ovi.  48)  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  86.  It  is  followed  up  in 
the  SQcceeding  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  internal  eridences  for 
the  existence  of  the  last  or  fifth  book  of  the  Psalter  at  the  time  of  the 
writmg  of  the  Chronicles.  The  author  compares  2  Chron.  vL  41,  42 
with  Ps.  cxxxii.  8-10  as  well  as  several  other  psalms  comprehended 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Psalter  (Ps.  cvii.-cL),  and  shews  that  that 
book  as  a  whole  must  have  existed  at  the  time  the  book  of  Chronicles 
was  composed  i.e.  at  the  time  of  Ezra.  He  next  presents  positive 
proof  of  the  age  of  individual  psalms,  and  groups  of  psalms  contained 
in  the  fifth,  the  most  recently  collected  book  of  the  Psalter.  This  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  chapters  in  the  work.  Step  by 
step  the  author  works  his  way  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  hypothesis  of  Maccabee  psalms. 

The  closing  chapter  exhibits  the  external  evidences  in  supp<Hi  of 
the  same  conclusion.  These  are,  (1)  the  argument  drawn  from 
linguistic  peculiarities  ;  (2)  from  text  criticism  ;  (8)  from  the  book  of 
Sirach ;  (4)  from  the  Graeoo- Alexandrine  or  Septuagint  translations  of 
Uie  psalms  ;  and,  (5)  from  the  titles  and  superscriptions  of  the  psalms 
as  conveying  both  historical  and  archaological  information  beanng  on 
the  origm  of  the  psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 

All  tiie  evidences  are  seen  to  establish  the  position  that  the  most 
recent  portion  of  the  Psalter  must  have  been  composed  during  the 
Ezra-Nehemiah  era.  The  advocates  of  the  Maccabee  psalms  are  fiairiy 
driven  from  the  field. 


Oeschichte  des  Reichss  Oottes  untsr  dem  AUen  Bunde,  Erste  Periods. 
Von  Abraham  bis  auf  Mose.  von  Dr  E.  W.  Hbnostbnbebo.  Berlin: 
Schlawitz.     1869.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

From  the  year  1828  to  his  death  (28th  May  1869),  Hengstenberg 
occupied  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  No  man  in  modem  times  has  wielded  a  more 
extensive  and  beneficial  influence  in  that  department  of  study  than  he 
has,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in 
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America,  where  his  works,  most  of  which  have  h^^  translated  into 
English,  are  highly  appreciated  for  their  soundness  on  the  great 
qoestions  of  the  inspiration  and  the  divine  aothority  of  the  Scriptores, 
and  their  general  accordance  with  the  Calyinistic  system.  His  theo- 
logy is  that  of  a  controversialist  and  critic.  He  defends  with  unflinch- 
ing boldness  the  old  bulwarks  of  the  faith,  and  fearlessly  goes  forth 
against  the  rationalists  and  semi-rationalists,  sparing  no  arrows. 

As  a  Professor  there  was  nothing  externally  attractive  about  his 
lectures.  His  personal  appearance  was  that  of  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
man, of  middle  size,  slender  in  form.  There  was  nothing  impressive  or 
fitted  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  his  manner.  He  slavishly  adhered  to 
his  manuscript  lying  before  him,  reading  in  a  half-singing,  monotonous 
silvery  tone.  His  style  was  very  positive  and  dogmatic.  He  had 
always  a  large  number  of  students  attending  his  lectures,  and  he 
attracted  them  to  him,  winning  their  esteem  and  confidence  by  the 
kindliness  of  his  private  intercourse  with  them,  and  by  his  friendly 
efforts  in  many  ways  to  promote  their  interests. 

In  association  with  Tholuck,  the  brothers  von  Gerlacb,  and  others, 
he  established  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  a  weekly  journal,  and 
continued  to  edit  it  till  his  last  illness  laid  him  aside  from  all  his 
labours.  His  published  works  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The 
chief  are  "Beitrage  zur  Einleitnng  ins  Alte  Testament'*  (Contributions 
to  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament),  in  8  vols.,  1881-89,  in 
which  he  defends  the  genuineness  and  int^^ty  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  the  Pentateuch ;  **  Die  Bucher  Moses  und 
-Slgypten  "  (The  Books  of  Moses  and  Egypt),  1841 ;  "  Die  Geschichte 
Bileams  *'  (The  Histoiy  of  Balaam),  1842,  where  he  gives  up  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  regards  the  speaking  of  the  ass,  and  ike  appear- 
ance of  the  angel,  as  only  a  vision  ;  <*  Christologie  des  Alton  Testa- 
ment '*  (Christology  of  the  Old  Testament),  8  vols.,  1829,  second 
edition,  1854,  which  contains  a  full  exposition  of  all  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  from  the  first  promise  (Gen.  iii.  15),  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament ;  '*  Die  Commentare  ueber  die 
Psahnen,"  4  vols.,  1842,  second  edition,  1849;  «  Das  Hohelied*' 
(a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon),  1858,  in  which  he  defends 
the  allegorical  interpretation  ;  **  Der  Prediger  Salomo  *'  (The  Book 
of  Eedesiastes)  1859  ;  **  Die  Offenbarnog  Johannis  "  (The  Bevela- 
tion  of  St  John),  2  vols.,  1849,  second  edition,  1861,  in  which  he 
propounds  the  strange  view  that  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  com- 
menced with  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
terminated  with  the  political  convulsions  of  1848  ;  ''  Das  Evangellum 
Johannis"  (a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John),  8  vols.,  1861, 
second  edition,  1867  ;  "  Der  Prophet  Ezekiel,"  2  vols.,  1867-68. 

The  work  now  before  us,  is  the  first  volume  of  his  academical 
lectures  on  "  The  Histoiy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament."  It  comprehends  the  period  from  Abraham  to  Moses. 
Such  a  work  as  this  is  a  contribution  of  permanent  value  to  theologi- 
cal literature.  It  possesses  great  and  substantial  excellencies.  But  it 
is  characterised  by  the  defects  which  run  through  all  Hengstenberg^s 
works.  There  is  less  of  the  historical  element,  and  more  of  the  pol- 
emical and  controversial  than  is  due  to  such  a  work.     In  defending 
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his  views,  he  sometimes  lays  aside  the  character  of  an  apologist,  and 
assnmes  that  of  an  advocate.  Professor  Eahnis  has  justly  said  of 
him,  **  Er  dachte  mit  dem  willen  and  wollte  mit  dem  Yerstande  ** 
(He  thought  with  the  will  and  willed  with  the  understanding).  His 
tone  is  treqaently  dogmatic  and  harsh,  and  his  style  careless  and 
diffuse,  yet  it  mast  be  aUowed  that  his  name  stands  at  the  present  day 
first  among  the  restorers  of  the  Old  Testament  to  its  rightful  place  of 
orgaoic  connection  with  the  New,  and  with  the  divine  plan  of  redemp- 
tion through  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  From  about  the  year  1844, 
Hengstenberg  gave  indication,  in  his  **  Kirchenzeitung,"  of  a  change 
of  view  on  church  politics.  His  sympathies  had  originally  been  on 
the  side  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  (his  lather  having  been  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Frondenberg,  and  afterwards  at  Wetter  on  the 
Ruhr),  and  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Union  established  in  Prussia  in 
1827,  regarding  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  confessions  as  essen- 
tially one  on  aU  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  he 
abandoned  that  position,  and  became  more  and  more  inclined  towards 
Lutheran  Realism  in  his  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture.  He  con- 
demned the  Union,  and  became  very  intensely  denominational  in 
upholding  the  Lutheran  confession,  and  insisting  on  its  dominance  in 
Ftussia.  He  sided  with  the  High-Church  Lutiberan  party,  and  fre- 
quently assumed  an  attitude  of  harsh,  uncompromising  antagonism 
to  those  who  differed  from  him.  It  was  his  natural  constitution  which 
imparted  a  sternness  to  his  mode  of  advocating  his  views,  and  therein 
he  resembled  the  great  Reformer,  but  like  him  also,  ho  lived  a  life  of 
simple,  childlike  faith  in  Jesus,  which  shed  an  air  of  peacefulness 
over  his  home.  Tried  by  many  sore  bereavements,  he  had  learned 
the  divine  art  of  drawing  water  with  joy  from  the  wells  of  salvation. 

Some  of  his  works  will  retain  a  permanent  place  in  theological 
literature,  and  chief  among  these  will  be  the  work  now  in  course  of 
publication. 

DogmcUik  wm  Dr  R,  Rothe.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr  Danisl  Schex> 
KBL.  Erster  Theil.  Das  Bewusstsien  der  Siinde.  Heidelberg. 
Verlagvon  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1870.     Pp.  316.    London  :  Williams 

&  Norgate. 

We  have  already,  in  noticing  his  posthumous  sermons,  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  life  and  labours  of  Dr  R.  Rothe.*  In 
Germany,  Systematic  Theology  is  divided  into  the  two  departments 
of  '*  Dogmatics  *'  and  *'  Ethics,'*  each  being  studied  as  an  independent 
science.  This  distinction  was  first  made  by  the  French  Protestant 
divine  Danaeus  (d.  1596),  who  treated  (^'Ethices  Christianie,**  Genev. 
1577)  ethics  as  separate  from  theology.  Calixtns  of  Helmstadi,  fol- 
lowed the  same  method  {*'  Epit.  Theologis  Moralis,**  1684).  Though 
some  advantages  may  flow  from  the  separate  and  independent  study 
of  Dogmatics,  as  is  now,  since  the  time  of  Calixt,  almost  universally 
the  case  (Nitzsch's  **  System  der  Christlichen  Lehre,''  is  an  excep> 


♦  See  N<x  LXVI.,  pp.  869,  870. 
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tion)  in  Germany,  yet  too  frequently  the  resnlt  has  been  that  Chris- 
tian doctrine  has  been  viewed  as  having  no  influence  npon,  or  relation 
to,  the  Christian  life.  Dnriog  his  lifetime,  Rothe  published  his  great 
work,  "The  System  of  Christian  Ethics**  (1846-48),  a  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1867.  On  this  work  his  fame  principally 
rests.  It  has  a  very  high  reputation  in  Germany  as  a  profound, 
original,  and  masterly  discussion  of  the  important  questions  apper- 
taining (1)  to  **  Giiterlehre  *'  (the  doctrine  of  the  good),  (2)  Tugend- 
lehre'*  (the  doctrine  of  virtue),  and  (8)  ''Pflichtenlehre  *'  (the  doctrine 
of  duties).  The  work  now  before  us  on  **  Dogmatics  "  is  the  fitting 
sequel  to  it.  Influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  and  yet  more  by 
the  speculations  of  Schleiermacher,  EoUie  did  not  follow  in  the  track 
of  either.  In  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  his  mind  he  was  closely 
allied  to  the  theosophist  Oetinger.  Schleiermacher  sought  to  mediate 
between  Rationalism  and  Supematuralism,  and  so  to  combine  the 
two  as  to  form  a  harmonious  system.  He  regarded  dogmatic  theology 
as  simply  the  exhibition  of  the  Christian  consciousness  manifesting 
itself  in  the  church.  His  speculations  have  tinged,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  whole  course  of  theological  thought  in  Germany  since 
his  time.  Some  of  his  followers  adhered  to  his  system,  and  attempted 
from  that  standpoint  to  defend  all  the  doctrines  of  Biblical  orthodoxy. 
Others,  as  Twesten  and  Nitzsch,  have  sought  to  bring  Schleiermacher's 
system  into  harmony  with  the  symbols  of  the  German  Protestant 
Church.  Others,  again,  have  professed  to  follow  out  the  true  spirit 
of  Schleiermacher,  in  claiming  Uie  fullest  independence  of  thought  on 
all  theological  questions,  untrammelled  either  by  the  Bible  or  by  the 
symbolical  books.  Schweizer,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  and  Dr  Daniel 
Sehenkel,  the  editor  of  Rothe*s  posthumous  works,  are  representatives 
of  this  last  school  The  Tiibingen  school,  founded  by  F.  C.  Baur,  is  the 
resnlt  of  a  combination  of  the  tendency  which  originated  with  Schleier- 
maeher  vrith  that  originated  by  Hegel.  Sehenkel  represents  the  same 
combination,  and  develops  his  system  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the 
standpoint  of  conscience.  Rothe's  system  grew  up.  under  the  same 
influences,  but  there  was  in  him  a  larger  element  of  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  besides  a  larger  element  of  personal  religious  sym- 
pathy with  the  truth.  Sehenkel  can  by  no  means  claim  Rothe  as  of 
the  same  school  with  himself.  Rothe*s  Dogmatics  are  not  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dogmas  of  the  church  confessions.  These  he  does  not 
regard  as  a  full  expression  of  Christian  truth.  He  ingeniously  attempts 
to  give  them  a  new  scientific  form.  He  affirms  that  speculative  theo- 
logy cannot  but  be  at  war  with  the  church  creeds,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  be  controlled  by  the  laws  of  thought,  and  of  the  principles  of 
dialectics,  and  yet  he  holds  that  whenever  it  contradicts  the  Bible, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  error.  While  disregarding  the  church 
symbols,  he  wishes,  nevertheless,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Scriptures. 
"  Unconditional  faith  in  Christ  as  the  real  and  only  Redeemer,  and 
love  to  him,*'  are,  he  affirms,  *'the  animating  principles  of  his  theolo- 
gical speculations.''  He  develops  his  system  from  the  standpoint  of 
Uie  consciousness  of  God  in  the  human  soul,  which  he  regards  as 
more  certain  than  self-consciousness  (the  Cartesian  <*  Cogito  ergo  sum  *') 
which  is  the  starting  point  for  philosophical  speculation. 
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In  his  Preface  to  the  Yolame  before  as  Sohenkel  says,  "  When  the 
late  Dr  Rothe  published  in  a  separate  form  his  excellent  DissertaticMn 
on  dogmatics  (Zor  Dogmatik),  which  first  appeared  in  the  Qoarterly 
Journal  Studien  und  KrUiken^  he  closed  his  preface  with  the  promise, 
that  if  life  and  health  were  granted  to  him  he  woold  continue  the  dis- 
cassions  there  begun.  He  appears  therefore  to  have  had  the  intention 
of  laying  before  his  thoughtful  contemporaries  in  successiye  parts  tiie 
results  of  his  dogmatic  investigations,  after  careful  revision,  and 
perhaps  also  with  a  reference  to  the  most  recent  works  in  the  same 
department.  It  was  not,  however,  granted  to  him  to  fulfil  this  desire. 
Among  his  papers  no  trace  has  been  found  of  a  continuation  of  these 
so  important  dogmatic  dissertations.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  found,  along  with  manifold  preparatory  statements  and  excerpts  ^ 
bearing  on  the  study  of  dogmatics,  two  extended  treatises  of  ChristiAD 
dogmatics  which  uomistakeably  formed  the  foundation  of  his  academi- 
cal lectures  in  that  department.  The  one,  the  older  of  the  two,  was 
not  perfect,  but  was  in  part  embodied  in  the  other,  the  more  recent 
production,  which  is  a  connected  completed  whole,  frequenUy  revised, 
with  supplements,  enlargements,  and  corrections.  The  system  of 
dogmatics  developed  in  this  dissertation  divides  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  already  published  introduction,  'Zur  Dogmatik,'  into  two 
principal  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  'consciousness  of  sin,* 
and  the  second  of  the  <  consciousness  of  grace.'  Of  the  propriety  of 
giving  publicity  to  this  treatise,  there  could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt 
Botbe's  view  on  dogmatics  come  here  distinctiy  out  to  view.  They 
are  bold  and  free,  and  yet  also  neither  arrogant  nor  unrestrained." 

The  first  part  of  this  treatise  is  now  before  us.  It  comprehends 
under  the  general  tiUe  of  **  The  Consciousness  of  Sin  "  the  two  de- 
partments of  Theology  and  Anthropology.  The  second  part  on  "  The 
Consciousness  of  Grace  '*  will,  it  is  expected,  be  published  in  two 
volumes  similar  to  the  present  one  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  are,  1.  Theology,  including 
(1.)  The  Existence  of  God,  (2.)  The  Trinity,  (8.)  The  attributes  of 
God,  (4.)  The  works  of  God, ^-creation,  providence,  the  angds; 
2.  Antiiropology ;  and,  8.  Hamartiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  sin.  His 
views  on  tliese  subjects  cannot  be  regarded  as  orthodox,  either  accord- 
ing to  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  standard,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  develops  his  opinion  will  constrain  the  reader  to  agree  with 
Schaffin  the  application  to  him  of  the  words  of  Cardinal  C^jetan, 
with  reference  to  Luther,  '*  Hahet  prqfundos  occiUos  et  mimbUes  ipeeu- 
lationes  in  capite  suo" 

A U8  8chelUng*s  Leben  in  Briefen.  Erster  Band,  1776-1803.  Leipzig. 
Verlag :  Von  S.  HirzeL  1869.  Pp.  484.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

''Schelling'*  is  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  German 
philosophy.  Kant  (d.  1804),  the  Eoenigsberg  philosopher,  appeared 
at  the  time  when  the  systems  of  Leibnitz,  Wolfi*,  and  Locke  had  pro- 
duced new  elements  of  conflict  in  the  region  of  philosophical  specnla- 
tion.     He  saw  that  no  dogmatic  system  of  philosophy  could  be  set  up 
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till  the  facilities  of  the  mind  were  themselves  examined  and  criticised. 
"  Before  we  can  attain  the  knowledge  of  truth/'  said  he,  **  we  most 
first  examine  whether  the  medinm  of  imth,  vi^.,  our  mind,  is  able  to 
know  tmth."  This  he  termed  **  Kritik/*  and  hence  his  system  has 
been  called  the  '*  Critical  Philosophy/'  After  him  the  course  of 
investigation  flowed  into  a  new  channel .  John  Gottlieb  Fichte  (d.  1 8 1 4) 
became  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  great  critical  philosopher.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  which  was  then  the  great 
centre  of  German  erudition.  His  system  he  styled,  **  Wissenschafts- 
lehre,'*  t.  e.,  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  or  of  science.  It  dealt  with 
the  foundation  and  essence  of  all  knowledge,  taking  its  start  from 
self-consciousness, — the  Ego.  F.  W.  J.  Schelling  was  a  disciple  of 
Fichte's.  From  the  time  of  Fichte,  in  whom  the  subjectivism  of  the 
18th  century  culminated,  there  arose  two  divergent  tendencies  which 
have  continued  since  to  develope  themselves, — a  speculative  tendency 
of  which  Schelling  and  Hegel  became  the  leaders,  and  a  religious 
tendency  represented  by  Schleiermacher.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
joung  disciple  Schelling,  Fichte  said,  **  Who  knows  where  even  now 
the  young  and  ardent  head  is  at  work  which  will  go  beyond  the 
principles  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove  that 
it  is  erroneous  and  defective.*'  That  task  was  in  due  time  undertaken 
by  Schelling  himself.  He  studied  under  Fichte  at  Jena,  and  when 
that  philosopher  removed  to  Berlin,  he  succeeded  him  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  where  he  continued  for  some  three  years.  He  then 
removed  to  WUrzberg,  and  afterwards  to  Miinich  and  Berlin,  where 
he  delivered  lectures  in  the  University  on  '< Philosophy"  and  '*  Beve- 
lation."  He  died  in  Switzerland  in  1854.  He  styled  his  system, 
**  Natur-philosophie,''  the  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  most  interesting  biography  of 
Schelling,  from  his  birth  in  1775  down  to  the  year  1808,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  from  Wiirzberg  as  professor  of  philosophy.  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dr  Plitt,  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Fr.  Schelling  to  have  completed  his  edition  of  his  father's 
works  with  a  biography ;  but  this  intention  was  interrupted  by  his 
sudden  death  in  1864.  A  fragment  of  that  biography,  however,  remains, 
and  it  is  here  inserted,  occupying  the  first  179  pages.  It  extends 
over  the  period  from  Schelling's  birth  to  the  time  of  his  entrance  on 
his  duties  as  professor  at  Jena  in  1800.  The  j  remainder  of  the 
volume  consists  of  Schelling's  letters  to  his  parents,  and  to  Hegel, 
Fichte,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Steffens,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  together  with  their  letters  to  him ;  the  whole  being  skilfrdly 
interwoven  when  necessary  with  connecting  narratives  by  the  editor, 
80  that  the  work  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  an  autobiography, 
and  admits  the  reader  into  intimate  fellowship  with  Schelling  and  his 
contemporaries  in  the  varied  phases  of  their  character.  The  letters 
give  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  times  out  of  which  such  influences 
hare  come  forth,  not  only  over  Germany,  but  over  the  whole  field  of 
intellectual  activity  during  the  present  century. 

The  editor  expects  soon  to  issue  the  second  volume,  which  will 
complete  the  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated  by 
all  who  wish  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  that 
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busy  age,  among  whom  Schelling  held  a  conspicnons  place.  As  fichte 
began  his  career  from  the  standpoint  of  Kant,  so  Schelling  began  his 
from  that  of  Fichte,  and  Hegel  from  that  of  Schelling.  The  whole 
tendency  of  these  philosophers  was  towards  pantheism,  and  more 
and  more  intensely  so  till  it  culminated  in  the  atheism  of  Hegel. 

Veher  das  Bose  und  Seine  Folgen.     Von  Hbinbich  Bitteb.     Qotha : 
F.  A.  Perthes.     1869.     Pp.  xxxv.,  368. 

While  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  author  died 
(3d   Feb.  1869).     It  was  completed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr 
Peipers  of  Erlangen,  who  has  issued  it  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  origin  and  design  of  the  book.     The  doctrine  of  sin  and  its 
consequences  which  is  here  discussed,  was  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
author.     In  all  his  works  it  had  a  place  and  an  influence  more  or  leas 
prominent.     JuHus  Miiller  ("  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,"  a 
translation  of  which  has   been  published  by  the  Messrs  Clark  of 
Edinburgh)    recognises    only   one    source   of  evil,   viz.,   selfishness 
(selbstsucht).     He  regards  the  highest  moral  precept,  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  good,  as  love  to  God.     But  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and 
to  this  highest  precept  is  conditioned  by  ,the  divine  fact   of  the 
creation,  and  particularly  by  the  salvation  of  man  through  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos.    Evil  as  contrasted  with  good  has  as  its  real 
principle  the  estrangement  of  man  from  God.     lliere  is  only  one  cause 
of  evil,  and  that  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the  will.     To  these  views  lUtter 
took  exception,  and  in  different  ways  he  assailed  Miiller's  position. 
Above  all  things  he  objected,  that  in  Miiller*s  definition  of  sin  there 
was  nothing  positive.     He  held  that  evil  as  such  never  exists  as  an 
absolute  opposition  to  good,  but  is  always  united  to  some  good,  and 
that  every  action  we  perform  is  a  development  of  that  which  is  im- 
planted within  us,  and  tends  to  the  highest  good  as  its  last  issue. 
The  good  action  is  a  step  towards  this  issue,  the  bad  deed  a  step 
backwards,  and  betrays  by  its  existence  a  twofold  striving  in  man. 
The  causes  of  this  internal  conflict  are  partly  the  want  of  power  in  the 
individual  reason,  and  partly  the  dominance  of  passion.     The  work 
consists  of  thirty-two  chapters,  in  which  the  different  branches  of  Uie 
subject  are  described  in  a  comprehensive  and  closely  argumentative 
manner.     The  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Hanna- 
tology,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  impressed  ns  with 
the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning  or  the  soundness  of  his  views. 
He  denies  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  as  a  consequence, 
believes  in  a  universal  restoration.     This  will  sufBciently  indicate  his 
tendency. 

Das  Recht  der  eignen  Ueherzeiigung,    Von  J.  Fbohsghammer.    Leipzig : 
Fue&'s  Verlag.     1869.     Pp.  231.     London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  University  of  Munich.  He  has  already  acquired  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  *'  Christianity  and  Modem 
Science.*'  The  work  above  mentioned  is  a  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  How  the  relation  of  the  State  and  the  Church 
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shonid  be  ordered  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  and  the  rights  of 
modem  society.  The  whole  question  of  the  **  Right  of  Private 
Judgment  **  is  here  discussed,  as  viewed  by  an  intelligent  and  able 
divine  of  the  school  of  Miinich,  in  the  light  of  the  remarkable  move- 
ments of  the  present  age.  Students  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  church  and  state  should  by  all  means  study  this 
comprehensive  and  able  treatise.  There  is  a  freshness  and  a  clearness 
about  it  which  cannot  fail  to  aid  materially  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  from  our  own  point  of  view  in  this  country.  With  many  of 
the  opinions  here  expressed,  we  cannot  of  course  agree,  yet  the  field 
may  be  profitably  surveyed  by  the  help  of  Frohschammer. 

We  may  here  also  mention  two  other  works  having  the  same 
general  tendency  which  have  recently  been  issued  from  the  Catholic 
press  of  Germany.     We  refer  to  Dr  Pichler*s  **Die  Theologie  des 
Leibnitz,"  in  two  volumes,  published  at  Munich,  and  to  **  Die  wahren 
Hindemisse  und   Grundbedingungen  oiner  durchgreifenden  Reform 
der  kathoHschen  kirche  in  Deutschland,'*  by  the  same  author,  just 
published  at  Leipzig.     The  former  of  these  works  is  an  elaborate  and 
very  successfrd  attempt  to  exhibit  from  published  and  unpublished 
sources  the  opinions  of  the  great  German  philosopher  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  church,  creeds,  confession,  doctrines,  and  projects  of 
union,  &c.     Pichler  presents  Leibnitz  as  the  great  model  of  a  theolo- 
gian, and  regards  his  system  as  supplying  the  true  foundation  for  a 
union  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  the  formation  of  a 
Oerman  national  church.     The  Protestant  philosopher  and  the  Catholic 
theologian  here  agree.     The  reason  of  this  agreement  is,  that  Pichler 
has  much  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  present  day,  and 
is  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Romish  system,  as  it  develops  itself  in  IJltra- 
montanism,  and  particularly  that  he  approves  of  Leibnitz's  reduction 
of  essential  doctrines  to  the  smallest  number.     Li  the  second  of  his 
works  named  above,  Dr  Pichler  deals  with  **  the  true  hindrances  to  a 
radical  reform  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the  fundamental  conditions 
on  which  it  ought  to  be  effected."     The  spirit  of  this  work  is  the  same 
as  that  which  he  displays  in  his  work  on  the  theology  of  Leibnitz, — 
longings  after  a  union  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.     He  thinks 
the  basis  of  union  shonid  comprehend  but  very  few  articles,  and  leave 
ample  room  for  individual  religious  necessities  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  science.      He  moves,  however,  in  the  same  line  with  the 
'*  Protestanten   Verein "   and  the  Rationalists  ot  Germany.      The 
Protestantism  which  has  infused  itself  into  his  Catholicism,  and  is 
destructive  of  it,  is  not  that  which  springs  directly  from  a  believing 
acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  God's  Word.     Not  much  good  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  meantime,  we  fear,  from  a  movement  such  as  that  wbich 
Dr  Pichler  here  represents,  and  which  has  of  late  become  so  powerful  in 
Germany  within  Uie  Catholic  church,  beyond  the  infiuence  which  it 
will  undoubtedly  exert  toward  the  demolition  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
Popish   superstition,  an  event  which   seems  to  be  in  these   ^ays 
hastening  rapidly  onward. 
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XI.— FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Social  Questions. — Instruction  and  Morality  of  the  Working  Classes, 

1.  Le  Paup^risme  and  les  Associations  ouvrieres  en  Europe  suivis  cT 
un  Plan,  1.  Be  Sociite  dH  economie  do  consommation ;  2.  De 
Societe  de  pret  mutuel ;  3.  De  Societi  de  production :  des  Stains 
de  la  Banque  d^  avances  de  Delitzsch ;  et  de  la  loi  francaise  de  1867 
sor  les  Societes.  Par  Ch.  D*  Assaillt,  ancien  Ministre  Plenipo- 
tentiaire.     2me  Edition.     Paris :  Guillaamin.     1869. 

2.  De  V  Etat  moral  et  inteUectuel  des  populations  ouvrieres  et  de  son 
influence  sur  le  taux  des  Salaires.  Par  Paul  Lerot-Beauijeu. 
Ouvrage  courouni  par  V  acad^mii  des  sciences  morales  et  poliiiques. 
Paris:  Guillaumin.     1868. 

8.  De  r  Influence  de  V  Education  sur  la  Moraliti  et  le  Bieu-etre  da 
classes  laborieuses.  Par  A.  P.  Deseilleignt,  Membre  dn  Conseil 
General  de  Saone  and  Loire.  Ouvrage  agant  regu  de  T  Acadimik 
des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  la  recompense  de  dOOO  francs,  dans 
le  concours  du  prix  Beaujour.    Paris :  Haehette.     1868. 

4.  Conferences  sur  les  Sodktis  Co-opiratives  de  Production,  de  Con- 
sommation, et  de  Cridit,  Par  J.  Duval,  Professeor  d*  Economie 
Politiqae.     Paris:  Haehette.     1867. 

Times  and  manners  have  altered  smce  the  days  when  St  Loois 
regulated  the  fnnctions  of  each  handicraft,  in  these  words,  '<  Every 
one  shall  have  his  own  handicraft,  and  nothing  bat  his  handicraft,  in 
order  that  there  be  no  cheatery.*'  In  this  way  the  mana£Eictares 
were  good,  and  laboar  was  protected  from  the  exactions  of  the  strong. 
But  everything  is  liable  to  abnse,  and  the  corporations  did  not  escape 
the  general  law.  Every  trade  came  to  be  subjected  to  oppressiye 
regulations, — ^the  nature  and  quality  of  the  material,  the  width  and 
length  of  the  web,  the  number  of  threads  in  the  woof,  the  manner  of 
dyeing,  and  even  the  assortment  of  the  colours.  Each  handicraft 
was  penned  up, — divided  like  the  provinces  in  a  kingdom.  Thus  the 
hatters  had  their  five  provinces  (four  handicrafts) ;  one  handicraft  bad 
to  do  with  felt  hats  only,  another  with  cotton  hats,  &c.  Woe  to  the 
tailor  who  mended  old  clothes,  or  to  the  broker  who  sold  new  onea 
Woe  to  the  woman  who  embroidered, — '*  this  power  belonged  to  the 
bearded  gentry."  Every  new  invention  had  to  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  the  jurande  or  jury.  Quinquet,  the  inventor  of  the  lamp 
which  bears  his  name,  was  fined  for  having  improved  it  without 
informing  the  competent  tribunal 

The  middle  ages  lasted  long  in  France :  these  abuses  were  still  io 
existence  rather  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  But  how  changed  is 
the  condition  of  the  tradespeople  now  t     Creches,*  infant  and  other 

*  Such  is  the  name  given  to  establishments  where  poor  women,  going  to 
their  day's  work,  may  deposit  their  infants  till  evening.  They  are  attended 
to  by  sisters  of  mercy.  The  name  Criches,  or  mangers,  is  an  allosion  to  the 
infancy  of  the  Savionr. 
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echoolSy  gratnitons  medical  attendance  for  tbe  indigent,  &c.,  have 
been  proTided,  but  the  best  thing  that  has  been  done  is  tiie  creation 
of  sayings  banks  and  mntnal  aid  societies,  '<  which  are/'  says  M.  d' 
Assailljy  **  the  true  savings  banks,  with  fraternity  besides/'  Friendly 
societies  had  been  established  in  England  several  years  before  there 
were  any  in  France.  In  fact,  M.  de  Gerando  wrote,  in  1886,  in  his 
work  upon  Pnblic  Beneficence,  **  Paris  does  not  even  possess  five 
mntnal  aid  societies  which  have  been  above  forty  years  in  existence.'* 
In  1852,  France  possessed  2,488  mutual  aid  societies,  comprising 
271,000  members. 

In  every  other  part  of  Europe,  these  societies  have  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  purely  philanthropic  character.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
France  the  Government  has  tried  to  transform  them  into  an  administra- 
tive machine.  In  order  to  get  control  over  them,  in  1852  it  took  them 
under  its  protection,  and  made  them  a  grant  of  10,000,000  frs. 
But,  as  a  condition  of  its  approval,  it  took  at  the  same  time  the  right 
of  choosing  their  presidents  from  them.  *^  The  identification  of  the 
funds  of  tiie  mutual  aid  societies,"  says  our  author,  "  with  the 
finances  of  the  State,  is  not  without  its  inconveniences,  in  a  country 
80  often  exposed  to  political  crises.  .  .  .  According  to  the  last  report 
(1st  January  1869),  there  were  only  1,702  societies  not  approved  by 
the  Government,  against  4,127  approved.  Upon  the  862,000 
members,  112,000  were  honorary  members.  The  general  property 
was  46,810,000  frs.  (£1,852,400). 

For  some  years  past  political  economy  has  been  exercising  itself  in 
three  new  fields,  and  has  created  producing  societies  {8o(Mti$  de 
Production),  mutual  loan  societies  {SocUUs  de  pret  MtUuel),  and 
societies  for  economising  upon  consumption  {Sociitis  d*  Economie  de 
Consommation).  The  delegates  from  the  working  men  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867,  specified  in  their  report  the  advantages  they  hope  to 
gain  from  these  three  sorts  of  aid  :  '<  By  the  producing  societies,  we 
hope  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labour  ourselves  ;  by  tibe  economical 
societies,  we  shall  secure  more  comforts  for  our  families,  at  a  lower 
rate ;  by  the  mutual  loan  societies,  we  shall  escape  from  usurers." 

Notwithstanding  these  generous  aspirations,  France  is  still  far 
behind  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
ideas.  In  spite  of  the  noble  example  given  by  M.  de  Madre  in  Paris 
the  creation  of  the  die's  ouvrieres  at  Mulhausen  by  Jean  Dolfris, 
the  personal  encouragement  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  improved 
sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  at  Lille, 
Bouen,  Bheims,  St  Quentin,  France  is  yet  far  from  attaining  the 
2000  buying  and  building  societies,  with  their  200,000  members,  of 
which  England  can  boast.  Political  agitation  is  the  great  culprit  in 
France.  The  workmen  have  never  yet  been  able  to  distinguish 
questions  belonging  to  the  workshop  from  those  belonging  to  the 
Forum,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  authorities  has  only  augmented  the 
confusion.  In  certain  cases,  even  agricultural  boards  have  not  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  prefects,  and  the  central  societies  of  certain 
departments  have  been  for  thirty  years  obliged  to  endure  an  official 
president.  The  parties  did  not  understand  the  advantages  of  the 
associations  any  better  than  the  State  did;  the  conservatives  were 
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uot  more  favourable  to  the  workmen  than  the  Government.  After 
the  insurrection  of  1849,  as  well  as  after  the  coup  d'  itai  in  1852,  all 
the  working  men's  associations  in  Paris  and  Lyons  disappeared  under 
the  anathema  of  the  authorities.  In  1867,  a  law  was  proposed 
tending  to  diminish  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  societies.  The 
inquest  occupied  ten  sittings. 

We  shall  just  throw  a  hurried  glance  over  the  history  of  these 
societies.  At  Lyons,  in  1848,  the  working  men*s  families  dabbed 
together  to  buy  alimentary  provisions  at  wholesale  prices ;  associa- 
tions were  then  formed.  All  these  were  suppressed,  and  forced  to 
liquidate  their  affairs,  in  1851  and  1852,  by  military  authority.^ 

Elsewhere  the  working  classes  were  scarcely  more  fortunate.  In 
the  department  of  Isere,  at  Beauregard,  they  could  not  succeed 
in  establishing  a  farm  and  a  manufacture,  but  the  company  was  able 
to  indemnify  itself  by  founding  a  SociiU  de  Consommation  at  Yienne. 
In  the  first  case,  experience  had  been  in  default.  Our  author  there- 
fore ardently  solicits  the  co-operation  of  men  accustomed  to  business, 
who  have  leisure  and  means,  were  it  only  as  managers  and  cashiers. 

But  to  return  to  the  Societh  de  Consofnmation.  In  1855,  the 
Orleans  Railway  Company  estabUshed  alimentary  stores  at  Orleans, 
Tours,  and  Bordeaux,  and,  in  1865,  at  Perigueux,  for  the  use  of  their 
workmen  and  their  families.  The  economy  over  the  ordinary  retail 
prices  is  from  14  to  20  per  cent,  upon  an  average ;  in  some  places, 
and  for  some  articles,  it  may  rise  as  high  as  from  40  to  50  per  cent* 
Another  important  creation  of  this  company  is  an  eating-house  at 
Ivry-Paris  for  its  workmen.  A  thousand  of  its  employes  go  there 
every  day  to  get  their  three  meals.  They  may  take  food  home  with 
them  for  their  families.  Vegetable  and  meat  soup,  veal  or  mutton 
done  up  with  fresh  or  dried  vegetables,  fish,  pork,  cheese,  eggs,  &c., 
are  given  out  at  each  meal.  All  these  articles,  according  to  the  season, 
can  be  distributed  in  portions  not  exceeding  Id.  each.  The  wine, 
brought  direct  from  the  wine  districts,  is  given  at  12  o.  (1^.)  the 
quarter  of  a  litre.  A  meal,  composed  of  bread,  wine,  soup,  meat, 
vegetables,  is  given  at  the  price  of  47  c.  (4}d.)  "  {Rapport  de  la  com- 
pagnie  du  chemin  defer  d' Orleans  1866).  Besides  this,  the  Company 
possesses  a  clothing-store,  created  in  1856.  The  clothing  is  in 
great  part  made  by  the  workmen's  wives  and  daughters.     The  sale  of 

*  The  Travailleurs  urns  had  procured  a  tnn  of  oil  in  1848.  Two  yean 
later,  this  society  was  composed  of  2,500  members.  They  paid  Id.  per  wedc, 
and  with  this  modest  sum  they  had  been  able  to  form  seven  groceries,  three 
bakehouses,  two  butchers'  shops,  wine  and  coal  stores,  and  to  bring  up  the 
sum  of  their  annual  operations  to  a  million  frs.=£40,000.  It  was  upon  this 
association  that  Marshal  Castellane  laid  his  ban  in  1851. — See  Le  mcuvemetU 
co'op&ratifd.  Lyon,     Par  E.  Flotard.     1869. 

t  M.  Cochin,  the  administrator  of  the  Orleans  Railwav,  cave  the  following 
facts  at  the  inquest  which  was  held  in  1865  : — As  regards  fuel,  the  economy 
over  the  ordinary  retail  prices  is, — 46  per  cent,  upon  wood,  64  per  cent,  upon 
charcoal,  43  per  cent,  upon  coal,  75  per  cent,  upon  bundles  of  small  sticks ; 
as  regards  aliments, — 100  per  cent,  upon  salt  herrings,  127  per  cent,  upon 
smoked  hams,  56  per  cent,  upon  potatoes,  66  per  cent,  upon  salt  meat,  115 
per  cent,  upon  salt,  62  per  cent,  upon  vinegar,  33  per  cent,  upon  wine.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  special  bottles  made  to  contain  exactly  a  litre. 
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Ui6  articles, — shoes,  bedding,  &c., — is  at  80  per  cent,  below  the 
080^  rate.  The  Company  employs  14,000  workmen,  and  enables 
each  of  them  to  economise  not  less  than  100  frs.  (£4)  annually  npon 
their  food  and  clothing.  With  regard  to  Paris,  things  are  rattier  on 
a  different  footing.  "  In  Paris,'*  says  M.  d'  Assailly,  "  industry,  on 
a  small  scale,  predominates.  The  ceosos  of  1861  shews  that,  oat  of 
101,171  manofactorers,  only  7,492  employed  above  ten  workmen ; 
80,580  employed  each  from  two  to  ten  workmen;  the  immense 
majority,  62,199,  worked  alone,  or  with  a  single  workman.  In 
regard  to  this  minority,  the  distance  that  separates  the  workman  from 
his  master  is  ill-defined  and  easily  overstepped.  An  active,  intelligent 
wm^man  will  soon  get  an  apprentice  in  torn.  The  SociiU  de 
Production,  difficult  to  realise  elsewhere,  would  almost  seem  to  con- 
stitute itself  natuirally  here.  Yet,  in  1868,  along  with  100  mutual 
loan  societies,  and  12  Sociitds  de  Coruommation,  there  were  only 
5^  Sociitis  de  Froduction  in  Paris,  all  applied  to  industry  in  detail, 
without  reckoning  a  single  manufacture. 

In  Uie  departments,  the  proportion  of  SociiUs  de  Production  is  far 
from' reaching  so  high  a  figure.  Paris  excepted,  the  figure  is  only  80 
ia  the  whole  of  France.  Lyons,  which  possesses  27  SocUtia  de 
CoHiommaHony  and  6  Mutual  Loan  Societies,  has  only  5  Sociith  de 
Production,  **  Statisticians  would  require  to  specify  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  last  word,  which  is  often  employed  in  a  vague  manner, 
and  to  cease  confounding  store  depots  with  bazaars  hired  for  the  sale 
of  objects  made  by  isolated  workmen,  whose  relations  are  confined  to 
the  juxta-position  of  their  products.*' — P.  98. 

In  France  the  working-men  are  particularly  partial  to  the  SociSti  de 
Production,  They  see  &at  it  is  a  means  of  elevating  their  position 
(Cor  they  will  have  their  share  of  authority)  and  of  increasing  their 
comfort  (for  they  will  have  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  masters). 
Bat  there  are  idso  many  obstacles  as  regards  the  working-man :  **  A 
less  direct  private  interest,  and  consequently  less  energy  m  the  work, 
contestations  among  the  partners,  want  of  discipline,  difficulties  in 
the  management,  relating  to  the  opportuneness  of  the  extension  or  re- 
striction of  the  manufactures  and  the  sale  of  the  products ;  difficulties 
not  less  serious  as  to  the  formation  of  capital,  the  stock  of  tools  and 
the  installation  of  workshops.  The  co-operative  workshop,  say  the 
workmen,  renders  the  salaries  (guaranteed  under  the  rules  of  the 
workshop)  uncertain.  The  contractor  alone  has  sufficient  resources 
to  make  head  against  the  sudden  falls  in  prices,  and  to  continue 
momentarily  working  at  a  loss.  His  position,  his  relations,  give  him 
that  knowledge  of  tiie  home  and  foreign  markets  which  is  indispen- 
lafale.  The  success  of  the  collective  workshop  requires  choice  men ; 
it  supposes  besides,  that  these  men  will  always  be  willing  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  unity  of  direction.  They  are  thus  forced  to  end  in 
hiTing  a  sort  of  elective  master,  of  all  masters  the  most  difficult  to 
institute,  to  support,  and  to  maintain."* 


♦  See  the  SUters'  Report— Delegation  of  working-men  to  the  Exhibition  of 
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The  partisans  of  the  Societis  de  Productions  answer  that  instmction 
will  form  the  workmen  as  soon  as  it  is  more  spread ;  that  the  prospect 
of  hecoming  master  will  stimolate  their  zeal ;  and  that  capital  will  he 
guaranteed  hy  the  mntaal  loan  banks.  It  may  be  so,  bat  as  indostry 
on  a  large  scale  permits  the  manufacturers  to  buy  wholesale,  the  com- 
petition will  always  be  terrible  for  the  working-men.  This  explains 
why  the  number  of  associations  in  Germany  was  only  foriy-nine  in  1867. 
In  Paris  the  society  of  labouring  masons  has  succeeded,  but  the 
speciality  of  the  trade  perhaps  explains  its  success;  the  mason 
transports  his  building  yard  everywhere  and  installs  his  workshop 
nowhere.  <'It  is  a  restricted  oligarchy  which  takes  numerous 
auxiliaries  into  its  pay,  but  gives  them  no  part  either  in  the  direction 
or  in  the  profits  "  (p.  92). 

Whatever  be  the  case  in  regard  to  these  barriers  to  associations, 
our  author  thinks  that  more  terrible  ones  are  coming  down.  Socialism, 
he  says,  is  losing  its  prestige  over  the  masses  every  day.  They  no 
longer  look  upon  the  state  as  a  terrestrial  providence,  but  walk  raUier 
in  the  steps  of  the  Rochdale  pioneers. ''^ 

'*  We  aspire  after  greater  comfort,*'  say  they,  **  not  merely  in  order 
to^  procure  material  satisfaction  for  ourselves  and  our  families,  but 
pnncipally  in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  completing  our  instruction. 
.  .  .  Our  statutes  ought  to  repress  whatever  tends  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  association."  t  This  noble  aim  is  generally  felt :  <*  Our  Lyonese 
societies,"  says  M.  Flotard,  in  the  inquest  of  1866  abready  quoted, 
^'not  only  aim  at  lowering  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
facilitating  the  conditions  of  loans  by  united  and  vigorous  action,  but 
they  pursue  an  intellectual  and  moral  aim.'* 

M.  d'AssaiUy  mentions,  a  trait  which  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  repeat. 
Professor  Laboulaye  lately  received  a  deputation  of  working-men  at 
his  house :  **  Sir,"  said  they.  .  .  •  ''  we  have  bought  a  little  libraiy 
out  of  our  savings ;  we  wish  to  enlarge  it,  and  to  have  your  advice  so 
as  to  choose  our  books  well"  They  then  shewed  him  a  list  of  their 
books ;  there  were  several  among  them  belonging  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  doubtful  morality.  '< These  books,"  said  they,  "we 
bought  in  our  younger  days,  but  we  have  laid  them  aside,  ifor  we 
should  blush  to  put  Uiem  into  the  hands  of  our  sons  ;  help  us  to  give 
them  and  ourselves  moral  instruction."  A  few  days  later,  the  wives 
of  these  workmen  came  to  ask  the  professor  to  choose  some  religions 
books  for  them. 

In  order  to  encourage  these  excellent  dispositions,  an  establishment 
was  opened  some  time  ago  on  the  Boulevard  du  Mont  Pamasse  in 
Paris.  It  contains  a  library,  a  reading-room,  an  art  museum,  a 
billiard  and  music-room,  and  a  refectory.     Twice  a  week,  scien- 

♦  Gladly  would  we  subscribe  the  foregoing  opinion,  but,  in  face  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  IntemationcU  Society,  the  workmen's  league  against  capital,  and 
the  project  of  a  vast  Representation  of  the  working-classes  such  as  is  being 
organised  in  Belgium,  a  representation  which  is  to  icpiore  that  of  the  nation 
assembled  in  parliament,  we  much  fear  that  the  socialists,  though  they  have 
repudiated  the  Utopian  projects  of  St  Simon,  Fourier,  Cabet,  &c.,  are  only  the 
more  ardent  in  their  efforts  to  proselytise,  and  are  continuing  to  gain  ground. 

t  SocUtSs  co-operatives  by  Jules  DuvaL 
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tifie  and  literary  lectores  are  given  here ;  and  there  are  annexed  to 
it  a  sayings  ban^  which  gives  5  per  cent.,  and  a  Societe  de  Gomcm- 
motion  for  baying  tools  and  clothing.  This  noble  institution  is  dae  to 
one  citizen  who  has  bonght  the  ground  and  organised  the  association.* 
Before  taking  leave  of  oar  author,  we  shall  give  some  details  concern- 
ing the  study  of  political  economy  in  France. 

Socialism,  we  have  stated,  under  one  form  or  another,  continues  to 
infuse  its  baneful  influence  slowly  but  surely  among  the  masses.  And 
these  masses  are,  in  general,  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy.  The  government  has  begun  to  take  this  into  consideration, 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  declared,  that  from  this 
time  forward  '<  the  elementary  notions  of  political  economy  shall  form 
part  of  the  special  higher  branches  of  instruction  :"  thus,  for  the  lost 
two  years,  examinations  for  degrees  have  included  the  usual  legislation, 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  economy,  the  institution  of 
credit,  ^cf 

In  Paris  there  are  four  professors  of  political  economy.  In  1867 
courses  of  lectures  were  opened  at  Nancy,  Grenoble,  and  Toulouse. 
At  Lyons  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  created  a  chair  at  its  own 
expense.  Two  professors  lecture  in  the  industrial  towns  of  the  North 
and  East.  And,  lastly,  the  higher  branches  of  instruction  include 
the  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  administrative  geography 
of  France ;  the  elementary  history  of  industrial  inventions ;  rural, 
industrial,  and  commercisd  economy ;  working-men's  associations ; 
and,  in  short,  the  relations  between  morality  and  political  economy. 
Such  is  the  plan  traced  by  M.  Duruy,  former  minister  of  public  in- 
struction (Official  programme,  &c.,  pp.  187,  189).  May  it  succeed  in 
conquering  socialism ;  for  socialism,  as  Lamartine  said,  is  the  plague. 

The  working-men's  congresses  have  brought  to  light  very  dark  spots 
in  the  social  body.  The  workmen  laying  down  the  law  to  the  manu- 
facturers, the  extortion  of  capital,  the  undue  raising  of  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  diminishing  of  its  length,  the  making  of  strikes  a 
tomahawk  to  be  brandished  in  the  face  of  industrial  civilisation — such 
are  some  of  the  dangers  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  lightly  treated,  for 
the  working-classes  are  a  force  with  which  it  would  be  madness  and 
injustice  not  to  count.  They  form  the  fourth,  or  even  more,  of  the 
population  in  France.  In  1866  there  were  5,574,818  men,  and 
5,884,278  women  living  directly  or  indirectly  by  trade;  in  all, 
10,989,091  persons. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  another  author.  In  1868  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  upon 

*  At  Berlin,  in  the  Sophien-Strasse,  there  is  a  fine  edifice  open  every  even- 
ing, with  a  garden,  games  of  skill,  a  library,  and  special  lectures,  where  ihe 
workmen  can  listen  to  men  such  as  Engel,  Virchow,  Twestera.  The  wives  of 
the  workmen  are  admitted  once  a  week  to  lectures  of  a  more  general  kind.  It 
is  by  means  of  a  monthly  contribution  of  3  silber  groschens  (4d. )  that  the 
members  of  the  association  have  created  this  institution,  the  teaching  of  which 
is  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  the  best  commercial  and  scientific  schools.  In 
seven  years,  from  1860  to  1867,  70,000  apprentices,  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
had  come  to  Berlin  for  instruction  (p.  102). 
+  *'  Statisque  de  Tenseignement  sup^rieur,*'  1865-68. 
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the  following  subject : — *'  The  inflaence  of  the  moral  and  intellectaal 
state  of  the  working-classes  upon  the  rate  of  wages" — a  problem  simple 
in  appearance,  bat  in  reality  difficolt  to  answer,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  thrown  aside,  considering  the  place  that  the  question  of  wages 
occupies  in  the  public  mind  at  the  present  time.  Has  the  intellectaal 
and  moral  state  of  the  workman  any  influence  upon  the  wages  he 
earns? 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  point,  the  author  enumerates  facts  tending 
to  overthrow  the  laws  proclaimed  by  the  English  school  from  Bicardo 
downwards  to  Stuart  Mill,  namely,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  capital,  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  population.  This  theory 
reposes  on  very  simple  data.  If  capital  increases  faster  than  popola- 
tion,  wages  rise  :  if  population  increases  fiEister  than  capital,  wages  M : 
if  population  and  capital  occupy  the  same  level,  wages  do  not  change. 
These  are  generalities  and  abstractions  with  which  particular  cases 
come  into  colliaion.  Is  there  no  way  for  the  working-man  to 
modify  his  financial  position  but  by  his  savings  ?  They  are  so  small 
that  it  would  take  years  for  them  to  acquire  any  kind  of  solidity. 
Until  this  takes  place,  must  he  remain  rivetted  to  an  immutable  con- 
dition ?  Or  must  he  Mi  back  upon  the  hope  of  seeing  the  number  of 
those  gaining  their  bread  by  their  labour  diminished  ?  In  that  case,  he 
must  reckon  with  time,  with  generations,  and  hope  that  they  may  de- 
crease in  order  that  wages  may  rise.  This  is  a  means  against  nature, 
and  one  that  may  even  lead  to  immorality.  Wages,  according  to  oar 
author,  ought  not  to  depend,  first  and  foremost,  upon  population  and 
capital.  For  what  is  capital  ?  According  to  one  economist,  it  is  tile 
general  riches  of  a  country  in  moveable  and  landed  property ;  accord- 
ing to  another,  it  is  the  circulating  part  of  a  nation's  fortune ;  while  a 
third  holds,  that  capital  is  merely  that  part  of  the  public  fortune  which 
is  destined  to  provide  the  merchandise  to  be  used  up  by  the  labourii^ 
classes. 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  our  century,  political  economy  did  not 
get  beyond  these  definitions.  ''  Bat,*'  asks  our  author,  '*  are  not 
morality  and  instruction  also  capital  ?  Does  not  the  well-behaved, 
zealous,  well-instructed,  skilful  workman  possess,  in  this  good  beha- 
viour, zeal,  instruction,  and  skill,  an  accumulating  capital,  susceptible 
of  developing  the  social  manufactures,  and  of  giving  a  personal  re- 
muneration ?  Michel  Chevalier  and  Wolowski  have  affirmed  that  such 
is  the  case.  These  eminent  economists  hold  that  man  is  an  accumu- 
lating capital.  The  intellect  is  an  instrument.  *The  head  directs 
the  arm,  and  the  intellect  is  the  first  of  tools  ' "  {Michd  Chevalier), 
If  morality  and  instruction  are  capital,  then  this  capital  must  neces- 
sarily have  an  influence  on  the  rate  of  wages  ;  and  the  workman  will 
be  able  to  raise  his  position,  not  merely  by  abstinence  and  moral 
restraint  (supposmg  this  last  means  admissible),  but  by  the  voluntary 
development  of  all  his  faculties,  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual. 
Society  has  nothing  to  fear  from  working-men  educated  on  these 
principles ;  and  even  Bicardo  and  M*Culloch  could  not  have  found 
any  antagonism  between  labour  and  capital  viewed  in  this  light. 

Having  laid  down  these  premises,  the  author  goes  on  to  demonstrate 
that  instruction  and  morality  ought  to  go  together  because  of  their 
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good  nndersiandlDg,  and  the  means  they  mntnally  farnish  to  each. 
He  then  treats,  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner,  of  energy  and 
assiduity  in  work,  of  probity  and  sobriety,  of  population,  and  of 
morality.* 

Among  the  means  indicated  for  raising  the  level  of  morality  among 
the  working-classes,  the  author  mentions  elementary  instruction,  in  which 
he  classes  drawing,  and  particularly  music,  domestic  economy,  hygiene, 
&o.  He  does  not  even  seem  to  suspect  that  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
may  be  a  means  of  moral  regeneration,  at  least  he  gives  no  indication 
of  it.  He  pleads,  notwithstanding,  in  favour  of  the  observance  (not 
the  sanctification)  of  the  Lord's  day  :  *'  Waste  of  strength,  expense  of 
fuel  and  oversight,  ought  to  be  avoided'* — such  are  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  resting  on  a  fixed  day.'*  Compare  the  industrial  situation  of 
a  Protestant  country  like  Scotland,  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed 
with  scrupulous  minuteness,  with  that  of  a  country  half  sceptic,  half 
indiiSerent,  like  France,  where  the  workmen  take  any  day  they  choose 
for  their  pleasure,  and  you  will  find,  by  an  exact  analysis,  that  from 
this  cause  alone,  there  is  an  element  of  superiority  quite  notable  in 
favour  of  Scotti^  manufactures  over  French  ones.'*  This  testimony 
is  worthy  of  note,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
understands  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  day  set  apart  for  worship,  that 
he  nearly  confines  the  use  of  it  to  two  hours  for  riding  or  fencing  for  the 
sedentary  student,  and  two  hours  of  reading,  drawmg,  and  music  for 
the  working-man  (p.  77). 

We  close  our  remarks  on  this  book  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Passy,  in  his  report  upon  it,  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  : — "  The  author  has  drawn  his  informa- 
tion from  all  sources  hitherto  known ;  and  there  are  none  out  of  which 
he  has  not  brought  much  light.  ...  He  had  to  examine  and  demonstrate 
what  influence  this  degree  of  instruction  possessed  by  the  workman 
can  exercise  upon  the  manual  labour  he  performs  ;  and  in  surveying 
a  field  hitherto  but  little  explored,  he  has  gathered  a  good  number  of 
observations  incontestably  valuable.  The  most  enlightened  men  did 
not  doubt  that  every  amelioration  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  state 
of  the  people  would  prepare  the  way  for,  and  finally  succeed  in,  raising 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  author  has  pursued  the  demonstration  of  this 
truth  with  praiseworthy  ardour,  and  has  succeeded  in  placing  it  in 
full  and  complete  evidence**  (p.  26).  We  may  add,  that  M.  Passy, 
who  is  a  good  judge  in  such  matters,  has  not  allowed  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu's  opinion  upon  the  system  of  Malthus  to  pass  in  a  form  so 
absolute  as  the  author  has  given  it.  <*  The  law  of  Malthus,*'  says  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  **  is,  theoretically  speaking,  incontestably  true  ;  but 
contemporaneous  experience  and  facts  prove  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
France,  at  least  not  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind.**  **  But 
it  would  be  strange,**  replies  M.  Passy,  **  were  this  law,  theoretically 
speaking,  incontestably  true,  that  it  should  be  contradicted  by  facts 
in  a  country  of  vast  extent,  containing  nearly  40,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

*  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives  his  opinion  against  large  families  among  work- 
ing people,  and  against  marriages  under  thirty, — not  at  aJl  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  however,  but  merely  as  regards  work  and  wages. 
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In  face  of  such  an  anomaly,  it  appears  to  as,  that  the  author  onght  to 
have  conceiTed  some  donbts,  and  examined  a  little  more  closely.  He 
would  thas  have  seen  that  the  law  of  Malthas  reposes  upon  two  affir- 
mations  :  the  one  exact,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  nneogaged  capital ;  the  other  erroneous,  as  regards  the 
namerical  development  of  the  population.  If  it  be  tme,  as  Malthas 
supposed,  that  the  human  race  tends  naturally  to  multiply  faster  thui 
the  means  of  subsistence,  which  it  wrenches  from  the  soil,  it  eould 
never  have  raised  itself  out  of  its  primitive  barbarism.  Yahily  would 
successive  discoveries  have  added  to  the  efficacy  of  its  efforts ;  every 
new  resource  would  have  been  totally  consumed  by  generations  whose 

increase  would  have  been  still  more  rapid The  author  has 

demonstrated  that  in  France  savings  and  riches  are  being  amassed 
more  rapidly  than  the  population  is  increasing.  He  might  have  de- 
monstrated that  things  are  going  on  in  the  same  way  in  all  known 
countries  ;  and  also,  that  such  has  ever  been  their  general  and  r^;ular 
march,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  all  over  the  globe.  Not  but  what  this 
march  has  been  liable  to  interruption ;  still,  it  is  only  in  places,  and 
at  times  when  society,  having  become  the  victim  of  the  violence  of 
brute  force,  or  having  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  oppressive  laws,  has 
become  incapable  of  preserving  all  its  former  activity,  or  of  realising 
new  industrial  conquests'*  (18). 

Thus  we  see  that  both  the  foregoing  authors  propose  the  instruction 
of  the  working-classes  as  the  great  panacea  to  ail  ilie  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent social  state,  but  neither  of  them  lay  down  religious  instruction  as 
the  basis  of  the  morality  and  well-being  of  those  in  whom  they  are 
interested. 

This  brings  us  to  M.  Desseilligny's  book,  which  is  worth  our  atten- 
tion, from  the  fact,  that  deeply  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  extending 
elementary  instruction  to  every  grade  of  society,  he  also  holds  that  to 
be  of  any  real  use  it  must  be  founded  on  a  religions  basis.  He  is 
very  impartial  in  his  appreciation,  and  quite  ready  to  allow  the 
superiority  of  the  instruction  of  Protestant  countries  over  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ones. 

In  Prussia  he  admires  the  preponderance  given  to  the  religious 
element  in  the  national  schools.  ''  From  the  time,"  says  he,  *'  when 
the  Beformation  suppressed  the  greatest  part  of  the  exterior  rites  of 
worship,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  became  the  principal  form  of 
religious  practice,  those  who  were  unable  to  read  fell  out,  not  only  of 
the  current  of  progress,  but  also  of  religion.  Therefore  Luther  and 
all  the  great  founders  of  Protestantism  were  zealous  promoters  of 
instruction Under  the  laws  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  educa- 
tion became  extended  to  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces,  and  now  that 
its  work  is  done,  we  see  that  it  has  not  been  confmed  to  the  formation 
of  religious  mind,  it  has  also  formed  men,  so  that  when  the  German 
nation  was  called  to  appear  on  the  great  theatre  of  European  politics, 
it  was  found  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  nations,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  under  which  it  has  been  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  was  made  evident**  (pp.  10,  11). 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Frederic  the  Great  drew  up  a  set  of 
regalations  which  are  still  in  vigour,  and  which  may  be  summed  op  in 
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these  words :  compulsory  education ;  penalties  imposed  on  parents 
not  sending  their  children  to  school ;  obligation  imposed  upon  every 
commune  to  have  elementary  schools,  to  which  the  towns  are  required 
to  add  burgess  schools.  In  drawing  up  these  regulations,  Frederic 
did  not  act  in  his  quality  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  friend  of  Voltaire, 
**  but  as  king  of  a  Protestant  country,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
necessity  of  religion."* 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  review  of  the  education  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  a  few  words  upon 
the  Dutch  system,  and  a  remark  or  two  upon  England  and  Scotland. 

About  the  end  of  last  century,  Holland,  Hke  most  other  countries, 
was  not  very  far  advanced  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
Twenty  years  sufficed  to  produce  a  complete  revolution.  The  initia- 
tive of  the  movement  is  due  to  John  Newenhuysen,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  North  Holland.  In  1784,  when  he  founded  the  association  for  the 
public  good,  the  children  whose  parents  were  not  registered  as  mem- 
bers of  a  church,  could  not  attend  any  school,  and  the  masters,  left 
entirely  without  control,  often  gave  examples  of  gross  ignorance.  The 
association  circulated  elementary  and  other  useful  school  books,  and 
established  model  schools.  The  Government,  by  degrees,  adopted 
the  new  principle.  In  1806,  M.  Van  den  Ende  proposed  and  carried 
a  short  and  simple  law  by  which  the  Government  adopted  the  schools 
already  in  existence,  and  laid  down  two  principles,  namely,  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  teachers,  and  Uie  inspection  of  the  schools. 
Religious  toleration  was  at  the  basis  of  this  organisation.  M.  Cousin, 
after  what  he  had  seen  in  Germany,  was  led  to  doubt  the  perfection 
of  a  popular  institution  which  was  neither  wholly  secular  nor  wholly 
religious,  and  yet  he  noticed  with  satisfaction,  Protestant,  Rom&n 
Ca^olic,  and  Jewish  children,  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  schools  of 
Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  receiving  the  same  instruc- 
tion without  any  manifestations  of  religious  animosity.  In  1852  it 
was  found  that  only  21,000  children  in  the  whole  country  were 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  education. 

It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  nothing  to  change  in  a  system  so 
flourishing,  but,  as  early  as  1848,  the  Romish  party,  emboldened  by 
the  ideas  of  liberty  that  were  at  that  time  making  the  round  of  Europe, 


•  The  celebrated  philosopher,  Victor  Cousin,  i^  his  Report  upon  educa- 
tion in  Germany  in  1833,  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France,  in  speaking  of  the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  the  sacred  history : 
"These  three  boo^  form  the  basis  of  popular  instruction  here,  and  every 
wise  man  will  rejoice  in  it ;  for  there  is  no  other  source  of  morality  for  man- 
kind but  religion.     The  great  religious  monuments  of  a  people  are  its  reading 

books I  am  not  ignorant,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  that  these  counsels 

will  sound  ill  in  the  ears  of  more  than  one  person,  and  that  in  Paris  I  will 
be  found  very  superstitious,  but  I  am  writing  you  from  Berlin  and  not  from 
Rome.  He  who  speaks  thus  is  a  philosopher  formerly  in  bad  odour  with  the 
priesthood,  by  whom  he  has  even  been  persecuted  ;  b\rt  this  philosopher  has 
a  heart  superior  to  the  insults  of  which  ne  has  been  the  object,  and  he  knows 
humanity  and  history  too  well  not  to  regard  religion  as  an  indestructible 
power,  and  Christianity  properly  taught,  as  a  necessary  support  for  the 
individuals  upon  whom  society  imposes  painful  and  humble  functions,  with- 
out the  prospect  gf  fortune,  or  the  consolation  of  self-interest ''  (p.  137). 
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complained  that  the  spirit  of  religions  nentrality  had  been  Tiokted, 
and  that  by  little  and  little  Protestantism,  which  is  in  preponderance 
all  over  Holland,  had  extended  its  influence  to  the  schools.     In  1857v 
the  question  came  before  the  hoases  of  parliament,  and,  in  a  memor- 
able series  of  debates,  M.  Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  Holland,  says  our  author,  maintained  the  onion  of 
religion  and  education.     ^*  No  education  without  religion,"  said  he, 
*^  no  religion  without  the  adoption  of  a  religious  community,  else  you 
fall  into  a  vague  deism  which  is  only  the  first  step  to  atheism." 
*'  Education  ought  to  be  common  to  all :  without  distinction  of  sects, 
said  his  opponents  ;  the  school,  like  the  State,  ought  to  take  no  side 
in  religion/'     Roman  Catholics,  Dissenters,  Jews,  Rationalists  of  the 
university  of  Groningen,  in  short,  the  whole  liberal  party,  adopted 
these  principles,  which  triumphed.     The  law  declares,   *'  That  the 
object  of  elementary  instruction  is  to  develope  the  reason  of  the 
young,  and  to  form  it  to  the  exercise  of  all  Christian  and  social 
virtues."     As  was  to  be  expected,  these  rather  vague  expressions 
pleased  no  party,  there  was  not  enough  for  the  Protestant  conserva- 
tives, and  too  much  for  the  liberals,  who  wished  to  see  every  religious 
expression  eliminated  from  the  law  upon  instruction.     It  was  too 
much  for  the  Romanists  also,  who  were  afraid  of  the  abase  which  a 
zealous  Protestant  master  might  make  of  it,  in  speaking  of  Christianity 
to  Roman  Catholic  children  (p.   58).     The  principle  of  obligatory 
instruction  was  not  adopted,  and  the  voluntary  system  has  proved 
quite  successful.     If  we  have  lingered  rather  long  over  these  debaters, 
it  is  because,  as  our  author  remarks,  '*  They  are  full  of  interest  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
agitating  England  and  Germany.*' 

While  reviewing  with  pleasure  the  degree  of  development  to  which 
elementary  instruction  has  attained  in  some  districts  in  England,  M. 
DesseiUigny  deplores  its  very  great  inferiority  in  others :  "  Are  we  to 
conclude/'  says  he,  *'  that,  contrary  to  what  we  have  seen  in  Holland, 
obligatory  attendance  at  school  is  alone  powerful  enough  to  enable 
elementary  instruction  to  make  rapid  progress  ?  Oaght  we  not  rather 
to  say,  that  this  insufficiency  in  the  results  is  the  consequence  of  the 
very  peculiar  system  pursued  in  England,  of  the  absence  of  a  central 
authority,  and  a  consequent  unity  of  effort  ?  I  am  tempted  to  think 
so"  (p.  65).  On  the  subject  of  Uie  Ragged  Schools  (the  appellation  of 
which  the  author  finds  fault  with,  as  conveying  an  idea  of  degradation), 
he  thus  expresses  himself:  <*  We  see  with  regret  this  division,  whieh 
puts  the  children  of  parents  in  easy  circumstances  on  one  side,  and 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  vagabonds  on  the  other,  unfortunately  it 
would  appear  to  be  necessary  ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
is  someUiing  amiss  with  the  civilisation  here ;  we  remember  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  schools  to  which  all  the  children  are  required  to  come, 
and  where  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  children 
belonging  to  families  whose  means  are  smaU,  receive  their  edncation 
gratis  "  (p.  66). 

As  for  Scotland  the  author  quotes  with  great  praise  the  principle 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  national  education,  and  the  act  of  parlia' 
ment  of  1567  granting  the  clergy  the*  right  of  inspection  over  the 
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schoolmasters ;  and  he  applands  the  statute  of  1 638,  aathorismg  a 
special  tax  for  the  schools.  At  the  same  time,  judging  from  the  Com- 
missioners* Beport,  he  thinks  that  much  remains  to  he  done  in  the 
large  towns,  especially  in  Glasgow. 

He  is  right;  efforts  need  to  be  made  everywhere  and  by  all. 
**  Give  me  education  for  a  century,*'  Leibnitz  used  to  say,  **  and  I 
will  change  the  face  of  the  world."  Is  a  century  enough  ?  Whether 
or  not,  let  us  work.  0.  de  F. 


XII.— AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

ITie  Bibliotheca  Sacra,     Andover.     January  1870. 

This  quarterly  was  established  twenty-seven  years  ago.  The  aim 
of  its  founders  was  to  make  it  a  Journal,  *'  which  should  embody  the 
results  of  profound  thought,  and  the  most  thorough  investigations  in 
theology,  philosophy,  and  biblical  literature,"  and  such,  in  a  good 
degree,  ^e  Biblioth^  Sacra  has  been.  The  present  No.  contains  the 
following  articles  :  1.  On  '*  The  Incarnation "  which  presents  a 
comprehensive,  and  acute  critical  exposition  of  the  different  views 
that  have  been  entertained  on  the  subject,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
doctrine.  2.  Dr  Barrows  continues  his  papers  on  Revelation  and 
Inspiration.  He  presents  here  the^  fifth  of  ihe  series.  The  subject 
of  it  is  *<  The  Credibility  of  the  Gk)spel  Narratives.**  This  is  an  able 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Eenan  and 
others,  who  have  rejected  the  Gospel  narratives  as  plain  statements  of 
facts,  on  the  ground  that  no  supernatural  events  such  as  the  Gospels 
record,  can  happen,  and  therefore  that  no  such  event  can  be 
authenticated.  The  paper  exhibits  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  character 
of  Christ  as  it  is  described  in  the  Gospela  8.  **  The  Human  Intellect " 
by  Professor  Bascom.  'i'he  article  is  a  review  of  Dr  Porter's  (of  Yale 
College)  recent  work  on  the  same  subject.  The  writer  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Dr  Porter,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  power  of  mind  ; 
not  a  distinct  act  or  power  of  mind,  but  the  intuitive,  regulative  idea, 
the  inseparable  condition  of  mental  phenomena,  and  that  sensations 
and  perceptions  are  purely  subjective,  and  are  made  the  mediums  and 
conditions  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  The  writer 
also  maintains  that  the  inductive  and  deductive  processes  of  reasoning 
are  radically  different,  and  spring  respectively  from  the  form  of 
knowledge  due  to  observation  and  intuition,  in  opposition  to  Dr  Porter, 
who  makes  the  two  to  rest  in  their  final  analyses  on  the  same  basis. 
We  have  no  room  to  notice  the  views  taken  by  the  writer  on  the  subject 
of  Intuition  as  opposed  to  those  of  Professor  Porter,  but  would 
recommend  the  whole  article  as  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all 
interested  in  mental  philosophy.  4.  The  fourth  article  is  on  **  The 
Progress  of  Truth  Dependent  on  Correct  Interpretation.**     It  ^s  a 
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discoorse  which  was  delivered  by  Dr  Sweetser  before  a  eonTentioii  of 
Congregational  ministers  at  Boston.  5.  Dr  Maedonald  of  Princeton 
is  the  writer  of  the  next  paper,  on  "  Bethesda  and  its  Miracles."  He 
gives  first  a  historico-geographical  acconnt  of  the  pool  of  Siloaniy  which 
he  identifies  with  ancient  Bethesda,  and  then  he  treats  of  the  miracles 
oar  Lord  wrought  upon  the  impotent  man  there.  He  rejects  the 
passage  (John  v.  8,  4.)  beginning  with  the  words,  <'  waiting  for  Uie 
moving  of  the  waters,"  to  the  end  of  the  4th  verse  as  spnrions.  This 
he  does  on  the  authority  of  the  best  critics  of  the  original  text,  and 
some  of  the  ablest  modem  expositors.  6.  The  article  on  '*  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostles  "  based  on  Messner*s  "  Lehre  der  Apostel,"  is  here 
concluded.  7.  The  seventh  article  discusses  ''Recent  Theories  on 
the  Origin  of  Language."  This  is  followed  by  minor  papers^  on 
**  Assyrian  Studies,"  and  on  "  The  Topography  of  Jerusalem."  This 
Journal  does  not  contain  anything  like  so  foil  a  supply  of  '*  Notices 
of  Books  "  as  does  the  Princeton^  which  perhaps  exceeds  dae  bomids 
in  this  department. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,     New  York.     Jannaiy 

1870. 

Our  excellent  Transatlantic  contemporary  presents  eight  readable 
Articles  of  varying  interest  in  this  No.  The  first  treats  of  the 
**  History  and  Liberation  of  Civil  Service  Beform  "  as  found  in  the 
experiences  of  Roman,  and  MedisBval,  and  Modem  governments. 
The  article  is  based  on  Durand's  *'Des  offices  oonsid6r6s  an  point 
de  vue  des  Transactions  Friv6es  et  des  Int^rets  de  TEtat,"  published 
at  Paris  in  1868.  The  second  paper  is  on  ''  The  early  regeneraticm 
of  Sabbath-school  children" — a  most  important  practical  subject 
treated  in  an  eamest  intelligent  spirit.  Next  is  a  review  of  *'The 
Life  of  Dr  Samuel  Miller,"  for  nearly  forty  years  second  profeasor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was  '*  one  of  the  com- 
manding spirits  of  the  day,  one  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  American 
Church."  '*  What  the  Greeks  thought  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews" 
is  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  being  a  fragment  translated  from  the 
"  Moralia  "  of  Plutarch  from  the  version  of  the  Abb^  Ricard.  The 
fifth  article  is  a  review  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  "  Reign  of  Law."  The 
**  Law  "  which  controls  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind  of  man,  his  Grace  regards  as  absolute,  binding  together  the  whole 
universe  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  as  in  a  chain  of  neces- 
sity which  is  never  broken  even  by  the  power  of  the  Deity  himsdf 
He  discards  the  word  **  supernatural,"  and  would  define  a  miracle  as 
the  work  of  superhuman  power  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  natnral 
laws.  He  extends  the  bounds  of  the  natnral  so  as  to  include  within  it 
whatever  is  essential  to  the  being  of  a  personal,  wise,  powerful,  and 
all-controlling  God.  The  reviewer  has  produced  an  admirable  paper 
shewing  the  value  of  this  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  out 
its  defects.  The  question  of  the  relation  between  science  and  revelation 
is  ably  discussed.  There  follow  two  articles  bearing  on  the  recent  union 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  In  Uie  first 
of  these  there  is  a  record,  from  which  we  have  given  an  extract  below,  of 
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the  Proceedings  of  the  two  Assemblies  which  met  at  Pittsburg,  on  10th 
Nov.  of  last  year,  when  the  anion  was  consummated.  The  action  of  these 
assemblies  willhenceforthhold  aconspicaoas  place  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  America.  The  second  of  these  articles  referred  to,  contains  some 
jadicions  and  important  observations  on  the  responsibilities  now  lying 
on  the  united  church — "The  Presbyterian  Church — its  position  and 
work."  We  may  quote  from  it  a  sentence  or  two. — **  The  union  has 
brought  into  one  organisation  the  largest  body  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
world,  which,  when  thoroughly  compacted  together  with  buoyant 
energies  and  bright  anticipations,  can  do  much  for  the  enlargement  of 
its  borders.  It  embraces  4582  ordained  ministers  and  licentiates, 
4371  churches,  and  481,463  communicants.  In  sympathy  with  this 
church,  or  brought  under  its  influences,  are  at  least  two  milHous  of 
people." — "  The  creed  is  intact.  No  revision  of  its  statements,  no 
lowering  of  its  doctrines,  no  drifting  from  old  landmarks  have  been 
proposed.  <  The  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely 
received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,*  is  the  basis  which  brought  the  two  branches 
together,  and  nothing  less  than  this  could  ever  have  effected  the 
nnion — our  creed  remains  the  same.  It  is  not  toned  down  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  any  assailant,  nor  enlarged  to  guard  against  or  meet 
every  conceivable  error.  It  sets  forth  no  new  opinions,  it  enters  into 
BO  new  domain  of  thought  or  speculation." 

This  No.  contains  also  an  interesting  account  of  '*  The  Life  of  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander,  D.D."  Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton.  The  bio- 
graphy on  which  the  article  has  been  based,  has  just  been  published  in 
NewYork,in  twovolumes.  Thewriter  of  the  article,  who  is,  we  believe,  Dr 
Hodge, says," Dr Alexander  wasours;  ourfriend;  our  colleague ;  onrdeciis 
el  tutamen.  He  was  a  Princeton  man  •  and  the  Princeton  Review  cannot 
refrain  from  placing  its  chaplet,  though  withered  and  tear-bedewei,  upon 
his  grave.  His  memory  is  loved,  reverenced,  and  cherished  here  as  it 
can  be  nowhere  else."  He  is  chiefly  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  on  the  Psalms,  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  on  the  -Gospel  of  Mark,  and  on  the  first  sixteen  chapters  of 
]^latthew,  which  evince  great  learning,  profound  scholarship,  and 
remarkable  power  of  analysis.  As  a  commentator  his  method 
resembles  that  of  Grotius  rather  than  that  of  Calvin,  he  is  verbal 
rather  than  doctrinal,  he  deals  with  the  text  and  the  context  rather 
than  with  the  truths  taught  by  the  sacred  writers. 


Consummation  of  the  Presbyterian  Re-union  in  the  United  States. 

We  make  no  apology  for  transferring  to  our  columns  the  following 
account  of  the  consummation  of  the  Presbyterian  re-union  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  last  number  of  the  Princeton  Review.  The  consum- 
mation of  a  union,  so  large  in  its  scale,  so  harmonious  in  its  result,  so 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  truth,  and  so  fraught  with  the  promise  of 
future  good,  is  as  delightfril  as  it  is  marvellous,  and  presents  a  scene 
which  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  church.  We 
may  safely  venture  to  predict  that,  in  this  auspicious  event,  we  see  the 
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commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  Presbyierianiflm  on 
cither  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  throughout  the  world  : — 

<<  Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  both  Assemblies  referred 
all  matters  concerning  re-union  to  the  joint  committee,  who  arranged 
the  plan  of  union  last  sent  down  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Presby- 
teries.    The  stated  clerk  of  the  Old  School  Assembly  reported : — 

*  We  have  thus  one  hundred  and  forty-four  Presbyteries.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  have  answered  the  overture  sent 
down  affirmatively  in  writing.  Three — Hudson,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and 
"West  Lexington — have  answered  in  the  negative.  Fifty-eight  have 
been  unanimous  in  the  vote.  Not  including  Presbyteries  in  which 
the  divided  vote  is  not  specified  in  the  answers,  and  those  in  which 
the  want  of  unanimity  is  expressed  only  by  a  non  liquet  and  '  excused 
from  voting,*  there  may  be  counted  two  hundred  and  forty-five  negative 
votes  detailed  in  these  returns,  and  distributed  among  sixty  Presbyteries, 
and  in  about  equal  proportion  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders.  The 
Presbytery  of  Nassau  has  reported  a  formal  protest  along  with  the 
detail  of  negative  votes.' 

**  The  stated  clerk  of  the  New  School  Assembly  reported  that, — 
*•  The  number  of  Presbyteries  connected  with  this  General  Assembly 
is  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Official  responses  have  been  received 
from  every  one  of  them.  They  have  all  answered  the  overture  in  the 
affirmative.  In  each  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Albany,  Millsboro,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  single  negative  vote  was  cast.  In  each  of 
the  remaining  one  hundred  and  ten  Presbyteries,  the  vote  was  unani- 
mows.     Respectfully  submitted.* 

"Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  Stated  Clerk. 

"  PiTTSBUBO,  November  10.  1869." 

BEPOBT  FBOM  BE-UNION  COMMITTEE. 

"  Elder  Henry  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Conference 
on  Be-union,  submitted  the  following  report  from  the  Committee : — 

*  The  Joint  Committee  of  Conference  on  Re-union  met  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1869,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnreh. 

**  The  following  resolutions  and  plans  of  procedure  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  re-union  of  the  churches,  were  adopted,  and  recommended 
as  proper  to  be  passed  by  the  respective  Assemblies : — 

*'  1 .  That  each  Assembly  should  declare  the  vote  of  the  Presbyteries 
in  the  following  language : — 

<'  This  Assembly  having  received  and  examined  the  statements  of 
the  several  Presbyteries  on  the  basis  of  re-union  of  the  two  bodies  now 
claiming  the  name  and  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  basis  is  in  the  words  following: — 

<'  <  The  re- union  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
basis  of  our  common  standards.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Confession  of  Faith 
shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  approved  as  containing  the  principles  and  rules  of  our  polity ;  * 

**  Do  hereby  find  and  declare  that  Uie  said  basis  of  re-union  has  been 
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approved  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  church. 

"  And,  whereas,  the  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  now  sitting  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  has  reported  to  this  Assembly  that  said  basis  has 
been  approved  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  connected 
with  that  branch  of  the  church ;  now,  therefore,  we  do  solemnly  declare 
that  said  basis  of  re-union  is  of  binding  force." 

[Here  follow  some  preliminary  arrangements.] 

**  All  other  business  having  been  concluded,  the  Assemblies  met,  in 
conformity  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
on  Friday  morning,  Nov.  12th,  at  9  a.m.  Committees  were  sent 
from  each  body  to  tiie  other,  to  announce  from  each  to  each  the  votes 
of  the  Presbyteries  on  the  Be-union  overture,  and  its  full  ratification 
in  each  body.  Then,  in  each  Assembly,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  and  rising  vote : — 

*  Whereas,  This  Assembly,  having  received  and  examined  the  state- 
ment of  the  votes  of  the  several  Presbyteries  on  the  basis  of  the  Re  -union 
of  the  two  branches  now  claiming  the  name  and  the  rights  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  basis  is  in  the 
words  following : — *  The  Union  shall  be  eflfected  on  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common  standards ;  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired 
word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  the 
Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted, 
as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
and  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  approved,  as  containing  the  principles  and  rules 
of  our  polity ' — does  hereby  find  and  declare  that  said  basis  of  union 
has  been  approved  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  con- 
nected with  this  branch  of  the  church. 

*  And  whereas.  The  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  now  sitting  in  the  Third  Plresbyterian  Church  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  has  reported  to  this  Assembly  that  said  basis  has 
been  approved  by  more  Uian  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  connected 
with  that  l»ranch  of  the  church ; 

*  Now,  THERKFORE,  WB   DO   SOLEMNLY  DECLARE  THAT  SAID  BaSIS  OF 

Be-ukion  is  of  binding  force.' 

"  From  this  moment  the  two  bodies  became  organically  one — consti- 
tuting the  one  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Each  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  the  usual  form,  and  another  required 
to  be  chosen  in  like  manner,  to  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May  1870,  at 

11  A.Bf. 

'<  After  close  examination,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  found  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  the  most  commodious  room  in  the  city  for 
the  nnio^  meeting  of  prayer  and  praise,  solemn  gratulation,  and  jubi- 
lation, which  it  was  agreed  should  immediately  follow  the  consummation 
of  the  Re-nnion.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  the  New  School 
Assembly  should  move  in  procession,  two  by  two,  headed  by  their 
officers,  and  their  portion  of  the  Be-imion  Committee,  to  the  First 
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Church,  and  meet  the  other  Assemhly,  marshalled  and  headed  in  like 
manner.  Then  the  Moderators,  followed  hy  the  other  officers,  the 
Be-nnion  Committee,  and  the  members,  locked  arm  in  arm,  each 
member  of  one  Assembly  with  one  of  the  other.  And  so  the  two 
Assemblies,  now,  we  trust,  happily  united,  marched,  arm  in  arm  and 
two  by  two,  to  the  union  meeting  in  the  Third  Church.  The  streets, 
balconies,  and  windows  along  the  line  of  march  were  fiUed  with 
thousands  of  deeply  interested  spectators,  handkerchiefs  were  waved 
from  hundreds  of  hands,  prolonged  and  hearty  cheers  rent  the  air. 

**  The  streets  were  thronged  ^1  along  the  route  of  procession,  and  at 
the  Third  Church  an  immense  assemblage  had  collected  in  anticipaticm 
of  the  opening  of  the  audience  room. 

**  When  the  head  of  the  procession  approached  the  church,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  combined  assemblies  entered  the  centre 
aisle. 

«  The  gallery  had  ahready  been  filled  to  overflowing,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  vocalists  occupied  places  about  the  organ.  As  the  proces- 
sion entered,  the  audience  rose  and  sang,  to  the  tune  ''  Lennox,'*  the 
stanzas  beginning : — 

*  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow ! 
The  gladly  solemn  sound  ; 
Let  all  the  nations  know, 
To  earth's  remotest  bound,'  &c. 

<<  The  officers  of  the  respective  Assemblies,  and  as  many  of  the  com- 
missioners as  could  find  room,  were  then  invited  to  seats  on  the 
platform,  which  was  soon  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

''The  pressure  outside  the  church  was  immense,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
— ^we  might  almost  limit  it  to  seconds — the  spacious  audience  chamber, 
including  the  aisles,  was  literally  packed  with  men  and  women. 
Thousands  more  would  fain  have  entered,  but  that  was  impossible. 

**  The  surroundings  were  crowded,  not  only  with  the  vast  Presbyterian 
and  other  population  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  but  with  thousands  of 
ministers  and  people  that  had  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to 
witness  the  august  scene — a  scene  to  be  witnessed  but  once  in  a  life- 
time— a  scene  of  such  moral  sublimity  as  occurs  but  once,  i£  once,  in  a 
century.  It  was  truly  good  to  be  there;  it  was  a  very  Mount  of 
Tiansfiguration.  The  Moderators  shook  hands  in  token  of  the  union 
now  accomplished  between  the  two  bodies  over  which  they  presided. 
Addresses,  highly  pertinent  and  eloquent,  were  made  by  the  two 
Moderators,  Doctors  Musgrave,  Adams,  Fisher,  John  Hall,  Judge 
Strong,  William  E.  Dodge,  Henry  Day,  and  (in  answer  to  a  call  from 
the  audience)  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  with  appropriate  prayers  by 
Doctors  Beattie,  Hatfield,  and  Robert  Carter,  Esq.  The  chief  scope 
and  end  of  all  their  addresses,  and  of  the  whole  service,  was  that  the 
re-union  ought  to  be  signalised  by  a  great  advance  in  prayer,  effi>rt, 
and  liberality  in  all  the  departments  of  Presbyterian  evangelisation, 
and  that,  if  it  ended  in  mere  exultation  and  glorification,  wiUiout  such 
advance,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  and  calamity,  rather  than  a  blessing. 
It  was  also  urged  that  there  ought  to  be  an  immediate  and  special 
contribution,  of  the  nature  of  a  thank-offering  for  so  great  a  boon, 
which  should  at  once  replenish  and  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  various 
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institntioDS  and  agencies  of  the  church,  now  weakened  by  the  scanti- 
ness or  endangered  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  fonds ;  one  that  should 
at  once  lift  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  missionary  boards,  the 
education  and  support  of  ministers,  every  evangelic  agency,  to  a  higher 
grade  of  strength  and  efficiency.  Dr  Fisher,  from  the  committee  on 
this  subject,  offered  the  following  resolution  to  the  meeting : — 

'  Bemlvedy  By  the  ministers,  elders,  and  members  of  the  church  here 
assembled,  as  in  the  presence  and  behalf  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
disciples  connected  with  us  in  this  land,  and  those  beloved  missionaries 
on  foreign  shores,  now  meditating  our  action  with  tender  and  prayer- 
ful interest,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  one  in  organisation,  one  in  faith,  one  in 
effort,  to  make  a  special  offering  to  the  treasury  of  our  Lord  of  one 
million  of  dollars ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves,  first  of  all,  to  seek,  in  our 
daily  petitions,  the  blessing  of  God  to  make  this  resolution  effectual ; 
and,  second,  that  we  will,  with  untiring  perseverance  and  personal 
effort,  endeavour  to  animate  the  whole  church  with  the  like  purpose, 
and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  before  Uie  third 
Tuesday  of  May  1871. 

'  Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
Moderators  and  Clerks  of  the  Assemblies  of  1869,  by  the  members  of 
the  late  Joint  Committee  on  Union  (and  all  the  members  of  the  two 
Assemblies),  printed  by  the  Stated  Clerks,  and  sent  to  every  pastor  of 
our  church.' 

**  This  was  adopted,  after  being  amended  by  substituting  5,000,000 
dollars.  Let  not  the  church  come  short  of  this  high  mark — she  has 
wealth  enough  to  reach  ii  May  her  zeal  be  in  proportion,  and  may 
God  speed  the  effort ! 

<'  There  was  a  united  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  First 
Church  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  large  meeting  in  behalf  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  Third  Church  in  the  evening,  as  there  had  been  one 
in  behalf  of  Home  Missions  in  the  First  Church  on  the  previous 
evening. 

"  Thus  the  re-union  of  the  sundered  Presbyterian  Church  is  fully 
completed  and  inaugurated.  What  next  ?  Shall  this  great  body  con- 
tent itself  with  rejoicings  and  jubilations  over  this  grand  event  7  We 
quite  agree  with  those  who  would  count  such  an  issue  of  the  re- union 
of  these  great  bodies  simply  a  disgrace  and  a  calamity.  We  trust  that 
the  energies  of  all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  hesitation  or  opposi- 
tion at  any  previous  stage  of  this  movement,  will  now  be  devoted  to 
rendering  it,  in  every  good  sense,  a  success — a  success  not  of  pride, 
self-complacency,  and  vainglorious  boasting,  but  a  success  of  real  in- 
ward unity,  animating  this  external  organic  union,  so  that  the  one 
body  may  be  inspired  by  one  spirit ;  iJ^at  it  may  be  cemented  and 
consolidated  in  a  real,  great,  and  glorious  advance  of  truth,  unity,  and 
charity ;  in  an  immense  growth  of  sound  Christian  evangelism,  true 
piety,  and  of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  order,  polity,  institutions,  life,  and 
manners.  Among  the  periodicals  now  existing  in  the  United  Church, 
this  belongs  to  the  few  planted  in  the  original  undivided  church,  years 
before  the  division.  It  then  laboured  to  build  up  the  church,  and 
prevent  disruption,  by  advocating  the  doctrines  and  order  of  our 
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standards  against  heterogeneous  and  divisive  elements.  Itdten 
incorred  the  censnre  of  extremists  on  all  sides,  while  approved  bj  the 
great  heart  of  the  church  it  sought  to  edify  on  the  basis  of  somid  con- 
servatism ;  and  its  labours  have  not  been  in  vain»  nor  have  we  spent 
our  strength  for  naught.  The  cardinal  principles  which  we  have 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  immiscible  nature  of  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  polities;  the  conducting  of  church  work  bj  church 
agencies,  and  Presbyterian  work  by  I^byterian  agencies;  making 
the  standards  the  only  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  onion, 
leaving  to  the  several  series  of  courts  of  the  church  to  decide  what 
deviations  from  their  ipsisshna  verba  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
essentials  of  the  system  they  contain,  are  now  accepted  as  the  true  and 
characteristic  principles  of  the  re-united  church.  And  in  this  church 
again  undivided,  with  that  charity  which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  it  wiU  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  sphit 
in  the  bond  of  peace ;  to  promote  wholesome  pn^[ress  and  a  sound 
conservatism ;  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  against  the  triple  alliance  of  rationalism,  ritualism,  and 
materialism ;  to  study  the  things  that  make  peace,  and  things  whereby 
one  may  edify  another;  and  to  summon  to  its  aid  the  ablest  con- 
tributors, new  and  old,  from  all,  of  whatever  past  or  present  ecclesi- 
astical connection,  who  are  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  us  in 
maintaining  and  spreading  true  Christianity,  Calvinism,  and  Presby- 
terianism,  to  the  end  that — 

**  Speaking  the  tbuth  in  love,  we  may  obow  up  into  him  in  all 

THINGS,  who  is  THl^  HeAD,  EVEN  ChBIST  :  FBOM  WHOM  THE  WHOLE 
BODY  FITLY  JOINED  TOGETHBB,  AND  COMPACTED  BY  THAT  WHICH  BVBBT 
JOINT  SUPPLIETH,  ACCOBDING  TO  THE  EFFECTUAL  WOBKING  IN  THB 
MEASUBE  OF  EVEBY  PABT,  MAKETH  INCBEA8B  OP  THE  BODY  UNTO  THB 
EDIFYING  OF  ITSELF  IN  LOVE.*' — Eph.  iv.  16,  16. 

0tu  fioua  do^a. 
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XIII.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

EccUsia :  Church  Problems  Considered^  in  a  series  of  Essays,  Edited  by 
Henbt  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D.,  President  of  Cheshunt  College,  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27 
Paternoster  Row.    1870. 

The  remark  has  often  been  made,  and  there  is  certainly  some  truth  in 
it,  that  a  striking  feature  in  the  reli^on  of  the  present  time  is  a  tendency 
in  every  section  of  the  church  to  posh  its  peculiar  claims  into  prominence, 
and  to  assert  these  to  their  utmost  extremes.  In  other  words,  each  party 
seems  determined,  to  use  a  Scottish  phrase,  to  **  ride  on  the  riegin'  of  their 
kirks.''  To  begin  with  the  oldest,  tnough  not  the  most  prinutive,  of  our 
churches,  the  Romish,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  desperate  zeal  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  that  church  to  estabish,  with  the  aid  of  a  pre- 
tended general  council,  the  dogma  of  papal  inf^libility.  In  the  Church 
of  England  we  see  a  party  equally  intent  on  setting  up  the  claims  of 
apostolical  succession  and  priestly  power.  Among  ourselves  there  are 
some  who  display  an  ecclesiastical  conservatism,  to  a  degree  which  our 
ancestors,  whom  they  are  constantly  quoting,  never,  we  believe,  contem- 
plated, and  which,  from  all  we  know  of  them,  they  would  never  have 
approved,  had  they  lived  to  our  day  and  in  our  circumstances ;  while  on 
the  part  of  English  Nonconformists,  there  is  manifested  the  same  tena- 
ciousness  of  party  distinctions,  the  same  resolution  not  to  abate  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  essential  principles  of  their  constitution.  To  this  tendency  of 
the  age,  the  present  volume,  we  fear,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion. And  yet  it  may  be  esteemed  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  great 
cause  of  evangelical  religion.  The  essays,  nine  in  number,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  are  the  productions  of  an  equal  number  of  Congregational 
divines,  justly  esteemed  for  their  learning,  talents,  and  piety.  The  pro- 
blems which  they  consider  are  all  connected  vdth  questions  of  present 
interest,  and  are  the  following : — 1.  Primitive  Ecdesia ;  its  Authoritative 
Principles  and  its  Modem  Representations,  by  John  Stoughton,  D.D. ; 
2.  The  Idea  of  the  Church,  regarded  in  its  Historical  Development,  by  J. 
Radford  Thomson,  M.A. ;  3.  The  Religious  Life  and  Christian  Society,  by 
J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. ;  4.  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  by 
Eustace  Rogers  Conder,  M.A. ;  5.  The  Forgiveness  and  Absolution  of  Sins, 
by  the  Editor ;  6.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  by  R.  N.  Dale,  M.A.  ;  7.  The  Worship  of  the  Church,  by  Henry 
Alton ;  8.  The  Congre^tionalism  of  the  Future,  by  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 
B.A. ;  9.  Modem  Missions  and  their  Results,  by  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D. 
In  so  far  as  this  volume  aims  at  such  a  solution  of  church  problems  as 
might  promise  the  healing  of  our  lamentable  divisions,  and  the  promotion 
of  a  bkssed  unity  among  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  it  must,  we 
regret  to  say,  be  pronounced  a  failure.  As  Presbyterians  of  course  we  did 
not  expect  to  find  the  authors  at  one  with  us  in  all  points  of  discipline 
and  government ;  but  we  were  disappointed  to  see  that  m  their  representa- 
tions of  "  the  church,"  they  have  followed  in  the  old  traditional  track 
marked  out  by  the  English  Independents  of  former  days,  without  any  in- 
dication of  a  aesire  to  modify  their  views  on  what  we  must  regard  as  the 
main  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  other  churches.  It  seems  strange 
to  us  that  they  should  still  insist  with  so  much  pertinacity  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  church  "  in  the  New  Testament,  as  if  that  should  settle  afl 
questions  pertaining  to  church  government ;  or  as  if  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  church  depended  upon  proving  that  a  church  means  only  a 
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chapelful  of  believers,  and  that  the  five  or  eight  thousand  Christians  of  Jera- 
salem  must  regularly  have  met  in  one  room.  The  term,  no  doubt,  has  been 
misapplied  in  more  modern  times,  when  it  is  used  to  designate  mere  political 
organisations  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  visible 
society  of  Christians,  as  distinguished  from  the  world,  and  as  marked  by 
outward  peculiarities  of  position  and  principles,  vnthout  using  the  term  in 
n  wider  and  more  general  sense.  AVe  have  marked  down  several  instances 
in  which  the  term  is  so  used  by  the  writers  of  these  essays  themselves,  and 
the  very  title  of  the  book,  "  Ecclesia,*'  plainly  points  to  a  sense  of  the  word, 
referring,  neither  to  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  about  which  there  are  no 
problems  to  be  considered,  nor  to  a  mere  Independent  cha[)el,  but  plainly 
to  the  visible  church  of  Christ  at  large,  to  which  he  has  given  laws  and 
institutions,  of  which  he  is  the  only  Head,  which  has  an  earthly  history  of 
its  own,  and  which  is  capable,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of 
l)eing  persecuted  and  wasted,  or  of  being  protected  and  enlarged,  till  it  has 
filled  not  a  single  apartment,  nor  a  city,  nor  a  country,  but  the  whole  area 
of  the  habitable  globe ;  but,  indeed,  why  ring  the  changes  on  the  word 
Ecclesia^  which  just  signifies  an  assembly  of  any  sort,  and  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  in  the  New  Testament  must  be  determined  by  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands.  We  confess  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
and  after  the  experience  of  two  hundred  years,  we  expected  to  find  in  these 
essays,  the  productions  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  in  the 
communion  to  which  they  belong,  some  suggestions  pointing  to  a  larger 
measure  of  unity  among  all  evangelical  Christians.  In  this  we  have  been 
disappointed.  The  only^essay  bearing  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Mr  Rogers 
on  "  the  Congregationalism  of  the  Future."  But  although  the  writer 
adverts  to  certain  slight,  practical  modifications  of  the  system  as  probable 
or  desirable,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  old  practice  of  demanding 
positive  evidence  of  conversion  as  a  condition  of  church  membership,  he 
never  seems  to  have  looked  over  the  wall  of  his  party,  or  to  have  contem- 
plated anything  looming  in  the  future  of  the  church  but ''  Congregational- 
ism." To  our  view,  the  grand  church  problem  which  requires  solution  in 
our  day,  is  the  possibility  of  uniting  all  sections  of  evangelical  Christians 
in  one  truly  Catholic  communion.  To  effectuate  this  glorious  object,  we 
must  look  no  doubt  at  the  essential  pre-requisite  to  n  special  effusion 
of  the  spirit  of  light,  love,  and  peace ;  but  as  the  first-fruits  of  that  hea- 
venly gift,  we  may  anticipate,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
the  Christian  church,  that  they  will  be  lifted  up  far  above  the  influences  of 
a  narrow  sectarianism,  and  of  all  party  pride  and  prejudice  into  the  empy- 
rean of  pure  love  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  of  unbiassed  submis- 
sion to  divine  authority.  Guided  by  such  a  spirit,  and  animated  by  the 
charity  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  might  we  not  hope  that  bv  mutual 
concessions  and  reciprocations,  each  church  borrowing  from  the  other 
what  is  good  in  it,  and  none  of  them  claiming  an  ascendancy  over  the  rest, 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  which  now  seems  impracticable, 
ma^  become  so  plain  and  so  pleasant,  that  we  shall  look  back  on  our  past 
differences  and  disputes  with  as  much  wonder  as  we  now  do  upon  the 
wars  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Plantagenets.  It  is  with  sincere  re^t  that 
we  see  no  attempt  in  the  present  vmume  to  meet  this  great  question,  com- 
pared with  which  the  other  topics  taken  up  are  of  passing  and  minor  import- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  the  writers  seem  disposed  to  magnify  the  points 
of  difference  which  distinguish  them  from  other  churches.  Thus,  one  of  them 
seems  to  take  comfort  from  the  tendency  of  the  times  towards  democracy 
and  self-government  as  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  Cong^regationalism  ;  as 
if  any  form  of  government  ever  existed,  or  could  exist  without  representa- 
tive councils  and  courts  of  appeal.  Another  of  the  writers,  in  denouncing 
all  creeds  and  confessions  as  of  no  value  for  maintaining  purity  of  doctrine, 
appeals  to  the  miserably  divided  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which 
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subscription  to  the  articles  b  imperiously  demanded  from  aU  her  ministers  ; 
without  adverting  to  the  notorious  fact  that  purity  of  doctrine  and  practice 
depend  not  on  the  mere  subscription  of  church  standards,  but  on  the  faithful 
administration  of  discipline  in  accordance  with  them^of  which  the  Church  of 
£neland  knows  nothing.  If  the  church  is  to  be  reformed  and  purified, 
if  she  is  to  be  broueht  into  a  position  fitted  to  meet  the  serried  ranks  and 
the  organised  assaults  of  popery,  if  she  is  to  keep  the  step,  and  move  on- 
wards in  a  steady  march  to  contend  for  Christian  truth  and  freedom^  we 
gravely  suspect  that  little  help  can  be  expected  from  Congregationalism, 
and  tliat  "enlar^ment  and  aeUverance  must  arise  from  another  place." 
Call  it  Convocation,  or  Conference,  or  Qeneral  Assembly,  or  Union,  there 
must  be  some  centre  of  counsel  and  action  to  give  unity,  consolidation,  and 
concert  to  the  movements  of  the  church.  At  all  events,  there  must  be  a 
system  of  mutual  co-operation  among  the  churches,  and  we  can  hardly  see 
how  any  part  can  be  taken  in  such  a  system,  if  the  idea  of  a  church  advo- 
cated in  these  pages  is  to  bo  carried  out,  according  to  which  isolated 
sections  of  the  Chnstian  community,  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  called 
a  church  at  all,  would  be  a  church  without  a  creed,  a  kingdom  without 
laws,  and  a  body  without  cohesion  of  parts,  without  a  mouth  to  speak  or  a 
hand  to  act  for  itself. 

While  we  have  been  compelled  to  speak  with  so  much  frankness  of  what 
we  consider  the  defects  of  this  volume,  we  are  equally  ready  to  express  our 
admiration  of  the  varied  talent  and  ability  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
the  essays.  Without  meaning  to  detract  from  their  general  excellence,  we 
cannot  help  referring  particularly  to  that  by  Mr  Henry  Allon,  whose 
remarks  upon  public  worship  display  much  fine  taste  and  discrimination, 
and  deserves  the  special  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  line  of  demar- 
cation drawn  by  a  master  hand,  between  a  sensuous  ritualism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  bald  spiritualism  on  the  other.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we 
should  have  liked  to  transfer  to  our  pages  his  high  tribute  of  praise  to  David's 
psalms,  which  he  declares  are  '^  more  precious  than  all  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns" — a  testimony  which  some  one-sided,  wall-eyed  partisans  would  no 
doubt  quote  with  triumph  against  the  use  of  all  hymns,  out  which,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  our  modern  hymnodists, 
we  regard  as  furnishing  the  best  answer  to  those  who  would  allege  the 
incompatibility  of  love  to  Christian  hymns  with  a  supreme  regard  to  the 
inspired  psalms  of  David. 

Horae  Hebraicce,  By  Francis  J.  Crawford,  Ex.  Sch.  T.  C.  D.,  Member  of 
the  Philological  Society  of  London,  and  Rector  of  Derryloran,  Ire- 
land.   Williams  &  Norgate :  London  and  Edinburgh. 

"  This  little  volume  professes  to  offer  to  the  reader  many  novel  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Semitic  Philology."  Some  of  the  views  presented 
in  it  were,  in  a  more  fragmentary  and  less  complete  form,  published  in 
*^  The  Transactions"  of  two  learned  societies,  at  wnose  meetings  the  papers 
containing  them  were  read.  The  work  does  not  lav  claim  to  be  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  intercdting  and  difficult  subject  with  which  it  deals  ;  but  it 
aims  to  give  a  tolerably  distinct  outline,  and  affords  a  frame-work  which 
may  hereafter  be  filled  in  by  more  competent  hands.  The  writer  has  ven- 
tured to  deviate  very  far  from  the  beaten  track,  and  differs  widely  from 
eminent  scholars,  who  are  esteemed  authorities  on  the  Questions  discussed, 
and  to  whose  learning  he  can  make  no  pretensions.  He  submits  his  sug- 
gestions to  the  decision  of  the  learned,  and  awaits  their  judgment  with 
some  anxiety. 

The  central  idea,  the  great  dosi^  of  the  author  is  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  closer  analogy  between  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  Indo-European, 
and  other  extra  Shemitio  languages,  than  is  generally  allowed ;  not  only 
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in  its  primitiye  roots,  but  also  in  the  oompodtion  of  its  deriTative  words. 
He  declares  that  the  chief  impediment,  which  has  prevented  the  right 
investigation  and  analysis  of  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  eminent  scholars,  has 
been  their  inveterate  attachment  to  the  iri-consonanial  theory  of  its  rools. 
That  theory,  he  rejects,  and  adopts  in  its  place  the  comparatively  recent 
theory  of  monosyllabie  roots.  He  adduces  numerous  examples  of  words 
from  the  Hebrew  itself,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic ;  and  also  from  the  San- 
scrit, the  Celtic,  and  other  Indo-European  tongues,  to  establish  and  de- 
velope  his  theory.  In  the  manipulation  of  these  words  he  shews  great 
dexterity,  and  occasionally  considerable  boldness. 

The  method  of  the  author's  speculations  casts  a  new  light  on  some 
points,  and  furnishes  a  strong  inducement  to  pursue  the  investigation 
further.  But  in  our  opinion,  if  the  same  method  be  adopted,  it  must,  in 
order  to  lead  to  reliable  results,  be  employed  vrith  more  caution  than  Mr 
Crawford  has  sometimes  used.  And,  besides,  if  it  is  to  produce  beneficial 
results,  it  must  be  conducted  by  one  who  has  a  definite  and  correct  idea  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  primitive  words  of  language,  the  so-called 
primary  roots  of  Mr  Crawford  and  others.  The  designation  rootSy  thoujgh 
it  may  be  allowed  in  a  loose  and  general  wav  to  denote  the  primitive 
words  of  language,  is  not  strictly  accurate  ;  and  it  suggests,  if  pressed  too 
far,  a  false  analog.  The  use  of  such  a  term,  in  an  attempt  at  scientific 
treatment  of  this  subject,  indicates  a  want  of  that  definite  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  and  true  origin  of  words,  without  which  any 
amount  of  mere  analysis,  however  skilfulfy  conducted,  will  only 
**  Lead  to  bewilder, 
And  dazzle  to  blind.*' 
If  we  are  to  think  correctly  and  to  speak  with  precision,  we  will  not  say 
that  the  stem  proceeds  originally  from  the  root,  any  more  than  that  the 
root  proceeds  originally  from  the  stem.  Strictly  speaking,  both  proceed 
originally  from  the  germ.  To  go  on  attempting  elaborately  and  persistently 
to  trace  evervthing  to  the  root  as  the  original  cause  of  the  whole,  is 
simply  absurd.  The  roots  of  some  trees,  as  of  the  oak,  when  the  trunk 
has  been  cut  off,  will  live  and  send  forth  shoots ;  the  roots  of  others,  as  of 
the  fir-tree,  will  not  grow  nor  even  live  if  separated  from  their  stems.  H, 
then,  a  term  taken  from  the  analogy  of  vegetable  life  is  to  be  applied  to  a 
primitive  word,  it  ought  to  be  not  root  but  germ.  The  latter  term,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  not  been  hitherto  used  by  writers  on  this  subject 
The  use  of  the  term  root,  instead  of  the  more  correct  word  germ,  indicates 
a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  primitive  words.  And  thus  we  have  a 
proof  and  illustration  of  the  principle,  a  most  important  one,  that.  Lan- 
guage has  an  essential  sui^'ective  significance,  as  weU  as  a  possible  cbjective 
application. 

If  there  be,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  b^  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject  that  there  is,  a  natural  connection  originally  between  the  primi- 
tive words  of  language  as  si^s  and  the  objects  which  they  sienify ;  then, 
it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  all  these  primitive  words  cannot  be 
monosyllabic.  A  simple  idea  will  naturally  have  a  simple  sign ;  imd  a 
complex  idea  must  naturally  have  a  complex  sign.  Take  the  representa- 
tion to  the  eye  by  points  and  lines  of  a  mathematical  idea.  A  mathe- 
matical line  requires  two  points  to  be  given  in  order  to  fix  it.  When  two 
points  are  given^  the  line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  But  an  additional 
point  must  be  given,  in  order  to  fix  and  to  represent  to  the  eye  a  mathe- 
matical plane.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  fix  m  space  and  to  represent  a 
mathematical  or  any  other  plane,  with  fewer  points  than  three.  Rea8<»- 
ing  from  analogy,  it  seems  likelv  that  the  number  of  parts  requisite  to 
represent  an  idea  to  the  eye,  will  be  requisite  to  represent  the  same  idea 
to  the  ear.  A  simple  idea  may  be  represented  to  the  ear  by  a  simple 
sound ;  but  a  complex  idea  must  be  represented  naturally  and  originuly 
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by  a  complex  sound.  Lettors  are  the  names  of  sounds.  Well,  now,  let  us 
suppose  tnat  the  consonants  corresnond  to  the  noints  in  a  mathematical 
figure ;  then,  the  idea  of  a  line  will  be  denoted  Dj  two  consonants  and  a 
connecting  yoweL  This  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  wmch  the  thing  is  done. 
We  have  the  Hebrew  13^ n,  the  Qreek  Xiy-ov,  the  Latin  lin-um,  the  Celtic 
and  French  tin,  and  the  English  lin-e.  Here  the  endings,  oy  and  um,  and 
the  final  e,  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  word.  As  was  expected,  we  have 
two  consonants  exactly  corresponding  to  the  two  points  that  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mathematical  line.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  is  the  initial  con- 
sonant not  the  same  as  the  final?  There  is  a  reason  for  that;  but  as  it 
does  not  i^ect  the  present  argument  as  to  the  number  of  parts,  we  do  not 
stay  to  point  it  out.  Take  now  the  indicating  to  the  ear  of  the  same  idea 
as  IS  presented  to  the  eye  by  the  mathematical  figure  of  a  plane.  Here 
we  expect  three  firm  sounds  or  consonants ;  and  they  are  actually  found, 
in  the  Hebrew  I^B,  the  Qreek  crXav-ov,  the  Latin  plan-urn,  and  the  English 
j92an  and  plan-^. 

It  is  to  be  obseryed  that  the  principle  we  haye  laid  down,  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sign  to  the  thins  signified,  has  respect  to  language  in  its  original 
state.  It  is  spitted  on  all  hands  that  language  is  not  now  in  its  original 
state.  H  this  fact  were  borne  in  mind,  and  an  additional  fact,  immediately 
to  be  mentioned,  kept  always  in  yiew,  many  futile  speculations  in  regard  to 
language  would  be  prevented.  The  additional  fact,  established  by  the  oldest 
authentic  records  on  the  subject  extant,  is  that  tJie  language  of  the  whoU  earth 
has  been  confounded.  While  we  keep  these  facts  in  view,  we  cannot  share 
the  hope  which  Mr  Crawford  seems  to  cherish,  that  "  %omQ  Juture  Grimm" 
will  discover  and  lay  down  a  law  of  order  reigning  throughout  this  disorder. 
Why,  then,  have  we  attempted  to  prove  the  existence  even  now  of  the 
principle  of  correspondence  in  the  examples  we  have  adduced  ?  Why  seek 
for  order  in  the  midst  of  confusion  ?  We  reply  ;— our  belief,  founded  on 
hbtorical  testimony  and  actual  observation,  of  the  prevalence  of  disorder, 
does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  some  remains  of  order  still  existing.  In  a 
ruined  building  there  may  be  some  complete  parts  and  some  entire  piUara 
still  standing ;  and  these  may  furnish  sufficient  data  to  one  well  versed  in 
the  principles  of  architecture  for  forming  with  some  certainty  a  complete 
plan  of  the  original  proportions  of  the  whole  building.  But  this  yiew  is 
quite  consistent  with  holding  and  defending  the  firm  belief,  that  no  one  is 
likely  to  make  much  for  this  purpose  out  of  any  amount  of  unconnected 
chips  and  scattered  fragments. 

Mr  Crawford  says  (p.  49^,  "  There  remidns  a  very  interesting  but  difficult 
question,  how  and  ^hen  tne  Semitic  form  was  superinduced  on  what  was 
essentially  an  Aryan  base."  We  submit  that  there  is  a  previous  question, 
namely.  Was  the  Shemitic  form  ever  so  superinduced  ?  The  assumption 
that  it  vraa  so,  is  made  without  proof.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
shorter  or  simpler  form,  in  which  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  extra 
Shemitic  languages— as  compared  with  that  of  the  ultimate  elements  as 
generally  understood  of  the  Shemitic—are  now  found,  is  not  at  all  con- 
clusive. As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  the  foundation  stones  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  did  not  exceed  a  certain  size,  because  none  of  the  bricks  used 
in  the  building  of  Babylon  were  large.  On  some  such  principle  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  as  to  the  size  of  these  stones  was  strongly  impugned ; 
but  by  actual  exploration  his  testimony  has  recently  been  prov^  to  bo 
true.  These  large  stones,  moreover^  are  so  nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  their  joinings.  And  here  also,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  their  size,  they  are  analogous  to  Hebrew  words.  The  component 
parts  of  composite  words  in  Hebrew  are  so  finely  and  closely  joined,  that 
to  perceive  their  joinings  requires  a  keen  eye  and  dose  inspection. 
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A  Crilical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  ^  (he  A^ 
Paton  J.  Gloao,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Blantyre.    Edinbu 
Clark.     1870. 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  a  laige 
amount  of  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years.  While  on  the  CJontinent 
it  has  been  the  chief  battle-field  in  the  controversy  with  the  Tubingen 
school,  in  the  course  of  which  the  scrutiny  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
has  led  to  a  deeper  insight  into  its  purpose  and  meanmg,  in  this  oountrr 
it  has  been  very  fully  iUustrated  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  life  of  Paul, 
from  the  history,  geography,  and  antiquities  of  the  classical  world.  The 
author  of  this  work  aims  at  neither  of  these  objects,  but  simply  at  furnish- 
ing a  critical  commentary  on  the  text,  verse  by  verse,  and  clause  by  daus^ 
lie  divides  it  into  sections  according  to  the  subject,  and  gives  in  eadi  of 
these,  in  the  first  place,  a  revis^  translation  founded  on  the  text  of 
Tischendorfs  7th  Edition.  Then  ff)llows  a  statement  of  the  more  im- 
portant various  readings,  with  a  summary  of  the  MS.  evidence  for  or 
against  them,  and  then  a  careful  exposition  of  the  words.  Dr  Gloag  has 
made  diligent  use  of  the  best  modem  commentaries  on  the  Acts,  and  gives 
a  summary  of  the  views  of  the  principal  expositors  whore  they  differ  from 
one  another,  indicating  that  which  he  prefers ;  his  work  displays  through- 
out sound  and  careful  scholarship,  and  his  own  conclusions  on  (Mirticular 
points,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  seem  to  be  judicious 
and  sensible.  To  some  of  the  sections  are  also  subjoined  brief  additional 
dissertations,  in  which  the  author  discusses  more  fully  than  the  limits  of  a 
note  would  admit  some  of  the  more  interesting  or  disputed  topics  suggested 
by  the  sacred  narrative.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  author's  caution  and 
good  sense  that  on  some  points,  such  as  the  much  vexed  question  as  to  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord,  he  is  content  to  hold  his  judgment  in  susnensc, 
without  pronouncing  decidedly  for  any  of  the  views  that  have  been  zealously 
contended  for  by  different  theologians.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  it  seems 
really  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certwn  conclusion ;  and  the  weight  of 
different  probabilities  will  always  be  differently  estimated  by  different 
minds.  We  are  inclined  to  regret  that  Dr  Gloag  has  followed  a  plan  that 
confines  him  very  much  to  a  critical  exposition  of  the  text  of  the  book  on 
which  he  comments,  and  does  not  give  him  occasion  to  unfold  its  real 
nature  and  spirit  as  a  living  picture  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  This  would  have  been  a  f3ar  more  valuable  contribution 
to  Biblical  literature.  There  are  many  critical  commentaries  of  great  value 
accessible  to  the  student,  but  there  are  few  works  that  attempt,  and  fewer 
still  that  at  all  succeed  in  the  attempt,  to  seize  the  central  idea  of  the  book, 
and,  by  following  its  leading,  to  bring  out  its  unity  and  completeness  as  a 
historical  work.  The  commentary  of  Baumgarten  is  the  most  su^estive 
and  instructive  in  this  view  that  we  know ;  but  while  he  has,  as  we  believe, 
laid  hold  of  the  true  idea,  we  cannot  regard  him  as  having  worked  it  out 
altogether  satisfactorily.  Often  he  seems  rather  to  be  led  away  by  his  own 
fancjr  than  guided  by  real  and  sure  indications  in  Scripture,  and  the  great 
prolixity  of  his  discussions  renders  his  work  often  tedious  to  an  English 
reader.  There  is  surely  therefore  room  for  a  more  cautious  and  judicious 
following  out  of  his  fundamental  idea,  which  would  confirm  and  establish 
its  truth.  We  are  disappointed,  however,  to  find  that  Dr  Gloag  has  not 
seen  his  way  to  acquiesce  in  the  view,  that  the  key  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  to  be  found  in  its  being  the  history  of  the  continued  working  of 
Jesus  himself  in  his  state  of  exaltation.  This  is  inferred  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  book  (Acts  i.  1),  where  Luke  refers  to  his  former  treatise  as 
an  account  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach  ;  thereby  imply- 
ing, as  Baumgarten,  Alford,  Lechler,  and  others  think,  that  his  second 
book  was  to  contain  thd  history  of  what  he  continued  to  do.    Dr  Gloag 
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thinks  that  this  is  finding  too  much  in  a  single  word ;  and  prefers  the 
rendering  of  De  Wette,  "  of  all  that  Jesus  from  the  beginning  did  and 
taaght  until  the  day  that  he  was  taken  up."  But  this  is  surely  a  less 
natural  translation  of  the  word  4i^«r« ;  and  the  emphatic  position  of  that 
word  seems  to  warrant  the  stress  that  is  laid  on  it  by  the  other  explana- 
tion. And  this  thought  once  apprehended  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
whole  book,  and  serres  to  explain  both  what  is  narrated  and  what  is 
omitted.  With  a  little  attention  we  can  trace  all  along  the  working  and 
the  teaching  of  the  exalted  Saviour.  It  is  to  him  that  the  choice  of  an 
apostle  in  place  of  Judas  is  referred ;  it  is  he  that  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
Pentecost ;  it  is  by  his  name  that  miracles  are  done ;  it  is  by  his  providence, 
almost  against  the  will  of  the  apostles,  that  the  church  is  extended  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  middle  wall  of  partition  is  broken  down.  In  short, 
the  activity  of  Jesus  himself  may  be  discerned,  once  it  is  pointed  out,  with 
greater  or  less  clearness  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book.  Wo 
cannot  therefore  regard  the  title  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  however  ancient, 
AS  an  appropriate  one,  or  one  which  Luke  himself  would  have  given  to  his 
book ;  he  evidently  regarded  it  rather  as  simply  the  second  part  of  tho 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  Dr  Gloag  has  not 
done  justice  to  another  view,  the  presentation  of  which  gives  a  special 
Talne  to  Baumgarten's  work,  that  m  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of  tho 
Jews  the  development  of  the  church  assumed  a  somewhat  different  form 
from  what  it  might  have  done ;  and  that  thus  the  ideal  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment Church  was  not  realised  then,  but  deferred  till  the  time  when  Israel 
shall  be  brought  back  a$^n  to  the  Lord.  This  has  been  too  much  forgotten, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  apostles  about  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
to  Israel,  and  their  clinging  to  Jewish  observances  and  feelings,  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  mistakes  of  men  still  to  some  extent  carnal  in  their 
ideas ;  whereas  they  were  looking  for  what  had  really  been  promised  and 
is  to  be,  but  was  delayed  by  the  rejection  of  Israel  for  a  time  on  account  of 
their  unbelief.  A  work  on  a  wider  plan  than  that  before  us,  which  might 
bring  out  Scripturally  and  judiciously  these  views,  is  still  a  desideratum, 
and  would  be  a  valuable  service  to  the  church.  Meanwhile,  however,  wo 
welcome  every  contribution  to  the  thorough  and  exact  study  of  the  text  of 
Ood's  Word ;  and  we  must  not  omit  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  its  other 
merits,  this  work  contains  careful  and  satisfactory  replies  to  the  chief 
objections  that  have  been  brought  against  the  Acts  by  rationalistic  critics. 

J.  S.  C. 

2he  Aj)09tolic  Church  :  Which  is  it  f  and  Scriptural  Baptism.  By  Thomas 
WiTHEROB,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Londonderry.  Belfast :  C. 
Aitchison.    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  Elliot. 

This  small  volume  consists  of  two  essays,  the  first  being  a  defence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  adopted  by  Presbyterians,  to  one  section  of  whom  tho 
author  belongs,  and  the  second,  a  defence  of  baptism  by  sprinkling,  and 
of  the  baptism  of  infants. 

The  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity  under  which  the  vast  proportion  of 
professing  Christians  have  respectively  marshalled  themselves  are  espe- 
cially three.  Prelacy,  Presbytery,  and  Independency  or  Congregationalism. 
Many  have  affirmed  that  the  New  Testament  is  wholly  silent,  or  gives  no 
distinct  utterance  on  the  question  of  church  government;  that  placed,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  sphere  of  divine  authority,  it  cannot  have  the  obligation 
of  law  on  the  conscience,  and  that  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  church 
to  adopt  for  itself  a  sjrstem  of  polity  such  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  its 
condition,  at  any  particular  time  and  in  any  particular  country.  Most 
Christians,  however,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  claim 
for  at  least  the  leading  principles  of  their  respective  systems  divine  right. 
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If  then  any  of  these  systems  bears  the  saperaoription  of  heftven,  the  New 
Testament  must  furnish  sufficient  data  for  the  settlement  of  the  anestion, 
for  the  Word  of  God  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  tradition  and  of  tne  testi- 
mony of  the  early  fathers,  is  the  only  authoritative  and  infallible  standard 
of  the  church  in  all  matters  of  religion.  But  in  the  controversies  to  which 
this  question  has  given  rise,  the  field  of  discussion  has  included  not  only 
Scriptural  exposition  but  historical  research  ;  and  in  this  wide  field  every 
point  has  been  often  investigated  by  theologians  of  eminent  ability  luid 
learning,  the  results  of  whose  labours  have  been  given  to  the  world  in 
voluminous  works. 

The  plan  of  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  is  not  so  extensive.  It 
being  his  object  to  supply  a  manual  in  defence  of  Presbytery  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  higher  classes  of  Sabbath  schools,  he  has  limited  hiinaelf 
wholly  to  the  Scriptural  argument,  and  has  brought  it  within  a  narrow 
compass,  excluding  whatever  is  irrelevant,  and  presenting  it  in  a  com- 
pressed and  popu&  form,  in  a  style  at  once  clear  and  vigorous.  The 
logical  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  and  conducts  the  £scussion,  is 
entitled  to  commendation,  and  though  more  intent  upon  the  foriiier  in  re 
than  upon  the  suaviter  in  modOy  he  has  vet  avoided  all  acrimony  of  dispute. 

The  leading  principles  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God,  which  the  author 
enumerates  as  formmg  the  chief  elements  or  the  ground  plan  of  the 
government  of  the  church,  are  six  :  that  the  office-bearers  of  tne  apostolic 
church  were  chosen  by  the  people  ;  that  presbyter  and  bishop  were  in  Aeir 
first  origin  only  different  names  for  the  same  ecclesiastical  office-bearers ; 
that  in  each  church  there  was  a  plurality  of  elders ;  that  in  the  apostoUo 
church  ordination  was  the  act  of  the  presoytery — of  a  plurality  of  elders ; 
that  in  the  apostolic  church  there  existed  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the 
assembly  of  elders,  and  the  right  of  government  exercised  by  them  in  thmr 
corporate  character ;  and  that  Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church. 
Having  shewn  that  these  six  principles  were  all  embodied  in  the  apostolic 
church,  he  proceeds  to  bring  the  existing  systems  successively  to  the  test 
of  the  apostolic  standard.  The  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  these 
six  principles  are  all  acknowledged  among  Presbyterians,  and  that  every 
one  of  them  is  a  main  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  but  that  the 
same  thing  cannot  be  affirmed  with  respect  to  the  other  forms  of  church 
government. 

The  other  essay  in  the  volume,  that  on  Scriptural  Baptism,  is  written 
with  the  same  ability,  perspicuity,  and  earnestness,  as  tne  essay  on  Uie 
Apostolic  Church. 

History  ^  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,    By  K. 

R.  Hagenbach,  D.D.y  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  BEaale. 

Translated  from  the  last  German  edition,  with  additions.    By  Rev. 

John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.     Two  vols.     London :    Hodder  &  Stoughton, 

1870. 
Dr  Hagenbach  occupies  a  high  position  among  the  learned  men  of 
Germany.  A  theologian  of  the  German  evangelical  school,  he  ranks  with 
the  class  to  which  Tholuck,  Julius  M tiller,  and  Domer  belong,  whose  »m 
it  is,  in  opposition  to  the  long  prevalent  rationalism,  to  restore  orthodoxy 
in  their  country,  by  the  reconcilement  of  reason  and  revelation,  science 
and  faith.  His  manual  of  doctrine-hiBtory,  and  his  German  rationalismy 
in  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  which  liave  been  pubUshed  by  the  Messrs 
Clark  of  Edinburgh,  are  well  known  in  Britain  and  in  America. 

The  volumes  before  us,  like  the  author's  other  historical  works,  the  most 
of  which  were  delivered  in  lectures  to  mixed  audiences,  are  remarkable  for 
the  perspicuity,  ease,  fluency,  and  often  graphic  power  with  which  they  are 
written ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  result  of  extensive,  accurate,  and 
careful  research;  and  from  their  candour,  liberality  of  sentiment^  and 
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soandness  of  jad^ent,  they  are  well  adapted  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
to  remoye  the  prejudices  of  each  as  may  differ  widely  from  the  orthodox 
sentiments  of  the  author. 

The  transition  that  took  place  in  Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  transformation  of  the  old  substantial  German 
life  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  of  the  century  after,  into 
French  customs  and  morals,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Germany,  and  in  its  literary  and  intellectual  taste.  This 
transition  period  the  author  describes  with  great  fidelity  and  effect,  shewing 
that  the  friyolity  and  dissipation  of  mind  which  this  strong  passion  for 
whatever  was  Irench,  whether  in  clothing,  cookery,  furniture,  dancing, 
or  music  displayed,  soon  and  inevitably  operated  injuriously  on  the  religious 
sentiments  and  character  of  the  Germans.  German  naturalism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  followed,  and  the  direct  and  powerful  influence  of 
Voltaire — whose  special  weapon  against  Christianity  was  ridicule — for  evil 
on  the  state  of  Germany  in  tnat  century  is  well  known. 

The  author's  lectures  on  the  Pietists  during  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
would  here  refer  to  simply  as  presenting  not  only  in  respect  of  fulness,  but 
also  in  respect  of  accuracy  and  candour,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  history 
of  that  party  by  Dr  Mosheim,  who,  from  the  strength  of  his  Lutheran 
prejudices  seemed  unconsciously  incapable  of  doing  them  justice.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  Halle,  the  chief  seat  of  Pietism,  remained  long  the 
University  in  Germany  which  educated  a  larger  number  of  theologians 
than  any  other  great  school,  and  impressed  upon  them  its  own  peculiar 
spirit;  that  more  than  six  thousand  had  there  received  their  complete 
education  during  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  the  existence  of  that 
University;  that  thousands  besides  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Orphan 
House  founded  by  A.  H.  Francke;  and  that  these  noble  institutions 
flourished,  and  continued  to  be  blessings  in  the  further  course  of  the 
century,  and  called  into  existence  other  similar  institutions;  there  is 
something  here  which  demanded,  even  from  Dr  Mosheim,  something 
different  from  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  speaks 
of  the  Pietists,  "  many  of  whom  '^  he  says,  "  deluded  by  the  suggestions  of 
an  irr^ular  imagination,  and  an  ill-formed  understanding,  or  guided  by 
principles  and  views  of  a  still  more  criminal  nature,  spr^  abroad  new 
and  singular  ideas,  false  visions,  unintelligible  maxims,  austere  precepts, 
and  imprudent  clamours  against  the  discipline  of  the  church,  which  excited 
the  most  dreadful  tumults,  and  Idndlea  the  flames  of  contention  and 
discord."  To  discover  the  extravagance  of  this  misrepresentation,  the  reader 
has  only  to  consult  the  pages  of  Ih*  Hagenbach,  who  has  found  in  the  story 
of  the  Pietists  materials  for  an  exalted  history.  But  the  peculiar  portraitnro 
of  the  Pietists  drawn  by  Br  Mosheim  vnll  hardly  excite  surprise  in  any,  who 
are  in  a  moderate  degree  acquainted  with  what  has  been  written  a^nst 
the  English  Puritans.  The  author  does  not  restrict  himself  to  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  religion  in  the  narrower  sense  of  these  terms ;  but 
traces  the  revolutions  vfhich,  in  multiplied  forms,  took  place  during  the 
period  embraced  by  the  history,  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  literature, 
education, — phenomena  which  have  taken  deep  hold  of  the  history  of 
Protestantism,  and  indeed  constitute  an  essential  part  of  its  history. 

The  Conditions  of  Ministerial  Success,  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  Induction  of  the  Rev.  Donald 
Fraser,  M.  A.,  on  Friday,  February  4th,  1870.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald 
Dtkes,  M.A.  Published  by  desire  of  the  Presbytery  of  London. 
London  :  JNisbet  &  Co.    1870. 

This  is  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  sermon — remarkable  for  originality 
of  thought,  felicity  of  style,  and  force  of  reasoning,  but  not  less  remarkable 
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for  the  value  and  importance  of  the  truths  and  lessons  which  it  iocoleatei 
It  is  the  triumph  of  ^nius  to  bring  forth  plain,  old  truths,  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  novelty  vfhich  makes  us  wonder  that  we  should  never  have  seen 
them  in  the  same  light  before.  In  this  Mr  Dykes  has  succeeded.  Much 
as  we  have  read  on  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  we  have  risen  from  its 
perusal  more  impressed  than  we  have  ever  been  vnth  the  weight  and 
magnitude  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  ministerial  success.  From  a  web 
so  closely  woven,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  tear  out  a  piece  as  a  sample;  bat 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following  : — 

''Of  course,  an  indolent  minister,  who  loiters  through  his  duties  with  an 
official  saunter,  who  '  gets  up '  his  sermons  easily,  and  never  feeb,  either 
in  soul  or  body,  the  agony  of  a  man  who  travails  for  the  conversion  of  bis 
fellows,  has  no  right  to  expect  success ;  hardly  any  right,  I  should  say,  to 
ask  God  for  it.  Let  all  the  people  pray  God  rather  to  deliver  them  from 
Fuch  pastors  I  Other  ministers  there  are,  however,  too  honest  in  Berring 
Christ  to  be  indolent ;  but  so  unskilful,  or  so  inattentive  to  the  way  in 
which  they  serve  Him,  that  they  mar  what  they  would  make.  The  work- 
man, who  blunders  in  the  use  of  his  tools  will  come  no  speed,  let  him  be 
ever  so  anxious.  We  have  our  tools.  The  living  manifold  Word  is  in  our 
hands,  with  all  treasures  of  God's  great  world,  and  the  learning  and  tboogbt 
of  countless  generations  to  help  us  to  use  it.  We  have  to  study  how  Ust 
we  may  bring  the  life  of  the  Word  to  bear  on  certain  living  men,  whose 
habits,  accessible  sides,  and  practical  requirements,  we  may  daily  obserre. 
Our  business  is  to  find  the  key  which  fits  the  lock  of  each  man's  heart ;  to 
speak  the  truth  as  eaeh  will  best  understand  and  feel  it ;  to  discover  the 
capabilities  of  our  instrument,  try  all  ways  of  using  it,  and  be  on  tiie  watch 
for  the  hour  when  men  lie  most  open  to  its  persuasion.  Skill,  tact, 
invention,  experience,  vigilance,  patience ;  can  these  be  less  needful  in 
saving  souls  than  in  raising  plants?  But  how,  if  the  minister  despise 
these  homely  virtues  of  the  workman  ?  How,  if  he  sav,  '  I  am  here  to 
preach,  and  it  is  the  people's  part  to  hear ;  if  they  will  not,  they  may 
torbear,'  and  so  continue  preaching  after  a  quite  unsuitable,  ine&ctoal 
fashion,  trying  no  experiments,  fetching  no  compasses,  becoming  nothing 
new  or  different  to  any  man,  so  as  to  win  any?  I  think  a  man  may 
mostly  find  out  what  hinders  or  lessens  his  success,  if  he  will ;  and  he 
ought  to  be  carefully  improving  his  methods,  adapting  them  to  new  eases, 
or  inventing  fresh  ones  till  the  close  of  his  ministry.  It  is  hard,  you  say; 
yes,  but  what  right  have  we  to  expect  our  work  to  be  easy  ?  Other  men 
do  not  succeed  by  neglecting  tne  conditions  of  success.  Ilard  that 
preaching  does  not  come  bv  instinct !  Hard  that  slovenliness,  routine, 
old-fashioned  methods,  and  lack  of  adaptability,  are  not  what  God  chooses 
to  employ  for  converting  men  from  sin  any  more  than  for  anything  else 
that  is  worth  doing  1  Hard  that  only  one  who  is  wise  can  turn  many  to 
righteousness  !  D^.  xii.  3.  Pardon  me  if  I  seem^  to  speak  bitterly.  God 
knows  it  makes  me  sad  enough  to  see  how  unbusinesslike  we  all  oi  us  are! 
Which  is  worse,  that,  here  and  there,  there  should  be  one  downright  laiy, 
and  careless  minister  in  Christ's  visible  Church,  or  that  even  the  best  of  os 
should  be  half-trained  workmen,  who  use  their  implements  so  ill,  tiiat 
through  their  awkwardness  men  perish  ?" 

Prophetical  UUerances  and  (heir  Accomplishment,  By  the  Rev.  David 
Mitchell,  Senior  Minister  of  Free  St  Lake's,  Gh^gow.  Edinburgh : 
Duncan  Grant.    Pp.  208. 

This  volume  seems  to  us  to  accomplish,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the 
object  for  which  it  has  been  composed  and  published.  That  object  is— as 
stated  in  the  author's  preface — "  to  present  the  reader  with  such  a  summary 
representation  of  prediction  and  fulfilment  as  will  enable  him,  in  a  very  short 
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time,  to  take  a  corsorj  yiew  of  the  leading  features  of  prophecy,  as  bearing 
upon  the  credibility  of  Soriptore,  and  as  corroborated  b^  the  mstorj  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  We  present  it  to  the  public  in  its  present  form, 
with  the  prajer  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  may  render  it  instru- 
mental in  arresting  the  attention  of  some  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  led  astray  by  the  baseless  speculation  and  unwarrantable  conclusions 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  leading  them  to  examine,  earnestly  and  im- 
partially, the  pillar  and  groundwork  of  truth."  A  work  with  this  aim, 
and  wi&in  the  compass  obseryed  by  this  yolume,  was  needed.  The  works 
of  Bishop  Newton  and  Dr  Keith  are  inyaluable.  That  of  Dr  Keith,  espe- 
cially, has  gone  through  an  all  but  unprecedented  number  of  editions,  and 
the  yenerable  author  has  continued  to  enlarge  and  extend  it  from  time  to 
time.  That  yery  enlargement,  howeyer,  is  fitted  to  carry  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  class  of  readers  whom  a  briefer  and  less  elaborate  work  may  be 
fitted  greatly  to  profit.  And  exactly  such  a  work  our  author  has  in  this 
yolume  supplied.  The  "simplicity  of  the  scheme  and  style  adopted," 
renders  it  all  the  more  directly  fitted  to  be  useful.  The  prophecies  designed 
to  be  illustrated  are  first  quoted  and  explained ;  and  the  facts  of  history 
in  which  they  haye  been  fulfilled  are  then  giyen  with  a  degree  of  plainness, 
with  a  point,  a  breyity,  and  a  cumulatiye  force  calculated  to  carry  conyiction 
yery  abundantly  to  eyery  one  that  reads  with  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

There  neyer  was  a  time  when  the  argument  from  prophecy  should  be 
tilled  more  plainly  and  peremptorily  in  the  stnughtforwaraness  of  shrewd 
Soottish  common  sense.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  of  all  others  tJie  argument 
that  must  go  home  with  irresistible  force,  when  its  appeal  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  peculiarities  of  national  character.  It  is  an  argument  that 
is  incapable  of  being  mystified  and  sophisticated  to  any  honest  mind.  It 
is  per  se  conclusiye.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  truth  say  what  they  please, 
there  is  enough  of  most  obyiously  prophetic  statement  in  Holy  Scripture, 
known  with  absolute  certainty  to  haye  been  put  on  record  ages  before  the 
eyents  in  which  their  fulfilment  may  be  read,  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a 
glass, — there  is  enough  of  this,  after  eyery  hayoc  their  criticisms  can  make 
or  pretend,  to  found  an  argument  of  the  diyine  origin  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  is  perfectly  conclusiye  and  impregnable.  Wnateyer  mysteries  may 
be  thrown  around  other  lines  of  prooi,  and  howeyer  they  may  become  com- 
plicated by  the  intromissions  of  learning  and  science  yrith  the  apologetic 
argument  generally,  here  is  one  medium  of  proof  perfectly  comprehensible 
by  eyery  family  circle  in  the  land,  from  the  parents  down  to  the  children 
who  haye  learned  to  read.  They  are  entitled  to  deriye  from  it  a  "  full 
assurance"  of  conyiction  :  and  no  sophistry  in  the  world  can  take  exception 
to  the  position  they  take  up,  when  uiey  say  : — ^This  proves  to  us  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  (Jod ;  and  thit  being  proved^  no  difficulties^ 
arising  in  quarters  with  which  we  are  not  familiar,  can  possibly  disprove 
it.  That  is  a  lo^cally  and  scientifically  impregnable  position  ;  and  it  is  a 
yery  admirable  seryice  which  thus  enables  the  "  common  people  gladly  " 
to  get  hold  of  and  master  an  unanswerable  line  of  proof  in  the  eyidences 
of  diyine  reyelation  This  our  author  has  admirably  well  accomplished. 
We  agree  with  him  in  the  hope  that  his  yolume  "  may  be  found  not  only 
enitable  to  intelligent  readers  of  Holy  Scripture  generally,  but  also  specially 
useful  to  Christian  parents  and  to  Sabbath-school  teachers  of  adult  classes. 
It  is  well  fitted  to  be  so,  and  we  trust  it  will  haye  a  large  circulation,  ^u. 

Frank  Oldfidd ;  or,  Lost  and  Found.  A  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Smethcote.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  New  York.    1870. 

When  we  read  "A  Prize  Temperance  Tale"  on  the  brightly  coloured, 
plentifully  gilded  boards  of  any  book,  we  know  what  to  expect.    The  actors 
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we  are  prepared  to  find,  sooner  or  later,  reprobates,  respectable  persons 
who  have  become  such,  or  reprobates  who  become  respectable  bj  joining 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union  and  taking  the  pledge.  As  often  as  a  new  cha- 
racter is  introduced,  we  have  our  suspicions  aroused :  there  is  either  a 
strong  smell  of  ardent  spirits  diffused  in  their  company,  or  there  is  some- 
thing unaccountable  in  their  behaviour,  which  is  cleared  up  by  the  discovery 
that  they  are  secretly  given  to  intemperance.  The  fairer,  more  attractive, 
and  spotless  the  hero  is  at  the  outset,  the  darker,  more  repulsive,  and 
spotted,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  his  character  will  become  by  the  time 
the  tale  ends;  and  the  entire  plot  of  the  story  hinges  upon  and  hanes  toother 
by  means  of  drinking  customs,  drunken  frolics,  and  the  drunkard's  misery. 

"  Frank  Oldfield"  is  no  exception  to  the  general  run  of  such  tales.  Hie 
very  first  character  we  are  introduced  to,  at  the  opening  page,  is  a  woman, 
''the  regularity  of  whose  features  shewed  that  she  h»l  once  been  good- 
looking,  but  from  whose  face  every  trace  of  beauty  had  been  scorched  oat 
by  intemperance."  Then  when  we  come  to  the  hero  of  the  story,  as 
described  in  the  fourth  chapter,  we  tremble  when  we  read  of  his  open, 
generous,  handsome  face — laughing  blue  eyes— rich,  brown,  curlins  hair 
— joyous,  confiding  voice — and  thorough  openness  and  freedom  in  aU  that 
he  did.  We  are  sorrv  Frank  is  so  good-looking,  and  so  capable  of  '*  draw- 
ing all  the  cords  of  the  heart,"  for  we  greatly  fear  he  will  become  a  wreck 
and  a  heartbreak.  And  he  does  so  ver^  speedily.  He  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  the  chapter  entitled  ''A  Miserable  Death";  and  then  his  eyes 
elittar  with  an  unnatural  light,  his  cheeks  are  deeply  flushed  with  fever 
heat,  and  his  hair,  that  mother's  pride  in  former  oays,  waves  wildly  over 
his  forehead." 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  neutral  tints  and  shading  in  the  charac- 
ters, and  of  anything  like  quiet,  ordinary  everyday  incident  in  the  plot, 
this  prize  temperance  tale  is  above  the  average  of  such  productions,  and  has 
merit  of  a  certain,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order. 

There  is  a  breadth  in  the  canvass,  and  a  refreshing  breeziness  in  the 
atmosphere,— pit  life  in  Lancashire,  life  on  board  ship,  and  colonial  life  in 
the  bush  are  all  dealt  with  by  the  writer  as  he  traces  the  steps  and  fortunes 
of  Frank  Oldfield,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  cUicu  Jacob  Poole ;  there  are  now 
and  again  touches  of  description  which  prove  the  reverend  tale-writer  to 
possess  considerable  appreciation  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic ;  while 
throughout  the  tale  there  breathes  an  earnest  Christian  purpose.  The 
point  against  which  the  Smethcote  rector  evidently  desires  to  direct  his 
strongest  battery,  is  the  danger  of  any  position  in  reference  to  intoxicating 
drink  short  of  total  abstinence  and  of  pledged  abstinence.  "  The  pledge, 
the  whole  pledge,  nothing  but  the  pledge,"  might  be  his  motto  more  ap- 
propriately, perhaps,  than  the  one  he  has  chosen,  "  Nothing  extenuate,  or 
set  down  aught  in  malice." 

The  three  adjudicators  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  Union  selected 
this  tale  as  the  one  entitlea,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  first  prize  of  £100. 
Our  abjudication  is  that  the  prize  tale  is  worthv  of  a  favourable  reception  at 
the  hands  of  all  promoters  of  temperance,  and  of  endeavours  to  secure  its 
extensive  circulation  on  the  part  of  those  who  regard  total  abstinence  as 
the  only  position  of  safety  in  reference  to  intemperance  and  its  accompany- 
ing miseries. 

On  the  Reason  of  Faiths  to  which  are  addedj  A  Modest  Inquiry ^  Whether 
Regeneration  or  JustiJicaHon  has  the  Precedency  in  the  orider  of  Nature ; 
awS  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Ood^s  Act  in  Justification.  By 
Thomas  Haltburtok.  A  New  Edition  carefully  revised.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Halyburton  ^nd  William  Cunningham  are  beyond  question  the  two 
greatest  theologians  that  the  church  of  Christ  in  Scotland  has  produced. 
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In  Haljburton,  of  whom  we  now  speak  more  particalarlj,  a  combination 
of  boning  piety  and  intensely  analytic  intellectual  power  qualified  him  for 
taking  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the  scientific  theolodans  of  the 
choreh  catholic ;  and  his  pen  produced  nothing  finer  than  uie  treatises 
which  Messrs  Nisbet  &  Co.  have  rendered  valuable  service  by  reproducing 
in  the  present  edition.    A  complete  edition  of  Halyburton's  works  was 
pnhlisbed  many  years  ago  by  Messrs  Blackie  &  Sons  of  Glasgow,  with  an 
^Bsay  on  his  Life  and  Writings  by  the  late  Dr  Robert   Bums.    That 
Tolume,  we  presume,  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.    It  contains  the 
well-known  series  of  practical  discourses  entitled,  tne  "  Great  Concern  of 
Sdvatbn;"  the  eminently  intellectual  and  powerful  treatise,  so  much 
fsteemed  at  the  time,  and  in  all  the  essentials  of  the  argument  incapable 
of  being  put  out  of  date,  on  "  Natural  Relirfon  Insufficient,  and  Repealed  Re- 
ligion Necessary  ;"  his  very  rich  and  beautifully  evangelical  "  Communion 
Sermons;"  and  his  "Memoirs,"  than  which  a  more  powerful  delineation  of 
intense  and  valid  spiritual  experience  and  consciousness  has  never  been 
giTen  to  the  church.    Strange  to  say,  while  the  title  page  of  the  collected 
works  makes  mention  of  all  these  productions  of  the  author's  sanctified 
genius,  it  does  not  specify  any  of  the  three  very  remarkable  essays  which 
ue  presented  in  the  handsome  little  volume  before  us.     Not  that  these 
essays  are  omitted  in  the  book  itself ;  for,  many  years  ago,  we  made  our 
first  acqoaintance  with  them  there,  but  probably  at  that  time  it  was  thought 
less  necessary  on  the  part  of  publishers  to  call  special  attention  to  them, 
because  the  study  of  accurate  and  scientific  theology  was  then  at  a  low 
ebb.    They  form  the  portion,   however,  of  Halyburton's  works  to  which 
the  theologian  will  award  the  palm  of  manifest  superiority  and  undying 
yalae.    The  **  Rea.son  of  Faith,"  profoundly  attractive  and  suggestive  by 
its  very  title,  is  by  far  the  ablest  treatise  in  existence  on  the  self- evidencing 
power,  or  Divine  self-luminousness,  of  Holy  Scripture.    In  no  respect  less 
profound  than  John  Owen's  somewhat  lumberous  treatment  of  that  topic, 
It  greatly  excels  in  literary  treatment  and  logical  arrangement,  while  occa- 
sionally it  breaks  out  into  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.    Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  Halybnrton  will  thank  us,  we  are  per- 
saaded,  for  producing  the  foUowing  passage  : — 

"  This  Light,  whereby  the  written  Word  evidences  its  divine  origin,  is  the 
impress  of  the  majesty,  authority,  omniscHcnce,  truth,  wisdom,  holiness, 
justice,  grace,  and  mercy  of  God,  stamped  upon  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Steaming  on  the  minds  of  believers,  and  affecting  them  with  such  a  sense  of 
^ose  p^ections,  both  in  the  sublimity  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  majestic 
Q^woer  becoming  the  Most  High,  as  fully  satisfies  them  that  God  is  the 
speaker.  More<»ver,  the  impressions  which  are  stamped  upon  the  matter, 
feng  conveyed  by  the  Wora  only,  do  combine  with  those  that  are  made  by 
^  manner,  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Scrip- 
tares.  The  Word  of  God,  by  a  manifestation  of  the  truth,  that  scorns  the 
uts  of  insinuation  by  fair  and  enticing  words  and  artificial  argumentation, 
with  the  like  confessions  of  weakness,  that  are  in  all  human  writings,  com- 
mends itself  to  the  conscience,  dives  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart, 
^ni<le0,  teaches,  directs,  determines,  and  judges,  in  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  great  God.  And  when  it  thus  enters,  the  soul  is  so  filled  with  the 
j'ght  of  the  glory  of  those  perfections,  that  it  is  constnuned  to  cry  out,  The 
Tokse  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

"  The  Power  whereby  the  Scripture  evidences  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
^  jost  the  authority  and  efficacy  which,  by  means  of  it.  He  exercises  over 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  men ;  working  in  them  divinely,  and  leaving 
opoQ  them  the  evident  marks  of  his  glorious  almighty  power.  It  enters  into 
the  conscience,  a  territory  exempt  from  the  authority  of  creatures,  and  subject 
to  God  alone.  It  awakens,  challenges,  convinces,  threatens ;  it  sets  the  oon- 
^enoe  a  roaring,  so  that  the  whole  creation  cannot  quiet  it  again.    It 
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oommands  a  calm ;  and  the  sea,  which  was  troubled  before,  is  stilled  so  that 
men  and  devUs  cannot  dbturb  its  repose.  It  enters  into  the  understanding; 
opens  its  eyes,  fills  it  with  a  dear,  purifying,  and  glorious  light,  imd  sets 
before  it  wonders  hitherto  undisoemed,  concerning  (lod,  oonoeming  our- 
selves, our  sin,  our  duty,  our  danger  and  relief;  conoemiug  the  works,  the 
ways,  the  counsels  and  purposes  of  the  Most  High.  It  sp^ks  to  the  will ; 
oonverts  it,  and  disengages  it  from  what  it  grasped  before,  so  firmly,  that  no 
art  or  force  of  eloquence,  no  argument,  fear,  or  hope,  could  make  it  quit  its 
hold.  It  turns  the  bent  of  the  will  another  way,  yea,  the  opposite  way ; 
and  causes  it  to  embrace,  with  open  arms,  what  nothing  before  oouldlnduoe 
it  to  look  at.  It  overcomes  the  strongest  ayerdon ;  making  the  will,  not 
only  to  go,  but  to  run,  after  that  which  it  hated  before ;  and  obstinately  to 
refuse  anything  else  offered  in  its  place.  It  enters  the  affections ;  raises 
them  from  the  earth,  and  gives  them  so  divine  a  touch,  that  although, 
through  their  fickle  nature,  they  may,  at  times,  be  carried  by  force  anoyier 
way,  yet  they  are  never  at  rest,  until  they  are  pointing  heavenward.  It 
comes  to  the  soul  that  is  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  unrelievable  distresses, 
refusing  comfort,  and  apparently  incapable  of  it :  nulls  it  out  of  the  luirrible 
pit  and  the  miry  day.  sets  its  feet  upon  a  rock,  fills  it  with  jojr,  yea^  makes 
it  exceeding  joyful,  although  all  its  outward  troubles  may  continue,  or  even 
increase.  It  enters  into  the  soul  that  was  the  willing  slave  of  reigning 
lusts ;  tries  and  condemns  those  powerful  criminals,  and  causes  tiie  soul  to 
throw  off  their  yoke,  and  to  join  in  executing  the  sentence  npon  them. 
Now  when  the  power  of  the  Word  is  thus  felt,  how  can  the  soul  do  otherwise, 
than  fall  down  and  acknowledge  that  God  is  in  it  of  a  truth?" 

This  essay  is  additionally  valuable  for  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  rationalism  of  Locke,  on  whom,  indeed,  our  modem  rationalists 
fall  back,  in  the  last  resort,  as  their  real  master  aad  the  founder  of  thdr 
school.  But  it  is  especially  valuable  as  searching  out,  and  positing,  and 
establishing,  and  defending  the  real  "  reason,'*  or  formsl  ground,  on  which 
we  assent  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  Qod.  He  shevrs,  with 
marvellous  clearness,  that  that  ground  or  formal  reason  is  not  (1.)  The 
authority  of  any  man  or  church  ;  nor  (2.)  The  rational  arguments  whereby 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  demonstrated  against  atheists ;  nor 
(3.)  Miracles  ;  nor  (4.)  Any  secret  intimation  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  disdnct 
from  the  written  Word,  assuring  us  that  it  is  the  Word  of  Qod ;  nor  (5.) 
The  authority  of  any  particular  proposition  of  Scripture,  bearing  testimony 
to  all  the  rest ;  nor  (o.)  The  fact  that  its  doctrines  are  suit&le  to  our 
natural  notions  of  Qod,  and  adapted  to  our  necessities,  desires,  and 
capacities ;  nor  (7.)  That  Qod  hath  by  his  Spirit  wrought  faith  in  ua,  and 
thereby  enabled  us  to  receive  them,  fiut  the  (^rmal  reason  of  our  obliga- 
gation  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  to  receive  them  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  ground  on  which  we  so  receive  them,  is  the  authority  of  the  God 
of  truth  speaking  in  them,  evidencing  itself,  by  its  own  light  and  power, 
to  our  faith  when  duly  exercised  about  them. 

No  true  student  of  theology,  we  presume,  can  read  these  statements 
without  seeing  to  how  subtle  and  conclusive  a  search  Halyburton  has  Bah- 
jeoted  this  most  important  question.  Thejiflh  of  his  exduded  grounds 
may  especially  be  pomted  to  with  confidence,  as  an  instance  of  his  surpris- 
ing keenness  of  iutollectual  and  analytic  power ;  and  the  entire  treatise 
bears  testimony  to  it  throughout.  It  is  a  treatise,  moreover,  whidh  is 
peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  present  time.  The  pretensions  of  Rome  to 
infallibihty  are  not  always  rejected  with  intelligent  scorn.  Many,  we 
fear,  abject  them  on  grounds  which  imply  that  no  infaUibU  oertaint^  in 
Divine  things  is  attainable  at  alL  It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  that  gives 
any  prima  fade  aspect  of  possible  reasonableness  to  pi^pal  pretension.  And 
met  on  such  a  ground.  Home  will  hold  her  own,  and  even  in  a  sense  will 
deserve  to  do  so.    Protestantism,  if  able  to  hold  the  field^  most  hold  it  on 
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the  ground  of  the  tme  infallibilitj,  the  infallibility  of  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  Gk)d,  the  fitness  of  the  Word  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  commend 
infallibly  to  rightly  exercised  minds  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  true  aud 
liyely  oracles  of  the  living  God.  In  this  view,  we  consider  the  republication 
of  tms  treatise  as  at  present  most  eminently  seasonable.  No  true  theo- 
logian, and  no  student  of  theology  aspiring  to  the  name  of  a  theologian, 
can  fail  to  appreciate  and  respond  to  its  charm.  It  is  distinguished  by 
snbtilty,  br^th,  lucidity,  brevity,  and  completeness ;  in  fact,  by  every 
characteristic  that  marks  the  hand  of  an  immortal  master  of  a  science. 
And  the  two  remarkable  essays  in  relation  to  justification  are  mostly  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms.  We  know  of  nothing  more  profound  aud 
satisfactory  than  that  which  investigates  the  relation  between  regeneration 
and  justification.  No  well-instructed  scribe  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  can  avoid  feeling  his  masterv  of  those  mysteries  of  which  he  is  a 
steward,  other  than  greatly  enlarged  hj  a  careful  study  of  it ;  while  the 
exact  nature  and  import  of  God's  act  m  justification  is  in  the  third  and 
closing  essay,  set  forth  with  a  warmth  and  evangelical  charm  which  con- 
trasts most  favourably  with  the  fri^dity  with  which,  arising  perhaps  from 
its  being  a  judicial  transaction,  justification  has  hj  man^  evangelical 
-writers  been  too  often  presented.  We  have  sufficiently  indicated  our 
appreciation  of  this  little  golden  volume,  and  we  trust  it  will  have  a  circula- 
tion in  some  measure  worthy  of  its  renown,  and  never  cease  to  be  esteemed 
by  the  most  influential  preachers  of  our  land.  /m. 

Scenes  and  Interviews  toith  the  Risen  Saviour,  Being  a  Sequel  to  the  "  Voices 
Jrom  the  Cross.'*  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Grierson,  D.D.,  Minister,  Errol. 
Second  Edition.    Edinburgh  :  J.  Maclaren.    1869. 

Wo  are  inclined  to  think  this  latest  book  of  Dr  Grierson 's  his  best.  All 
his  books  are  characterised  by  simplicity,  purity,  and  elegance  of  style,  and 
this  one  not  least  so.  It  may  be  that  an  additional  charm  is  lent  to  this 
last,  by  the  propriety  of  the  author's  characteristic  style,  to  the  subject  of 
this  volume.  The  quiet  grace  and  the  somewhat  copious  eloquence,  are 
well  fitted  to  brins  out  the  character  of  the  post-resurrection  scenes  in  the 
gospel  history.  It  may  be  also,  that  the  circumstauces  and  the  duration 
of  tne  author's  own  ministry  have  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  treating  this 
delightful  theme.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  there  breathed  through  these 
chapters  something  of  the  beauty  of  that  charming  rural  life,  and  leisurely 
piety,  and  ripened  pastoral  experience,  with  which  his  lot  in  providence 
has  inade  him  so  familiar.  One  passage,  too  long  to  quote  in  this  brief 
notice,  where  the  feelings  of  a  communicant  in  the  reminiscence  of  past 
seasons  of  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Lord,  and  with  his  loved  ones  in 
the  Lord,  are  described  with  great  felicity,  will  illustrate  wliat  we  mean. 
The  preface  introduces  this  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  with  these  notice- 
able words,  "  The  date  at  which  this  is  done,  {he  fiftieth  anniversary,  as  it 
has  singularly  happened  of  the  author's  ordination,  impressively  reminds 
him  both  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  honouring  him  to  labour  so 
long  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  solemn  account  which  he 
most  ere  lon^have  to  render."  A  term  of  service  in  the  ministry  so  pro- 
longed is  in  itself  a  special  talent.  From  the  summit  of  such  a  rising  pile 
of  years,  as  has  been  happily  remarked,  the  li^ht  of  the  word  of  life  foith- 
f a%  held  forth  and  kept  burning,  shines  with  commanding  advantage. 
To  the  use  of  that  talent  Dr  Grierson  has  been  true.  The  light  is  un- 
dimmed.  Neither  the  natural  nor  the  spiritual  force  is  abated.  In  these 
lectures  he  expatiates  on  the  interviews  of  the  risen  Saviour  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  on  the  instructions  and  commands  communicated  to  them  with  a 
zest  fitted  to  bring  out  the  undying  freshness  of  that ''  everlasting''  gospel 
which  it  has  been  so  long  his  own  privilege  to  proclaim. 
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In  itsgraphio  narrative  power  the  book  reminds  us  of  Dr  Hanna,  whose 
Yolnme  on  the  same  subject  was  preceded  by  the  earlier  edition  of  this  one. 
A  more  homely  and  practical  style  of  application,  however,  characterises 
the  present  treatment  of  it.  indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  better 
specimen  of  the  quiet  homiletic  mode  of  treating  the  gospel  nuratives 
than  some  of  these  lectures  afford.  We  would  particularly  specify  those 
on  Mary  Magdalene,  on  Thomas,  on  the  scene  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
on  the  words,  *•  Lo,  1  am  with  you  alway."  This  last  is  especially  excellent 
in  its  working  out  of  the  theme  for  CiiTistian  edification  and  comfort.  A 
brief  passage  in  the  first  mentioned  lecture  following  the  account  of  Mary 
mourning  the  removal  of  her  master's  body,  presents  itself  as  quotable : — 

"  From  her  case,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  in  proportion  to  the  love  which 
we  have  cherished  toward  every  object,  will  oe  the  sorrow  which  we  feel 
when  bereaved  of  it.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  so  long  as  we  entertain  only 
partial  and  mistaken  views  of  the  Saviour's  character,  our  love  may 
possibly  be  ardent,  but  our  faith  can  never  be  such  as  to  afford  as  consola- 
tion or  peace.  When  the  mind  is  not  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  firmly  stayed  on  Him  in  the  exercise  of  a  comprehensiTe 
faith,  the  perplexities,  disappointments,  and  sorrows  which  overtake  will 
be  in  danger  of  overwhelming  us.  The  state  of  agitation,  grief,  and 
apprehension  into  which  we  may  happen  to  be  thrown  by  the  unexpected 
events  of  Divine  Providence  is  calculated  to  hinder  us  from  perceiving 
those  very  sources  of  comfort,  and  those  very  means  of  support  and  de- 
liverance which  still  remain  to  us,  and  which  are  even  at  the  moment  so 
nearly  vnthin  our  reach.  Many  a  believing  soul,  though  weak  in  the 
faith,  has  been  so  much  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  under  the  hiding  of  his 
heavenly  Father's  countenance,  and  has  been  so  completely  bowed  down 
under  tne  consciousness  of  being  deprived  of  all  sensible  comfort,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  very  intimations  which  were  presented  to  him, 
that  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  that  the  daylight  was  at  hand.  As  we 
are  incapable  of  seeing  distinctly  through  our  tears,  or  of  breathing  with 
the  usual  regularity  when  sobbing  with  grief,  so  are  we  often  incapable  of 
realising  the  gracious  presence  of  Him  who  is  in  all  cases  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.  .  .  .  The  earth  needs  the  clouds  and  the  rain 
as  well  as  the  sunshine.  It  needs  to  be  refreshed  with  showers  as  well  as 
to  be  cheered  with  light  and  revived  with  heat.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  rain  altogether,  hence  we  complain  that,  daring  the 
time  of  its  falling,  the  face  oTthe  sun  wss  hid  from  our  view.  It  is  surely 
nothing  wonderful  that  He,  who  was  *'  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,"  should  sometimes  subject  even  those  whom  He  loves,  nay, 
because  He  loves  them,  to  such  sorrows  as  may  make  them  feel  that  this 
is  not  the  place  of  their  rest.  They  are  not  yet  in  heaven,  though  He  is. 
It  is  enough  that  their  present  treatment  and  experience  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  them  for  being  at  last  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

Another  feature  of  these  lectures,  passing  beyond  mere  narrative  treat- 
ment, besides  this  one  of  practical  deduction,  is  the  clear  outline  of 
Christian  doctrine  here  and  there  suggested  by  the  narrative,  or  by  the 
utterances  of  our  Lord  in  the  course  of  it.  These  are  necessarily  con- 
densed, and  somewhat  incomplete.  We  could  have  desiderated  for  example 
some  discussion  of  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  body,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  statements  about  it  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
genendly.  It  is  passed  with  little  more  than  an  allusion.  Another 
subject  which  might  have  well  fitted  into  the  plan  of  the  book  is  the 
testimony  of  some  of  these  post-resurrection  appearances  in  favour  of  a 


distinction  purposely  conferred  by  the  risen  Redeemer  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  hght  thence  shed  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
""  *       "  '  "  *     '   to  DO  passed  in  sOen 

IS  impossible  to  exhai 
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This  point  appears,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  to  oe  passed  in  sOence. 
But,  of  course,  these  are  directions  in  which  it  vras  impossible  to  exhaust 
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the  field.    On  the  promise  of  the  Hol^  Ghost,  and  on  the  institution  of 
Baptism,  the  treatment  is  full  and  satisfactory. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in. commending  this  careful  and  useful  volume 
to  our  readers. 

Stepping  Heavenward.    By  E.  Prentiss.     Golden  Ladder  Series.    London 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1870. 

We  can  hardly  conceiye  a  more  difficult  task  than  that  E.  Prentiss  has 
set  herself  to  in  the  writing  of  this  story.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pages  of  extracts  from  a  young  lady's  journal,  extending  from  the  year  of 
grace  1831  to  that  of  1858, — these  form  the  contents  of  the  entire  volume ! 
It  would  require  no  ordinary  amount  of  literary  and  fictional  skill  to  impart 
interest  to  such  reading  as  this,  and  to  sustain  the  interest  supposing  it  to 
be  imparted.  We  cannot  congratulate  £.  Prentiss  upon  any  marked  success 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  her  self-imposed  task.  Her  heroine- 
Catherine  Mortimer — passes  through  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  ordinary 
stages  of  a  young  ladv's  career  from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  from  flirta- 
tion to  courtship,  and  from  courtship  to  ''  the  warmth  of  a  double  life,'' 
as  our  laureate  poet  terms  it.  On  her  own  shewing,  she  is  an  uncomfort- 
ably clever  girl,  who  can  bs^j  smart  and  sharp  things,  ask  very  awkward 
questions,  and  make  herself  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  those  who  give  her 
real  or  imaginary  offence ;  to  us  she  appears  to  be  simply  a  person  of 
impressible  temperament,  hasty  temper,  kindly  feelings,  and  awkward 
manners,  but  with  nothing  so  overpowering  in  her  ori^naUty  or  wit  as  to 
cause  us  to  feel  compassion  for  Dr  Elliot,  to  whom  she  is  unjustifiably  rude 
on  the  occasion  of  uieir  first  interview,  but  whose  wife  she  ultimately 
becomes. 

While  there  are  not  wanting  some  elements  of  interest  in  the  story,  the 
form  into  which  the  writer  has  cast  it  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  call  it 
attractive ;  and  we  suspect  even  its  young  lady  readers,  once  they  get  past 
the  entries  in  the  journal  which  record  the  breaking  off  the  engagement 
with  Charles  Underbill,  with  the  letters  that  passed  upon  that  occasion, 
and  those  that  detail  the  steps  in  the  successful  courtship  of  the  New  York 
Dr,  will  be  found  skipping  not  a  few  of  the  journal-extracts  that  follow. 

That  mention  of  New  xork  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  we  had  made 
some  progress  in  our  reading  before  we  made  the  discovery  that  the  story 
is  an  American  one.  There  is  no  intimation  of  this  on  the  title  page, — 
the  introductory  quotations  are  from  Wordsworth,  Rutherford,  Leighton, 
and  Augustine ;  it  is  only  when  the  erratic  journalist  condescends  to 
localise  as  well  as  date  an  entry  that  we  learn  on  what  side  of  the  Atlantic 
she  was  "  raised." 

Preaching ;  Its  Properties,  Place,  and  Power.  An  Address  to  Students  of 
Divinity.  By  Charles  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Published  by 
request.    Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren,  Princes  Street.     1870. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  tract  is  not  to  treat  of  the  great  themes 
which  constitute  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  all  important  as  they  are, — 
Christ  crucified ;  sin  and  Christ ;  ruin  and  salvation ;  repentance  toward 
God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  limits  himself  to  the 
form,  in  contradistinction  to  the  matter.  The  tract,  thus  limited  as  to  the 
topics  which  it  handles,  is  replete  with  suggestions  of  the  greatest  practical 
value,  and  may  be  read  with  profit,  not  only  by  students  of  theology  but  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  who,  when  actually  encountering  the  duties  and 
difficulties  of  the  pastoral  office,  in  dealing  with  the  understandings,  con- 
fidences, and  hearts  of  men,  feel  more  frequently  the  necessity  of  a  guide 
than  the  mere  theological  student.    What  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
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address  is,  that  it  contains  the  results  of  the  ezperiMice  of  a  Christian 
pastor  who  has  "  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine  "  for  the  period  of 
thir^-two  years,  partly  in  Glasgow  and  partly  in  Edinburgh. 

We  are  often  told  in  the  present  day  that  the  power  of  the  |>iilpit  is 
gone,  and  that  the  press  has  taken  its  place.  Dr  Brown's  obeenutions  on 
this  point  are  so  just  as  well  as  so  suitable  to  the  times  that  we  shall  hoe 
quote  the  passage  entire  : — **  I  belieye  that  this  whole  allegation  about  the 
power  of  tne  pulpit  being  gone  is  baseless.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  gone. 
The  power  of  a  neat  little  manuscript  carried  to  the  pulpit,  and  prettily 
read, — that  is  gone.  Oh  never  attempt,  by  the  reading  of  a  little  mftnu- 
script  book  in  the  pulpit,  to  compete  with  the  Tolumee  whidh^iasoe  from 
shall  be  ml 


the  press,  or  you  shall  be  miserably  cast  in  the  competition.  But  oarrj  to 
the  pulpit  a  different  thing  aUog€ther,^euny  to  it  well-digested  thoQi^ts, 
with  suitable  words  to  express  them, — written  in  yoor  inmost  soul,  and  if 
needful  also  in  your  manuscript, — Uioughts  and  words  whereirith  to  stir 
the  souls  of  your  hearers  to  their  inmost  depths ;  wherewith  to  hold  loTi^ 
intercourse  with  them,  and  teU  them  what  God  has  been  telling  yoo ;  mad 
both  you  and  they  shail  find  that  the  pulpit  still  wields  a  power  aitogetber 
its  own.  As  for  the  press,  I  am  confident  that  in  this  age  of  rapid  com- 
munication and  ceaseless  living  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  books  are  oot 
actually  read  to  any  such  extent  as  is  apt  to  be  imagined.'* 

From  his  frequent  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  theaddrees,  theaalbor 
is  concerned,  as  if  it  presented  a  certain  appeaianoe  of  egotism.  Qis 
feeling  is,  we  think,  wlK)lly  groundless.  On  readine  tibe  ad<&eaB  we  ivere 
struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  assumption,  or  of  the  dictatorial,  and  with 
the  free,  frank,  and  easy  manner  which  its  whole  tone  and  style  bespeak. 

Bishops  and  Clergy  of  other  Days ;  or,  the  Lives  of  two  Reformers  and  ikree 
Puritans.  By  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Ryli,  R  A.,  Vicar  of  Stradbroke,  Saffolk. 
London :  William  Hunt  &  Co.    1868. 

We  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  notice  tliis 
excellent  production.  Our  only  apologv  is,  that  looking  only  to  its  un- 
promising title,  we  had  laid  it  aside  and  forgotten  it.  On  re-opening  the 
volume,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  contaius  admirable 
sketches  of  Bishops  Hooper  and  Latimer,  together  with  three  of  our 
Puritan  Divines,  Samuel  Ward,  Richard  Beater,  and  William  GomalL 
These  are  all  executed  with  equ^  fidelity  and  impartiality.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Nonconformists,  the  worthy  and  respected  author  manifests, 
not  merely  superiority  to  all  prejudice,  but  that  cordial  and  brotherly 
spirit  which  recognises  in  them  the  faitiiful  and  devoted  servants  of  our 
common  Lord,  and  men  who  might  have  retained  their  place  in  the  Chim^h 
of  England,  had  the^  not  been  compelled  by  a  tyrannical  edict  to  conform 
to  certain  rites  which  they  conscientiously  condemned.  In  his  introdac- 
tion,  Mr  Ryle  has  dven  an  admirable  exposure  of  the  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion vented  by  Dr  Littledale  against  the  whole  body  ofour  Reformers  in  a 
lecture,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  sample : 
''  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  St  Just,  Couthon,  and  the  like,  merit  quite 
as  much  admiration  and  respect  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper, 
and  the  others  who  happened  to  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  worsted  in  a  struggle 
wherein  they  meant  to  serve  their  adversaries  as  they  were  served  them- 
selves." In  the  same  spirit  he  attacks  honest  Fox  the  martyrologist, 
charging  him  with  mendacity,  and  his  book  with  being  "  a  magazine  of 
lyin^  bigotry."  If  such  rabid  and  reckless  hostility  to  the  cause  of  true 
religion  prevails,  as  we  fear  it  does,  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the 
Anglican  clergy,  we  may  have  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  to  fight  oret 
again.  Meanwhile  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  such  bare-faced  per- 
versions of  oar  national  historv  should  be  met  by  a  calm  and  vreU  authen- 
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ticated  re-exhibition  of  the  truth.  And  this  we  hare  in  the  volome  before 
OS.  Bj  qaotations  from  a  long  list  of  witnesses,  beginning  with  Archbishop 
Parker  and  ending  with  Macaulaj  and  Fronde,  Mr  Rjle  has  established 
bejond  all  question  the  trustiworthiness  of  the  venerable  Fox.  This 
introduction,  together,  with  his  sketches  of  the  Reformers  should,  we 
would  humbly  but  earnestly  suggest,  be  reprinted  in  a  small  and  cheaper 
form,  and  scattered  broadcast,  and,  we  should  hope  gratuitously,  oyer 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  Much  as  we  admire  his  portruts  of 
the  Puritans,  we  think  that  in  such  an  edition  they  might  be  warrantably 
omitted  to  give  wings  and  a  wider  scope  to  that  part  of  the  volume  whicn 
more  immediately  affects  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven :  The  Lord's  Prayer  Explained  and  lUusf rated.  A 
Book  for  the  Young.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Wimon,  M  A.,  Barclay  Church, 
Edinburgh.    London :  James  Nbbet  &  Co.    Third  Edition.    1870; 

Of  story  books  for  the  young  we  have  enough  and  to  spare ;  but  of  pul- 
pit addresses  to  the  young  our  stock  is  scanty.  John  Todd,  of  America, 
and  Dr  Edmond,  of  London,  have  rendered  good  service  in  this  department 
of  religions  literature ;  and  Mr  Wilson  has  won  for  himself  an  honourable 
position  alongside  of  these  cupbearers  to  the  little  ones.  His  former 
volume,  '^  The  Golden  Fountain ;  or,  Bible  Truth  Unfolded,*'  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  to  reach  young 
hearers  in  a  way  fitted  to  secure  their  attention  aod  elicit  their  interest. 
Aod  this  most  recent  product  of  Mr  Wilson's  pen  is  certainly  not  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessor  in  aptness  of  iDustratlon,  simplicity  of  style,  and 
skill  in  handling  what  is  explained  and  illustrated.  Having  occasion  to 
make  use  of  the  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  model  praver — 
that  of  Adolph  Saphir — at  the  time  we  were  re-reading  Mr  Wilson's 
volume  with  a  view  to  this  notice,  we  found  that  the  addresses  of  the 
Edinburgh  minister  in  no  way  suffered  from  being  thus  placed  alongjside  of 
the  London  preacher's  singularly  fresh  and  suggestive  lectures. 

The  twelve  addresses  which  compose  the  volume  were,  it  is  stated  in  the 
preface,  originally  delivered  to  the  young  people  of  the  author's  congrega- 
tion and  mission  district,  at  their  quarterly  gatherings  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  fact  will  impart  an  additional  value  to  them  in  the  estimate  of  our 
clerical  readers.  As  all  who  have  made  the  attempt  can  testify,  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  prepare  a  sermon  for,  and  deliver  it  to,  the  youn^.  Those  who 
require  to  make  the  attempt  may  gather  many  a  valuaole  hint  as  to  how 
to  go  about  it  by  observing  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done,  with  no 
sniiul  measure  of  success,  by  the  minister  of  the  Barclay  Church.  At  a 
time  when  the  attention  of  ministers,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  of  all 
who  love  the  little  ones,  is  being  directed  to  the  practical  working  of  day 
services  for  children  as  a  hitherto  neglected  department  of  home  mission 
work,  we  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  to  such  the  perusal  and  study 
of  these  addresses  as  the  surest  way  of  acquainting  themselves  as  to  what 
ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  nature  and  style  of  ine  address  at  such  ser- 
vices, if  they  are  to  prove  both  rivetting  and  instructive.  The  fact  that  a 
third  edition  of  the  work  has  been  called  for  speaks  to  the  acceptance  it 
baa  already  met  with,  and  the  still  widening  circle  of  readers,  young  and 
adult,  which  it  is  securing  for  its  pleasant  pages. 

The  Psalms :  Their  History ^  Teachings^  and  Use.  By  William  Biknie, 
D.D.  London :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Paternoster  Row ;  Edinburgh, 
and  New  York.    1870. 

A  volume  produced  by  Br  Binnie,  will  always  repay  a  careful  perusal, 
both  from  the  excellence  of  its  matter  and  from  its  attractive  style.    The 
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volume  before  us  will  fully  sustain  the  author's  reputation  as  a  judidoos, 
trustworthy,  laborious,  learned,  and  eloquent  theolo^an. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  volume  is  not  that  it  is  a  Commentary  on 
the  Pi'alter  or  on  any  part  of  it,  but  that  it  consists  simply  of  discussions 
on  various  subjects  connected  with,  or  arising  out  of  it,  selected  for  their 
special  importance  with  a  view  to  their  fuller  elucidation,  and  thereby  to 
the  better  understanding  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  inspired  Word ; 
or  as  Tjndale  has  expressed  it,  it  is  intended  as  a  pathway  to  the  Psalta-. 
The  author  may  be  said  to  have  acted  as  a  pioneer  to  a  department  of  study 
better  known  in  Germany  than  in  our  own  country,  as  that  of  Biblical 
theology.  While  the  author  has  examined  aU  the  principal  works  written 
on  the  Psalms,  whether  in  German  or  in  English,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving 
to  his  volume  a  remarkable  degree  of  freshness,  and  has  adapted  it  to  the 
present  state  of  Scriptural  exegesis,  by  taking  up  and  confuting  the  forms 
assumed  in  the  present  day  by  the  ever-var^ng  forms  of  rationalistic 
objections.  Thus,  in  treating  of  the  Messianic  Psalms,  Dr  Binnie  com- 
mences with  stating  the  aspect  in  which  the  rationalists  of  the  pre-sent  day 
regard  this  position  of  the  psalter.  Unlike  the  infidels  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who,  without  hesitation,  would  have  denied  that  any  expectation  of  a 
coming  Messias  existed  among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  modern  rationalists,  lay- 
ing claim  to  a  high  biblical  scholarship,  and  loud  in  their  encomiums  on  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  works  ot  ancient  literature,  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  Messianic  anticipations  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
and  pervade  not  a  few  of  the  psalms.  Yet  modern  rationalists,  while 
admitting  this,  deny  that  these  anticipations  had  a  divine  origin,  or  that  any 
of  the  psalms  are  prophetic  of  the  advent  of  a  divine  person,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  psalter  is  the  production  of  supernatural  revelation. 

An  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  volume  may  be  formed  by  giving  a 
summary  of  the  contents,  which  consist  of  three  books : — ^I.  History  and 
Poetical  Structure  of  the  Psalms ;  II.  The  Theology  of  the  Psalms,  em- 
bracing Christ  in  the  Psalms,  Personal  Religion  in  the  Psalms,  Social  Re- 
ligion m  the  Psalms  ;  III.  Notices  respecting  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Church.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  work  is  equally  suitable  for  the 
private  Christian  and  for  the  theological  student. 


The  Witness  of  Chmtianity  to  Christ.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Young 
Men's  Association  of  the  Free  East  Church,  Aberdeen,  26th  January 
1870,  and  Published  at  their  request.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  CANDUsOy 
A.M.     Aberdeen  :  A.  &  R.  Milne. 

Wo  have  barely  time  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
admirable  address.  It  is  seldom  that  a  Young  Men*8  Assodation  is 
privileged  to  listen  to  a  lecture  fraught  with  so  much  original  thought,  and 
suggestive  reasoning.  Within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  an 
evening  address,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  speaker  to  enlarge  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done  on  the  various  points  of  his  theme ;  and  there 
is  a  compression  throughout,  which  demands,  as  it  certainly  deserves,  the 
close  attention  of  the  reader.  Taking  advantage  of  the  concessions  mad^ 
by  later  sceptics,  Mr  Candlish  has  constructed  one  of  the  happiest  arguments 
from  the  witness  of  Christianity  to  the  true  character  and  work  of  Christ. 
The  lucidity  and  force  of  the  argument  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
calmness,  the  modesty,  and  the  amiable  liberality  with  which  it  ia 
handled. 
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The  Scots  Worthies,  By  John  Howib.  From  the  Author's  Original 
Edition,  ReviseiLand  Corrected,  by  tho  Rev.  W.  H.  Carslow,  M.A., 
Helensburgh.  With  numerous  lUustrutions  on  wood.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.    1870. 

This  edition  is  to  be  completed  in  about  forty  weekly  parts  at  three  half- 
pence ;  or  iti  ten  monthly  parts  at  sixpence.  In  this  first  monthly  part 
just  published,  the  old-fashioned,  knd  grave-faced  original  of  John  Howie 
is  reproduced  in  all  the  glories  of  modern  typographv,  and  adorned  with 
tasteful  woodcuts.  All  the  later  editions  of  this  work  have  been  more  or 
less  garbled ;  in  that  by  M'Gavin  especially,  the  old  covenanter  of  Lochgoin 
is  made  to  speak  in  the  mealy-mouthed  accents  of  an  independent  preacher 
We  arc  glad  to  find  that  the  present  publishers  propose  in  this  edition  to 
give  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  original ;  not  even  excepting  we  hope  the 
concluding  chapter  on  ''  God's  judgments  upon  persecutors/'  which  proved 
far  too  strong  meat  to  be  served  up  by  former  editors,  but  which,  as  a 
record  of  the  times,  and  as  presenting  some  aspects  of  Providence,  not  even 
yet  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  is  surely  worth  preservation.  We  have 
heard  the  late  Hugh  Miller  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  "  Judgments  '* 
were  the  best  part  of  the  book,  but  in  this  he  may  have  been  singular. 


The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,    By  E.  De  Pressense,  D.D.     London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Paternoster  Row.    lo69. 

In  this  volume  the  eloquent  author  follows  up  his  former  treatise  on 
"  Jesus  Christ:  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work."  It  exhibits  the  same  remark- 
able power  of  investing  a  familiar  theme  with  the  charm  of  philosophic 
analysis  and  of  an  imaginative  style.  While  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves 
to  follow  the  ingenious  writer  into  all  his  conclusions,  none  can  fail  to 
admire  the  light  which  he  has  shed  on  several  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions now  occupying  the  attention  of  all  the  churches,  and  likely  to  issue 
soon  in  momentous  changes. 


The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark,  A  New  Translation,  with  Critical  Notes 
and  Doctrinal  Lessons.  By  Professor  J.  H.  Godwin,  New  College, 
London.    Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London. 

The  plan  of  this  work  commends  itself  in  many  ways.  The  leading 
features  of  it  are, — ^a  brief  but  comprehensive  Introduction,  taking  up  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospel,  the  date  of  its  composition,  its  relation  to  St  Peter, 
the  object  characteristics,  and  plan  of  the  work,  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  gospels ;  a  new  translation,  which  has  the  recommendation  of  not 
differing  unnecessarily  from  the  authorised  English  version  ;  the  summing 
up,  in  a  series  of  divisions  and  sections,  of  the  contents  of  the  passages 
included  in  these ;  critical  notes  on  each  verse ;  and  a  statement,  at  the 
close  of  each  section,  in  a  series  of  briefly  stated  propositions,  of  the  great 
lessons  which  the  passage  suggests.  Alike  to  general  readers  and  to  those 
engaged  in  conducting  aavanced  Bible  classes,  the  work  is  fitted  to  be  help- 
ful ;  the  general  tone  of  it  is  excellent,  and  while  there  is  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  several  controverted  points  with  which  it 
Dcoessarily  deals,  there  is  a  calmness  and  judiciousness  in  stating  the  argu 
ment  which  materially  helps  the  reader  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  regarding 
it.  There  is  no  ostentatious  display  of  scholarship,  or  show  of  references 
to  other  works,  the  author  contenting  himself  with  giving  the  results  of  his 
own  reading  and  study  in  a  clear  and  forcible  way. 
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The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  J.  P.  Langb,  D.D.,  and  the  R«t. 
F.  R  Fat.  Translated  from  the  German  bj  J.  F.  Hubst,  D.D.,  with 
additions  bj  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  and  the  Rer.  M.  B.  Riddls.  Edinburgh : 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.    1869. 

This  forms  one  of  the  volomes  of  ''A  Commentary  on  the  Holj 
Scriptares ;  critical,  doctrinal,  and  homiletioal,  with  specnal  r^srenoB  to 
ministers  and  students.  By  John  Peter  I^nge,  D.D.,  m  connection  with 
a  number  of  eminent  European  diyines.  'mnslated  from  the  German, 
and  edited,  with  additions,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  in  connection  with 
American  scholars  of  various  evangelical  denominations."  This  great 
Bibelwerk  when  completed  will  constitute  a  vast  storehouse  of  exegetiol, 
doctrinal,  and  practical  theology,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
church  of  Christ. 

The  volume  before  us,  by  itself,  is  a  work  of  immense  labour  and  leamiog. 
Dr  Lange  has  prepared  the  ezegetical  and  doctrinal  parts,  and  the  Rev.  F. 
R.  Fay,  his  son-in-law,  and  pastor  at  Crefeld,  Prussia,  the  homikticsl 
sections,  while  the  translators  and  editors  have  made  so  large  additions  as 
to  increase  the  German  edition  nearly  one-half.  Each  contributor  from 
the  judgment,  ability,  and  research,  with  which  he  has  performed  his  part 
has  proved  his  qualifications  for  his  difficult  and  responsible  task.  The 
introduction  by  Dr  Schaff  embraces  a  variety  of  topics,  elaborately  and 
eloquently  disoossed,  all  contributing  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Epistle  ;  and  from  the  numerous  quotations  from  other  commentators  witii 
which  the  volume  abounds,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Synopsis  CmUioorvm 
of  this  portion  of  the  inspired  Word. 

Grace  and  Truth,    By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Mackat,  M.D.,  HuU. 

In  reference  to  the  notice  of  this  publication  in  our  last,  we  are  mtiM 
to  state,  after  a  correspondence  with  the  author,  that  we  substantiauy  a^ree 
on  the  points  of  doctrine  there  referred  to,  and  find  that  our  animadversioni 
arose  form  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  his  modes  of  expression. 


The  following  Works  have  been  received,  just  as  we  were  going  to  press. 
We  regret  we  can  onlv  give  their  titles : — "  Stoughton's  Ecclesiastioal 
History  of  England  :  The  Church  of  the  Restoration."  2  vols.  Hodto 
and  Stoughton.  "  Wolfe's  Sermons  for  the  Times."  London :  Longmans, 
&Q.    "  Mairhead's  China  and  the  GospeL"    Nisbet  &  Co.,  London. 
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Art.  I. — Venice. 

1.  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic;  or^   Venice  Past  and  Present,    By  W.  II. 

Datenpost  Adaks.    London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    1869. 

2.  The  Stones  of  Venice.     By  John  Ruskin,  A.M.     Three    Yolames. 

London.     1851-1853. 

T7ENICE !  how  rich  in  associations,  how  eloquent  of  the  past, 
T  is  that  glorious  old  city  of  the  sea !  The  mingling  charms 
of  history,  poetry,  and  romance  gather  round  the  once  proud 
and  powerful,  but  now  fallen  and  impoverished,  "  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic."  Italy  is  the  country  of  magnificent  old  cities,  famed 
in  the  middle  ages,  aud  even  of  high  repute  in  modem  times. 
Of  these,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rome,  Venice  has  the 
most  splendid  history,  and  as  a  sight  is  the  most  attractive  at 
this  day.  It  is  scarcely  fair,  indeed,  to  compare  Rome,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  world,  with  any  other  European  city  of 
a  more  recent  date.  Like  Jerusalem,  Rome  has  a  unique 
character  among  the  cities  of  the  world,  and  a  historical 
interest  that  is  quite  unapproachable.  She  was  a  world-con- 
quering, world-renowned  city,  centuries  before  Paris  and  London 
had  crovmed  their  respective  rivers,  or  Venice  had  risen  like  a 
wondrous  exhalation  from  the  lagoon-girt  isles  of  the  Adriatic. 
But  leaving  the  great  city  of  the  Tiber  out  of  view,  we  find  no 
city  of  Italy  equal  in  interest  or  renown  to  Venice,  "the 
Rome  of  the  Ocean."  Naples,  the  largest  Italian  city  of  our 
day,  the  fair  Florence,  the  grand  Milan,  the  superb  Genoa, 
with  all  their  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  cannot  vie  in 
historic  splendour,  or  deathless  beauty,  with  that  marvellous 
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creation  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  that  rose  to  empire  by 
her  maritime  greatness.  Hence  the  traveller  in  Italy,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  history,  or  love  of  art,  eagerly  turns  aside  to 
visit  Venice,  where  he  can  see  in  fancy,  "  a  thousand  years  their 
cloudy  wings  expand,"  while  he  feasts  his  eyes  on  architectural 
glories,  and  revels  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  romance. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  August  1867,  that  we  first  realised 
a  golden  dream  of  youth  by  visiting  Venice  and  surveying  the 
stUl  brilliant  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  A  year  before, 
the  battle  of  Sadowa  had  shattered  the  power  of  Austria, 
and  restored  Venice,  with  the  circumjacent  province,  to  Italy. 
The  city  of  the  Doges,  for  whom  all  Italy  had  been  in  mourn- 
ing, was  rejoicing  in  her  new  found  freedom,  and  dreaming  of 
the  return  of  some  portion  of  her  former  prosperity.  It  was 
then  with  newly  awakened  hopes  and  sympathies  that  we 
rapidly  approached  Venice  by  the  magnificent  railway  which 
connects  that  city  with  Milan.  In  eight  hours  the  traveller 
who  starts  from  the  grand  capital  of  Lombardy,  reaches  the 
Adriatic  shore,  after  passing  Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
and  other  cathedraled  cities,  faff  of  glorious  architecture,  and 
rich  in  classic  or  romantic  associations.  As  he  whirls  across 
the  vast  and  fertile  Lombard  plain,  the  sunshine,  the  air,  and 
the  sky,  apart  from  the  lofty  works  of  man,  give  him  that  feeling 
of  Italy  which  Goethe  and  others  have  so  exquisitely  enjoyed 
and  described.  Verona  spoke  to  us  of  Shakespeare's  immortal 
creations ;  the  branch  line  to  Mantua  recalled  Virgil  and  his 
native  fields ;  the  towers  of  Padua,  which  we  saw  quite  near, 
summoned  up  Livy  with  his  "  pictured  page."  It  was  night 
before  we  approached  the  mysterious  city  of  the  sea.  As  our 
train  moved  along  the  straight,  low  bridge,  two  miles  in  length, 
that  now  connecte  Venice  with  the  mainland,  the  numerous 
twinkling  lights  that  seemed  to  flutter  like  fallen  stars  upon 
the  water,  had  a  marical  effect,  and  prepared  us  for  a  scene 
more  enchanting  and  more  real  than  any  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.  On  arriving  at  the  station,  we  soon 
got  into  a  gondola,  and  found  ourselves  afloat  upon  the  grand 
canal,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Rows  of  glorious  palaces 
on  either  hand,  each  of  them  "  a  romance  in  stone,"  laid  hold 
of  our  imaginations,  and  carried  us  at  once  through  the  por- 
tals of  the  dusky  past.  But  before  we  could  fully  realise  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  wondrous  scene,  we  landed  from  our 
airy  barge  on  the  marble,  wave-worn  steps  of  the  Palazzo 
Giustiniani,  the  ancient  residence  of  a  renowned  ducal  femily, 
now  transformed  into  the  Albergo  dell*  Europa.  About  nine 
o'clock,  when  we  had  been  fairly  installed  in  the  noble  old 
mansion,  where  every  room,  doubtless,  has  a  history,  we  looked 
outfrom  our  lofty  casement  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
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andin  thedirection  of  the  Lido,  that  long,Iow,narrow  island  which 
acts  as  a  natural  breakwater  between  Venice  and  the  Adriatic. 
Moonlight  was  upon  the  waters ;  the  waters  were  trembling 
gently  beneath  the  silvery  lustre ;  a  balmy  sea  breeze  breathed 
a  delicious  coolness  after  the  fervours  of  the  day.  Domes, 
palaces,  and  towers,  some  distinctly,  some  dimly  visible,  gon- 
dolas, full  of  gay  passengers,  flitting  about  in  all  directions, 
some  of  them  bearing  aloft  Chinese  lanterns,  and  echoing  with 
the  voice  of  song,  added  to  the  mystery  and  enchantment  of 
the  hour,  and  extorted  the  exclamation,  "  this  is  Venice  1 " 

Musing  that  night,  and  since,  on  the  rise,  the  glory,  and  the 
fall  of  this  renowned  city,  we  have  become  familiar  vrith  the 
grand  eras  and  incidents,  the  famous  scenes  and  romantic 
passages,  of  Venetian  history.  We  can  imagine  the  dim 
shadows  of  the  past  opening  to  reveal  to  us  the  humble  origin, 
the  wondrous  development,  and  splendid  prosperity  of  the  great 
maritime  Bepublia  Before  speaking  further  about  the  Venice 
of  the  present,  let  us  look  as  down  a  long  vista  of  1300  years, 
at  the  Venice  of  the  past  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
Attila,  "  the  scourge  of  God,"  after  rapidly  recovering  from  his 

freat  defeat  at  Chalons,  crosses  the  Alps  with  a  fresh  army  of 
luns,  and  descends  like  a  torrent  on  the  Italian  plains.  The 
Roman  emperor  is  unable  to  defend  or  succour  his  people ; 
Milan,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  other  famous  cities,  are  ravaged 
by  the  destroyer.  The  Veneti,  dwelling  round  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  are  special  sujSerers  from  fire  and  sword,  and  take 
refuge  in  a  group  of  small,  low  and  marshy  islands,  that  lie 
close  to  their  native  shores.  The  fresh  waters  of  the  Brenta 
and  other  Alpine  rivers,  have  combined  with  the  salt  waters  of 
the  ocean,  to  form  protecting  lagoons  and  defensive  channels, 
behind  which  they  are  safe  from  their  terrible  enemy.  A 
cluster  of  little  towns,  built  on  different  islands,  gradually 
rises  above  the  sea.  These  small  fishing  and  tradmg  ports, 
continually  receiving  fresh  recruits  from  the  mainland,  at  length 
coalesce  into  one  Republic.  The  islands  on  which  they  stand 
are  as  near  one  another  as  neighbouring  streets  and  squares  in 
a  large  city,  being  separated  only  by  narrow  streams,  or 
channels  of  water,  now  known  as  canals.  The  inhabitants, 
battling  with  enemies  of  the  land  and  dangers  of  the  sea,  be- 
come numerous  and  strong ;  they  fish,  they  build,  they  trade ; 
they  form  a  regular  government,  which  is  administered  by 
consuls  or  tribunes,  elected  for  limited  periods ;  and  at  length, 
like  a  young  giant  emerging  from  the  waters,  there  lifts  its 
head  amidst  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Republic  or  State 
of  Venice. 

For  two  hundred  and  forty  years  the  first  and  purer  form 
of  republican  government  exists;  but  in  697  a  species  of 
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monarchy  is  substituted.  A  duke,  or  Doge,  invited  with 
immense  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  is  elected  for  life. 
Paolo  Luca  Anafesto  is  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  Doges  under  which  Venice  is  to  struggle 
up  to  greatness,  to  flourish  among  the  first  powers  of  the  world, 
and  finally  to  fall.  He  concludes  a  treaty,  defining  the  limits 
of  the  Venetian  territory,  with  the  king  of  the  Lombards. 
Thenceforth  the  maritime  state  starts  on  a  career  of  struggle, 
triumph,  prosperity ;  conflicts  issue  in  success,  or  disasters  are 
retrieved  with  glory.  Pepin  of  Lombardy  attacks  the  Vene- 
tians in  804«,  and  takes  several  of  their  towns,  but  is  at  last 
repulsed.  The  citizens  make  their  citadel  in  the  island  of  the 
Rialto,  and  there  offer  a  victorious  resistance.  Their  brave 
leader,  Participazio,  is  elected  Doge,  and  immediately  gives 
new  life  and  form  to  the  city  and  state.  He  unites  sixty 
islands  together  by  canals  and  bridges,  founds  a  cathedral  and 
a  ducal  palace,  on  sites  where  the  present  grand  erections 
stand,  and  in  reality  creates  the  the  Venice  of  history. 

What  strange  scenes  of  superstition  and  patriotism,  ro- 
mance and  war,  rise  up  before  the  eye  as  we  look  down  the 
Venetian  past !  In  829  the  reputed  relics  of  St  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  obtained  at  Alexandria  by  the  pious  fraud  of  two 
Venetian  merchants,  are  transported  to  Venice,  and  deposited 
with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral.  St  Mark  is  henceforth  the 
patron  saint  of  Venice,  and  the  cathedral,  that  was  to  become  such 
aglorious  building,  ever  after  bears  hisname.  The  "  wingedlion," 
a  symbol  borrowed  from  one  of  Daniel's  visions,  now  becomes  a 
badge  and  rally-cry  of  the  Venetians.  The  lofty  granite  pillar 
on  the  Piazzetta, crowned  with  the  winged  lion  of  St  Mark,is  the 
grand  memorial  of  a  device  so  renowned  in  Venetian  history. 
But  here  there  rises  up  to  view  the  capture  of  "  the  Brides  of 
Venice,"  so  famed  in  song  and  story.  In  the  year  932,  on  St 
Mary's  Eve,  twelve  young  maidens,  dowered  by  the  State, 
according  to  a  venerable  annual  custom,  are  about  to  be  united 
to  their  betrothed  lovers.  When  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter  s, 
surrounded  by  a  festive,  unarmed  multitude,  they  are  suddenly 
set  upon,  and  torn  from  the  very  altar  by  a  band  of  sea  rovers 
from  Trieste,  who  have  been  lurking  near,  waiting  their 
opportunity.  The  shrieking  virgins  are  borne  off  by  their 
captors  to  their  barks,  and  are  soon  upon  the  sea  on  their  way 
to  Trieste.  But  instantly  all  Venice  is  up  in  arms.  The  Doge 
gives  orders  for  prompt  and  hot  pursuit.  The  disappointed 
lovers,  joined  by  many  ardent  pursuers,  dash  off  to  sea,  and 
aided  by  sail  and  oar,  soon  overtake  the  ravishers.  A  fierce 
fight  ensues,  the  Trieste  robbers  are  slain  to  a  man,  the  brides 
are  brought  back  in  triumph,  and  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  so 
suddenly  interrupted,  are  concluded  amidst  joyful  acclamations. 
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The  great  Doge,Pietro  Orseolo  IL,  known  as  the  Magnificent, 
reims  fix)m  991  to  1006.  He  adds  Dalmatia  to  the  dominions 
of  Venice,  and  raises  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  European 
sovereign.  He  receives  as  his  visitor  the  Emperor  Otho  HI., 
who  was  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  the  Venetian  State,  and 
the  high  renown  of  its  chief.  He  beautifies  the  city,  ex- 
tends commerce,  and  cultivates  the  arts  of  peace.  Venice  be- 
comes now  the  mistress  and  arbiter  of  the  seas.  The  eldest 
son  of  her  Doge  weds  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
the  second  son  is  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
Hungary.  But  a  pestilence  invades  the  city,  and  carries  off, 
among  other  victims,  Giovanni  Orseolo  and  his  imperial  bride. 
The  Doge,bowed  down  with  grief,  soon  after  dies,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-seven,  but  already  far  renowned  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  his  time.  His  premature  death  checks  not  the 
progress  of  Venice.  Wars  with  the  Huns,  and  with  the  em- 
perors of  the  east,  bright  with  success,  or  chequered  with 
disaster,  only  make  the  sea-bom  city  more  powerful  and  self- 
reliant  than  ever.  In  a  great  sea  fight  off  Jaffa,  fought  in 
H22,  the  Doge  Dominico  Michieli  completely  destroys  the 
Saracen  fleet  After  participating  largely  in  the  glory  of  the 
capture  of  Tyre  by  the  crusaders,  whom  Venice  has  joined,  the 
same  Doge  takes  and  plunders  most  of  the  Grecian  isles,  makes 
kis  name  a  terror  to  the  Greeks,  and  returns  to  Venice  with 
his  ships  full  of  the  most  splendid  and  varied  spoils. 

About  this  time  the  power  of  the  Doges,  hitherto  almost  un- 
limited, was  gradually  abridged,  and  Venice  came  to  be 
governed  by  an  oligarchy.  The  oligarchical  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all  forms  of  government,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
Venetian  oligarchy  did  not  sooner  conduct  the  State  to  ruin. 
But  the  personal  character  of  many  of  the  Doges,  and  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  people,  saved  Venice  for  centuries  from 
the  natural  results  of  its  vicious  constitution.  The  times  also 
fevoured  the  great  city  of  the  Adriatic.  There  was  no  passage  to 
the  Indies  round  Afirica,  and  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west 
oaturally  enough  was  almost  monopolised  by  the  Venetians. 

Looking  again  along  the  stream  of  Venetian  history,  we  see 
something  happening  in  the  year  1 176,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  middle  ages.  There  has  been  a  long  and 
tierce  struggle  between  Pope  Alexander  IH.  and  the  proud 
and  triumphant  Emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
For  years  the  Pope  has  much  the  worst  of  it,  and  is  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  Venice  from  his  imperial  foe.  But  the 
» enetians,  espousing  his  cause  under  their  Doge  Ziani,  attack 
mkI  utterly  destroy  Barbarossa*s  fleet,  off  the  Istrian  coast. 
'^  haughty  Emperor  is  humbled  by  this  defeat  and  other 
DJttfortunes.     He  consents  to  a  truce,  and  comes  to  Venice  in 
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Person,  to  ratify  the  terms  of  peace.  He  lands  at  the 
iazzetta,that  landing-place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  has  been  trodden  by  so  many  famous  personages.  He 
is  conducted  by  the  Doge  into  the  cathedral  of  St  Mark, 
where  the  Pope  sits  enthroned  in  all  his  insignia,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  blazing  multitude  of  high  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
functionaries.  He  approaches  with  uncovered  head,  and, 
flinging  oflf  his  imperial  mantle,  casts  himself  down  at  the 
"holy  father's"  feet,  to  kiss  his  toe  in  humble  submission. 
Alexander,  equal  to  the  occasion,  plants  his  foot  twice  upon  the 
Emperor's  neck,  in  token  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
over  the  civU  power.  Then  the  vaults  of  the  glorious  old 
cathedral  ring  with  the  triumphant  strains  of  the  Te  Deum, 
and  the  pride  of  the  Papacy  is  at  its  height.  On  leaving  the 
cathedral,  the  Emperor  conducts  the  Pope  to  his  horse,  holds 
his  stirrup  while  he  mounts,  and  in  other  ways  demeans  him- 
self before  his  Holiness  of  Rome.  Thus,  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  monarch  of  the  age  prostrates  himself  at  the  feet  of 
an  old  man,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Christ's  vicegerent  on 
earth.  The  force  of  superstition  can  go  no  further  even  in 
these  days.  Times  are  altered  now,  when  the  Roman  pontiff 
is  secretly  despised,  and  only  for  political  reasons  endured  by 
the  most  pious  of  his  sceptred  sons.  A  square  marble  slab, 
near  the  great  door  <rf  the  cathedral,  marks  the  spot  where 
Barbarossa  submitted  to  the  tread  of  the  Pope's  foot. 

But  what  of  "  blind  old  Dandolo,  Byzantium's  conquering 
foe  ? "  Dandolo  was  elected  Doge  in  1192,  when  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  and  totally  blind.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  at 
the  time  all  the  fire,  and  nearly  all  the  strength  of  youth. 
He  instantly  communicated  new  vigour  to  the  Government, 
and  displayed,  in  peace  and  war,  extraordinary  sagacity  and 
valour.  He  formed,  on  advantageous  terms,  the  fourth  Crusade, 
stipulating  with  the  other  crusading  powers  for  a  lion's  share 
of  the  spoils  of  victory.  When  Constantinople  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  the  crusaders  in  1203,  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Dandolo  and  the  Venetian  forces,  were  pre-eminent.  The 
blind  old  Doge  was  the  first  to  strike  the  shore  with  his  galley, 
and  the  glorious  flag  of  Venice,  witli  its  winged  lion  of  St 
Mark,  was  the  first  that  was  hoisted  on  the  towers  of  the  fell-  • 
ing  city.  Constantinople  was  taken,  but  three  years  after,  in 
consequence  of  an  usurper,  Mourzouffle  having  mounted  the 
imperial  throne,  it  had  to  be  taken  again.  The  second  siege 
was  more  protracted  and  tremendous  than  the  first.  The 
Greeks  made  a  desperate  defence,  but  the  enthusiastic  yet 
disciplined  valour  of  Dandolo  and  his  fellow  crusaders  proved 
irresistible.  The  spoils  of  the  vanquished  city  were  enormous, 
and  were  instantly  divided  among  the  greedy  victors.    The 
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gold  and  silver,  the  precious  stones,  the  rich  cloths,  and  other 
valuables  of  the  kind,  were  carefully  collected  and  distributed ; 
but  many  columns,  statues,  and  other  priceless  works  of  ancient 
art,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  or  ignorantly  trampled  under 
foot  One  splendid  prize,  something  nobler  than  mere  gold  or 
silver,  was  claimed  by  the  Venetians.  The  four  bronze  horses, 
fine  specimens  of  Greek  art,  which  had  in  succession  been 
among  the  proud  ornaments  of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Cod- 
stantmople,  were  now  conveyed  to  Venice,  and  placed  above 
the  central  portico  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Mark.  After  pawing 
the  air  on  their  lofty  pediments  for  nearly  600  yeai^,  they  were 
seized  by  Napoleon  when  he  conquered  Venice  in  1797,  and 
sent  to  Paris,  where  they  were  erected  on  the  arched  gateway 
of  the  Place  de  Carousel.  But  in  1815,  when  France  was 
compelled  to  disgorge  so  much  of  her  plunder,  they  were  re- 
stored to  Venice,  and  mounted  on  their  old  position,  where 
they  still  stand,  the  admired  of  all  beholders.  On  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  Dandolo  was  loaded  with  honours  ;  and  Venice, 
gaining  large  accessions  of  territory,  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  her  greatness.  After  performing  a  few  other  brilliant 
exploits  in  vie  east,  Enrico  Dandolo  expired  in  his  ninety- 
eighdi  year,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  as  a  statesman 
and  a  warrior  which  has  given  him  the  highest  place  among 
the  Doges  of  Venice.  He  was  buried  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  St  Sophia,  so  long  the  glory  of  the  Greek  capital. 

Soon  after  r^ndolo's  time,  war  broke  out  between  Venice 
and  Qenoa.  The  strife  between  the  two  great  maritime 
rqwbhcs  continued  for  centuries,  and  was  the  source  of  dread- 
fm  calamities  to  both.  Venice  could  not  brook  a  rival  near 
h»  throne,  and  Genoa,  fiiU  of  bold,  youthful  aspirations, 
actually  aimed  at  supplanting  the  proud  mistress  of  the 
Adriatic.  But  no  jealousy  ever  surpassed  that  which  estranged 
fifom  one  another,  and  set  at  bitter  variance,  the  Italian  Repub- 
Bc8  of  the  middle  ages.  The  wars  between  Venice  and  Genoa 
for  the  monopoly  of  commerce  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
were  among  the  most  bloody  and  determined  on  record.  Both 
Btates,  during  the  long  agony  of  contest,  often  bled  at  every 
pote;  but,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  end,  the  Genoese  tri- 
umphed ;  that  is,  after  protracted  and  exhausting  efforts,  they 
fflfficted  fully  more  injury  than  they  received.  The  sea  fights 
•nd  other  struggles  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese' 
*ere  marked  by  many  romantic,  incidents  ;  but  they  were  pain- 
W  in  the  extreme,  and  of  a  fratricidal  character.  Italians 
Aed  ooe  anotlier's  blood  like  water,  and  often  seemed  to  be 
cti^aged  in  a  war  of  mutual  extermination.  In  one  battle, 
Ittibe  Doria,  the  Genoese  Admiral,  burned  sixty-five  and 
li^lttired  eighteen  Venetian  ships.    Among  his  prisoners  was 
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the  famous  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  recently  returned  firom  his 
adventurous  journeys,  and  lengthened  residence  in  Tartary, 
China,  and  other  almost  wholly  unknown  regions  of  Asia.  In 
a  Genoese  prison.  Polo,  with  the  aid  of  materials  he  had  in  his 
possession,  began  to  prepare  a  narrative  of  his  extraordinary 
travels.  When  at  length  revised  and  published,  that  narrative, 
discredited  by  many  at  first,  was  yet  finally  received  as 
authentic.  It  made  a  profound  impression  over  all  Europe, 
stimulated  the  Portuguese  to  those  exertions  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  helped  to  inspire  Columbus  with  those  grand  ideas 
which  resulted  in  the  greatest  of  all  geographical  exploits. 
Marco  Polo  regained  his  liberty,  and  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1323, 
greatly  honoured  by  his  countrjnnen. 

Two  political  changes  materially  affecting  the  fortunes  of 
Venice,  must  here  be  noticed.  The  first  is  the  "  closing  of  the 
Council,"  by  which  the  composition  of  the  great  CouncU  of  the 
State,  which  elected  the  Doge,  was  restricted  to  the  families 
which  were  represented  in  it  at  the  time,  A.D.  1297.  The  names 
of  these  famihes  and  their  descendants,  were  carefuDy  inscribed 
in  Libro  d!  Oro,  or  Golden  Book,  from  which  every  other  name 
was  jealously  excluded.  Thus  was  formed  a  most  exclusive 
aristocracy,  which  monopolised  the  power  and  honours  of  the 
State.  Had  Venice,  instead  of  following  this  retrograde  and 
suicidal  course,  cautiously  developed  and  guided  the  demo- 
cratic element  in  her  society,  she  might  have  been  saved  firom 
that  decadence  and  decay  which  led  to  her  inglorious  fall 
The  other  notable  change  in  her  constitution  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  "Council  of  Ten,"  in  1710,  an  aristocratic  body 
invested  with  terrible  powers,  and  destined  to  give  a  dark 
colour  to  Venetian  history  as  long  as  the  Republic  lasted.  It 
certainly  served  to  give  promptitude  and  strength  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, but  it  acted  like  a  civil  inquisition  in  Venice,  and  was 
often  guilty  of  execrable  tyranny. 

We  now  come  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero, 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Byron.  Faliero  had  served 
the  State  well  as  a  general,  having  conquered  the  Hungarians 
at  Zara,  and  forced  that  city  to  return  to  its  allegiance.  A 
powerful  noble  as  well  as  a  succaessful  soldier,  he  was  raised  in 
due  time  to  the  office  of  Doge.  He  seems  to  have  early  felt 
impatient  under  the  restraints  now  imposed  upon  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  Republic,  and  to  have  meditated  striking  a  blow 
for  that  supreme  power  which  his  predecessors  once  possessed. 
But  an  insult  given  him  by  a  young  gentleman  of  Venice 
having,  as  he  thought,  been  punished  oy  the  Council  of  Forty 
with  an  insulting  lenity,  his  rage  overflowed,  and  he  actually 
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conspired  with  some  desperate  characters,  to  cut  off  the  leading 
nobles  and  citizens  of  Venice,  and  make  himself  supreme  lord 
of  the  State.  This  unprecedented  conspiracy  was  discovered 
just  in  time  to  save  Venice  from  a  bloody  revolution.  The 
conspirators  were  taken  and  hanged  successively  between  the 
red  pillars  on  the  piazzetta.  The  Doge  himself,  confronted 
with  his  accusers,  did  not  deny  his  crime,  but  haughtily 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  He  was  beheaded  with  great 
deliberation  and  ceremony,  on  the  landing-place  of  the  giant's 
staircase,  which  leads  from  the  inner  court  into  the  state  room 
of  the  ducal  palace,  and  by  which  the  Doges,  when  elected, 
enter  their  oflBcial  residence.  In  the  grand  Council  Hall, 
immediately  under  the  ceiling,  the  portraits  of  all  the  doges  of 
Venice,  many  of  them  painted  by  the  first  masters,  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  forming  a  brilliant  and  almost  un- 
matched array  of  historical  effigies.  But  a  black  empty  space 
is  left,  where  the  portrait  of  Marino  Faliero  should  have  been. 
The  body  of  the  decapitated  Doge  was  quietly  buried  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  there  his  tomb  is  to  be 
seen  at  this  day. 

Passing  over  the  exploits  of  the  two  illustrious  Venetian 
admirals,  Pisani  and  Carlo  Zeno,  who,  though  often  ill-requited, 
served  their  country  with  distinguished  honour  and  success 
in  the  bloody  contests  with  the  Genoese,  let  us  glance  now 
at  the  story  of  the  "  two  Foscari "  that  has  gained  a  new  lustre 
from  the  genius  of  Byron.  Francesco  Foscari,  elected  in 
1423,  reigned  as  Doge  during  thirty-five  years,  which,  on  the 
whole,  were  prosperous  for  the  republic  He  repeatedly  wished 
to  resign  his  office,  but  the  senate  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
his  resignation.  His  son,  Giacopo,  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Contarini,  having  been  accused  of 
accepting  presents  from  foreign  powers,  was  by  the  inhuman 
order  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  put  to  the  torture  in  his  father's 
presence.  Though  generally  believed  to  be  quite  innocent, 
the  unhappy  youth  in  his  agony  uttered  words  which  were 
set  down  as  a  confession  of  guilt.  He  was  consequently  con- 
demned to  banishment  from  Venice,  and  his  wretched  father 
was  obliged  to  pronounce  his  sentence.  Soon  after,  one  of  the 
ten  was  assassinated  in  the  streets,  and  Giacopo  Foscari,  un- 
justly suspected  of  complicity  in  this  crime,  was  seized  at 
Treviso,  where  he  resided  in  exile,  brought  back  to  Venice, 
and  again  cruelly  tortured  before  his  father's  eyes.  His  reason 
was  for  a  while  overcome  by  his  mental  and  physical  suffer- 
ing; but  when  it  was  restored,  he  was  exiled  to  Candia. 
There  he  was  compelled  to  remain  even  after  the  real  author 
of  the  assassination  had  confessed  his  crime  on  his  deathbed. 
But  Giacopo,  separated  from  his  father,  his  wife,  and  children. 
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burned  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  revisit  his  native 
Venice,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  senate.  He  purposely  left  his  letter  open, 
that  it  might  be  seen  by  the  spies  of  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment, and  that  thus  he  might  be  sunmioned  home  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  He  is  now  conducted  to  Venice,  charged  with 
the  heinous  crime  of  having  appealed  for  relief  to  a  foreign 
potentate.  He  is  brought  before  his  relentless  accusers  and 
judges,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  real  and  pathetic  explanation 
of  his  last  proceeding ;  he  is  for  the  third  time  subjected  to  the 
rack,  and  tnirty  times  are  his  limbs  tortured  by  the  terrible 
cord;  bleeding  and  agonized,  he  is  borne  into  the  duod 
apartments,  sentenced  again  to  exile,  the  first  year  of  which 
is  to  be  passed  in  prison ;  permitted  only  to  see  his  family 
before  he  departed,  he  is  sent  off  to  Candia,  where  soon  in 
prison,  his  extraordinary  sufferings  are  terminated  by  death. 
The  elder  Foscari,  though  he  had  formerly  been  compelled  by 
the  Great  Council  to  swear  he  would  not  resign  his  oflSce,  was 
now  compelled  to  abdicate  by  the  Ten,  who  took  it  upon  them 
to  release  him  from  his  oath.  The  broken-hearted  but  digni- 
fied old  man,  insisted  on  leaving  the  palace  by  the  giant's 
staircase,  as  being  the  fit  place  of  entrance  and  of  exit  for  a 
Doge.  He  expired  a  few  days  after,  as  the  bells  of  St  Mark 
announced  the  accession  of  his  successor.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  annals  of  Venetian  vengeance  and  cruelty  more  truly 
tragic  than  the  story  of  the  two  Foscari. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  her 
power  and  glory.  She  was  the  first  of  maritime  states,  and  also 
ruled  over  extensive  territories.  The  large  and  fertile  plain 
between  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  known  in  modem  times  as 
Venezia,  owned  her  sway.  Cyprus  and  Candia  also  belonged 
to  her,  with  the  Morea,  and  many  of  the  glorious  Grecian  isles. 
Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  part  of  Albania,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  likewise  formed  part  of  her  dominions.  But  she  had 
factories  or  commercial  establishments  in  Egypt,  in  the  Levant, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  She  had  also  most  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  the  great 
emporium  of  the  east  and  the  west  Her  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  linen,  silk,  and  glass,  were  unrivalled,  and 
yielded  her  enormous  yearly  gains.  Her  commercial  navy 
numbered  3000  ships,  manned  by  17,000  seamen ;  her  ships  of 
war  amounted  to  350,  and  carried  fully  19,000  naval  com- 
batants. The  wealth  of  her  merchant  princes  was  immense, 
and  the  resources  of  the  State,  tried  by  many  terrible  calami- 
ties, seemed  practically  inexhaustible.  The  splendour  of  the 
private  and  public  buildings,  the  luxury  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
general  gaiety  of  the  people,  attracted  and  astonished  visitors 
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from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her  architecture,  felicitously 
combining  the  Oriental  and  Gothic  styles,  was  a  special  wonder 
and  delight  to  every  stranger,  as  it  is  at  this  day.  A  spirit  of 
intelligence  and  independence  was  also  early  developed  in 
Venice  by  her  commercial  character  and  the  political  part  she 
had  to  play.  She  often  defied  the  anathemas  of  the  Popes, 
and  never  submitted  to  them  so  servilely  as  many  other 
European  powers.  Once  and  again  she  braved  the  terrors  of  a 
papal  interdict  in  asserting  her  own  rights,  or  pursuing  her  own 
policy.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  the  noble  new 
art,  so  dreaded  by  Rome,  was  plied  with  great  diligence  and 
boldness  within  her  walls.  The  Aldine  printing  press,  which  for 
nearly  a  century  produced  unrivalled  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman  classics,  testified  not  only  to  the  literary  taste,  but  to 
the  fi-ee  spirit  of  Venice.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  and  other 
famous  poets  and  men  of  letters  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  Venetians  when  they  visited  their  city.  Petrarch 
shewed  his  love  for  Venice  by  bequeathing  to  the  lilwury  of  St 
Mark  a  great  number  of  valuable  manuscripts.  The  legacy  of 
the  celebrated  poet  and  scholar  is  religiously  preserved  in  the 
ducal  palace. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  dates  the 
decline  of  Venetian  grandeur  and  prosperity.  The  wonderful 
city  that,  like  Rome  of  old,  had  grown  into  an  empire,  was 
destined  to  lose  her  territories  in  succession,  and  to  shrink  into 
her  original  condition.  But  her  power,  the  growth  of  so  many 
centuries,  only  expired  gradually,  and  after  some  splendid 
efforts  at  revival.  During  the  sixteenth  century  she  put  forth 
not  a  little  of  her  old  energy  in  peace  and  in  war ;  yet  the 
springs  of  her  life  were  decidedly  declining.  The  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  a  new 
world  in  the  west,  now  known  as  America,  profoundly  dis- 
turbed the  old  channels  of  commerce,  developed  the  navies  of 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  and  thus  completely  under- 
mined the  ancient  supremacy  of  Venice.  But  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  1571,  shed  a  fresh  glory  on  the  Venetian 
arms.  The  fLeeis  of  Venice  and  Spain,  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  completely  defeated  the  Turks  in  that  famous  fight. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Cervantes  was  wounded,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  left  hand  at  Lepanto ;  a  calamity  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  wielding  either  the  sword  or 
the  pen.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  Venice  was  in- 
volved in  a  terrible  contest  with  Rome.  Pope  Paul  V,  assert- 
ing some  of  the  highest  claims  of  the  Papacy  in  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  monastic  establishments,  laid  the 
Venetian  Republic  under  an  interdict,  and  excommunicated  the 
Doge  and  all  his  subjects.     But  the  Doge  and  senate  sternly 
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defied  the  thunders  of  Rome.  They  were  powerfully  assisted 
in  maintaining  such  an  independent  attitude  by  the  pen  of 
Paolo  Sarpi,  the  intrepid  monk  who  has  so  terribly  exposed 
the  tactics  of  Rome,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent/'  The  Venetians  completely  triumphed  over  Rome, 
and  never,  we  believe,  has  any  subsequent  Pope  followed  the 
fatal  example  of  Paul  V.  Sarpi,  beloved  and  admired  by  bis 
countrymen,  died  at  Venice  in  a  good  old  age,  though  on  one 
occasion  he  was  nearly  killed  by  the  poignards  of  papal 
assassins. 

But  if,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  power  of  Venice  was  on 
the  decline,  art  greatly  flourished  within  her  walls.  A  schocd 
of  painters  arose  which  stands  among  the  highest  in  the 
world.  The  two  brothers  Bellini,  men  of  high  genius,  belonged 
rather  to  the  preceding  century ;  but  one  of  them  died  in  1501, 
and  the  other  in  1512.  Many  admirable  specimens  of  their 
powers  are  still  found  in  the  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings of  Venice.  Then  comes  Georgione,  a  great  genius  who 
died  early ;  next  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  a  portrait  and  histori- 
cal painter  of  high  rank.  Bordone,  Pordenone,  and  others, 
rivalled  these  masters  ;  but  the  greatest  of  all,  Titian,  eclipsed 
every  predecessor,  and  carried  the  Venetian  school  to  the 
height  of  its  glory.  This  renowned  painter  was  bom  in  1477, 
and  early  studied  his  art  under  the  Bellinis.  He  soon  rose  to 
the  highest  eminence  in  Venice,  and  his  fame  spread  over  all 
Europe.  Emperors,  kings,  popes,  and  princes  vied  with  one 
another  in  doing  him  honour,  and  seeking  to  obtain  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pencil.  As  a  master  of  colour  Titian  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled. Nothing  can  surpass  the  gorgeous  splendour  and 
harmonious  glow  of  his  pictures.  His  fertility  was  equal  to 
his  genius.  After  pouring  forth  his  brilliant  productions  with 
a  rapid  hand  during  a  long  life,  he  died,  painting,  in  his 
ninety-ninth  year.  Tintoretto,  a  contemporary  and  imitator 
of  Titian,  almost  equals  him  in  merit  and  renown.  We  are 
not  sure  but  Mr  Ruskin  places  him  fully  higher  than  his 
master ;  but  our  great  modern  critic  is  apt  to  be  a  little  ca- 
pricious in  his  praise,  and  to  have  his  special  favotirites  in  art 
Paul  Veronese,  a  native  of  Verona,  is  another  great  name  in 
Venetian  painting.  He  introduced  a  school  of  his  own,  and 
had  not  a  few  distinguished  disciples.  The  only  other  name 
which  we  can  here  single  out  from  those  that  follow  is 
Canaletti.  The  productions  of  this  remarkable  painter,  chiefly 
views  in  Venice,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  scattered  over  all 
the  galleries  of  Europe. 

There  are  two  distinguished  Venetian  names,  great  in 
Italian  literature,  which  w^e  must  here  introduce,  Goldoni,  the 
dramatist,  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  the  poet  and  critic.    They  both 
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belong  to  the  last  period  of  Venetian  history,  and  their  genius 
shed  a  lustre  on  their  Joved  Republic,  as  it  was  verging  to  its 
fall.  Goldoni  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1707,  and  received  the 
first  part  of  his  education  at  Rome.  Originally  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  stage,  he  studied  a  while  for  the  church,  and 
finally  become  an  advocate.  But  he  soon  abandoned  the  legal 
profession,  and  took  to  dramatic  literature.  He  became  the 
most  popular  writer  of  comedies  that  Italy  had  ever  known. 
The  manners  and  morals,  the  foibles  and  vices  of  his  country- 
men, he  exhibited  and  exposed  in  countless  plays  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  humour.  At  Bologna,  Florence,  Paris,  and 
Venice,  he  successively  exercised  his  talents,  and  brought  out 
the  productions  of  his  genius.  But  it  was  in  his  native  city 
that  he  found  the  freest  scope  for  his  remarkable  powers,  and 
that  his  popularity  reached  its  utmost  height  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1793,  while  the  Revolution  was  running  its  wild 
career.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born,  near  the  church  of 
the  Frari,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Venice,  and  the  memory  of 
the  great  dramatist  is  very  dear  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  Goldoni  wrote  on  the  side  of  morality,  and 
in  his  own  fashion  lashed  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  age  with 
unsparing  severity. 

Nicolo  Ugo  Foscolo,  of  Venetian  extraction,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Zante  in  1778,  and  prosecuted  his  early  studies  at 
Venice.  He  soon  shewed  a  high  genius  for  poetry ;  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797  kindled 
within  him  a  flame  of  patriotism  which  gave  a  direction  and  a 
colour  to  his  whole  life.  At  Milan  and  Genoa,  during  tho 
reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  carried  on  his  literary  labours,  and 
indulged  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  his  noble  spirit.  In  the 
year  1808,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Eloquence  at  Pavia  ; 
but  his  chair,  with  others  of  a  similar  kind  over  Italy,  was 
Boon  suppressed,  as  being  dangerous  to  the  Government. 
Foscolo,  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  took  refuge  in 
England,  in  1816,  and  soon  so  mastered  the  English  language 
that  he  was  able  to  contribute  to  some  of  our  leading  Reviews. 
He  was  universally  esteemed,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent,  as  a  man  of  fine  literary  genius,  a  true  poet,  and  a 
magnanimous  patriot.  He  died  near  London,  in  1827,  leav- 
ing a  name  peculiarly  dear  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Venetian  Republic  expired  in  1797,  having  surrendered 
to  Buonaparte,  and  been  by  him  handed  over  with  most  of 
her  territories  to  Austria.  The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  towards 
Venice  haa  been  universally  condemned  as  harsh  and  heartless; 
but  the  vacillation  and  weakness  of  the  Venetians,  under  their 
last  Doge,  Luigi  Manini,  did  much  to  provoke  the  doom  that 
overtook  them.    How  the  Austrians  ruled  Venice,  and  how 
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Venice  detested  the  Austrian  rule,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 
In  that  year  of  revolutions,  1848,  the  Venetians,  led  by  Daniel 
Manin,  a  true  patriot  and  hero,  revolted  against  Austria,  and 
gloriously  resisted  for  several  months  the  Austrian  army  under 
Badetzky.  But  worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  capitu* 
lated  on  the  24th  August  1849.  The  noble  Manin  retired  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  in  honourable  poverty  till  his  death  in 
1857.  His  remains  have  recently  been  transported  to  his 
beloved  Venice,  and  consigned  to  a  venerated  .tomb. 

In  1859,  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
events  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Italy.  But  Bome  and  Venice,  each  with  a  considerable 
Italian  territory  attached  to  it,  were  excepted  from  his  new 
dominions.  Qaribaidi's  wild  attempt  in  1862  to  conquer 
Borne  failed  at  Aspromonte;  but  the  short  and  sharp  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1866,  led  to  the  cession  of 
Venezia  to  France,  and  its  final  annexation  to  Italy.  The 
entry  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  into  his  city  of  Venice  was 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  splendid  pageants  of  our  times. 
The  Venetians,  ddivered  from  the  yok^  of  Austria,  bad  juat 
freely  voted  themselves  over  to  the  sway  of  the  honest  and 
constitutional  king.  They  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  give 
him  a  reception  worthy  of  their  city  and  the  occasion  of  his 
entry.  A  procession  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  place  was 
planned,  and  the  effect  was  overwhelming.  The  kin^  and  his 
suite,  having  arrived  at  the  railway  station,  embarked  in  a 
splendid  gondola,  a  barge  of  royal  state ;  and  seated  conspicu- 
ously with  his  two  sons.  Prince  Humbert  and  Prince  Amadeua, 
sailed  slowly  down  the  Grand  Canal,  attended  by  the  principal 
citizens,  the  representatives  of  many  old  Venetian  families, 
and  by  many  other  patriotic  Italians,  all  in  their  private 
gondolas  rowed  bv  gondoliers  in  gayest  liveries,  while  salvos 
of  artillery  thunaei^  from  the  arsenal,  Italian  flags  of  all 
dimensions  and  at  all  heights  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  ike 
enthusiastic  cries  of  a  liberated  people  rent  the  air.  Having 
reached  the  landing  place  at  the  piazzetta,  near  the  granite 
pillar  crowned  with  the  winged  lion  of  St  Mark,  a  spot  where 
popes,  kings,  and  emperors  landed  in  the  proud  historic  days 
of  Venice,  Victor  Emmanuel  stepped  ashore,  and  proceeded  to 
the  great  piazza,  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings ; 
and  there  was  he  met  by  the  Patriarch  and  his  cleiffy,  the 
military  chiefs,  and  the  officials  of  the  city,  who,  amidst  the 
deafening  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  welcomed  him  as  their 
king.  Thcj  three  towering  flagstaffs  in  front  of  the  glorious 
old  cathedral,  that  originally  gave  to  the  winds  the  ens^na  of 
Venice,  but  had  for  seventy  painful  years  bome  the  hated 
colours  of  Austria,  now  proudly  sustained  thtf  white,  red,  and 
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green  gonfalons  of  Italy.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
stirring  and  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the  scene.  Venice, 
that  had  long  mourned  in  the  dust,  like  a  broken-hearted 
widow,  was  now  delivered  from  her  despair.  The  glory  of 
departed  ages  seemed  to  descend  upon  her  palaces  and  towers. 
Thousands  of  her  noblest  children  wept  for  joy,  and  poured 
out  their  thanks  to  Qod  for  giving  them  the  triumph  of  such 
a  day. 

But  let  us  glance  again  at  the  old  city  of  the  sea  in  the  light 
of  modem  experience,  and  speak  of  what  we  saw  and  felt  in 
August  1867.  The  stranger's  first  day  in  Venice  should  be 
devoted  to  a  general  view  of  the  city,  and  to  such  sights  as  he 
can  most  easily  combine  with  a  good  circuit  along  the  princi* 
pal  canala  The  ducal  palace  and  St  Mark's  may  properly  be 
reserved  for  a  second  or  a  third  day's  exploration.  Our  party, 
therefore,  were  early  afloat  in  a  two-oared  gondola  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  bent  on  giving  much  of  our  first  day  to  the  sun, 
the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  palaces  of  Venice.  What  ranges 
of  historic  palaces,  some  brightly  renovated,  others,  glorious  in 
decay,  rose  on  either  hand !  What  an  air  of  enchantment 
enveloped  the  whole  scene  1  The  gorgeous  city,  sitting  proudly 
on  the  sea,  looked  like  a  vision  of  romance  and  not  a  sober 
reality.  But  breaking  through  the  spell  that  first  bound  us, 
we  examined  with  all  the  coolness  we  could  command,  the 
noble  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  Canal  as  we  floated 
gently  along,  or  paused  to  feast  our  admiration.  The  magni- 
ficent and  high-domed  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  so 
conspicuous  in  many  views  of  Venice,  rose  grandly  on  our  left 
as  we  began  to  sail  past  the  two  rows  of  palaces.  Then  these 
palaces,  with  historic  names  and  pillared  fronts,  haunted  with 
memories  of  love,  and  pride,  and  war,  dazzled  both  the  eye  and 
mind  Among  the  first  is  the  Palazzo  Contcmni,  a  specimen 
of  the  richest  Venetian  Gothic,  the  ancient  home  of  a  family 
that  gave  eight  Doges  to  Venice.  Now  it  is  the  noble  Palazzo 
Comaro,  erected  in  1532  by  Sansovino,  that  great  architect 
and  sculptor  who,  though  by  birth  a  Florentine,  yet  flourished 
in  Venice,  and  devoted  his  genius  to  her  embellishment. 
Farther  on  is  the  Palazzo  Gatxuli,  the  residence  of  the  Count 
de  Chambord,  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  French 
Bourbons ;  and  a  little  farther,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Foacari, 
a  richly  ornamented  building,  where  the  old  deposed  Doge  and 
broken-hearted  father  died  so  tragically.  Yet  in  this  stately 
palace  many  foreign  kings  and  princes,  when  visiting  Venice, 
often  took  up  their  abode,  and  passed  their  time  in  revelry. 
But  we  need  not  here  go  over  all  the  famous  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture that  line  the  great  highway  of  Venice,  or  glance  at  the 
histories  recalled  by  the  Palazzos  Balbi,  Pisani,  Orvmani, 
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Bembo,  Manini,  and  others  as  fair  and  as  celebrated.  We 
must  except,  however,  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  called  often  the 
Palazzo  Byron,  the  residence  of  the  noble  poet  from  181 6  to 
1819,  and  the  scene  of  some  of  his  wildest  revels.  It  is  sad 
that  a  genius  who  has  done  more  to  awaken  among  uh  an 
interest  in  Venice  than  any  modern  Englishman,  should  have 
run  to  such  an  excess  of  riot  in  that  city.  The  place  that  he 
so  glorified  with  his  poetry  was  specially  signalised  by  his  vice 
and  folly ;  and  there  he  probably  prepared  himself  for  prema- 
ture decay  and  an  early  grave. 

But  we  approach  the  richly-decorated  old  marble  bridge, 
the  Rialto,  or  bridge  of  the  *'  deep  stream,"  spanning  the  Grand 
Canal  in  the  middle  of  Venice.  That  "  deep  stream,"  which 
divides  the  city,  as  the  Thames  divides  London,  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  hundred  canals  of  Venice,  and  is,  or  was,  the 
principal  channel  of  the  Brenta.  The  famous  bridge,  associ- 
ated with  the  very  heart,  or  commercial  centre,  of  old  Venice, 
was  begun  in  1588,  and  finished  in  two  years.  Like  all  the 
other  great  buildings  of  the  city,  it  was  founded  on  thousands 
of  wooden  piles,  and  has  firmly  stood  for  ages.  It  sustains 
two  rows  of  shops,  and  is  like  a  curious  arcade  suspended 
over  the  water.  The  neighbouring  streets,  full  of  secondary 
shops,  betray  traces  of  departed  grandeur.  Once  around 
the  Rialto  the  merchants  of  Venice  most  did  congregate; 
and  fancy  still  peoples  the  place  with  the  Shylocks  and 
Antonios  of  former  days.  Wo  are  reminded  also  that  not  far 
from  this  once  busy  spot  immortalised  by  a  few  lines  of 
Shakspeare,  stands  the  palace  of  the  Doge  Cristofero  Moro, 
the  original  of  Othello. 

Having  thus  recalled  some  of  the  haunting  memories  of  the 
Qrand  Canal,  we  step  into  the  noble  church  of  the  Frari,  full  of 
famous  monuments.  The  tombs  of  Titian  and  Canova,  gorgeous 
and  artistic,  are  worthy  of  these  two  great  Venetians.  They 
are  like  altars  reared  to  the  genius  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
There  are  also,  in  this  church  of  the  Frari,  monuments  of 
Doges,  bishops,  and  other  notables,  with  many  fine  paintings, 
one  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Titian.  Walking  round  from 
altar  to  altar,  we  see  much  to  admire  and  something  to  con- 
demn. There  is  much  glorious  art,  but  also  a  good  deal  of 
false  taste,  and  some  boastful  inscriptions  over  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  We  next  visit  the  neighbouring  church  of  San  Rocco, 
with  its  Scuolo,  a  beautiful  building  dear  to  art  It  is  the 
saint's  day,  and  the  church  is  full  of  holiday  worshippers. 
The  whole  scene  inside,  the  pictures,  the  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  the  joyous  crowds  of  old  people  and  young, 
strike  us  as  peculiarly  Venetian.  Religion  here  is  made  very 
sprightly  and  amusing.     But  both  in  France,  his  native  country. 
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and  in  Italy,  San  Rocco,  or  St  Roque,  is  a  very  popular  saint. 
He  is  the  patron  of  all  who  are  sick  of  the  plague,  and  there- 
fore has  been  long  a  favourite  in  Venice,  which  has  as  often 
and  as  grievously  been  afflicted  with  pestilence  as  any  city  in 
Europe.  The  church  is  bright  with  glorious  paintings  by 
Titian,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  saint.  The  Scuolo  con- 
tains upwards  of  sixty  of  Tintoretto's  pictures,  all  worthy  of 
that  great  master,  whom  some  are  inclined  to  place  above 
Titian  himself.  Mr  Ruskin,  who  has  given  such  a  fresh  glory 
to  "the  Stones  of  Venice"  by  his  masterly  criticism  and 
glowing  eloquence,  declares  the  Scuolo  of  San  Rocco  to  be  one 
of  the  most  precious  sanctuaries  of  art  in  all  Italy. 

But  to  crowd  as  much  work  as  possible  into  the  first  of  the 
few  days  we  have  to  spend  in  Venice,  we  next  devote  some 
hours  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Here  we  find  walls  all 
aglow  with  brilliant  creations  of  the  Venetian  school.  The 
masterpiece  of  Titian,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  here, 
and  other  prized  works  of  the  great  colourist.  But  choice 
works  of  the  Bellinis,  Paolo  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
great  masters,  compete  for  our  admiration.  While  gazing  at 
the  masterpiece  of  Titian,  we  are  reminded  of  a  calamity  that 
just  a  few  hours  before  has  destroyed  another  famed  work  of 
that  master,  "The  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter.*'  A  fire  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  great  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo  had  con- 
sumed that  very  morning,  not  only  the  splendid  Titian,  but 
some  other  valuable  pictures,  and  a  variety  of  fine  sculptures 
in  wood  and  in  marble.  A  candle  left  burning  by  the  careless- 
ness of  an  official  had  done  an  irreparable  injury  to  art  which 
was  next  day  deplored  over  all  Europe.  On  leaving  the 
Academy,  sated  and  bewildered  with  beauty,  we  looked  into 
some  other  churches,  the  Greek  Church  of  St  George  among 
the  rest  The  patron  saint  of  England,  if  he  ever  existed,  or 
ever  was  a  saint,  is  in  high  repute  among  the  Greeks,  and 
gives  his  name  to  their  chief  church  in  Venice.  We  find  the 
said  church  to  be  a  large  building,  of  imposing  proportions, 
full  of  second-rate  paintings,  and  enormous  candles,  some  of 
which  are  as  tall  and  thick  as  the  masts  of  a  big  barge.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  statues  or  images,  as  these  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Greeks ;  but  that  seems  the  main  distinction  between 
them  and  the  idolatrous  Romans. 

Before  winding  up  the  delightful  labours  of  the  day,  we 
dashed  ofiF  in  our  gondola  to  the  Lido,  that  long  slip  of  an  island 
that  shields  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  We  landed  where,  fifty 
years  before,  Lord  Byron  often  landed  when  he  went  to  have  a 
gallop  along  the  pebbly  beach  of  the  Adriatic.  The  poet's 
horses,  which  he  kept  on  the  Lido,  were  probably  at  that  time 
the  only  steeds  within  hail  of  Venice ;  for  no  sort  of  carriage 
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is  needed  or  used,  and  no  kind  of  horsemanship  is  known  in 
that  city  of  canals  and  gondolas.  The  Lido  is  full  of  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  pasture  grounds,  which  contribute  to  the  delight 
and  support  of  the  Venetians.  Not  content  with  an  afternoon 
visit,  we  returned  to  it  in  the  evening,  when  the  moon  shed 
upon  the  calm  smooth  waters  an  exquisite  silver  sheen.  The 
delicate  air,  gently  bracing  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  breathed 
for  us  fresh  enjoyment  We  lingered  in  the  scene  of  enchant- 
ment as  if  unwilling  to  return  ;  but  at  last,  retracing  our  watery 
way,  with  the  fairy-like  lights  of  the  city  twinkling  before  our 
eyes,  we  landed  near  the  two  famed  pillars  of  the  piazzetta, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  crowded  piazza  of  St  Mark. 

Here  all  Venice  seemed  to  be  enjoying  itself  in  the  cool 
night  air.  The  piazza,  or  place,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the 
world ;  certainly  none  is  finer,  more  ancient,  or  more  celebrated^ 
For  centuries  the  heart  of  Venice  has  beat  and  throbbed  in 
this  open  space,  enclosed  with  magnificent  architecture,  and 
echoing  with  the  voices  of  the  past.  We  found  it  in  all  its 
evening  glory,  filled  with  people  listening  to  the  strains  of 
military  music,  joyously  promenading,  sipping  coffee,  smoking 
cigars,  or  reading  the  journals  of  the  day.  Some  were  evi- 
dently immersed  in  political  discussions,  for  the  Austrians  were 
gone,  and  Venice  was  free.  If  the  stones  of  the  piazza  could 
speak,  what  histories  they  might  tell !  Tyranny  and  liberty, 
gaiety  and  cruelty,  have  in  turn  triumphed  and  figured  on  that 
spot  There  civic  commotion  has  often  surged  and  heaved  like 
the  waves  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  there  Venice,  in  her  gayer 
hours,  has  specially  shewn  herself — 

**  The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy." 

It  is  now  by  day  and  nig:ht  a  scene  of  quiet  business  and 
harmless  enjoyment ;  not  likely  henceforth  to  ^  witness  civic 
broils,  or  the  pride  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

The  morning  bf  next  day  we  devoted  to  the  ducal  palace, 
that  building  which,  by  means  of  picture,  print,  and  photo- 
graph, not  to  speak  of  eloquent  descriptions  like  those  of 
Ruskin,  is  probably  better  known  to  the  public  eye  than  any 
other  of  the  great  buildings  of  Europe.  Its  double  rows  of 
richly  adorned  marble  pillars,  their  capitals  actually  laden  with 
sculptured  wealth,  give  it  what  may  be  called  a  superb 
oriental  aspect,  though  the  spirit  of  the  best  Gothic  architecture 
is  everywhere  present.  The  genius  of  the  east  and  the  west 
meet  and  harmoniously  blend  in  this  glorious  pile.  We  enter 
the  vast  and  imposing  inner  court,  ascend  the  giant's  stair- 
case, and  soon  traverse  the  lofty  apartments  of  state,  which,  for 
noble  proportions,  splendid  ornamentation,  grand  pictures, 
and  historic  memories,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  world.     The 
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hall  of  the  Grand  Council  is  specially  magnificent,  worthy  of 
'*  the  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors  "  of  ancient  Venice, 
glowing  wiUi  eloquent  canvass,  rich  in  old  memorials,  and 
exhibiting,  as  a  sort  of  frieze  next  the  ceiling,  a  long  series  of 
portraits  of  the  Doges,  with  an  expressive  blank  left  where  the 
portrait  of  Marino  Faliero  should  have  been  placed.  Other 
grand  apartments,  equally  rich  in  ornament,  invite  our  steps 
and  dazzle  our  eyes.  The  Presence  Chamber  contains  the 
throne  of  the  Doge  and  the  crimson  seats  of  the  other  high 
dignitaries  of  Venice.  There  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  kings 
and  emperors  were  received  in  regal  state,  and  many  high 
ceremonies  were  performed.  We  admire  it  like  the  other  great 
rooms,  and  then  pass  into  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
the  hall  of  the  Three  Inquisitors  who  pronounced  the  doom  of 
state  criminals.  Soon  we  stand  on  the  Ponte  de  Sospiri,  or 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  crossed  of  old  by  so  many  who  went  to  hear, 
or  had  heard,  their  sentence  of  death.  There  are  in  connection 
with  the  palace,  cells  near  the  roof,  and  cells  down  below,  dark 
and  dismal,  once  used  as  prisons.  In  one  of  the  upper  cells, 
Silvio  PeUico  languished  ten  years.  Crossing  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  that  connects  the  palace  with  a  large  prison  on  the  other 
side  of  a  canal,  we  descend  into  dreary  chambers  of  death,  and 
see  where  the  condemned  criminal  made  his  last  confession  to 
the  priest,  where  he  was  strangled  or  garotted,  and  where  his 
lifeless  body  was  flung  out  into  the  waters  below.  The  whole 
scene  breathes  of  the  stern  justice  or  dark  cruelty  of  former 
ages,  when  even  the  most  civilised  governments  relied  on  force 
and  severity,  not  on  persuasion  or  public  opinion. 

But  the  cathedral  of  St  Mark  I  how  can  justice  be  done  to  it 
in  any  paper  like  this !  For  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  architec- 
tural glories  of  the  world,  and  only  the  pen  of  a  Buskin  can 
delineate  its  marvels  of  constructive  and  ornamental  art. 
Iiike  the  palace  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  it  was  founded  fully 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  After  suffering  from  fire  and 
various  accidents,  it  was  gradually  finished,  its  floors  and  roof 
being  inlaid  with  gorgeous  mosaics,  and  the  exterior  brought 
to  that  form  which  it  now  possesses.  Its  highly  decorated 
doors,  its  fine  oriental  domes,  its  mosaic-wrought  ornaments, 
its  altars,  screens,  and  pictures  make  a  rich  harmonious  whole 
which  enchains  the  eye,  and  strongly  excites  the  imagination. 
We  walked  up  and  down  the  glorious  interior,  admiring  all 
above  and  around,  but  struck  with  the  unevenness  of  various 
parts  of  the  floor,  worn  with  innumerable  feet,  or  gradually 
sinking  with  the  foundations  of  the  building.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  wooden  piles  on  which  the  great  erections 
of  Venice  are  reared  will  endure  as  the  rock  of  the  mountains, 
or  yield  and  give  way  in  the  lapse  of  ages.     But  of  late  St 
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Mark's  has  unJefrgone  great  repairs,  which  have  added  to  its 
stability,  and  restored  much  of  its  ancient  beauty. 

The  lofty  Campanile,  or  Bell  Tower,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Piazza,  and  such  a  feature  in  every  view  of  Venice,  next  drew 
our  attention.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  towers  in  the 
world,  and  is  greatly  lauded  by  Ruskin,  Begun  in  902,  it  was 
only  finished  in  1510.  Ascending  by  a  series  of  inclines  along 
the  walls  in  the  interior,  up  which  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have 
ridden  on  a  pony,  we  stood  at  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  sur- 
veyed at  leisure  the  magnificent  scene.  The  city  with  all  its 
churches  and  towers,  the  surrounding  isles,  the  blue  rim  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  plains  of  Venezia,  the  majestic  Alps  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  the  far  Friuli  mountains,  all  bright  in  sunshine, 
or  occasionally  obscured  with  a  shimmering  summer  haze,  made 
up  as  brilliant  and  varied  a  landscape  as  the  imagination  itself 
can  call  into  visionary  existence.  The  bells  of  the  tower  are 
associated  with  the  history  of  Venice.  On  many  state  occa- 
sions they  had  a  voice  which  the  people  of  the  city  well  under- 
stood, and  either  loved  or  dreaded  to  hear. 

The  trade  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  the  new-gained  liberty, 
had  not  begun  to  revive.  We  learned  that  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes  wanted  employment,  and  that  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour  had  not  begun  to  increase.  The  commerce,  which  for 
a  century  back  has  been  diverted  from  Venice  to  Genoa  or 
Trieste,  had  not  begun  to  return.  Lines  of  steamers  from 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  statedly  called  at  Venice,  but 
had  not  matenally  contributed  to  its  trading  prosperity.  But 
the  railway  over  the  Brenner  Pass,  connecting  Italy  with  the 
Tyrol  and  Germany,  was  about  to  be  opened,  and  the  Vene- 
tians were  hoping  that  a  new  steam-boat  line  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  established  between  Alexandria  and  their  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  cotton  and  other  products  of 
Egypt  to  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  central  regions  of  Europe. 
It  was  impossible  in  the  meantime  to  deny  that,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  Venice  had  a  forlorn  and  desolate  look. 
The  capital  and  energy  that  had  been  forsaking  her  for  so  many 
years  haid  not  in  any  perceptible  degree  come  back.  Her  har- 
bours and  arsenals  had  still  a  deserted  appearance,  and  spoke 
more  of  departed  than  of  reviving  prosperity.  No  fleets,  com- 
mercial or  warlike,  floated  in  her  waters.  The  only  conspicuous 
vessels  were  two  Italian  frigates  that  had  been  in  the  battle  of 
Lissa,  and  whose  iron-plated  sides  still  bore  the  dints  of 
Austrian  balls. 

The  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Venetians  has  of  late  been 
strongly  excited,  as  the  following  story  will  affectingly  shew. 
Walking  in  the  eastern  part  of  Venice  one  evening,  we  came 
upon  a  square  or  piazza,  bearing  the  name  of  Bandiera,  and  at 
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one  corner  of  it  stood  a  plain  but  expressive  monument, 
apparently  quite  new,  commorating  the  names  and  deaths  of 
the  two  brothers  Bandiera,  and  another  Italian  patriot,  who 
were  shot  by  the  King  of  Naples  in  1844  Attilio  and  Emilio 
Bandiera  were  sprung  from  a  noble  Venetian  family,  and  their 
father  was  an  admiral  in  the  Austrian  servica  They  were 
themselves  oflBcers  in  the  same  service,  but,  fired  with  a  lofty 
patriotism,  they  abandoned  their  profession,  and  fled  for  safety  to 
Corfu.  In  the  summer  of  1 844,  they  landed  with  a  small  force  in 
Calabria,  to  test  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  then  groan- 
ing under  a  miserable  tyranny.  Betrayed  by  traitors  in  the 
camp,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  merciless  King  "  Bomba," 
and  after  a  hasty  trial,  were  shot  in  the  public  square  of  Cosenza. 
With  their  latest  breath  they  cried  "  Viva  Tltalia."  The  memory 
of  these  young  men  is  dear  to  all  patriotic  Italians,  and  has  done 
much  to  keep  alive  in  Italy  that  intense  love  of  liberty  and 
national  independence  which  has  led  to  such  splendid  results. 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  that  no  sooner  were  the  Austrians 
out  of  Venice  than  the  Venetians  reared  a  touching  monument 
to  the  memory  of  their  martyred  countrymen,  and  called  one 
of  their  old  squares  by  their  immortal  name. 

As  Protestants,  we  were  natumlly  anxious  to  learn  how 
religious  liberty  had  been  accepted  by  the  Venetians,  and 
whether  it  was  bearing  any  practical  fruits  in  their  city.  We 
were  glad  to  find  that  the  gospel  had  already  been  preached 
with  effect  in  the  place,  and  that  a  promising  Waldensian 
Church  had  been  formed.  No  sooner  were  the  Austrians  out 
of  Venice  in  1866,  than  the  intrepid  and  eloquent  Gavazzi 
entered  the  city,  and  preached  evangelical  doctrine  to  vast 
assemblages  of  people.  His  bold  denunciations  of  Rome, 
political  and  religious,  also  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Rev.  J.  M*Dougal,  Free  Church  minister  at  Florence,  and 
certain  Waldensian  ministers,  who  sowed  precious  seed  which 
soon  began  to  bear  blessed  fruit.  We  found  a  Waldensian 
pastor.  Signer  Comba,  a  man  of  real  ability  and  energy, 
carrying  on  his  work  with  great  success  in  the  very  heart  of 
Venice,  Almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  he  had  his  headquarters,  and  in  an  exten- 
sive old  mansion  plied  all  ordinary  means  of  evangelistic 
usefulness.  The  premises  contained  his  church,  his  dwelling- 
house,  and  accommodation  for  his  schools.  We  learned  that 
not  a  few  genuine  converts  from  Romanism  belonged  to  his 
flock;  also  that  a  very  large  number  of  catechumens  were 
under  his  care,  and  were  likely  soon  to  be  admitted  to  church 
membership.  On  the  Sabbath  evening  we  attended  divine 
service  in  his  church.  In  a  very  large  apartment,  to  which 
was  attached  a  series  of  small  rooms  or  recesses,  an  eager  and 
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animated  congregation  was  assembled,  composed  not  entirely 
of  the  artizan  class,  but  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
educated  or  professional  people.  Signer  Comba,  according  to 
his  wont  on  Sabbath  evenings,  took  up  a  controversial  topic,  and 
with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  Gavazzi  himself,  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Roma  His  audience  was  rapt  in  attention, 
and  repeatedly  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  approbation.  A 
murmur  of  applause,  or  a  smile  of  enjoyment,  expressed  the 
satisfaction  with  which  they  followed  the  arguments  and 
responded  to  the  appeals  of  the  preacher.  We  could  not  help 
thinking  what  very  diflFerent  scenes  these  sombre  old  Venetian 
halls  must  have  witnessed  in  their  time ;  what  gay  revelries, 
what  dark  intrigues  or  superstitious  observances  may  have 
once  been  carried  on  in  the  place  which  was  now  sacred  to 
spiritual  freedom,  and  echoed  with  the  glad  sounds  of  the  gos- 
pel. At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  we  congratulated  Signer 
Comba  on  the  promising  aspect  of  the  Waldensian  Mission  in 
Venice,  and  he  told  us  what  great  encouragement  he  continually 
received  in  carrying  on  his  work.  He  expressed  his  high  sense 
of  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr  Colton,  the  American  consul, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  gospel  in  Venice. 
This  tribute  to  Mr  Colton  was  fully  borne  out  by  our  personal 
acquaintance  with  that  estimable  man.  We  met  at  bis  house, 
we  may  also  add,  the  British  vice-consul,  and  found  that  the 
two  representatives  of  kindred  nations  acted  together  in  the 
most  amicable  manner.  It  is  but  right  further  to  state  that 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has,  from  the  very  outset,  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Waldensian  cause  in  Venice.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  year  a  minister  or  probationer  of  that  church 
has  been  stationed  there,  to  hold  Sabbath  services  in  English, 
and  co-operate  with  the  Waldensian  pastor  in  eveiy  possible 
way.  It  would  appear  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  more 
success  in  Venice  than  in  most  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy. 
The  religious  sentiment  is  stronger  among  the  Venetians  than 
among  the  Milanese,  for  example,  and  Venice  promises  to 
stand  above  Milan  as  a  city  where  the  true  light  shines.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  new  and  higher  glory  may  yet  gild  the  towers  of 
of  the  discrowned  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

On  Monday  the  19th  August  1867,  we  left  Venice  for  Turin 
and  the  Waldensian  valleys,  with  but  a  faint  expectation  of 
ever  seeing  the  glorious  old  city  again.  But  on  the  26th 
August  1869,  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  Venice.  Mak- 
ing a  rapid  journey  through  some  of  the  grander  and  less 
frequented  regions  of  Switzerland,  we  had  travelled  from 
Lucerne  along  the  St  Gothard  route  to  Andermatt,  and  thence 
ascended  the  Oberalp,  and  gone  down  the  magnificent  valley 
of  the  Vorder  Rhein  to  Uoire,  whence,  by  the  grand  and 
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desolate  Albula  Pass  we  had  descended  into  the  Engadine, 
and  proceeded  to  that  charming  mountain  village  Pontresina, 
from  which  one  of  our  party  cUmbed  the  lofty  Piz  Languard, 
and  obtained  a  sublime  prospect  of  a  vast  and  calm  ocean  of 
majestic  mountains,  capped  or  streaked  with  everlasting  snow. 
From  this  region  we  had  crossed  the  Bernina  Pass  into  the 
Valtelline,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Italian  valleys,  from  which,  by 
Bormio,  we  made  our  way,  at  some  risk,  over  the  magnificent 
Stelvio,  by  far  the  highest  of  European  passes.  Descending  in 
the  midst  of  glorious  weather  into  the  Tyrol,  we  had  gone 
down  the  valley  of  the  Adige  to  Botzen,  and  thence  by  mil- 
way  pursued  our  way  to  Verona  and  Venice. 

We  found  the  charm  of  Venice  as  great  as  ever ;  for  to  those 
who  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  history  and  architecture  it 
grows  in  beauty  and  in  interest  upon  increased  acquaintance. 
The  weather  was  brilliant,  though  fully  too  hot  for  the  northern 
constitution  ;  the  evening  air  to  our  feeling  was  delicious,  and 
the  moon-lit  waters  had  their  old  enchantment  We  took  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  sights  we  had  missed  during 
our  former  visit.  First  we  went  to  the  island  of  Murano  to 
see  spme  of  the  famous  glass  works  Venetian  glass,  in  various 
splendid  or  curious  forms,  has  been  celebrated  for  a  thousand 
years.  Some  remarkable  secrets  have  always  been  connected 
with  its  manufacture,  and  for  many  centuries  it  commanded 
the  markets  of  Europe.  Venetian  mirroi-s  have  long  been 
rivalled  in  England,  France,  and  Germany ;  but  Venetian 
glass  beads,  many  kinds  of  which  are  wonderfuUy  beautiful, 
bear  the  palm  of  excellence  at  this  day.  We  saw  through  one 
extensive  glass  work,  and  witnessed  some  highly  interesting 
processes  which  displayed  the  beauty  of  the  art  and  the  skill 
of  the  workman.  Some  of  the  highest  specimens  of  manufac- 
turing skill  do  not  appear  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection ; 
but  the  results,  in  the  shape  of  most  brilliant  productions  in 
coloured  glass,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  manufactories,  and  in  many 
of  the  shops  of  Venice.  Some  thousands  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Murano  glass  works,  and  the  glass  manufacture 
18  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  what  remains  of  ancient  Venetian 
prosperity. 

We  next  visited  the  Arsenal,  once  a  magnificent  and  busy 
scene,  but  now  the  very  picture  of  departed  greatness.  If  the 
ducal  palace  and  the  Cathedral  of  St  Mark  were  the  chief  archi- 
tectural glories,  and  the  Rialto  the  commercial  centre,  the 
Arsenal  was  the  very  life  and  strength  of  old  Venice.  In  its 
basins  and  building  yards  were  built  or  refitted  those  mighty 
fleets  that  ruled  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  The 
Arsenal  gave  Venice  its  vast  offensive  and  defensive  power,  as 
was  proved  of  old  by  a  hundred  bloody  wars.    We  found  in  it  no 
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ships  whatever,  and  saw  no  symptoms  of  shipbuilding.  But 
we  heard  of  a  few  contracts  for  building  some  small  vessels, 
which  promised  to  put  a  little  life  into  the  deserted  yards. 
We  entered  by  a  splendid  gate,  adorned  with  statues,  and 
guarded  by  the  huge  marble  lions  brought  from  Athens  in 
1685.  Our  principal  object  was  to  see  the  splendid  armoury, 
in  which  are  preserved  so  many  precious  relics  illustrative  of 
Venetian  history.  We  gaze  with  wonder  at  a  splendid  crimson 
silk  flag  taken  from  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  and  at  many  suits 
of  armour  which  figured  in  the  famous  contest.  Here  is  the 
armour  worn  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  gifted  by  himself  to  the 
Venetian  Republic!  The  sword,  buckler,  and  helm  of  the  redoubt- 
able Doge,  Ziani,  next  solicit  attention  ;  but  they  are  rivalled 
in  interest  by  multitudes  of  similar  memorials  of  valiant  chiefs 
and  famous  fights.  We  were  specially  struck  with  a  genuine 
revolver,  and  an  equally  genuine  breech-loading  musket,  each 
of  them  several  centuries  old.  It  would  appear  that  new 
ideas  in  firearms  are  not  so  common  as  many  suppose.  The 
principle  of  the  revolver  and  of  the  breechloader  in  the  Vene- 
tian Arsenal  seemed  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
we  see  more  effectively  carried  out  in  the  celebrated  modem 
weapons. 

We  examined  with  peculiar  interest  a  model  of  the  famous 
Bucentaur,  or  Doge's  state  galley,  and  also  the  remains  of  its 
veritable  mast.  The  annual  ceremony  of  the  "  wedding  of  the 
Adriatic  "  by  the  Doge  of  Venice,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesaue 
things  in  history.  About  the  year  1170,  Pope  Alexander  111, 
grateful  for  Venetian  protection,  gave  the  Doge  Sebastiano 
Ziani  a  gold  ring  with  which  to  wed  the  sea,  in  token  of  the 
great  Republic's  maritime  sovereignty.  Ho  is  also  said  to 
have  formally  invested  Venice  with  the  dominion  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  have  directed  the  annual  ceremony  of  the 
espousals  to  take  place  on  Ascension  Day.  Accordingly  every 
year,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Doge,  accompanied  by  the  chief 
oflBcers  of  state,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  magnates, 
all  magnificently  attired,  sailed  in  the  Bucentaur  from  the 
Piazzetta  out  a  little  way  into  the  open  sea,  and  dropped  into  the 
waves  a  gold  ring,  with  all  due  ceremony,  and  uttering  certain 
words  of  betrothal.  He  then  heard  mass  in  the  Church  of 
San  Nicolas  on  the  Lido,  and  returned  in  equal  state  to  his 
palace,  where  he  presided  in  the  evening  over  a  grand  banquet 
given  to  a  brilliant  company.  The  music,  the  costumes,  the 
scenic  display,  and  the  gay  festivities  connected  with  this 
famous  ceremonial  are  faithfully  described  in  all  histories  of 
Venice.  The  Bucentaur,  a  singularly  shaped  and  richly 
decorated  barge,  with  two  decks,  and. a  hundred  feet  in  length, 
was  impelled  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  rowers,  who,  with 
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forty  auxiliary  sailors,  composed  her  crew.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  DucerUorum,  signifying 
a  ship  for  two  hundred  men.  Several  Bucentaurs  must  have 
been  constructed  since  the  Ascension  Day  fete  was  instituted. 
The  last  was  built  in  1 727,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1797,  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Venice.  Of  all  the  English 
poets  who  have  alluded  to  the  famous  wedding  of  the  Adriatic, 
Wordsworth  has  touched  upon  the  subject  most  felicitously: — 

**  Once  did  she  hold  the  ^rgeous  East  in  fee, 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free, 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  ; 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea." 

No  stranger  in  Venice  should  fail  to  visit  the  Armenian 
Convent,  in  the  isle  of  San  Lazaro,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  In  that  convent,  for  eight  months  during  his 
residence  in  Venice,  Lord  Byron  studied  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, under  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  intelligent  monks. 
We  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  establishment,  which  we 
found  most  complete.  One  of  the  brothers  shewed  us  over  the 
premises,  and  explained  to  us  all  objects  of  interest.  Byron's 
signature  is  duly  displayed  in  one  room.  We  learned  that 
but  one  monk  is  now  in  the  convent  who  remembers  the  noble 
Englishman.  On  our  asking  our  conductor  what  progress 
Byron  made  in  his  Armenian  studies,  he  significantly  replied, 
"  very  good  progress  for  a  poet"  But  the  fact  is,  that  Byron 
was  an  excellent  student,  and  learned  more  of  the  language 
than  most  men  would  have  done  in  the  time.  We  were  spe- 
cially struck  with  the  chapel,  the  printing  establishment,  and 
the  library.  In  one  small  room  there  is  a  complete  collection 
of  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  issued  from  the  printing 
press  of  the  intelligent  and  industrious  monks.  We  purchased 
a  curious  collection  of  Turkish  proverbs,  and  found  them  really 
wise  and  witty.  But  we  also  procured  what  we  specially 
valued  as  a  literary  curiosity,  an  Armenian  translation  of  the 
4th  canto  of  **  Childe  Harold,"  printed  alongside  of  the  English 
original.  The  monks  of  San  Lazaro,  surpassing  most  of  their 
Latin  brothers  in  intelligence,  have  acquired  not  a  little  pro- 
perty, live  in  great  comfort,  and  are  held  in  general  respect. 

We  found  the  Waldensian  congregation  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  accommodated  in  a  much  more  commodious 
building.  A  fine  old  palace,  the  Palazzo  Cavagnis,  had  been 
purchased  through  the  liberality  of  British  and  American 
friends,  and  given  over  to  the  Waldensians  for  their  evan- 
gelistic   purposes.      A  handsome  house  for  the  minister,   a 
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spacious  church,  accommodation  for  schools,  and  residences 
for  the  masters,  were  all  furnished  by  the  capacious  structure 
which,  in  other  days,  had  been  the  abode  of  a  distinguished 
Venetian  family.  Signer  Comba  had  been  labouring  in  his 
vocation  with  remarkable  success,  and  had  admitted  into  church 
communion  more  than  two  hundred  intelligent  and  genuine 
converts  from  popery.  We  attended  his  Sabbath  school  in  the 
morning,  and  found  it  conducted  much  after  the  fashion  of 
similar  schools  in  our  own  land.  Nothing  but  pure  and  simple 
Scriptural  instruction  was  given,  and  the  teachers  appeared  to 
be  quite  absorbed  in  their  work.  In  the  evening  we  attended 
divine  service,  and  heard  Signer  Comba  deliver  a  vigorous 
and  telling  lecture  on  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  which  is  a  very  awkward  passage  of  Scripture  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  the  preacher  did  not  fail  to  shew.  The 
audience,  which  was  large  and  intelligent,  was  evidently  much 
impressed  by  the  lessons  of  divine  tnith  which  were  set  before 
it  in  strong  conti'ast  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Papacy.  Signer  Comba  is  undoubtedly  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  he  is  faithfully  assisted  by  a  Waldensian 
licentiate  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
Two  male  and  two  female  teachers  conduct  the  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  mission  in  Venice.  According  to  the  true 
Protestant  idea  of  such  a  mission,  popular  education  is  closely 
conjoined  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 

The  philosophy  of  Venetian  history  is  a  wide  and  weighty 
subject,  on  which  we  cannot  here  formally  enter.  But  a  few 
genei-al  remarks  on  the  past  position  of  Venice  we  may  ven- 
ture, in  conclusion,  to  ofier.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  great  city  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  great  cities  of  Antiquity, 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  just  played  the  part  to  which  it  was 
called  by  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  and  then  declined 
and  fell  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  world's  afiTairs  over 
which  it  had  little  or  no  control.  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  Athens  and  Alexandria,  Home  and  Constanti- 
nople, became,  by  the  irresistible  march  of  events,  the  seats  of 
empire,  of  learning,  or  of  commerce  ;  but  only  for  a  time,  and 
for  certain  temporary  purposes.  The  same  Providence  that, 
for  the  evolution  of  its  own  designs,  raised  them  up,  decreed 
their  declension  and  fall.  So  Venice,  at  an  important  period 
of  the  world's  history,  became  commercially  and  politically 
great ;  but  as  that  history  changed,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of 
certain  wonderful  geographical  discoveries,  and  the  advent 
of  the  Reformation,  she  fell  fi-om  her  altitude  as  by  a  law  of 
nature,  and  from  a  mighty  state  sunk  into  a  mere  interesting 
commercial  city.  We  believe  that  no  principles  in  her  consti- 
tution, and  no  patriotism  of  her  citizens,  could  have  saved  the 
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ancieDt  empire  of  Venice.  A  better  government  and  a  higher 
amount  of  civic  virtue  might  have  retarded  her  fall,  or  shed  a 
fresh  lustre  on  her  declining  days.  But  the  term  of  her  sove- 
reignty and  empire  was  necessarily  limited,  and  could  not  be, 
to  any  great  extent,  prolonged.  The  rise  of  the  European 
monarchies,  and  the  steady  march  of  intelligence  and  power  to- 
wards the  west,demanded  new  distributions  of  territory, diverted 
commerce  into  new  channels,  and  in  many  ways  undermined 
the  fabric  of  Venetian  prosperity.  What  holds  true  of  Venice, 
may  also,  in  a  large  measure,  be  affirmed  of  the  contemporary 
and  rival  Italian  Republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  which 
were  once  powerful  states,  but  are  now  represented  merely  by 
cities.  The  part  these  Republics  played  in  Europe  for  centuries 
was  important  and  imposing ;  but  the  law  of  development 
by  which  they  arose,  also  ordained  their  fall.  Meanwhile, 
commercial  and  political  power  has  passed,  and  is  passing, 
northwards  and  westwards,  forsaking  the  south  and  the  east, 
and  now  chiefly  centres  in  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg,  Paris  and 
London.  It  has  also  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  finding  new 
seats  in  a  mighty  western  world. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  paying  a  hearty  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  work  of  Mr  Davenport  Adams,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  is  full  of  excellent  matter, 
well  arranged,  and  conveyed  in  a  clear,  correct,  and  elegant 
style.  There  is  almost  nothing  of  general  interest  in  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  Venice  which  Mr  Adams  has  overlooked. 
All,  and  more  than  all,  that  even  well-informed  readers  know 
about  Venice  is  given  in  his  attractive  volume.  The  table  of 
contents,  the  chronological  list  of  the  Doges,  and  the  general 
index,  are  all  most  carefully  prepared,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  pictorial  illu.stration8  are  numerous 
and  beautiful,  doing  ample  credit  to  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers. A  more  convenient  and  useful  popular  volume  on 
Venice  has  not  been  brought  out  in  our  time.  The  three  mag- 
nificent volumes  of  Mr  Ruskin,  so  enriched  with  the  genius  of 
his  pen  and  his  pencil,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
readers ;  but  they  must  be  studied  by  all  who  would  appreciate 
fully  the  architectural  glories  and  noblest  historic  periods  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  J.  D. 


Art.  II. — The  Two  Purificationa  of  the  Temple. 

VERY  remarkable  is  the  reticence  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  regarding  the  situation,  dimensions,  and  charac- 
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teristic  architectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  on  one  occasion  was  one  of  the  disciples  led  away  by  the 
enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  moment  to  speak  to  Christ  of  its 
grandeur, — "Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones,  and  what 
buildings  are  here."  How  strikingly  does  this  reticence  con- 
trast with  the  minute  descriptions  and  careful  measurements 
of  Josephus  !  In  point  of  situation,  style,  size,  and  materials, 
the  temple  of  Herod  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  archi- 
tectural combinations  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  glory 
of  the  Jews,  modelled  as  it  was,  like  the  temple  of  Solomon  and 
Zerubbabel,  on  the  plan  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness,  con- 
structed by  Moses  according  to  the  divine  pattern  shewn  to  him 
on  the  mount.  Around  it  their  proudest  memories  and  fondest 
hopes  clustered ;  and  even  in  these  days  of  their  exile,  they  recall 
its  glories  and  mourn  over  its  loss,  with  a  tenacity  of  affection 
and  pride  unparalleled  in  history.  Even  their  Roman  enemies 
shared  in  this  national  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  sacred 
building.  Titus  did  everything  he  could  to  preserve  it  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  its  spoils,  sculptured  with  rare  skill,  were 
considered  worthy  of  adorning  the  most  beautiful  of  the  trium- 
phal arches  in  Rome  ;  while  the  higher  architectural  ambition 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  to  imitate,  and,  if  possible,  to  sur- 
pass its  magnificence.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  world- 
wide fame,  the  sacred  writers  never  attempt  to  describe  its 
features.  They  narrate  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
that  occurred  within  it,  with  circumstantial  accuracy ;  but  they 
are  altogether  silent  regarding  the  appearance  of  the  building 
itself.  Of  a  similar  nature  is  their  reserve  touching  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Lord  and  Archetype  of  the  temple. 
In  setting  forth  Him  who  is  the  Desire  of  all  nations,  so  that 
all  coming  generations  may  know  and  love  him,  they  confine 
themselves  solely  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  tne  four  Gospels  on  which 
to  found  any  description  of  our  Lord's  form  and  features-  As 
with  the  Word  made  flesh  himself,  so  with  the  symbol ;  their 
silence  in  regard  to  the  physical  appearance  of  both  had  a  deep 
significance.  We  must  conclude  that  they  were  moved  thereto 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  As  the  Shechinah — the  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  divinity — was  concealed  behind  the  veil  of  the 
temple,  so  the  sacred  writers  were  guided  to  conceal  the  external 
glory  of  the  type  and  the  human  likeness  of  the  antitype, 
behind  the  veil  of  their  silence,  so  that  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
gospel  truth  might  shine  forth,  without  any  material  object  to 
impair  its  purity  and  beauty. 

In  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  had 
ceased  to  teach  men  the  high  spiritual  truths  which  it  was 
erected  to  symbolise.    Its  typical  character  was  lost  sight  of, 
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and  it  was  regarded  merely  as  a  material  structura  The  Jews 
were  proud  of  it,  not  because  it  was  the  habitation  of  God's 
glory  on  earth,  the  visible  symbol  of  his  presence  among  men, 
the  only  shrine  of  true  religion,  but  because  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent building  composed  of  costly  materials,  and  enriched  with 
the  most  precious  gifts.  They  reverenced  it,  not  because  it 
was  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  testifying  by  the  tables  of  stone 
contained  in  the  ark,  of  law,  and  by  its  daily  sacrifices,  of  gospel 
truth,  but  because  it  was  the  most  splendid  religious  structure 
in  the  world.  They  were  as  blind  to  the  teachings  of  the 
inarticulate  symbol,  as  they  were  deaf  to  the  plain  articulate 
word  of  him  whom  the  building  typified.  The  remark  of  the 
disciple  previously  alluded  to,  touching  the  goodly  stones  and 
precious  gifts  with  which  the  temple  was  adorned,  was  no  mere 
casual  observation;  it  was  significant  of  the  carnal,  earthly 
spirit  which  then  characterised  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews. 
The  windows  of  their  souls  were  so  defiled  with  worldliness 
that  they  could  not  look  through  the  sign  to  the  thing  signi- 
fied ;  they  were  so  enfeebled  by  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry, 
that  they  could  not  ascend  by  the  steps  of  the  material  struc- 
ture to  the  throne  of  the  great  spiritual  Being,  whose  palace, 
whose  place  of  worship,  whose  revelation  In  architectural 
instead  of  in  literary  form,  it  was.  Our  Saviour  plainly  accused 
them  of  this  in  his  withering  condemnation  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  their  holiest  men, — "  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides  I 
which  say,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing  ; 
but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  is  a 
debtor.  Ye  fools,  and  blind  !  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold, 
or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  ?  And,  Whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing  ;  but  whosoever  sweareth 
by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he  is  guilty.  Ye  fools,  and  blind  ! 
for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift^  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the 
rift  ?  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by 
It,  and  by  all  things  thereon  ;  and  whoso  shall  swear  by  the 
temple,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  him  that  dwelleth  therein." 
They  valued  the  gift  more  than  the  altar,  and  the  gold  of  the 
temple  more  than  the  temple  itself  The  motive  that  led 
Herod  to  reconstruct  the  temple,  was  the  same  motive  which 
led  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  keep  up  its  gorgeous  ritual. 
Herod  built  the  temple  merely  to  gratify  his  love  of  display, 
and  to  crown  the  magnificence  of  his  reign  ;  the  ofiBcials  of  the 
temple  maintained  the  worship  of  it  purely  from  selfish  and 
worldly  motives — entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  material  and 
social  advantages  which  it  conferred  upon  them.  The  inspira- 
tion of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and  the  spirit  of  Solomon,  were 
entirely  wanting  in  Herod  ;  and  the  simple  faith  of  the  early 
Israelites  had  no  likeness  in  the  ostentatious  pietism  of  the 
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Pharisees.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Shechinah,  which  was 
the  glory  of  the  original  tabernacle  and  temple,  should  have 
vanished  from  the  last  representative  structure,  or  rather  should 
never  have  appeared  there  at  alL  God's  presence  could  not 
be  associated  with  that  of  the  god  of  the  world ;  Clirist  and 
Belial  could  have  no  concord  with  one  another.  The  loss  of 
the  Shechinah  was  irreparable.  Nothing  could  compensate  for 
its  absence  ;  the  splendid  furniture,  and  golden  vessels,  and 
costly  gifts  of  the  temple,  were  like  the  objects  of  nature  with- 
out the  shining  of  the  sun— destitute  of  ail  beauty  and  worth. 
It  was  a  dark,  cold,  empty  shrine,  from  which  the  Lord  had 
departed  ;  and  "  Ichabod  "  might  be  written  upon  its  portals. 

But  the  shrine  that  is  left  empty  by  the  departure  of  God 
does  not  long  remain  empty  ;  Satan  enters  and  takes  possession. 
When  the  preserving  salt  disappears,  corruption  sets  in  rapidly. 
So  was  it  with  the  temple.  The  Shechinah  cloud  above  the 
mercy-seat  created  a  wholesome  awe  in  the  minds  of  the  wor- 
shippers in  Solomon's  temple,  forbidding  the  very  thought  of 
sacrilege ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  visible  restraint  of  the 
divine  presence  iu  the  later  temple,  the  merchandise  and 
covetousness  of  the  world  intruded  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
The  gospel  narrative  shews  to  us  a  sad  state  of  things  in  this 
respect.  In  the  wide-paved  space  in  front  of  the  outer  court, 
a  market  was  held  during  the  observance  of  the  passover,  at 
which  were  exposed  for  sale  the  various  animals  required  for 
the  Levitical  sacrifices— cattle  and  sheep  for  the  richer  wor- 
shippers, and  doves  for  the  poorer.  Here,  too,  were  the  tables 
or  booths,  where  the  provincial  Jews  and  proselytes  firom 
foreign  countries,  might  exchange  their  own  coins  for  the  silver 
half-shekel,  which  every  Israelite  was  required  to  pay  as  atone- 
ment or  tribute  money  for  the  support  of  the  temple.  The 
turmoil  of  worldly  traffic  was  thus  transferred  from  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  streets  or  environs  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  prayer. 
The  time-serving  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  encouraged  this  traffic  carried  on  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  for  religious  purposes  ;  for  it  was  doubtless  very  profitable 
to  them.  It  was  a  well-devised  scheme  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  to  combine  profit  and  piety  in  equal  proportions, 
and  Mrith  equal  satisfaction.  It  aflforded,  too,  the  utmost  con- 
venience to  the  worshippers,  who  found  everything  that  they 
needed  in  the  service  which  they  had  to  perform,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  consciences  and  keep  up  their  respectability, 
ready  to  their  hand,  without  any  trouble  or  necessity  for  fore- 
thought or  self-deniaL  The  service  of  the  temple  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  mechanical  routine,  and  made  as  easy  and  pleasant 
as  possible  to  carnal  minds. 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  temple  took  place  in  that  part  of  it  for  whose 
erection  there  was  originally  no  divine  sanction.  The  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness  was  constructed,  down  to  the  minutest 
architectural  detail,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  pattern  shewn 
on  the  mount.  Not  the  slightest  deviation  was  permitted  from 
the  divine  directions.  Even  the  materials  of  the  curtains,  with 
the  rings  and  posts ;  the  form  of  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  ; 
the  bowls,  the  shovels,  the  snufiFers  and  the  candlesticks ;  the 
ingredients  of  the  holy  oil,  and  of  the  incense ;  the  nature, 
the  times,  and  the  seasons  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  shape, 
substance,  and  ornaments  of  the  garments,  with  their  girdles  ; 
were  all  rigidly  set  down  in  the  divine  plan.  And  this  extreme 
minuteness  of  legislation  regarding  all  things  belonging  to  the 
sanctuary,  was  intended  to  preserve  Qod*s  worship  from  those 
insinuating  encroachments  of  human  error,  and  those  corrup- 
tions and  additions  of  men,  which  begin  first  in  apparent  trifles,in 
the  adoption  of  the  fashion  of  a  foreign  vestment,  the  imitation 
of  the  form  of  a  foreign  altar,  the  introduction  of  bowls  or 
utensils  for  sacrifice  after  a  foreign  fashion,  and  at  last  end  in 
very  serious  things,  in  the  belief  and  observance  of  the  de- 
grading superstitions,  and  the  practice  of  the  dissolute  manners, 
associated  with  the  imported  ritualism.  This  conservative 
treatment  was  eminently  successful  in  cutting  off  opportunity 
for  man  to  engraft  novelties  and  innovations  of  his  own  upon 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  But  when  the  moveable  tabernacle 
of  the  wilderness-waudering  was  changed  into  the  solid  and 
costly  temple  erected  by  Solomon  when  Israel  became  a  settled 
kingdom,  there  was  no  express  and  detailed  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  transference,  and  hence  the  temple  was 
more  subject  to  idolatrous  innovation  than  the  tabernacle  had 
been.  Although  constructed  after  the  general  pattern  of  the 
tabernacle  of  testimony,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  temple  was,  nevertheless,  adapted  in 
some  respects  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  For 
instance,  a  set  of  lateral  chambers  and  cloisters  was  attached 
to  the  temple  and  its  courts,  for  which  the  law  of  Moses  fur- 
nished no  direction.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
these  very  courts  and  cloisters,  thus  introduced  without  divine 
sanction,  were  encroached  upon  by  several  of  the  kings,  by  the 
introduction  of  their  own  inventions  and  fancied  improvements. 
Manasseh  erected  altars  to  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  temple ;  he  also  planted  a  grove  in  the  sacred 
enclosure,  in  whicn  he  set  up  a  graven  image.  Houses  were 
erected  beside  the  walls,  in  which  women  wove  hangings  for  the 
grove,  and  which  were  the  resort  of  Sodomites.  The  kings  of 
Judah  introduced  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  sun  at  the 
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entrance,  and  profaned  the  place  by  the  worship  of  Baal ;  from 
all  which  pollutions  it  had  to  be  purified  in  the  days  of  Ja«^iah. 
While  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the  very  same  parts  of  Herod's 
temple  which  corresponded  with  these  courts  and  cloisters  of 
Solomon  were  defiled  by  the  noise  and  trickery  of  human 
traffic. 

This  mode  of  profaning  the  temple  by  merchandise  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  Jews  at  this  time.  Intense 
worldliness  or  covetousness  had  become  their  besetting  national 
sin.  From  the  priests  of  the  temple,  who  made  gain  of  their 
godliness,  to  the  publicans,  who  sold  their  patriotism  to  the 
Romans,  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be  devoted,  more  or  less, 
to  that  root  of  all  evil,  the  love  of  money.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  Jewish  failing  from  the  commencement  of  their  his- 
tory. It  maybe  regarded  as  an  hereditary  taint,  derived  from 
him  from  whom  they  received  the  name  of  Israelites.  Many 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Jacob  unmistakeably  evince  this  covet- 
ous or  worldly  tendency ;  and  this  feature  of  his  character  he 
appears  to  have  strongly  impressed  upon  all  his  descendants. 
We  can  trace  this  Jacob-like  spirit  in  the  Jews  of  our  own 
times,  who,  more  than  all  other  nations,  seek  to  combine 
two  things  that  are  irreconcileable — devotion  to  wealth,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  religious  spirit — the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  the  world.  It  was  of  this  sordid  covetousness  and 
avarice  that  God  so  frequently  complained  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets.  Again  and  again  he  uttered  words  like  these : 
"  Thou  hast  not  brought  me  the  small  cattle  of  thy  burnt- 
offerings  ;  neither  hast  thou  honoured  me  with  thy  sacrifices. 
I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve  with  an  offering,  nor  wearied 
thee  with  incense.  Thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane  with 
money,  neither  hast  thou  filled  me  with  the  fat  of  thy  sacri- 
fices." In  later  Jewish  history,  we  see  nothing  like  the  princely 
liberality  with  which  the  Israelites  responded  to  God's  appeal 
for  materials  with  which  to  construct  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  and  which,  in  the  end,  had  to  be  restrained,  for  the 
stuff"  they  brought  was  more  than  enough  for  the  purpose. 
No  subsequent  Solomon  arose  to  repeat,  even  on  the  smallest 
scale,  the  munificence  of  the  great  founder  of  the  first  temple. 
The  Israel  or  princdy  chai-acter  passed  away,  and  the  Jacob 
character  took  its  place  ;  so  that  the  Old  Testament  concludes 
the  melancholy  record  of  the  coyetousness  which  is  idolatry 
with  these  words  of  sharp  reproof :  "  Will  a  man  rob  Grod  ? 
Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  ^but  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we 
robbed  thee  ?  In  tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  are  cursed  with  a 
curse ;  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation.*  In- 
deed the  whole  of  Malachi  speaks  of  the  profanation  of  God's 
house  and  service  by  this  sordid  spirit;  and  it  seems  to  have 
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reached  its  lowest  point  of  degradation  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  when  the  very  temple  itself  was  converted  into  an 
exchange,  and  a  market-place  for  gain.  The  profanation  of 
the  temple  in  this  peculiar  manner  was  therefore  typical 
of  the  national  sin  against  Qod.  And  it  was  an  equally 
typical  act  that  the  Lord  of  the  temple  was  himself  sold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Those  who  made  merchandise  of  the 
type,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  merchandise  of  the  Antitype, 
God's  most  precious  gift  to  them.  The  mode  in  which  Em* 
manuel  was  betrayed  and  put  to  death  was  as  characteristic 
as  the  mode  in  which  his  symbol  was  profaned.  It  was  the 
love  of  the  world,  the  love  of  money,  that  led  to  both.  And 
very  strikingly  was  this  national  sin,  represented  and  intensified 
in  the  person  and  conduct  of  Judas,  symbolically  brought 
home  to  the  Jewish  leaders,  when  the  traitor,  in  his  remorse, 
cast  down  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  blood,  in  the 
temple,  and  departed  to  his  fearful  doom. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  state  of  things  in  the  temple 
when  Jesus  came  to  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry. 
The  Jews  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechinah  to  the  temple, 
in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  This  expectation  was  now  ful- 
filled, though  in  a  way  that  they  knew  not  The  Shechinah, 
in  the  person  of  him  who  was  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  hLs  person — appeared  in  the 
holy  place.  And  his  appearance  among  the  conventionalities 
and  worldly  practices  of  a  religion  which  had  become  a  mere 
superstition,  the  spectre  of  a  former  living  faith — was  like 
lightning  to  consume  and  wither  everything  false  and  mean, 
and  dishonouring  to  Qod  and  man,  and  to  kindle  into  life  all 
that  was  akin  to  divine  life  and  love.  Like  an  electric  dis- 
charge in  water,  decomposing  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  he 
separated  the  elements  of  the  Jewish  world — attracted  to  him- 
self all  that  was  good  in  it,  and  repelled  all  that  was  evil. 
He  was  the  predicted  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  uncleanness. 
Thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  character  and  oflSce,  was  his 
first  oflScial  act  of  purifying  the  temple.  It  was  not  a  mere 
temporary  incident  in  his  life  ;  it  was  the  symbol  of  his  entire 
work.  All  the  ancient  prophets  came  in  God's  name,  to  reform 
the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  their  day.  They  were 
empowered  to  denounce  and  prevent  the  growth  of  idolatrous 
corruptions  and  other  abominations  arising  from  man's  en- 
croachment upon  the  sacred  things  of  God.  Ezekiel  especially 
was  commissioned  to  signify  God's  purpose  of  restoring  his 
temple  after  the  desolation  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  to 
remodel  it  after  a  pattern  free  from  those  idolatrous  travesties 
which  had  brought  that  visitation  of  his  wrath  upon  Israel — 
"  Son  of  man,  the  place  of  my  throne,  and  the  jplace  of  the  sole* 
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x){  my  feet,  where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever,  and  my  holy  name,  shall  the  house  of  Israel  no 
more  defile,  neither  they,  nor  their  kings,  by  their  whoredom, 
nor  by  the  carcases  of  their  kings  in  their  high  places.  In 
their  setting  of  their  thresholds  by  my  thresholds,  and  their 
posts  by  my  posts,  and  but  a  wall  between  me  and  them,  they 
have  defiled  my  holy  name  by  their  abominations  that  they 
have  committed ;  wherefore  I  had  consumed  them  in  my 
anger.  Now  let  them  put  away  their  whoredom,  and  tlie 
carcases  of  their  kings,  far  from  me,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  them  forever.  Thou,  son  of  man,  shew  the  house  to 
the  house  of  Israel,  that  they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  iniqui- 
ties ;  and  let  them  measure  the  pattern."  And  now,  the  true 
Son  of  man,  a  greater  than  Ezekiel,  came  to  fulfil  in  a  higher 
way  the  work  of  EzekieL  He  in  whom  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets were  summed  up,  appeared  to  purify  the  house  of  God 
from  the  vile  traflSc  of  men — as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
he  appeared  to  remove  from  the  law  of  God,  the  traditions  and 
glosses  of  the  fathers,  by  which  it  had  been  made  of  none 
eflfect. 

This  purification  of  the  temple  is  significant  of  the  import- 
ance which  our  Lord  attached  to  it  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
God,  and  the  symbolical  centre  of  divine  worehip.  As  long  as 
he  lived,  Jesus  reverenced  the  temple.  He  did  not  despise  it 
as  a  mere  type  destined  to  pass  away,  now  that  the  reality  had 
appeared.  Its  purpose  was  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  substance 
had  come,  but  the  shadow  that  preceded  it,  must  yet  be  pro- 
jected, till  shadow  and  substance  blend  in  one,  when  the  Sun  of 
Ilighteousness  attains  its  meridian  height  of  ascension  glory. 
And  therefore  in  this,  its  eleventh  hour,  he  will  not  disregard 
its  brief  term  of  service.  It  is  still  for  a  short  space  to  be  the 
symbol  of  the  incarnation — the  tabernacling  of  God  in  human 
flesh — ^the  meeting-place  between  man  and  his  Maker.  As  the 
divine  house  standing  among  the  common  houses  of  the  nation,  • 
it  is  still  to  be  the  visible  proof  of  God's  nearness  to  man ; 
the  witness  of  God,  that  ev^ry  obstacle  which  sin  had  inter- 
posed between  man  and  him,  might  be  removed,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  might  be  still,  as  of  old,  a  blessed  theoracy, 
and  the  ancient  favoured  people  his  peculiar  people,  and  he 
their  covenant  God.  And  that  this  purpose  may  be  effectively 
accomplished,  he  removes,  in  the  purification  of  the  temple, 
those  human  devices  and  degrading  practices  that  had  obscured 
its  glory,  and  hid  its  sacred  significance.  So  long  as  the  type 
stood  it  was  to  be  honoured,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  what 
it  represented.  Its  servants  were  to  take  pleasure  in  its  stones, 
and  to  favour  the  dust  thereof.  The  worshipper  was  still  to 
^ay,  "  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles  oh  !  Lord  of  hosts. 
Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house ;  they  will  still  be 
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praising  thee.  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand. 
I  had  rather  be  a  door  keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness/'  It  was  in  this  temple  that 
Jesus  himself  was  presented  in  his  infancy  with  the  customary 
sacrifice.  It  was  in  this  temple,  as  a  "  son  of  the  law/*  in  his 
twelfth  year,  that  his  parents  found  him,  not  "  disputing  with 
the  doctors,"  according  to  the  common  idea  and  the  familiar 
phrase — but  learning  from  them  regarding  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, and  shewing  his  wonderful  intelligence,  not  by  his 
questions,  but  by  his  answers.  He  was  subject  to  the  law  in 
everything — fulfilled  every  rite  sanctioned  by  God — the  perfect 
righteousness  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  was  thus  the 
Israelite  indeed — the  true  Israel  of  God,  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile.  He  came  into  the  world  as  the  fulfilment  of  Jewish 
prophecy  and  history.  He  lived  as  a  Jew  and  died  as  a  Jew. 
He  invariably  shewed  his  regard  for  established  Jewish  in- 
stitutions. Though  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners,  he  received  from  John  the  rite  of  baptism,  intended 
only  for  sinners,  that  he  might  fulfil  all  righteousness ;  and 
intimately  connected  with  this  legal  observance,  was  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  fitting  him  for  his  public  ministry.  Though  he 
came  to  found  a  church  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Jewish  church,  yet  he  attended  the  worship,  and  observed  the 
rites  of  the  national  religion,  and  enforced  regard  to  its  minis- 
ters, so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses, 
even  although  their  lives  were  stained  by  corrupt  practices. 
In  short,  just  as  he  lived  a  divine  life  in  the  mould  of  an  ordi- 
nary human  life,  so  he  lived  as  a  perfect  Israelite  in  the  mould 
of  the  Jewish  law.  And,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  Jewish  in- 
stitutions that  he  condemned,  but  the  abuses  of  them  by 
human  folly  and  sin. 

The  Christianity  which  our  Lord  inaugurated,  was  to  grow 
under  the  shelter  of  Judaism,  of  which  it  was  the  blossom 
and  fruit ;  and  the  transition  between  them  was  to  be  so 
gradual,  that  for  a  while  at  first  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
where  the  one  terminated  and  the  other  began;  like  that 
strange  American  grass,  whose  young  plants  grow  up  sheltered 
in  the  sheath  of  the  old  ones, — the  old  blade  withering,  and  the 
new  one  prepared  to  take  its  place, — the  new  and  the  old  for  a 
time  appearing  to  divide  the  field  between  them.  The  apostles, 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  did  not  separate  themselves  from 
the  religious  observances  of  their  countrymen.  They  con- 
tinued to  worship  in  the  temple,  and  to  listen  to  the  law  and  the 
prophets  in  the  synagogue.  They  clung  to  the  temple  as  the 
centre  of  their  hopes, — as  the  consecrated  spot  where  they 
awaited  the  descent  of  the  Lord  from  heaven.  They  were  present 
at  the  feasts  which  perpetuated  the  memory  of  wonderful  deeds 
which  God  had  wrought  in  former  times  ;  and  during  a  great 
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Jewish  festival,  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  church. 
We  read  that  **  a  great  company  of  priests  were  obedient  to 
the  faith,"  who  would  doubtless  continue  to  carry  on  their 
priestly  functions.  **  Devout  men  according  to  the  law,"  carried 
Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made  lamentation  over  him ;  while 
Judaism,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  last  representatives 
Ananias,  set  its  seal,  and  laid  its  hand  upon  the  apostle  Paul, 
dedicating  him  to  the  Christian  ministry.  While  those  who 
associated  with  Stephen,  who  was  accused  of  speaking  "  bias* 
phemous  words  against  the  holy  place  and  the  law,"  were 
scattered  abroad  by  the  persecution  that  arose  after  his  death, 
the  apostles  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Jerusalem, 
because  they  did  not  sympathise  at  first  with  his  liberal  views 
regarding  the  superseding  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  by  a  more 
comprehensive  and  spiritual  faith.  "They  were  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  exc^ 
the  apoatleSf-^-^^Mv  raiv  aTo<rroX«y."  Many  became  disciples  of 
Christianity  after  the  early  Jewish  type,  and  not  after  the 
later  Pauline  development  of  it  And  the  rich  and  closely 
interwoven  system  of  ideas  prepared  by  the  law  on  its  national 
and  ceremonial  side,  was  transmitted  to  the  gospel,  to  have  its 
full  value  revealed,  and  the  narrow  but  distinct  limits  of  its 
carnal  forms  expanded  into  their  spiritual,  universal,  and 
eternal  character.  Till  the  temple  therefore  was  destroyed,  it 
did  not  cease  to  have  the  character  of  a  divinely-instituted 
local  centre  of  worship,  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  men  ;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  being  despised  or  ignored  on  account  of 
its  transitory  typical  nature,  Jesus  purified  it  from  its  corrup- 
tions, and  shewed  forth  what  God  meant  it  to  be. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  purification  of  the 
temple  was  not  a  solitary  act,  but  was  twice  repeated.  We 
cannot  reconcile  the  account  which  St  John  gives  with  that  of 
the  other  Evangelists  on  the  supposition  entertained  by  Pearce 
and  Priestly  in  our  own  country,  and  by  Krabbe  and  Liicke  in 
Germany,  that  they  refer  to  the  same  event.  To  confound 
them  would  be  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  historical  character 
of  one  narrative  or  the  other ;  the  details  of  time  and  incident 
being  too  precise.  If  we  carefully  compare  the  description  ol 
St  tfohn  with  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  we  shall  find 
among  the  prominent  features  of  mutual  resemblance,  three 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  events — ^first  as  regards 
date;  second,  as  regards  details;  and,  third,  as  regards  object. 
Let  us  look,  then,  for  a  little  at  these  points  of  difference  be- 
tween incidents  otherwise  so  closely  related. 

1.  The  account  given  by  St  John  records  our  Lord's  first 
purification  of  the  temple.  This  event  took  place  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  pubhc  ministry.  It  was  the  first  public 
official  act  which  he  performed  after  his  baptism  and  tempta- 
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tion  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  associated  with  the  passover, 
to  observe  which,  Jesus  came  up  expressly  from  Capernaum  to 
Jerusalem.  This  was  the  second  time  of  which  we  have  any 
record  that  Jesus  observed  this  most  sacred  feast  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  temple  with  his 
parents,  when  he  wajs  a  boy.  Then  he  was  the  meek  and 
reverent  learner,  acting  as  became  his  years  and  position  in 
life,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  feast  afforded 
of  gaining  that  information  regarding  Jewish  law  and  history 
which  the  doctors  alone  could  give  him,  and  which  his  human 
mind,  growing  like  our  own  in  wisdom,  required.  The  hour 
had  not  yet  come  for  arraying  himself  against  these  public 
teachers,  and  exposing  and  denouncing  the  hypocrisy  of  their 

Erofession,  and  the  heartlessness  of  their  life.  He  assumed  to 
imself  no  divine  authority.  But  now  he  has  entered  upon  his 
public  ministry,  and  the  Spirit  has  descended  upon  him,  and  a 
voice  from  heaven  has  publicly  proclaimed  his  oneness  with 
the  Father.  The  profanation  of  his  Father's  house,  which,  as 
a  boy,  he  would  doubtless  behold  with  grief  and  indignation, 
but  which,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  his  obedience,  he  could 
not  at  that  time  prevent  or  remedy,  he  now  comes  armed 
with  full  power  and  authority  in  his  thirtieth  year  to  check. 
He  takes  possession  of  the  temple  in  his  Father's  name,  and 
performs  the  act  of  a  prophet  and  a  judge  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists, describes  the  last  purification  of  the  temple.  This 
event  took  place  at  the  close  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  was  also 
associated  with  the  feast  of  the  passover,  the  last  of  which  he 
partook.  This  similiarity  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  two 
acts  of  purification  were  performed,  has  led  to  their  being 
considered  one  and  the  same.  The  first  cleansing  of  the 
temple  had  only  produced  a  temporary  impression.  Probably 
by  the  next  pa^over  the  dealers  had  renewed  their  evil  course ; 
or  if  the  disorder  was  abated  for  the  second  year,  we  know 
that  at  the  end  of  three  years,  Jesus  found  the  tumult  and  the 
traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the  temple,  as  they  had  done  when 
he  visited  it  before.  So  true  it  is,  that  those  who  need  to  be 
restrained  from  evil  by  force,  return  to  their  former  sinful 
practices  when  the  restraint  is  withdrawn.  The  inclination 
bemg  unchanged,  the  temporary  hindrance  dams  up  the  evil 
only  to  let  it  loose  in  a  fiercer  and  more  devastating  flood. 
Besides,  as  already  observed,  the  sacrilegious  traders  were  en- 
couraged in  their  gainful  traffic  by  the  priests,  who  were  not 
only  not  opposed  to  it,  but  positively  favoured  it,  as  it  is  not 
unlikelv  that  they  reaped  some  of  the  profits  of  it  for 
themselves. 

2.  But  another  point  of  difference  may  be  seen  in  the  details 
of  the  two  transactions.     In  the  first  purification  of  the/templ^. 
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St  John  tells  us  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords, 
^^aysXXtov  sx  <r;^o/v/wv,  and  drove  out  the  traders.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  used  this  scourge — applied  it  to  the 
persons  of  the  transgressors.  Such  employment  of  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  his  dignity,  and  inconsistent  with  his 
character  and  purpose,  in  coming  to  the  world.  "  No  weapons 
in  his  hand  were  seen,  nor  voice  of  terror  heard."  He  simply 
carried  the  scourge  as  a  symbol  of  his  power  to  punish,  to 
enforce  the  law  as  the  Roman  lictor  carried  his  axe,  and  the 
magistrate  his  sword.  Strauss,  and  others  of  the  same  school, 
assert  that  this  expulsion  of  the  traders  from  the  temple,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  indicated  a  want  of  tact 
and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  This,  say  they,  was  a 
very  extraordinary  method  of  conciliating  popular  opinion, 
and  gaining  adherents  to  his  cause.  Contrasting  as  it  does  so 
markedly  with  the  general  conduct  of  Christ,  who  certainly 
never  did  anything  out  of  place  or  season,  they  believe  that 
the  whole  occurrence  is  mythical.  It  surely  need  not  be 
argued  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  the  event  was  in  entire 
accordance  with  Christ's  character  and  mission.  He  came  not 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popular  applause.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  need  not  have  been  rejected  and  crucified.  He  came  to 
illustrate  the  holiness,  and  enforce  the  majesty  of  God*s  law, 
by  his  life  and  death.  And  here  the  occasion  demanded  his 
peculiar  interference.  It  was  surely  a  time  when  the  zeal  of 
God's  house  might  well  supersede  the  prudence  and  tact  of 
temporising  men,  since  the  atonement  money,  and  the  sacri- 
ficial oflferings, — the  very  means  appointed  by  God  to  remind 
the  Jews  that  they  were  a  consecrated  people, — were  made  an 
excuse  for  secularizing  the  temple.  "  Jesus  failed  not  in  this 
appropriate  work,  nor  did  the  accusing  consciences  of  the 
traders  fail  to  justify  it,  for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  fled 
from  the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts  told  them,  even 
though  they  had  been  long  immersed  in  hardening  traffic,  that 
the  house  of  God  could  belong  to  none  other  but  God ;  and 
when  a  prophet  claimed  it  for  him,  conscience  deprived  them 
of  the  power  to  resist." 

As  for  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  brought  against  Christ  on 
account  of  the  violence  here  displayed,  it  is  easily  disposed  of. 
Chemists  tell  us  that  there  are  elements  in  nature  that  are 
capable  of  existing  in  an  allotropic  condition ;  that  is,  of  assum- 
ing two  or  more  different  states.  While  they  retain  the  same 
composition,  they  change  their  properties,  so  that  what  is 
innocuous  or  beneficial  in  the  one  state,  may  be  intensely 
poisonous  or  destructive  in  the  other.  There  are  elements  in 
the  moral  world  that  are  also  capable  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  conditions.  Hatred  may  be  said  to  be  the  allotropic 
condition  of  love.     The  highest  love  may  be  but  the^^posite 
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side  or  aspect  of  the  deepest  hatred.  And,  therefore,  inasmuch 
as  the  perfection  of  love  was  exhibited  in  and  by  our  Lord,  for 
that  very  reason  we  have  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  love 
displayed  by  him.  Humility  and  sincerity  ever  drew  forth 
from  him  the  goodness  of  love;  while  pride  and  hypocrisy 
elicited  the  severity.  The  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  was 
the  foe  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  whole  work  of 
Christ  is  productive  of  the  most  opposite  results,  according  to 
the  reception  which  it  meets.  When  received  and  welcomed, 
it  diflFuses  life  and  blessedness ;  when  rejected  and  despised,  it 
proves  deadly  and  destructive.  It  kindles  a  fire  to  purify  or 
destroy.  It  is  darkness  to  the  Egyptians,  but  light  to  the 
Israelites.  What  Jesus  did  therefore  to  the  desecrators  of  his 
Father's  house,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  his  character  and 
work.  We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  "  wrath  of  the  Lamb," 
which  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  a  most  solemn  and 
harmonious  truth.  We  have  here  acted  what  is  elsewhere 
spoken — the  words  of  denunciation  against  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  translated  into  an  emphatic  deed.  The  summer  cloud, 
that  seemed  so  soft  and  fair,  discharged  its  terrible  lightning, 
and  shewed  that  what  aflForded  a  screen  from  the  scorching 
sun,  and  nourished  the  earth  with  its  shade  and  showers, 
contained  within  itself  the  fierce  elements  of  destruction — that 
he  who  is  strong  to  save  is  also  strong  to  smite.  And  like  the 
tears  of  a  proud  man,  the  calm  of  a  passionate  temper,  the 
daring  of  a  modest  and  retiring  woman,  and  the  indignation  of 
a  meek  and  loving  heart,  this  act  of  justifiable  violence  in  the 
temple — this  outburst  of  Christ's  righteous  anger — is  all  the 
more  impressive,  because  of  its  contrast  to  his  usual  gentleness 
and  long-suffering  tenderness. 

The  scourge  of  small  cords  in  the  hands  of  our  Lord  may 
have  a  symbolical  meaning.  It  may  represent  the  law  with 
its  restraints  and  punishments.  Jesus  came  first  to  proclaim 
the  law,  to  shew  to  man  the  spirituality  of  its  nature,  the 
universality  of  its  grasp,  and  its  irresistible  authority.  Armed 
with  the  power  of  this  law,  whose  meaning  and  application  he 
explained  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  would  now  cleanse 
the  house  of  God  from  its  pollutions.  He  would  place  once 
more  within  it  the  tables  of  the  commandments,  so  long 
absent  from  the  ark  and  the  temple.  He  would  bring  into 
force  again  the  rules  and  regulations  regarding  God's  house 
and  worship  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  By  the  small 
cords  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  not  by  the  cords  of  love,  he  would 
purify  the  temple,  which  was  the  visible  monument  and  witness 
of  the  law  of  Moses.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple,  however,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  had 
no  scourge,  no  symbol  of  authority,  in  his  hand.  It  may  be 
that  on  the  first  occasion  he  needed  to  carry  such  a  token  ofc^ 
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power  to  attract  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  rude 
rabble  to  his  words,  for  he  was  at  this  stage  a  stranger  to 
them.  But  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  well  known  ;  every  one 
had  heard  of  his  fame,  and  most  of  the  people  had  seen  his 
wonderful  works,  and  heard  his  wonderful  words ;  and  there- 
fore, when  he  came  to  repeat  the  former  act,  the  multitude  at 
onco  retired  with  awe  and  reverence,  before  the  great  prophet 
It  was  entirely  a  personal  impression  that  was  produced.  He 
who  before  had  come  by  the  law  of  Moses,  now  came  by  the 
power  of  the  grace  and  truth  that  was  in  himself.  And  what 
an  astonishing  effect  he  produced !  During  the  time  that  he 
was  present,  the  turmoil  ceased,  the  traffic  was  suspended,  the 
merchants  retreated  before  him,  and  no  one  dared  to  raise  his 
voice  in  expostulation.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
scene  in  the  garden  of  Qethsemane,  where  the  glory  of  his 
person  shone  through  the  veil  of  his  humiliation,  and  so  awed 
the  multitude  who  came  to  apprehend  him,  that  they  fell  back 
to  the  ground.  It  was  the  same  power,  the  new  transcending 
life  which  came  forth  from  the  Father  into  the  world,  the 
source  of  all  earthly  holiness,  which  caused  the  officers  sent  to 
take  him,  to  abandon  their  purpose,  and  to  say,  "  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man;''  which  made  Peter  exclaim  in  anguish 
of  soul,  "Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man  ; "  which  struck 
Paul  blind  to  the  earth,  and  made  even  the  beloved  disciple  in 
Patmos  fall  at  his  feet  as  dead. 

Another  difference  in  detail  between  the  two  accounts  of 
the  purification  of  the  temple,  may  be  seen  in  the  explanation 
which  our  Lord  gave  of  his  conduct.  On  the  first  occasion  he 
said  to  the  traders,  "  Make  not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of 
merchandise  ; "  whereas  on  the  last  occasion  he  said  to  them, 
"  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  ; 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  This  difference  be- 
tween the  words  of  Christ,  as  reported  by  St  John,  and  as 
reported  by  the  synoptical  writers,  is  attributed  by  those  who 
believe  the  two  narratives  to  be  identical,  to  the  fact  that  St 
John  wrote  from  memory,  long  after  the  event  occurred. 
According  to  Olshausen,  the  impression  convejred  by  St  John 
is  milder  than  that  produced  by  the  synoptical  evangelists, 
because  the  representation  which  he  gives  of  the  Lord's 
activity  in  purifying  the  temple,  is  gradually  softened.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  application  of  such  a  canon  of 
interpretation  to  scripture.  If  we  believe  that  the  sacred 
authors  wrote  at  any  time  merely  from  a  capricious  aini  erring 
human  memory,  and  not  under  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit  of 
truth  which  was  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
whatsoever  Christ  said  and  did,  then  what  security  have  we 
that  any  portion  of  Scripture  is  a  true  record — the  word  of 
^d  ?    Believine,  as  we  do,  that  the  different  accounts  of  the 
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puri6cation  of  the  temple,  refer  to  two  different  events,  we 
can  see  a  reason  for  the  variation  in  our  Lord's  words,  which 
are  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  theory  that  the  two  accounts 
refer  to  the  same  event.  We  may,  with  truth,  suppose  that 
the  evil  of  which  Christ  complained  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  intensity.  By  degrees  the  traflBc  in  the  articles 
required  in  the  worship  of  the  temple  insinuated  itself  from 
the  precincts  of  the  sacred  building  to  the  outer  courts,  and 
then  into  the  inner  enclosure  itself;  for  St  Mark  gives,  in 
addition  to  the  articles  described  by  the  other  evangelists,  the 
special  circumstance  that  vessels  were  carried  hither  aod 
thither  through  the  interior  of  the  temple,  probably  for  the 
accomodation  of  the  sellers.  There  may  have  been  in  this 
respect  a  great  difference  noticed  by  our  Lord  between  the  seat 
of  the  traffic,  when  he  first  came  to  the  temple  with  his  parents, 
and  its  place  at  this  later  period.  Gradually  the  awe  which 
the  holy  building  had  inspired  was  giving  way  before  increased 
familiarity,  and  the  patronage  of  the  chief  priests,  so  that  the 
spot  which  was  sacred  to  prayer  and  holy  communion  with 
God  alone,  was  now  become  the  common  market  place  of  the 
city, — the  resort  of  the  lowest  and  rudest  of  the  people,  and 
resounded  during  the  whole  passover  week  with  the  din  of 
buying  and  selling.  And  we  see  the  gradually  demoralising 
effect  of  this  desecration  of  the  sacred  building  upon  the 
traffickers  themselves,  in  the  difference  between  our  Lord's 
first  and  last  rebuke  to  them.  At  first,  as  we  have  said,  he 
accused  them  only  of  making  his  Father's  house  an  house  of 
merchandise ;  but  at  last,  he  accused  them  of  making  it  a 
den  of  thieves.  While  the  awe  of  the  building,  and  of  the 
God  whose  visible  dwelling-place  it  was,  still  influenced  them, 
they  were  constrained  to  be  honest  and  upright  in  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another ;  but  as  this  feeling  of  awe  wore  off,  and 
the  thought  of  God  ceased  to  come  before  their  minds,  they 
became  guilty  of  mean  and  dishonest  practices.  They  cheated 
and  imposed  upon  each  other  in  their  buying  and  selling. 
Breaking  the  third  commandment,  they  speedUy  went  on  to 
break  the  eighth.  Robbing  God  of  his  glory ;  they  robbed  one 
another  of  their  property.  So  true  it  is  that  nothing  is  so 
demoralising  as  sacrilege  1  How  many  deadly  crimes  against 
society  may  trace  their  origin  to  Sabbath-breaking,  the  neglect 
of  worship,  and  the  violation  or  contempt  of  the  ordinances  of 
religion.  Alienation  from  God  leads  to  alienation  from  man. 
Sin  against  God  leads  to  vice,  which  is  sin  against  self,  and  to 
crime,  which  is  sin  against  society.  The  murder  of  Abel  was 
caused  by  Cain's  unbelief ;  nay,  all  the  wickedness  of  the  world 
in  all  ages,  sprang  from  the  embryo  of  Adam's  disobedience  to 
God's  commandment.  Nor  roust  we  overlook  the  demoralising 
effect  produced  by  the  repetition  of  an  offence  which  had  been 
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condemned,  At  first,  there  might  have  been  some  extenuation 
of  the  sin  of  these  traffickers.  They  imagined,  perhaps,  that 
they  were  not  doing  any  harm,  for  their  consciences  were  not 
enlightened ;  that  their  traffic,  though  gainful  to  themselves, 
was  nevertheless  useful  to  the  temple,  and  needful  in  the 
service  of  God.  But  the  case  was  altered  when  Jesus  exposed 
the  iniquity  of  their  proceedings,  shewed  them  plainly  that 
their  merchandise  was  a  profanation  of  the  sacredness  and 
spirituality  of  God's  house.  To  persist  in  their  unhallowed 
traffic  in  the  face  of  Christ's  protest,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
their  own" conscience  in  it,  was  to  harden  their  hearts,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  further  wickedness.  They  had  no  excuse 
now  to  plead  for  the  sin  that  was  committed  a  second  time, 
and  against  fullest  and  clearest  light.  And  doing  violence  to 
their  own  conscience,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they 
should  speedily  have  done  violence  to  the  laws  of  honourable 
dealing  one  with  another ;  and  that  they  who  had  begun  as 
merchants  in  God's  house,  should  have  ended  in  becoming 
thieves  there. 

In  the  narrative  of  St  John,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Jews 
demanded  from  Jesus  a  sign  or  proof,  trtifuhv^  of  his  right  to  cast 
out  those  who  profaned  the  temple, — "  What  sign  shewest  thou 
to  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things?"  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  narratives  of  the  other  evangelists  merely  men- 
tion the  deep  displeasure  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
their  secret  conspiracy  to  destroy  him.  True  indeed,  they  all 
record  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  the  temple  on  one  occasion 
did  ask  Jesus  by  what  authority  he  did  the  things  which  were 
contrary  to  the  conventionalities  of  the  temple  ritualism  :  "By 
what  authority  doest  thou  these  things,  and  who  gave  thee  this 
authority?"  But  this  question  was  not  asked  by  them  in 
connection  with  the  purification  of  the  temple,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  his  teaching  the  people  and  healing  their  disease 
afterwards  as  they  resorted  to  him  daily  in  the  templa  And 
the  answer  which  Jesus  gave  on  that  occasion  clearly  indicates 
that  the  event  is  diflferent  from  that  which  St  John  records. 
He  asked  them  in  return,  whether  the  baptism  of  John  was 
from  heaven  or  from  earth  ?  And  because  they  found  themselves 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  could  not  answer  one  way  or 
the  other  prudently,  Jesus  refused  to  give  them  his  authority 
for  doing  the  things  which  they  challenged.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  those  wh6  desecrated  the  temple  and 
their  ecclesiastical  supporters  did  not,  on  the  second  occasion, 
question  the  authority  of  Christ  They  retired  in  silence 
before  his  overpowering  personal  majesty.  He  was  well  known 
to  them ;  he  had  given  many  irresistible  proofs  of  his  divine 
mission;  and  his  power  as  a  prophet  to  purify  the  sacred 
building  was  acknowledged,  and  was  as  lawful,  and  according 
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to  precedent,  as  the  power  of  any  of  the  ancient  prophets  to 
reform  the  religious  institution  of  their  day.  It  was  only 
when  he  attempted  to  introduce  innovations  into  the  temple, 
made  it  the  scene  of  healing  polluting  diseases  and  preaching 
to  common  people  and  children,  that  they  questioned  the 
lawfulness  of  his  conduct.  But  on  the  first  occasion  that  he 
came  to  the  temple  to  purify  it,  it  was  most  natural,  as  already 
observed,  that  his  authority  for  this  strange  proceeding  should 
be  asked.  He  was  then  a  stranger  and  unknown.  He  had 
given  no  proofs  of  his  divine  work,  either  by  word  or  deed,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  If  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  temple  encouraged  this  traflSc,  what 
right  had  he,  a  mere  stranger — without  name  or  position — to 
interfere,  rescind  their  permission,  and  unceremoniously  to  cast 
out  of  the  temple  the  tradei-s  and  their  wares.  It  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  they  should  ask  him,  "What  sign 
shewest  thou  to  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things?" 
And  had  this  question  been  asked  in  a  proper  spirit,  Jesus 
would  doubtless  have  answered  it  plainly.  But  he  knew  the 
pride  and  malice  of  the  hearts  from  which  the  request  pro- 
ceeded, and  therefore  refused  to  give  a  sign.  He  never  conde- 
scended to  work  miracles  on  demand,  or  to  grant  signs  to 
doubt  that  was  not  a  transitional  but  a  final  state,  not  the 
doubt  of  an  inquiring  soul,  but  the  doubt  of  a  self-satisfied 
Pharisee.  Instead  of  granting  their  request,  he  gave  them  an 
enigma  or  proverb,  which  was  unintelligible  at  the  time,  but 
was  at  a  later  period  explained,  not  only  to  the  disciples,  but 
even  to  those  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  susceptible  to  the 
truth,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
tip."  This  expression  took  hold  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  present,  and  was  afterwards  widely  circulated,  for  it  was 
brought  as  an  accusation  against  him  by  the  false  witnesses  at 
his  trial,  and  was  applied  to  him  mockingly  by  the  bystanders 
at  the  cross.  But  the  introduction  of  two  syllables  by  them 
into  it  changed  its  whole  meaning  and  essence,  and  turned 
their  testimony  into  a  lie.  They  accused  Christ  of  having 
said,  "  1  am  able  to  destroy  this  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it 
in  three  days ;"  whereas  he  said,  "  Destroy  ye  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  "  You  are  the  destroyers  of 
the  temple ;  you  that  are  polluting  it  now  by  turning  it  into  a 
market-place,  shall  destroy  it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining 
its  stones  with  my  blood."  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the 
temple,  but  to  widen  its  foundations ;  not  to  destroy  the  law, 
but  to  fulfil  it  This  sign  corresponded  to  the  sign  of  Jonah, 
which  he  afterwards  gave  them,  for  like  that  sign  it  was 
invisible,  and  was  imparted  only  to  faith.  The  temple  to 
which  he  alluded  signified  his  own  body,  which  they  were  to 
nail  to  the  cross,  but  which  he  was  to  raise  u|)  bj^  fed^Wle 
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power  on  the  third  day.  Thus,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  ministry,  the  shadow  of  the  passion  cast  itself  before  upon 
his  heart  and  life  ;  and  we  have  here  a  premonition  of  what 
became  clearer  and  more  intelligible  as  tne  events  of  Calvary 
drew  near. 

3.  But  we  hasten  to  consider  the  third  and  last  point  of  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  scenes  of  purification  in  the  temple, 
injthe  different  nature  of  their  object.     We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Christ  came  on  the  first  occasion  in  mercy.     He 
was  preaching  the  gospel  of  repentance,  inviting  all  the  Jews 
to  become  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     He  had  no 
pleasure  in  their  death,  but  rather  that  they  should  all  turn  to 
him  and  liva     He  would  remove  every  hindrance  to  their 
faith,  every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  their  return  to  their 
covenant  God,  from  all  their  filthiness  and  idols.     He  would, 
by  word  and  deed,  bring  the  kingdom  of  heaven  very  near  to 
them, — reveal  its  laws,  describe  the  character  of  its  subjects, 
and  the  nature  of  its  polity.     And  this  first  purification  of  the 
temple  was  a  sign  to  them  that  God  desired,  not  their  destruc- 
tion, but  their  reformation.     It  was  iu  fact  the  Sermon  of  the 
Mount  translated  into  a  deed  ;  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree  in  the  vineyard  acted  before  them.     He  came  three  years, 
by  Moses,  by  the  prophets,  and  now  in  his  own  person,  to  seek 
fruit  from  it     But  though  no  fruit  was  on  it,  it  was  not  yet  to  be 
cut  down  as  a  cumberer  of  theground.     He  was  a  little  longer 
to  dig  about  it  and  dress  it.     Here,  in  the  purification  scene  in 
the  temple,  is  the  commencement  of  that  gracious  process  of 
digging  and  dressing.     Whatever  hindered  its  fruitfulness  is 
now  to  be  removed.     Temple  and  tree  in  one  symbol  are  to 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  love  of  Christ>  and  to  grow  up 
into  a  holy  habitation  of  God  thi-ough  the  Spirit.     It  is  the  day 
of  their  merciful  visitation.     The  first  purification  of  the  temple 
is  a  stroke  for  warning  and  not  for  excision, — the  axe  laid  at 
the  root  of  the  tree.     But  widely  different  is  the  last  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple.    It  is  an  act  of  judgment  and  not  of  mercy. 
The  very  connection  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  narratives  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  unmistakeably  proves  this.     It  comes 
in  between  the  blasting  of  the  barren  fig-tree  and  the  parable 
of  the  wicked  husbandmen.     During  his  last  entrance  into 
Jerusalem  parable  and  miracle  were  combined  into  one  work 
of  judgment.     He  came  no  more  to  seek  fruit,  that  was  hope- 
less now ;  he  came  no  more  to  purify.     Those  whom  he  had 
purified  for  a  time  had  returned  to  their  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
The  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace  were  for  ever  hid  from 
their  eyes.     The  axe  was  now  to  be  lifted  against  the  tree. 
The  terrible  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the 
city,  in  which  one  stone  should  not  be  left  above  another,  was 
uttered;  and  now  it  remains  that  those  who  hml, desecrated 
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the  house  of  God  beyond  forgiveness  be  cast  out  of  the  temple 
before  its  overthrow,  in  token  that  the  house  of  God  was  to  be 
no  longer  theirs.  Rejecting  their  own  Messiah,  they  were 
therefore  to  be  themselves  rejected.  Long  before,  Isaiah  re- 
presented, in  his  parable  of  the  vineyard,  the  Jewish  church 
and  the  vineyard  as  identical ;  and  therefore  he  described  it, 
not  as  transferred  to  others,  but  as  laid  waste  and  destroyed. 
That  parable  of  Isaiah  corresponded  with  the  first  purification 
of  the  temple  ;  for  representing  as  it  did  God's  church  confined 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the  Jewesh  nation,  it  was  to 
be  purified  from  its  defilement,  but  not  given  over  to  others. 
But  the  last  purification  of  the  temple  corresponded  with  the 
parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen,  in  which  the  vineyard  was 
to  be  transferred  to  more  faithful  servants.  They  had  forfeited 
the  tenure  of  the  vineyard  by  their  unworthinesa  The  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  The  candlestick  was  to  be 
removed  out  of  its  place.  Their  house  was  to  be  left  unto  them 
desolate.  And  the  postcript,  as  it  were,  of  the  parable  shews  how 
closely  connected  in  the  mind  of  Christ  was  that  parable  with 
the  second  purification  of  the  temple  on  the  morning  of  the 
same  day.  In  the  postscript  he  passes  from  the  image  of  a  vine- 
yard to  the  image  of  a  building,  as  if  to  shew  that  the  vineyard 
and  the  temple  were  the  same,  and  to  express  the  solemn  truth 
that  he  who  was  cast  out  and  killed  would  himself  yet  take 
vengeance  on  his  despisers  and  murderers.  The  builders  who 
fell  against  the  stone  of  the  first  purification  of  the  temple  and 
were  broken,  were  to  be  ground  inta  powder  by  the  falling  of 
that  stone  upon  them  in  the  second.  As  those  upon  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  so  they  likewise  perished  because  they 
repented  not.  The  temple  which  they  had  desecrated  became 
the  instrument  of  their  destruction.  Their  blood,  in  the  most 
literal  manner,  was  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  Upon  multi- 
tudes who  fled  to  the  courts  of  the  temple  for  safety  in  the 
awful  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  in  the  very  act  of  prepar- 
ing their  sacrifices,  the  massive  stones  of  the  building,  over- 
thrown by  the  Romans,  fell  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  crushed 
them  in  the  universal  wreck. 

It  is  a  very  solemn  thought,  that  in  the  abolition  of  the 
peculiar  Jewish  institutions,  the  utter  rooting  up  of  temple, 
and  priesthood,  and  polity,  with  such  agonies  as  came  upon 
the  Jewish  people  in  consequence  thereof,  was  a  punishment 
that  followed  in  the  very  line  of  the  oflFence.  Each  institution 
perished,  not  merely  because  it  was  a  shadow  waxing  old,  and 
ready  to  fade  away  before  the  enduring  substance,  but  through 
some  specUd  and  crowning  abuse  of  it.  The  beggarly  elements' 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  proved  themselves  incapable  of  doing 
what  they  were  designed  to  do,  and  in  some  great  and  glaring 
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act  of  representative  weakness  and  sinfulness,  they  came  to  an 
end,  and  were  superseded.  The  literal  and  the  figurative  were 
connected  together.  The  Jewish  people  were  scattered,  not 
merely  because  there  were  to  be  no  more  privileges  in  the 
flesh,  neither  Greek  nor  Jew  in  Christ,  but  because  they  for- 
feited their  distinction  of  God's  peculiar  people,  by  crowning 
their  numerous  and  long-continued  iniquities  in  slaying  the 
Lord  of  glory  with  wicked  hands.  In  destroying  Christ,  they 
destroyed  their  own  nationality,  which  was  hidden  in  their 
reception  of  Christ.  In  openly  rejecting  him  as  their  king, 
they  did  it  in  words  which  repudiated  their  distinct  existence 
as  a  nation, — "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  The  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  not  merely  because  the  "  Jerusalem 
above  "  was  henceforth  to  be  the  centre  of  faith  and  worship— 
the  point  of  convergence  for  all  men — but  because  it  had  been 
the  sepulchre  of  all  God's  martyred  prophets  and  witnesses ; 
and  finally,  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  abolished,  not  merely  because  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day,  was  to  be  established  in  its 
stead,  but  because  those  who  were  most  zealous  in  its  support 
had  broken  it  by  a  peculiarly  heinous  transgression.  The 
Pharisees,  who  found  fault  with  Christ's  disciples  for  plucking 
the  ears  of  corn  and  eating  them,  and  with  Christ  himself  for 
healing  the  blind,  the  maimed,  and  the  sick,  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  shewed  how  little  they  understood  the  tnie  meaning  and 
design  of  the  Sabbath,  and  how  grievously  they  violated  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  their  zeal  for  the  letter  of  it,  by  sealing  the 
stone,  and  setting  a  watch  of  Roman  soldiers  over  the  sepul- 
chre of  Jesus,  and  thus  crowning  all  their  previous  breaking  of 
the  spiritual  law  of  the  Sabbath,  by  this  glaring  literal  br^udi 
of  it.  The  Jewish  high  priest,  in  the  great  representative  sin 
of  condemning  Christ  to  death,  rent  his  own  priestly  clothes, 
and  thus  committed  a  breach  of  the  very  law  that  made  him  a 
priest;  so  that  he  not  only  made  void  his  priesthood,  but 
according  to  an  express  law  of  Moses,  even  exposed  himself  to 
the  sentence  of  death :  "  Uncover  not  your  helEids  neither  rend 
your  clothes,  lest  ye  die"  (Lev.  x.  6).  "The  high  priest 
among  his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was 
poured,  and  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on  the  garment^  shall 
not  uncover  his  head,  nor  rend  his  clothes "  (Lev.  xxi.  10). 
In  this  way  Caiaphas  abolished  his  own  office,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  raising  up  of  a  high  priest  for  ever,  after  a  new 
and  eternal  order,  not  by  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment, 
but  by  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  When  a  high  priest 
could  accuse  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  of  blasphemy,  and  condemn 
'the  Son  of  God  to  death,  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  hift 
guilt ;  he  shewed  how  unworthy  he  was  to  hold  the  office,  and 
how  corrupt  and  debased  the  office  itself  had  become,  when  it 
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conid  be  thus  perverted  to  such  a  wicked  purpose.  And  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Caiaphas  uttered  a  last 
saying  of  wondrous  import,  in  which  all  prophetic  power  of 
theAaronio  priesthood  finally  ceased :  "Ye  know  nothing  at 
all,  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not."  "  And  this,"  adds  the  evangelist,  "  spake  he  not  of 
himself,  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that 
Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation,  and  not  for  that  nation  only, 
but  that  he  should  gather  together  in  one,  the  children  of  God 
that  are  scattered  abroad."  Here  the  last  official  representa- 
tive of  the  priestly  order  prophesied  involuntarily,  like  Balaam, 
under  the  inspiration  of  God,  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  the  true 
sacrifice  for  the  people,  which  was  to  fulfil  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  and  in  so  doing,  to  terminate  it;  and  it  was 
exceedingly  appropriate  that  this  purpose  of  God,  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  should  have  been  disclosed  by  one  who  knew  not 
^hat  he  said,  from  whom  the  Urira  and  Thummim  of  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness  had  departed,  and  who,  like  all  his 
fellow  priests,  was  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  design  of  his  sacred  office.  And  finally,  the 
nanratives  upon  which  our  remarks  in  this  article  are  based, 
fihew  to  us  very  clearly  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  not  merely  because  Christ,  the  living  tabernacle, 
God  in  human  nature,  had  appeared,  to  be  the  point  of  meet- 
ing between  God  and  man,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  soul ;  not 
nierely  because  the  Christian  Church  was  henceforth  to  be  the 
spiritual  temple,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone,  and 
^^ery  believer  was  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit ;  but  because  its  ineffi- 
ciency to  fulfil  the  ends  of  its  construction,  to  point  to  the 
spiritual  truths  of  God,  was  proved  by  its  being  degraded  first 
mto  a  house  of  merchandise,  and  then  into  a  den  of  thieves. 

In  the  temple  Jesus  took  his  stand  during  the  last  days  of 
lis  ministry,  as  the  point  to  which  all  his  wanderings  on  earth 
led  up ;  and  in  that  symbolical  place,  flashed  the  fierce  scath- 
ing lightning  of  his  indignation  against  the  whole  vile  system 
of  Pharisaism,  which  superciliously  proclaimed  itself  to  be  the 
true  temple  of  God:  "The  temple  of  God  are  we/'  In  that 
^es  of  remarkable  temple  discourses  which  St  Matthew 
^^rds,  he  tore  ofif  the  veil  of  Pharisaic  sanctity,  exposed 
the  foul  corruption  underneath,  and  broke  the  grievous  yoke 
of  legal  subtleties  which  the  hypocritical  teachers  of  religion 
M  laid  upon  the  people.  He  ended  his  public  teaching  as  he 
had  begun  it. — in  proclaiming  the  law  of  God.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  became  the  sermon  in  the  temple ;  the  blessings 
^f  the  one  corresponded  with  the  woes   of  the  other ;  the 
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welcome  of  love  to  the  multitude  was  changed  into  the 
sentence  of  wrath  against  the  scribes  and  lawyers ;  the  declara- 
tion of  the  true  nature  and  spiritual  import  of  Judaism,  gave 
place  to  the  denunciation  of  the  corruption  of  its  practice. 
And  while  thus  purifying  the  house  of  God,  by  casting  out 
those  who  polluted  it,  who  were  poisoning  the  very  well- 
springs  of  mercy,  and  shutting  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the 
wretched  who  were  thronging  its  gates,  he  gathered  round 
him  in  that  temple,  as  the  fitting  place  for  such  a  work  of 
mercy,  fulfilling  its  true  purpose  and  highest  end,  throngs  of 
little  children,  of  sinners,  of  the  crippled,  stained,  maimed,  and 
outcast,  and  uttered  words  of  gracious  compassion  and  tender- 
ness to  them,  and  healed  them.  His  house  of  prayer  was  for 
the  humble,  contrite  publican,  and  not  for  the  proud,  self- 
complacent  Pharisee ;  for  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance.  H.  M. 


Art.  hi. — if.  Baius  and  the  Foundation  of  Jansenism, 

THERE  is  no  more  interesting  place  in  all  Belgium  to  the 
lovers  of  antiquities  than  the  venerable  city  of  Louvain. 
If  it  does  not  contain  so  great  an  extent  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical structures  of  importance  as  Bruges,  and  has  no  single 
building  to  compete  with  the  town  hall  of  Brussels,  it  yields 
to  no  other  Belgian  city  in  its  quaint  air  of  antiquity,  and  its 
associations  with  the  learning  of  the  past  are  as  unique  as 
those  of  Ghent  with  its  trade,  or  Antwerp  "vvith  its  conamerce. 
The  "  great  square "  of  Louvain  is  adorned  by  fronting,  one 
another,  the  town  hall,  which,  from  its  richness  of  ornamentation, 
has  been  called  the  Alhambra  of  the  North,  and  the  coU^iate 
church  of  St  Peter,  not,  like  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  remark- 
able for  external  beauty,  because  injured  in  eflFect  by  the 
houses  built  against  it,  but  possessing  an  interior  of  marvellous 
spaciousnes,  and  in  its  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
choir,  and  other  details,  of  uncommon  richness  and  beauty. 

Louvain  was  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  low  countries,  and 
much  depended  on  the  course  which  its  professors  should  take 
in  the  Reformation  struggle.  Unhappily  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  we 
may  remark  in  passing,  sent  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
Archbishop  James  Beaton  and  his  assessors,  for  sending  Patrick 
Hamilton  to  the  stake.  It  was,  however,  impossible  that,  even 
at  Louvain,  a  merely  traditional  style  of  theological  teaching 
should  go  on  as  hitherto.  Niedner  attributes  the  circimi- 
stances  of  the  Baian  controversy,  which  gave  to  ,the  Belgian 
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university  for  the  time  an  European  notoriety,  both  among 
Protestants  and  Romanists,  to  the  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  seed  cast,  in  former  genera- 
tions, by  the  brethren  of  "  the  common  life."  But  the  eflfects 
of  the  discovery  of  printing,  of  the  renewed  study  of  the 
classics,  of  the  growing  power  of  the  commons  throughout 
Europe,  must  also  have  combined  to  shew  the  defenders  of 
the  Romish  faith  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  best  methods, 
even  if  they  seemed  to  be  novel  in  form,  of  retaining  the 
ground,  as  leaders  of  opinion,  they  were  in  danger  of  losing. 
It  might  once  have  been  enough  to  imprison,  condemn,  and 
bum ;  it  was  now  as  necessary  to  write,  to  print,  and  do  their 
best  to  confute  the  Reformers.  The  age  of  scholasticism  was 
over.  It  had  for  some  generations  ceased  to  be  original  and 
productive;  it  could  no  longer  be  suflfered  to  repose  under 
the  shade  of  an  intellectually  greater  past. 

It  was  every  way  natural  that,  if  the  schoolmen  lost  their 
once  universal  and  unquestioned  hold  over  theological  mind, 
that  Augustine  should  come  to  the  front  to  replace  the 
schoolmen.  Even  if  the  Greek  had  been  as  familiar  to  divines 
as  the  Latin,  there  was  none  of  the  eastern  fathers  who  could 
compete  with  him  in  adaptedness  to  influence  the  European 
mind ;  and  the  questions  agitated  between  the  Reformers  and 
the  Btomanists  not  a  little  resembled,  in  many  points,  those 
discussed  in  Augustine's  time.  If  almost  all  the  Reformers 
could  say  they  were,  in  the  questions  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion, more  of  Augustine's  mind  than  a  number  of  the  contem- 
porary Romish  clergy,  it  would  be  replied  that  the  Protestants 
were  the  successors  of  the  schismatics  whom  Augustine  had 
refuted,  and  greatly  helped  to  extinguish;  that  they  were 
merely  northern  and  modern  Donatists ;  that  theirs  was  not 
the  catholic  church,  but  "  the  conventicle  of  a  comer,"  as  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  had  said.  If  the  theological  writings  of 
Augustine  could  be  appealed  to  by  Protestants,  the  ecclesiastical 
treatises  of  the  same  great  doctor  could  be  employed  against 
Protestants.  Augustine  seemed,  then,  to  be  divided  against 
himself.  The  opponents  of  Luther  were  semi-Pelagians. 
Luther  himself  was  a  Donatist.  It  might  have  been  also 
remarked,  the  Catholic  Church  now  is  only  an  European  one, 
— not  even  that  entirely,  for  the  east  of  Europe  rejects  her 
sway ;  in  Augustine's  time  she  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Donatists  in  their  "  comer  "  of  Africa,  and  those  Easterns  who 
were  heterodox  on  the  person  of  Christ,  practically  co-extensive 
with  the  professedly  Christian  world.  This  being  the  case, 
might  not  Augustine,  if  living  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
revised  his  "  church  principles,"  and  even  if  he  did  not,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  give  up  those  "  church  principles  V 
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From  the  whole  history  of  such  controversies  as  the  Baian 
one,  the  Protestant  reader  is  warranted  to  draw  the  infOTence, 
that  an  uninspired  guide,  even  so  great  an  one  as  Aogustine, 
must  be  in  reality,  one  way  or  other,  a  source  of  difficulty  to 
those  on  either  side  of  the  theological  contest.  No  matter 
has  called  forth  more  ingenuity,  more  learning,  more  con- 
troversial power,  and  it  must  be  added,  more  sophistry,  than 
the  debates  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  about  the  views 
and  the  authority  of  Augustine.  He  has  been  to  the  papacy 
incomparably  the  most  troublesome  "doctor"  that  ever  was 
invested  with  authority.  And  many  a  pope,  many  a  bishop, 
many  a  controversialist,  must  have  in  their  heart  wished  they 
could  be  well  rid  of  him.  As  it  was,  Augustine  could  be  ill 
spared,  and  ill  naade  use  of. 

Baius,  so  in  a  Latin-writing  and  Latin-speaking  age  was 
Michael  de  Bay  generally  (^ed,  was  bom  in  1513,  at 
Melun  near  Ath  in  Hainault  Educated  ai  the  Universiiy  of 
Louvain,  he  became  professor  of  theology  lliere  in  1561,  by 
appointment  of  Charles  V.  From  the  first  he  was  distingoished 
for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
works  of  Augustine  as  virtually  a  confmientary  on  ^em. 
Cardinal  Noris,  in  his  "  Vindiciae  AugusiiniansB,"  writes  of  tlie 
University  of  Louvain  as  a  staunch  defender  of  Augustiman 
views,  but  from  its  tuition  had  come  forth  Albert  Piehius,  not 
only  a  bitter  anti-reformer,  but  a  decided  semi-Pelagian.  His 
works,  with  those  of  Bartholomew,  Camerarius,  and  oth^  less 
known  writers,  had  given  occasion,  in  the  low  countries,  to 
many  to  identify  anti-Augustinian  views  with  the  support  of 
Bomanism,  and  this  helped  to  make  Dr  Baius  the  more 
pronounced  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  doctrinal  ^tem  <rf  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  In  his  endeavours  he  was  diligently  seconded 
by  his  colleague,  Dr  John  Hessel,  less  known  as  a  theologian, 
but  of  superior  general  culture  to  him. 

In  1552,  Drs  Ruard  Topper  and  Josee  Kavestein,  also  pro- 
fessors at  Louvain,  returned  from  Trent,  the  Coimcil  b^ng 
interrupted  for  a  time.  They  were  both  distinguished  polemics 
against  Protestantism;  the  latter  afterwards  wrote  agamst 
Chemnitz,  in  defence  of  the  decrees  of  Trent  They  w«« 
jealous  of  the  reputation  which  a  professor,  much  younger  in 
standing  than  themselves,  had  acquired,  and  found  fault  with 
his  new  ways  of  stating  and  defending  "catholic"  truth. 
Some  years,  however,  elapsed  before  any  public  (^position 
was  manifested  to  Baius,  and  it  came  from  tiieFrandscans  of 
the  low  coamtries,  who  were  offended  by  his  denial  of  the  "Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin,"  and  his  strictures  on  their 
lax  practices  in  regard  of  confession.  Through  their  influence, 
the  Sorbonne  atParis  wasinduced  to  take  up  and  give  judgment 
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upon  eighteen  propositions  selected  from  the  lectures  of  Baius. 
Of  these,  fourteen  were  condemned,  as  either  wholly  or  partly 
heretical,  the  others  as  feJse  and  dangerous.  "  The  Theological 
Areopagus  of  that  time,''  as  Professor  Linsemann  calls  the 
Sorbonne,  was  too  formidable  an  adversary  to  be  despised,  and 
Baius  accordingly  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
assailed  propositions,  making  use,  not  only  of  Scripture,  but  of 
Augustine,  Prosper,  Anselm,  and  other  esteemed  writers,  to 
support  his  views.  Through  Franciscan  influence  also,  the 
Spanish  imiversities  of  Salamanca  and  Alcala  de  Henares  were 
induced  to  condemn  nine  propositions  of  Baius.  To  their 
strictures  he  made  no  reply. 

The  controversy  went  on  in  the  low  countries.  The  two 
professors  were  very  highly  esteemed  in  their  native  land,  and 
the  worst  consequences  to  Bomanism  were  anticipated  from 
any  step  that  might  drive  them  into  the  Protestant  ranks. 
Pallavacini  informs  us  of  the  discussions  that  went  on  among 
those  who  had  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council 
at  Trent,  how  the  two  inculpated  doctors  should  be  dealt  with. 
At  last  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  come  to  the  Coimcil, 
in  the  twofold  hope  that  in  their  absence  controversial  excite- 
ment might  be  toned  down,  and  that  communication  with  the 
legates  and  the  assembled  fathers  might  frilly  confirm  their 
adherence  to  Boma  To  Trent  accordmgly,  in  1563,  the  last 
year  of  the  Council,  they  repaired,  in  company  with  their  col- 
league Jansen  and  three  Belgian  bishops.  They  were  present 
at  the  last  three  sessions ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Hassel,  who  had 
proposed  the  condemnation  of  the  lately  deceased  Ambrose 
Cauiarinus  for  heresy,  was  replied  to  by  the  eminent  Jesuit 
Salmeron,  that  his  own  writings  also  deserved  condemnation 
for  heresy. 

In  this  year  also,  Baius,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  as  an 
author.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
and  with  the  royal  permission,  appeared  his  treatises,  "De 
Libero  Arbitrio,  de  Justitia,  de  J  ustiticatione,  de  Sacrificio."  In 
the  next  year,  after  his  return  from  Trent,  were  published  the 
works,  "  Jbe  Mentis  Operum,  de  Prima  Hominis  Justitia,  de 
Virtutibus  Impiorum,  de  Sacramentis  in  Genere,  de  Forma 
Baptismi."  A  second  edition  of  both  volumes,  with  some  new 
treatises,  appeared  in  1566.  Several  of  these  treatises  were 
written  against  the  Reformer ;  the  essay  on  the  sacraments  is 
directed  against  Calvin,  of  whom  he  writes  in  the  strongest 
terms  as  "  one  actuated  rather  by  a  diabolical  than  a  human 
spirit'* 

Ravestein  sent  a  number  of  propositions,  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Baius,  to  Rome,  to  procure,  if  possible,  condemnation 
of  them  from  Pius  IV.     Shortly  after  that  pontiff  died,  and 
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after  three  years*  delay,  through  the  influence,  it  has  been 
supposed,  of  the  General  of  the  Franciscans,  Montalto,  after- 
wards Sixtus  v.,  a  bull  of  condemnation  was  issued  by  Pius 
V.  on  the  1st  of  October  1567.  No  person's  name  occurs  in 
this  bull,  and  in  after  times,  the  Jansenists  made  merry  with 
the  grammar  of  it,  as  "  dicit,"  "  docet,"  and  other  verbs  occur 
without  any  nominative  to  them.  The  modem  reprints  of  the 
bull,  as  those  in  Linsemann,  Denzingeis,  Enchiridion,  and  the 
Leipsic  edition  of  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  do  not  shew  this 
grammatical  anomaly,  as  they  merely  give  the  propositions 
condemned.  There  were  seventy-nine  propositions  condemned, 
extracted  from  all  the  published  works  of  Baius,  except  those 
on  the  sacraments  and  on  the  form  of  baptism.  In  January 
1569,  Baius,  while  professing  implicit  submission  to  the  "  Holy 
See,"  addressed  a  defence  of  himself  to  the  Pope.  This 
"  Apologia"  extends  to  forty-four  pages  in  the  quarto  edition 
of  his  works,  published  in  1696  by  the  Benedictine  Geberon, 
and  goes  over  all  the  propositions,  maintaining  his  views  by 
Scripture  and  the  fathers,  but  denying  some  of  the  propositions 
to  be  his.  He  wrote  under  the  depression  of  severe  illness, 
and  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  bosom  friend 
Hessel.  About  the  same  time  Baius  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Simoneta,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Trent,  entreat- 
ing his  good  oflSces  on  his  behalf.  In  this  letter  he  speaks 
with  great  modesty  of  his  own  writings,  as  not  likely  to  have 
more  than  a  merely  contemporary  influence.  "  His  object,  as 
a  professor  of  theology,  had  been  to  turn  attention  away  from 
the  medieval  scholasticism  which  had  bred  disputes  between 
the  Scotists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  followers  of  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventum  on  the  other,  to  Scripture  itself  and  the  earlier 
Latin  fathers,  from  C)rprian  to  Gregory  (the  Great).  Thus  he 
hoped  to  arrest  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Catholic  Church.  Much  private  influence  against 
him  had  been  used  by  the  Franciscans,  both  with  the  former 
and^the  present  Pope;  and  now,  when  the  bull  against  him 
had  appeared,  sixteen,  at  least,  of  the  propositions  condemned 
were  not  found  in  his  writings,  and  he  knew  not  whence  they 
were  derived."  The  cardinal,  however,  had  died  before  this 
epistle  reached  Rome.  Tlie  Pope  wrote  back  to  Baius  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  requiring  implicit  submission  to  the 
bull. 

In  April  1570,  Baius,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  bishops  of 
Ypres,  Bois*le-Duc,  and  Ghent  (the  last  his  friend  Jansen), 
delivered  a  defence  of  himself  before  the  Theological  Faculty 
at  Lou  vain.  In  this  defence  he  declares  his  desire  to  have 
retired  altogether  from  professorial  duties,  on  account  of  the 
agitation  and  disturbance  which  had  been  ra^^d  about  his 
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views.  He  then  goes  over  a  number  of  the  condemned  pro- 
positions in  detail,  and,  at  the  close,  affirms  that  forty  of  them 
were  not  to  be  found  in  his  works,  a  statement  impossible 
seemingly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  above  enumeration  in  his 
letter  to  Simoneta.  "  He  had  explained  many  points  in  a  way 
unusual  in  the  schools,  for  which,  as  having  given  scandal,  he 
expresses  regret.  It  was  not  intended  to  condemn  him  for 
heresy  in  the  bull,  as  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Bois-le-Duc,  from 
his  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  things  at  Rome,  had 
assured  him  that  books  were  often  condemned  merely  as  con- 
taining unsuitable  innovations  of  expression."  One  of  the 
instances  he  gives  in  this  defence  is  the  nineteenth,  "  The  works 
of  Christ  derived  no  greater  value  from  the  dignity  of  his 
person."  Any  one  who  compares  this  with  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  second  book,  "  De  Mentis  Operum,"  will  see  that  Baius 
taught  the  very  opposite. 

In  January  1579,  Gregory  XIII.,  in  order  to  shew  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  view  that  the  friends  of  Baius  had  taken  up — 
the  buU  of  Pius  was  invalid — inserts  it  anew  in  a  buU  of  his 
own.  In  consequence  of  this  renewed  pressure  from  Home, 
Baius,  in  March  1580,  wrote  a  retractation,  in  which  he 
acknowledges  that  the  bull  of  Pius  proceeded  upon  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  questioned  points.  In  this  submission, 
however,  he  only  admits  that  "  several"  of  the  propositions 
condemned  had  been  taught .  by  him  in  the  condemned 
sense.  In  the  same  month,  the  Papal  Nuncio  for  the  Nether- 
lands, at  a  special  meeting  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
obtained  from  all  the  professors,  licentiates,  bachelors,  and 
students  therewith  connected,  an  act  of  submission  to  the  bull, 
and  condemnation  of  the  propositions  censured  by  it  The 
Pope  was  now  satisfied,  and  in  June  sent  an  apostolical  brief  to 
Baius,  couched  in  most  complimentary  terms. 

The  strenuous  Papalists  found  fault  with  two  opinions  of 
Baius,  that  all  Bishops,  as  much  as  the  Pope,  have  their  power 
immediately  from  God,  and  that  the  Pope  is  not  infallible  in 
doctrine.  He  shews  that  the  latter  proposition  cannot  be 
proved  from  Luke  xxiL  82.  But  neither  of  these  views  occa- 
sioned to  him  any  public  censure. 

By  far  the  largest  of  his  works  is  his  Controversy,  which  went 
on  for  a  dozen  of  years,  with  the  eminent  Protestant  statesman 
Mamix  of  St  Aldegonde,  upon  the  "  authority  of  the  Chiu*ch 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  altar."  It  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  on  both  sides.  St  Aldegonde  presses  Baius 
very  hard  upon  the  question  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
"  sacrifice"  in  the  eucharist.  The  Franciscans  and  Jesuits  (for 
the  latter,  though  never  referred  to  by  Baius  as  his  adversaries, 
took  part  against  him  from  doctrinal  views,  and  perhaps,  also, 
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from  the  rivalry  of  their  own  academy  at  Louvain  to  the  uni- 
versity) impeached  him,  not  only  of  excess  of  civility  to  his 
opponent,  but  also  of  attributing  too  much  authority  to  the 
Word,  and  too  little  to  tradition  or  the  existing  churclL  In 
his  first  answer  to  St  Aldegonde,  Baius  thus  expresses  him- 
self : — ''  As  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deceived,  contains  the  very  truth  in  itself;  but  the  church 
is  enlightened  only  by  the  truth  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
and  left  to  itself  could  easily  fall  into  its  own  darkness  ;  there- 
fore, it  is  more  suitably  said,  that  the  Holy  Scripture  gives 
authority  and  dignity  to  the  chiu*ch  of  Christ  than  the 
opposite." 

Honours  flowed  in  upon  Baius  in  the  later  years  of  his  lifa 
He  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of  Grand  Inqruisitor  of  the 
Netherlands,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  and 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Peter  in  that  city.  The 
first  especially  of  these  honours  testified  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  orthodoxy. 

The  Theological  Faculty  at  Louvain,  in  1587,  condemn^ — 
doubtless  with  his  concurrence,  though  there  is  no  evidence  rf 
his  taking  any  special  part  in  the  matter — thirty-four  pro- 
positions taken  from  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  Hamel  and 
Lessius,  professors  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  the  same  dly. 
Lessius  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  peculiarly  versed  m 
the  Greek  fathers,  to  whose  writings  Baius  seems  to  have  paid 
little  attention.  The  inculpated  Jesuits  obtained  counter 
testimonies  in  their  favour  from  the  Universities  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Ingolstadt.  Of  these  propositions  we  may  mentioD 
only  the  first  and  last : — "  1.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  the 
very  words  of  Scripture  to  be  inspired  by  tne  Holy  Spirit 
34.  This  view  of  predestination  (having  respect  to  good  works 
foreseen)  is  most  accordant  with  the  divine  goodness,  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  justice  of  natural  reason,  in  no  respect  favouring  Pelagius, 
and  as  far  as  possible  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  the  other  heretics  of  our  time,  from  whose  opinion  and 
arguments  it  is  diflScult  to  vindicate  the  contrary  opinion." 

^y  his  legate,  Frangipani,  who  repaired  to  Louvain  for  the 
purpose.  Pope  Sixtus  v .  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing doctors ;  and  this  being  found  impossible,  enjoined  all  lie 
writings  on  either  side  to  be  sent  up  to  Rome,  as  there  alone 
could  the  matter  be  decided,  local  parties  anywhere  being 
incompetent  for  that  purpose.  Pending  a  decision  by  the 
"  Holy  See,"  both  sides  were  to  abstain  from  all  mutual  accu- 
sations of  false  doctrine.  The  decision  promised,  however, 
never  appeared. 

Baius  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  on  the  16tfa  of  Septem- 
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ber  1589.  It  is  mere  party  exaggeration  to  speak  of  him,  as 
Qerberon  does,  as  the  foremost  theologian  of  his  time.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church  then  possessed  such  distinguished 
theologians  as  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  Vasquez,  Sanchez,  and 
Suarez,  any  of  whom,  apart  from  the  notice  excited  by  peculiar 
views,  must  be  classed  as  superior  to  Baius.  But  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  endowed  with  the  distinctively  theological 
mind.  That  mind,  so  thoroughly  turned  to  divinity  by  its 
original  conformation,  he  had  diligently  trained  by  profound 
scriptural  study.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  fathers,  and 
fairly  so  in  the  schoolmen.  His  favourite  author  was  Augus- 
tine, whose  voluminous  works  he  had  read  nine  times  over.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  the  difference  of  treatment  which  he  gives 
to  Calvin  and  to  St  Aldegonde, — ^the  former  is  "  devilish"  in 
his  views,  the  latter  is,  at  worst,  an  erring  brother.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  personal  contact,  and  the  expressed  regard  of 
his  opponent  in  the  latter  case. 

Baius  has  attracted  less  notice  than  Jansenius  or  Quesnel, 
whose  vievrs  he  undoubtedly  contributed  not  a  little  to  form. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  theological  and  literaiy 
reputation  of  the  Port  Koyal  Jansenists.  No  body  of  men  took 
up  the  views  of  Baius,  though  the  epithet  "  Baian"  was,  for  a 
time,  as  common  in  the  mouths  and  pens  of  the  Jesuits  as 
"  Janaenist"  afterwards  became.  Vasquez,  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  the  Jesuit  or  Franciscan  school,  occupied  themselves 
a  good  deal  with  the  refutation  of  his  views. 

Protestant  Calvinism  is  Scripture  interpreted  by  itself: 
Baianism  is  Scripture  interpreted  by  Augustine.  Hence  the 
former  is  a  consistent  whole ;  the  latter  is  not.  To  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  former,  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation by  faith  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  no  CaJvinist  has 
ever  denied  it.  But  Baius,  and  all  who  sided  with  him,  held 
the  Romish  view  of  justification.  No  opponent  ever  insinuated 
that  on  that  point  he  thought  differently  from  the  fathers  of 
Trent  Hence,  both  as  a  theological  system,  and  in  reference 
to  practice  and  life,  the  essential  element  of  weakness  in  the 
views  of  Baius. 

The  case  of  Baius  is  eminently  a  case  against  the  Church  of 
Rome.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  impartiality  of  that 
tribunal  of  doctrine  which  hastens  to  condemn  seventy-nine 
propositions  ascribed  to  Baius,  yet  when  thirty-four  propositions 
of  Lessius  and  Hamel  met  with  censure  from  a  xmiversity  whose 
orthodoxy,  from  the  Romish  standpoint,  had  just  been  proved 
hj  the  most  entire  submission  to  the  bull  of  Pius,  re-issued  by 
Gregory,  claims  indeed  the  decision  of  the  questions  for  itself, 
gets  possession,  under  that  pretext,  of  all  the  relative  dociunents, 
and  never  after  all  gives  forth  the  promised  and  expected  de- 
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cision.  There  was,  indeed,  a  ground  for  this  breach  of  promise. 
The  powerful  "  Order  of  Jesus,"  which  had  rendered  and  was 
rendering  greater  service  to  Rome  than  any  other  religious 
community,  previous  or  contemporary,  had  done,  was  implicated 
in  the  views  of  the  two  Louvain  professors.  Baius  was  able, 
and  learned,  and  of  imblemished  character  ;  equally  so  was 
Lessius.  But  the  former  was  but  a  Flemish  theologian ;  the 
latter  had  the  most  powerful  community  in  the  Romish  Church 
to  back  him.  Sixtus  could  brave  the  potentates  of  either 
Romanist  or  Protestant  Christendom.  But  he  cowered  before 
the  terrible  Society ! 

Again,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  judgment  of  Rome  as  a 
tribunal  of  doctrine  in  condemning  the  seventy-nine  proposi- 
tions ?  It  is  notorious — as,  indeed.  Professor  Linsemann,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  to  some  extent  admits,  and  as  any  one 
who  reads  the  works  of  Baius,  and  compares  them  with  the  pro- 
positions discerns — ^that  a  number  of  them  are  not  to  be  found  in 
his  writings.  Only  ignorance,  carelessness,  party  prejudice,  or 
dishonest  malignity  can  be  assigned  as  reasons  of  ascribing 
these  views  to  a  man  who,  with  all  truth,  disclaimed  them  as 
his,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  professed  retractation, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  disclaimed  errors.  No  proof  that 
they  were  his  was  attempted,  and  all  proof  would  have  failed. 
That  his  retractation,  imperfect  as  it  was  (though  thoroughly 
consistent  with  his  previous  disclaimers),  should  have  been  so 
eagerly  accepted  by  Gregory  as  to  call  forth  an  apostolic  brief 
of  thanks,  we  may  almost  say,  gives  fresh  proof  of  the  incon- 
sistency and  weakness  of  Rome.  The  retractation,  in  the  form 
it  assumed,  should  not  have  been  accepted,  or  the  disclaimed 
propositions  should  have  been  honestly  stated  as  having  been 
charged  to  him  by  mistake.  But,  then,  where  would  have 
been  the  doctrinal  authority  of  Rome  ? 

The  condemned  propositions  have  been,  in  various  ways,  a 
great  source  of  trouble  in  the  Romish  Church.  An  "  iota'* 
separated,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  orthodox  from  a  section 
of  the  Arians ;  a  comma,  the  "  comma  Pianum,"  was  the  source 
of  endless  controversy  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  Baian 
doctrine.  Whether  the  comma  was  to  be  put  before  or  after 
the  words,  "  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  meant  by  the 
asserters,"  was  the  question.  If  the  former,  then  no  one  could 
in  the  Romish  Church  hold  these  views  *  if  the  latter,  then 
"  some  of  them,  in  a  certain  sense,  could  be  sustained,"  in  the 
sense  meant  by  Baius,  and  they  might  still  be  held  consistently 
with  Romish  orthodoxy. 

Another  difficulty  was  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  proposi- 
tions were  condemned.  Some  maintained  that  it  was  not  the 
doctrine  but  the  special  form  in  which  Baius  put  it  forth  that 
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was  in  some  cases  censured.  It  was  notorious  that  several  of 
the  propositions  belonged  to  the  "  communior  sententia,"  in 
the  existing  schools  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  and  it  was 
contended  Rome  could  never  mean  to  condemn  these  in  them- 
selves. 

Again,  theologians  of  high  eminence,  and  not  partial  to  the 
views  of  Baius,  such  as  Vasquez,  Turrianus,  and  Suarez,  main- 
tained that,  in  various  cases,  the  propositions  were  condemned, 
not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  the  severity  with  which 
Baius  had  censiu*ed  the  opposite  views. 

Another  diflSculty  was,  how  to  reconcile  the  condemnation 
of  some  of  the  propositions  with  the  authority  of  Augustine, 
from  whose  works  they  were  virtually  taken.  Rome  had  pro- 
nounced him  one  of  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  and  how 
could  Baius  be  attacked,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  remain 
unharmed  ?  Romanist  writers,  whenever  they  touch  on  these 
points,  have  this  diflSculty  to  face — ^by  evasion.  We  may  refer, 
as  instances,  to  Cardinal  Noris,  Vindic.  Augustin.  c.  iv.  sect.  5, 
and  to  Perrone,  Tract,  de  Grat.  c.  i. 

Yet  another  source  of  diflSculty  about  the  bull  was  the 
ascription  of  heresy  to  some  of  the  propositions  and  not  to 
others.  Surely  it  was  treating  the  faithful  very  unkindly,  not 
to  let  them  know  the  precise  boundaries  between  the  deadly 
views  of  heresy  and  the  less  dangerous  character  of  error.  A 
tribunal  which  claims  to  be,  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only 
one  in  the  world,  cannot  be  too  definite  in  its  deliverances,  else 
those  within  the  Roman  Catholic  pale  must  be  perplexed,  if 
they  reflect,  and  outsiders  will  be  tempted  to  deride  the  claims. 

How  diflferent  to  the  decisions  of  Rome  are  the  judgments  of. 
the  churches  holding  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Take  the  case  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Rowite  heresy  by 
the  successive  stages  of  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assembly,  and 
compare  the  procedure  there  with  the  case  of  Baius.  In  the 
former  case  the  accused  is  heard,  at  every  stage,  to  the  full, 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  judged  by  his  peers  in  the  face  of 
day,  in  the  view  of  that  and  all  other  churches,  and  before  the 
world  at  large.  He  is  convicted  from  that  very  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  as  a  minister  he  had  signed.  In  the  case  of 
Baius,  the  accusation  take  place  at  a  distance  from  the  alleged 
offender.  He  is  not  summoned  or  heard  in  his  defence.  Not- 
withstanding of  repeated  disclaimers,  and  without  attempt,  or 
indeed  possibility  of  proof,  he  is  condemned  as  the  author  of 
views  which  he  never  entertained,  and  of  which  he  proclaims 
bis  rejection.  Again,  as  to  views  admittedly  his  own,  m  various 
cases,  neither  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  any  preceding  authority 
of  the  church,  had  condemned  these  views.  There  is  no  open 
standard  of  appeal  by  which  the  truthfulness  of  the  judgment 
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can  be  tested.  That  judgment,  as  to  the  preceding  investiga- 
tions, is  conducted  by  fallible  theologians ;  the  same,  or  other 
equally  fiedlible,  draw  out  the  condemnation,  and  the  infedli- 
bility  springs  m^ely  out  of  the  issuing.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Pius  v.  had  ever  read  a  word  of  the  writings  of  Baius. 
Others  read,  profess  to  extract,  and  hand  in  certain  proposi- 
tions ascribed  to  the  professor  of  Louvain.  lliese  confessedly 
uncertain  materials  are  transmuted  into  absolute  certainty  l^ 
the  magic  touch  of  the  fisherman's  seal !  Infallibility  is 
certified  in  the  mechanical  act  of  the  papal  si^iature  I 

Other  influences  mix  up  themselves.  French  and  Spanish 
imiversities,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  the  renowned  Flemish  school 
of  theology;  Fr^iciscans,  seeking  to  extol  Scotus  at  the 
expense  of  Aquinas ;  Jesuits,  seeking  to  constitute  themselves 
the  arbiters  of  all  questions  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  to 
make  the  pontiflf  but  a  triple-crowned  vassal  of  the  "  coder ;" 
these  are  the  influences  that  combine  in  the  condemnation  of 
Beius. 

And  what  has  the  result  of  the  condenmation  been  ?  The 
bull  is  indeed  inserted  in  all  collections  of  the  autlM)ritative 
docmnents  of  the  Bomish  Church.  But  there  is  evidence  that 
Baius  taught,  in  different  language,  various  of  the  views 
therein  condemned,  as  long  as  he  occupied  his  chair,  i.e, 
while  he  Uved.  And  ever  since,  differently  stated  indeed,  and 
with  the  precise  phiasecdogy  condemned  avoided,  men  of 
varied  schools  in  the  Bomish  Church  have  continued  to 
teach  what  was  condemned  in  him.  The  bull  was  many  ways 
blundering  in  its  character,  and,  as  it  deserved  to  be^  has 
been  many  ways  inefficacious  in  its  power. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  commend  the  conduct  of 
Baius.  The  difficulties  of  his  position, — ^between  a  powerfully 
aggressive  Protestant  Calvinism,  and  a  jealously  suspicions 
Franciscan  and  Jesuit  non  or  anti-Augustiniaxiism  in  his  own 
church, — ^may  excuse,  but  cannot  justify,  his  giving,  as  we 
have  shewn,  different  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  proposi- 
tions in  the  bull,  which  he  denied  to  be  his.  They  could  not 
be  at  once  fortjr  and  less  than  twenty.  Again,  his  retractation, 
while  he  continued  to  deny  these  disclaimed  propositions  to 
be  his,  however  valuable  for  the  mere  outward  peace  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  was  anything  but  a  high- 
minded  procedure  on  his  part.  The  buU  had  no  authority, 
except  as  coming  from  a  supreme  tribunal  of  doctrine ;  and 
how  could  it  be  authoritative  when  it  continued  to  assert 
untruths  ?  Was  the  submission  anything  else  than  the  virtual 
endorsing  of  pontifical  aberrations  from  verity  ? 

Then,  the  accepting  the  office  of  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
Netherlands  was  grossly  out  of  place  and  charsicter  in  Baius. 
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We  do  not  indeed  read  of  Protestants  sent  to  the  stake  by 
him,  but  we  know,  what  before,  during,  and  after  Alva's 
government,  the  Inquisition  had  been  in  that  country.  As  a 
nonentity,  the  office  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  Baius'  eminence 
and  character ;  as  at  all  a  reality,  the  function  was  grievously 
unbecoming  a  man  who,  in  various  of  his  views,  as  those  of 
the  2l8t  and  27th  wopositions  (acknowledged  to  be  his)  on 
the  original  state  of  man,  and  those  on  the  relative  authority 
of  the  Word  and  Church,  not  decided  on  by  Rome,  were 
undoubtedly  Protestant  Baius  held,  as  the  above  proposi- 
tions shew,  and  his  book  on  Original  Bighteousness  proves,  that 
man's  righteousness,  when  first  creat^,  was  a  part  of  that 
nature,  and  not,  as  Romanist  theologians  hold,  an  added, 
supernatural  gift.  In  regard  to  these  propositions,  he,  in  his 
defence  addr^sed  to  Pius  V.,  asks  to  be  shewn,  if  wrong, 
where  he  was  wrong.  He  was  not  so  shewn,  and  he  never 
specially  retracted  these  propositions.  Other  instances  of 
coincidence  with  Protestant  theology  might  be  given.  He, 
acting  as  grand  inquisitor,  was  like  John  Hus  sending  Lollards 
to  the  stake. 

The  work  of  Professor  Linsemann  of  Tiibincen,  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  highly  creditable  production. 
The  author  is  a  Romanist,  and,  of  course,  writes  with  the 
views  of  an  adherent  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  But 
he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  and  candid  writer.  The  work  is  in 
two  parts,  the  first  embracing  the  life  of  Baius,  the  second, 
much  the  longest,  his  doctrine,  in  five  chapters, — 1st,  Anthro- 
pological principles ;  2d,  The  Fall ;  3d,  The  Grace  of  Christ ; 
4th,  Justification;  5th,  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments. 
Now  expanded  into  a  volume  of  270  pages,  the  work  was 
ori^ally  an  essay,  written  for  a  prize  giv«i  by  the  University 
of  Tiibingen  in  1858,  subject,  "  Doctrine  of  Baius  and  its  Con- 
sequences." Professor  iJnsemann  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  later  scholasticism,  as  his  articles  in  the 
Tiibimgen  Quartalschrift  on  Gabriel  Biel  and  Albert  Pighius 
shew.  He  takes  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  views  of  Baius  and  those  of  Jansenius. 

The  works  of  Baius,  as  collected  and  annotated  by  the 
Benedictine  Qerberon  (1696),  with  the  imprint  of  Cologne, 
but  probably  issued  in  HoUand,  are  weU  worthy  of  study. 
He  is  a  vigorous  thinker,  an  acute  reasoner,  and  a  man  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Scripture.  Not  a  theologian  of  the  first 
order,  he  is  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  second  class.  He  was  a 
virtual  Protestant  in  some  parts  of  his  theology ;  a  decided 
Romanist  in  the  rest. 
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Art.  IV. — Speculation  and  Practice:  Some  Liberal  Ten- 
denciea  Considered. 

Life  and  Remains  of  Robert  Luy  D.D.,  F.R.S.E,,  MiniHer  of  the  Paruk  of 
Greyfriars^  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Umverstty  of 
Edinburgh.  By  Robert  Herbirt  Stort,  MinUter  of  RosencAth. 
London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Recess  Sttidies,  Edited  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.  Essay  V. — "  Church 
Tendencies  in  Scotland."    Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  June  1870.  Article — "  Church  Tendencies 
in  Scotland."    London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

A  YEAR  or  two  before  the  Disruption  of  1843,  a  parish  school- 
master of  uncommonly  quick  turn  of  mind,  and  a  rather 
too  rapid  eye  for  catching  the  separate  points  of  a  question, 
without  rising  to  anything  like  the  idea  or  principle  involved, 
addressed  some  letters  to  those  who  had  tried  to  interest  him 
in  the  non-intrusion  movement.  They  were  trenchant,  smart, 
and  clear ;  and  it  was  evident  that  while  he  wrote  them  under 
show  of  pointing  out  diflSculties,  and  wishing  further  light,  he 
had  more  hope  of  gaining  credit  for  his  ingenuity  than  desire  to 
get  the  light  he  professed  to  seek.  The  burden  of  his  reply  was, 
that  he  didn't  see  that  the  protesting  party  were  acting  either 
wisely  or  working  towards  the  proper  point.  In  the  very  fact  of 
having  secured  admission  to  the  ministry  under  the  system 
which  they  were  now  uniting  to  destroy,  he  declared  that  their 
action  was  inconsistent  and  self-stultifying ;  and  that,  by  raising 
a  clamour  against  the  law,  and  threatening  to  act  in  defiance  of 
it,  they  were  rendering  impossible  the  real  reform  of  the  church, 
even  admitting  that  all  they  urged  was  substantially  true. 
Through  several  applications  ne  enforced  and  justified  his  posi- 
tion, and,  with  a  certain  air  of  omniscient  humility,  well  be- 
coming one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  little  boys  on  their 
mistakes,  but  far  enough  from  becoming  a  Christian  minister 
(for  he  was  a  licentiate  of  the  church)  trying  to  view,  in  a  proper 
spirit,  matters  which  involved  conscience  and  tnith,  he  managed 
by  a  kind  of  frnease  to  assume  pretty  much  that  attitude  of 
simple  questioning  which  contrives  to  evade  the  effect  of  any 
proper  answer  which  may  be  made.  His  was  the  attitude  of 
the  lawyer,  rather  than  that  of  the  statesman ;  of  the  mere 
debater,  interested  in  the  very  tone  of  victory  which  he  claims 
for  himself,  rather  than  that  of  the  genuine  seeker  of  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  right 

We  have  recalled  to  mind  this  writer's  pamphlets,  because 
he  was  the  first  man,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  wno  in  Scotland 
distinctly  formulated  the  ideas  which  have  become  common 
enough  with  a  certain  party  in  Scotland,  now  known  as  the 
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Broad  Church  School — so  far  at  all  events  as  these  bear  on  the 
principles  of  church  politics.  Probably  he  would  have  called 
himself  a  "  Moderate/'  but  his  keen  head  had  led  him  a  little 
further  on  the  logical  highway  than  the  moderates  would  have 
gone;  and  he  developed  as  positive  principles  what  they 
would  have  simply  said  was  submitted  to  by  them  as  inevit- 
able, from  which  no  escape  was  possible,  save  into  a  far  worse 
and  less  hopeful  condition  of  matters.  With  him  the  "  mode- 
rate" expediency  was  lifted  up,  and  rarefied  into  a  principle. 
But  as  one  read,  one  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  caught 
the  sound  of  later  words,  which  got  confused  with  the  earlier 
writing ;  and  at  length  one  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to 
oneself  that  in  the  parish  schoolmaster  s  pamphlets  there  lay  the 
germ  of  all  that  Dr  Robert  Lee  had  more  recently  developed. 
The  light  of  the  morning  star  had  been  quenched  in  the  advent 
of  the  ascending  sun.  Such  fate  too  often  overtakes  the  early 
half-isolated  promoters  of  great  reforms  ! 

A  great  reform  truly, — were  human  nature  only  of  the  stuff 
to  permit  its  realisation, — was  that  to  which  Dr  Robert  Lee 
devoted  himself,  and  which  possesses  the  brains,  if  not  the 
hearts,  of  his  few  devoted  successors.  A  State  so  purged  from 
the  grosser  adhesions  of  Erastian  expediency  and  political  self- 
will  as  to  embrace  within  its  bosom  a  church  to  which  perfect 
freedom  is  secured,  while  the  very  dependence  of  the  spiritual 
upon  the  civil  office  is  but  a  surer  means  of  wider  and  truer 
influence, — Who  would  not  admire  such  a  happy  condition  of 
things  as  this  ?  A  Church  so  secured  in  the  broad,  peaceful 
freedom  of  its  teaching  as  to  develop  no  idea  of  liberty  alien 
to  the  State's  idea  of  the  true  political  development  of  the 
people, — what  a  dream  for  Ambition's  young  soul  to  fight  for 
and  to  realise  !  It  is  easy  to  reconstruct  and  to  broaden  the 
boundaries  of  a  church  in  idea  ;  but  what  a  gap  there  ever 
lies  between  the  ideal  and  the  real !  That  pious  German, 
Richard  Rothe,  who  in  his  youth  had  received  into  his  nature 
a  leaven  of  the  Hegelian  doctrine,  patiently  developed  his  ideal 
of  the  church,  speculatively,  with  a  steady  reference  to  the  ideal 
of  humanity  conceived  in  its  most  abstract  form.  It  was  in- 
volved in  the  very  nature  of  his  scheme,  that  humanity  in  its 
oneness  should  at  the  last  merge  its  political  in  \\i  religious 
life,  and  find  both  intensified  in  the  identity.  The  State,  at 
last,  drawn  up  to  the  plane  of  the  Church,  became  in  all  its 
organs  but  another  set  of  instruments  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  idea  ;  and  the  king  was  by  virtue  of  the  very  com- 
pleteness of  Christian  life  both  individually  and  socially,  the 
bead  of  the  church.  Rothe  was  an  Erastian  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  yet  from  another  he  was  not.  He  was  certainly  an 
Erastian  in  so  far  as  he  sought  to  directly  realise  these  ideas 
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amidst  the  disorganised  politics  of  Oennany  ;  but  he  was  do 
Erastian  in  so  far  as  be  confined  his  doctrine  to  its  specolatiTe 
form  alone.  For  who  of  us  is  sceptical  about  the  final  issue 
of  a  purified  form  of  humanity  realising  this,  so  that  he  who 
rules  shall  also  be  the  symbol  of  that  which  is  worshipped  ?  It 
was  this  prophetic  belief  which  led  the  leaders  of  tne  early 
Scotch  church  to  associate  with  their  doctrine  of  the  Head^p 
of  Christ  over  his  church,  this  other,  that  he  was  also  Head 
over  the  nations  ;  it  is  this  which  has  led  so  many  devout  souls 
in  later  Christian  ages  to  return  upon  the  early  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal reappearance  of  Christ  upon  earth,  to  reign  over  a  nation 
gathered  out  of  all  peoples  and  tongues  in  the  re-glorified  city 
of  Jerusalem/  The  union  of  church  and  state  in  its  higher 
form  is  almost  a  speculative  question,  in  spite  of  the  fact  diat 
this  is  what  nations  in  their  earliest  flush  of  &ith  have  ever  tried 
to  realise ;  the  rude  contact  of  the  real  facts  of  life  have  tended 
to  shew  that  in  practice  the  idea  was  but  a  dream,  and  that  the 
involved  and  ever-shifting  relations  of  modem  states,  made  the 
realising  of  it  more  and  more  difficult. 

So  far,  then,  as  our  Broad  Church  friends  are  content  with 
the  speculative  development  of  fascinating  doctrines  of  this 
kind,  we  can  sympathise  with  them,  just  as  we  can  sympathise 
with  the  exquisite  thought  and  pure  spirituality  of  Bother 
which  look  through  upon  us  in  all  his  writings.  But  Rothe 
at  last  found  his  place  among  the  rebels  of  the  German  Prxh 
testantenverein,  and  was  not  long  till  he  found  himself  out  of 
place  there.  Even  the  politic  double-dealing  found  needful 
to  maintain  some  appearance  of  power  and  unity  in  this 
organisation  was  most  distasteful  to  him ;  he  soon  came  to  see 
that  even  spiritual  individuality,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
such  politicsd  considerations  as  this  institute  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  was  likely  to  be  much  weakened.    He  retired  from  it  as 

*  See  with  what  exquisite  delicacy  that  trae  artist,  the  author  o£  **  Stone 
Edfie,"  seixes  this  tendency  of  the  common  religions  instinct  in  *<  Lettioe 
lisle** :  " Be  ye  any  better  to-day,  Master  Jesse  ? '*  said  Lettioe  timidly. 

**  Well,  child,  I  don't  know  when  I  Ve  ailed  so  bad.  I  told  the  dock/l  be- 
lieve, every  hour  aU  ni^t.  I  think  by  whiles  that  it  wiU  be  a  fine  thing  for  to 
go  away.  But  we  must  wait  patient  till  we  gets  our  orders  ;  no  man  caa  sail 
wi'out  them.  The  Lord  he  knows.  I  were  just  a  searching  into  the  yingi^>iip 
of  Christ,*'  he  said,  with  the  far-seeing,  abstracted  look  in  his  deep-set  eyes 
of  one  intent  on  '  spiritual  experiences.* 

**  What  was  it.  Master  Jesse?**  said  Lettioe,  after  a  panse,  notfeeiiBg 
quite  up  to  the  point. — ' '  The  second  Advent,  child^  ye  know ;  and  the  thousana 
years,  and  the  thrones,  and  the  beloved  city,** — and  he  began  to  read  out  in 
his  earnest,  rapt  tone,  one  of  those  chapters  in  the  Apocalypse,  idiose 
gKurseous  eastern  imageiy  seems  to  have  such  a  fascination  for  the  miDds  of 
the  hard-working  folk  much  driven  by  life. 

<*  *Tis  like  the  music  of  great  waters,**  said  Lettice  eameetlv,  as  the  sound 
of  the  words  died  away.  *'  I  used  to  dream  of  them  in  the  wnite  robes  with 
the  gold  often  and  often  beforetime.** 
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far  83  he  could  ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  begged  that  the  Union 
might  not  be  made  an  instrument  in  intensifying  the  bitterness 
of  divided  parties  over  his  grave.  So  much  for  the  ideal  and 
for  the  facts. 

We  do  the  Broad  Churchmen  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  the  credit  of  tiying  to  be  sincera  They  aim  at  a 
high  ideal.  Their  efforts  would  need  to  be  as  ceaseless  as  their 
aim  is  high.  They  wish  to  realise  a  true  National  Church. 
The  course  to  attain  it  lies  tl^rough  the  pathway  of  a  fiery,  and 
unresting  heroism.  When  Dr  Wallace,  who,  while  we  allow 
him  the  utmost  honesty,  cannot  force  f^om  us  the  admission 
that  he  is  possessed  by  a  controlling  enthusiasm,  tells  us  that 
"  the  true  salvation  of  the  church  lies  in  its  embracing  as 
Tnuch  as  possible  of  the  Tuxtional  religious  life,  so  that  it  may 
tneet  the  righteous  demarnds  of  religious  equality" — we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  ideal  is  high.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  after  having  cast  our  eyes  round  us  a  little,  that  our 
theorists  solve  their  problem  in  the  mere  recognising  of  it — 
indeed,  in  the  mere  stating  of  it.  In  spite  of  their  protestations, 
and  their  many  words,  they  tensely  separate  their  theory  from 
their  practice,  and  discover  themselves  to  us  on  a  fair  study  of 
them,  as  being,  after  all,  more  of  speculative  philosphers  than 
practical  reformers.  The  pity  is  that  they  try  to  influence 
those  outside  on  the  ground  of  reforms,  which,  with  themselves, 
are  so  far  confined  to  the  region  of  speculation.  We  do  not 
mean  to  raise  any  charge  of  hypocrisy  ;  far  from  it.  Dr  Robert 
Lee  was,  for  instance,  a  very  active  man  ;  but,  then,  is  it  not 
more  than  evident  that  his  activity  played  more  round  a 
personal  centre  than  is  the  case  with  reformers  whom  the  world, 
after  prolonged  study  of  them,  consents  to  maintain  in  perpetual 
honour  1  He  fought  very  bravely  to  defend  himself  from  the 
action  of  certain  bodies  whose  adverse  decision  would  have 
driven  him  out  of  the  church,  and  out  of  the  several  offices  he 
held,  and  could  only  hold,  on  the  ground  of  a  presumedly 
genuine  subscription.  His  ideal  of  the  church  was  that  of  a 
society  so  completely  protected  against  its  own  united  voice 
that  no  individual  could  temporarSy  suffer  disability  under  an 
ecclesiastical  decision.  A  beautiful  speculation ;  but  then 
there  is  the  fact  of  the  Church  Courts,  with  the  General  As- 
sembly as  only  absolute  court  of  appeal  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
Why  did  not  Dr  Lee  openly  advocate  for  a  final  Court  of 
Appeal  such  as  exists  in  liigland  ?  His  ideal  had  not  even  the 
shiadow  of  a  chance  of  being  realised,  not  to  speak  of  being 
triumphant,  under  any  other  conditions !  Then  Dr  Lee  claimed 
a  right  "  to  ponder  and  to  reason,'^  with  "  no  conclusions  deter- 
mined beforehand ;"  while  yet  he  found  it  consistent  with  his 
high  ideal  of  honour,  and  his  deepest  convictions,  to  remain 
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the  minister  of  a  church  which  enforces  a  very  stringent  sub- 
scription to  a  creed  so  strictly  and  logically  defined  as  to  be 
at  least  anything  but  vague  in  its  references.  On  this  point 
we  read  recently  a  paragraph  which  is  more  apt  than  we  can 
hope  to  be,  in  its  terms  of  expressing  the  same  thought  which 
has  not  unfrequently  occurred  to  us  : — 

<*  Dr  Lee*s  statement  that  to  '  investigate,  to  ponder,  and  to  rea- 
son, when  we  have  for  ourselves,  or  when  others  have  determined  for 
us  beforehand,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  must  finally  arrive,  is 
indeed  a  laborious  farce  and  a  solemn  mockery,'  cuts  at  the  very 
root  of  all  dogma  whatever,  and  properly  annihilates  a  chnrch  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  most  certainly  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
State  Churchman  is,  aboTe  all,  bound  to  understand  it.  For, 
as  a  nation  cannot  be  expected  to  endow  where  it  has  no  power  of 
control,  you  must  contrive  somehow  to  give  it  a  definitoiy  instrument, 
and  this  can  only  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere  around  dc^mas — in 
short,  a  test  of  some  kind  or  other.  There  is  no  escape  out  of  Uiis 
position.  And  as  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  test,  however  wide, 
however  liberally  conceived,  that  there  should  lie  in  it  the  possibility 
of  excluding  people,  it  seems  to  be  specially  involved  in  the  nature 
of  a  State  Church  that  it  must  have  dogmas,  whatever  other  churches 
may  do.  But  if  you  have  dogmas,  however  simply  conceived,  sub- 
scription to  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  admission  to  orders, 
then  in  greater  or  less  degree  '  conclusions  are  inevitably  determined 
beforehand ;'  the  same  difficulties  arise  however  wide  you  may  draw 
the  line,  for  a  line  is  there,  and  a  bar  put  upon  freedom  of  opinion. 
The  church,  of  course,  is  not  an  institution  for  promoting  research, 
but  for  framing  men  to  piety  and  purer  lives  ;  and  no  restriction  is 
thereby  put  upon  activity  exerted  for  its  proper  object.  But  the 
getting  rid  of  the  restriction  of  '  conclusions  determined  beforehand,' 
— that  is,  the  bugbear  of  all  dogmatic  truth  whatever,  so  that  no  man 
can  any  longer  be  held  bound  even  by  the  rudimentary  dogma,  <  That 
there  is  a  God,'  is  simply  to  reduce  the  church  to  a  mere  organ  of 
philosophy  and  culture,  and  a  true  union  on  the  basis  of  Chnstian 
belief  is  no  longer  possible.  The  isolation  of  Dr  Lee's  position, 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  becomes  intelligible.  Dr  Mitchell 
of  St  Andrews,  speaking  of  this  claim  for  a  right '  to  ponder  and  to 
reason,'  declares  it  a  carte  blanche  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  Dr 
Lee,  and  afterwards  to  be  filled  up  according  to  his  pleasure.  And 
we  are  compelled  to  agree  with  Dr  Mitchell ;  for  not  only  would  Dr 
Lee's  principles,  carried  fully  out  in  practice,  reduce  Presbytery  to 
chaos,  but  it  would  render  impossible  any  settled  combination  and 
communion  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  objects." 

And  when  we  turn  to  study  the  attitudes  and  activities  of  those 
who  would  claim  to  follow  and  to  represent  Dr  Lee,  we  are  forced 
to  a  very  similar  conclusion  in  their  case.  Dr  Wallace,  for 
instance,  advocates  "  an  institute  of  free  religious  thinkers  and 
teachers  of  the  nation,'  while  he  has  himself  signed,  as  the 
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*  Confession  of  my  faith,"  the  creed  of  Westminster,  which,  on 
a  great  many  points,  is  very  decisive  and  clear,  and  not  more 
clear  on  any  point  than  this,  that  "  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  King 
and  Head  of  his  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government , 
in  the  hands  of  Church-officers  distinct  from  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate," which  itself  suffices  to  set  a  considerable  bar  in  the  way 
of  attaining  that  "institute  of  free  religious  thinkers  and 
teachers."  Dr  Wallace,  like  his  predecessor,  is  great  in  that 
department  of  speculative  theology,  in  which  Richard  Rothe 
was  so  distinguished !  We  do  not,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is 
needful  to  criticise  the  principles  of  Dr  Wallace  and  his  friends 
in  so  far  as  they  are  purely  speculative  !  Large  latitude  must 
be  allowed  to  men  here ;  they  must  not  be  too  hardly  dealt 
with,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  undergo  any  sacrifice  what- 
ever of  means  and  of  conifoH,  yea,  even  to  give  up  life  itself, 
for  the  realisation  of  their  ideas.  Their  ideas  may  be  a  great 
comfort  to  them  ;  may  cheer  their  weary  hours,  and  solace 
painful  thoughts  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet ;  but  if  it  is 
not  sought  by  all  means  to  compass  the  application  of  these 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  persons  who  do  not  agree  with  them 
in  all  their  relations  may  still  be  able  to  consider  them  with 
calmness  and  forbearance. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  the  fact,  that  this  Broad  Church  party, 
while  it  is  ever  loudly  setting  forth  its  own  ideas  of  freedom 
and  reform,  is  very  slow  to  take  any  really  effective  step  in 
the  direction  of  transferring  its  ideas  into  consistent  actualities. 
It  loves  to  contemplate  abstract  possibilities ;  yet,  with  that 
strange  contradiction  so  often  noticed  in  the  national  character, 
it  clings  to  the  status  quo  in  a  most  surprisingly  cautious  way. 
We  can  only  account  for  this  on  the  ground  of  the  ruling  dis- 
tinction between  speculation  and  practice, — between  the  love  of 
an  idea  and  the  power  of  fighting  and  sacrificing  to  ensure  its 
triumph  !  In  proceeding,  then,  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
effect  which  would  be  inevitable  were  these  doctrines  to  be 
carried  into  actual  practice,  it  will  be  understood  that  our 
calmness  of  temper  is  begotten  of  a  due  appreciation  of  that 
calm  self-satisfaction  which  characterises  those  with  whom  - 
we  deal,  and  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  generated 
in  men  who  are  accustomed  to  concern  themselves  with 
favourite  ideas  in  the  closet, — ready  always  to  adjust  themselves 
to  any  shape  at  the  airy  motion  of  the  master's  mind,  rather 
than  with  the  awkward,  fluctuating,  and  almost  uncontrollable 
facts  of  actual  life  itself 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  specula- 
tive ideas  have  always  had  a  more  or  less  direct  influence  upon 
the  life.     Men's  thoughts,  if  they  do  not  directly  modify  or 
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control  their  practical  conduct,  yet  impart  to  it  a  certain  tone 
and  colour,  not  to  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  a  reference 
to  these  thoughts  themselves.  In  seeking  to  exhibit  the 
speculative  ideal  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew  also  how  the  practical  life,  in  spite  of  its  being 
apparently  withdrawn  wholly  from  the  speculative  region, 
does  yet  in  a  subtle  way,  but  none  the  less  surely,  aflfect  and 
colour  it. 

Their  ideal  is  a  comprehensive  church — a  church  which  shall 
embrace,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation,  consistently  with  the  demands  of  religious  equality. 
According  to  Dr  Wallace,  this  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  State,  but  a  State  that  can  justify  its  tolerance  by  declin- 
ing to  enforce  any  dogma  whatever.  It  is  to  institute  a 
church,  and  endow  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  embracing  all 
the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  And  yet  that  religious  life  is, 
on  this  hypothesis,  to  be  deprived  of  an  object.  For  how  can 
men  be  united  for  an  object  if  that  object  is  not  defined  in 
some  form  or  other.  But  we  have  an  approach  to  a  definition 
supplied  by  Dr  Wallace  himself:  "  So  as  to  meet  the  righteous 
demands  of  religious  equality."  Quite  so ;  but  what  are  the 
righteous  demands,  and  who  is  to  define  them?  Is  it  the 
Prime  Minister,  or  the  Cabinet,  or  parliament,  or  men  like  Dr 
Wallace,  who,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges, 
are  to  do  it  on  the  good  old  principle,  that — 

**  They  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can ''  ? 

When  Dr  Robert  Lee  gave  his  deliverance — a  most  memorable 
deliverance,  too,  as  regards  the  light  it  cast  upon  the  bearing 
of  his  speculative  doctrines  in  one  direction — ^upon  the  question 
of  opening  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  to  dissenters, 
he  spoke  with  a  very  incisive  wisdom  as  to  the  determining 
power  in  the  matter.     He  said : — 

**  Why  is  this  proposed  ?  To  exhibit  the  nnity  of  the  Church  ? 
What  does  this  phrase  mean  ?  That  there  is  nnity  among  all  the 
Protestant  sects — ^Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Independent  ?  If  they 
are  united  in  all  matters  of  importance  why  are  they  yet  separated  ? 
Why  are  they  sects  ?  If  they  are  not  united  in  ^  matters  of 
moment,  then  this  declaration  of  their  nnity  is  a  declaration  of  a 
iihm%  that  does  not  exist.  It  is  therefore  an  act  of  hypocrisy  or  an 
illusion.  Is  there  not  something  incongruous  in  our  making  laws^ 
declaring  persons  to  be  ministers  whom  our  church  holds  not  to  he 
ministers" 

We  are  thus  to  have  a  comprehensive  church,  whose  object 
is  to  be  defined  for  it  solely  by  the  State.  For  what  does  Dr 
Lee  here  mean  by  the  fact  of  the  sanction  of  the  State  being 
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essentially  necessary  to  any  one  whom  he  could  consent  to 
recognise  as  a  minister  ?  Dr  Lee  will  have  no  dogma.  Yet 
how  neatly  he  asserts  the  dogma,  that  only  a  state-churchman 
is  a  minister.  Perhaps  Dr  Wallace  will  relieve  us  from  the 
dilemma  we  cannot  help  feeling,  when  we  try  to  find  a  nexus 
of  consistency  between  Dr  Lee's  speculative  ideal — a  compre- 
hensive church,  which  should  include,  if  possible,  all  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  nation — and  his  practical  conduct  as  here 
brought  before  us. 

When  we  return  once  more  to  Dr  Wallace  himself,  we 
cannot  say  we  expect  any  very  satisfactory  account.  For  Dr 
Wallace  finds  all  the  sects  of  Scotland  have  lost  that  in  which 
sectarianism  consists.  Liberality  grows  and  flourishes  among 
them,  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  it  does  in  the  establishment ; 
they  "  value  highly  the  services  of  the  Established  Church," 
and  "  reckon  them  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation;"  and  yet  the  ^'righteous  demands  of  religious 
equality  "  are  not  to  be  held  such  as  to  lead  him  to  encourage 
even  the  idea  of  winning  them  back  to  the  establishment,  or 
of  preparing  a  welcome — ^not  to  speak  of  killing  the  fatted  calf 
— should  the  wandering  sons  make  any  sign  of  returning  to 
the  father's  house. 

But  the  fact  of  getting  rid  of  any  sort  of  bond  between  the 
ministers  of  a  church,  and  resolving  so  completely  its  whole 
self-regulating  power  into  the  State,  is  to  leave  the  Church 
resting  upon  nothing  else  than  the  poor,  bald  condition  of 
endowment.  In  truth,  in  the  process,  the  Church — at  all 
events  the  Scriptural  Church — that  is,  a  body  of  men  united 
first  of  all  by  bonds  of  belief  and  of  love  twined  around  a 
common  object  of  worship— has  absolutely  vanished  ;  and,  in  its 
place,  we  have  a  Humanitarian  Society,  upheld  for  certain 
political  ends;  and,  if  the  righteous  demands  of  religious 
equality  is  to  be  made  commensurate  with  the  presumed  action 
of  an  institute  of  ''free  religious  thinkers  and  teachers,"  it  should 
certainly  include  a  very  large  body  of  literary  men.  Dr 
Wallace,  no  doubt,  remembers  very  well  Mr  Carlyle's  picture 
of  the  man  of  letters,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  pen  and  paper,  sets 
up  his  invisible  pulpit,  and  preaches  his  gospel  to  all  and 
sundry  who  wiU  listen  to  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
several  men  whoseprofession  is  purely  literary,  have  influenced 
as  deeply  as  Dr  Wallace  may  ever  hope  to  do,  the  spiritual 
part  of  man ;  and  we  simply  put  in  a  plea  that  the  ^*  righteous 
demands  of  religious  equality "  should  be  listened  to  so  as  to 
include  them  in  the  benefits  to  be  hereafter  secured  to  any 
institute  of  **  free  religious  thinkers  and  teachers"  ! 

These,  however,  are  only  the  speculative  outpourings  of  Dr 
Wallace's  ingenious  mind!  His  name  is  still  attached  to  a 
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very  detailed  confession  of  doctrines,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard 
that  he  has  very  largely  sacrificed  any  of  his  woridly  means 
for  the  realisation  of  his  ideas  !  He  is  a  respected  minister  of 
the  Scotch  Establishment,  reaping  the  comfort  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  an  institution  which  was  certainly  never  founded 
with  the  idea  of  being  reduced  to  an  "  institute  of  free  reli- 
gious thinkers  and  teachers."  Dr  Wallace  we  believe  to  be  a 
man  o{  rare  honesty  and  force  of  character,  and  to  say  that 
there  is  a  wide  breach  between  his  speculative  ideas  and  his 
daily  practice  is  only  to  gain  a  fresh  ground  to  our  kindly 
judgment  of  him.  But  he  himself  has  thought  right  to  use 
the  word  comfort  in  a  connection  which  enhances  all  the  effect 
of  our  judgment  of  him,  so  that  we  can  say  our  words  are 
measured  by  strict  relation  to  his  own.  The  writer  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted  takes  occasion  to  say : — 

"  It  is  extremely  awkward  for  Dr  Wallace's  liberalism  that 
he  should  so  clearly  claim  to  have  it  both  ways  !  The  Free 
Church  is  advancing  towards  the  very  point  liberal  Churchmen 
wish,  and  yet  that  is  to  be  held  a  good  reason  for  not  recom- 
mending any  policy  to  bring  them  back.  But  a  recurrence  to 
Dr  Wallace  gives  us  the  reason.  The  progress  of  the  Free 
Church  in  this  direction, — *  a  feature  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  all  the  churches/  of  course,  goes  very  fitly  to  support  the 
generalisation  that — 

"  It  is  certainly  the  testimony  of  history  that  when  religion  is  left 
to  take  care  of  itself,  left  to  grow  into  any  shape  that  can  be  given  to 
it  between  priests  and  people,  without  the  organised  application  to  its 
development  of  the  best  reason  in  the  community  [an  Amoldian  roraid- 
about,  better  expressed  by  the  single  word,  the  State],  it  is  too  apt  to 
assmne  forms  that  react  disastrously  upon  the  commonwealth." 

"  And  the  very  height  of  unconscious  inconsistency  seems 
reached  when  it  is  admitted  that  'many  of  the  clergy'  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church — a  strictly  voluntary  Church,  be 
it  noted — are,  as  well  as  mxiny  in  the  Establishment,  'men  of 
liberal  sentiments.'  Dr  Wallace  might  have  added,  only  it 
would  have  borne  rather  strongly  against  his  position,  that  these 
United  Presbyterians,  by  the  very  fact  of  subscribing  a  modified 
formula  to  the  effect  that  the  Confession  is  taken  as  exhibit- 
ing the  sense  in  which  Scripture  is  believed  instead  of  the 
more  binding  subscription  as  'the  Confession  of  my  faith,' 
had  already  made  a  step  forward.  But  then  the  awkward 
thing  is  that  this  is  a  purely  voluntary  church,  which,  on  his 
principle,  should  only  develop  what  is  'apt  to  react  disas- 
trously upon  the  commonwealth.' " 

"  But  the  practically  disastrous  reaction  anticipated  in  this 
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special  instance  is  that '  liberal  churchmen  feel  that  a  great 
accession  of  Free  Churchmen  might  not  prove  comfortable  to 
them!  If  the  comfort  of  liberal  churchmen  is  identical  with 
the  true  good  of  the  commonwealth,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Dr  Wallace  has  more  than  proved  his  point.  The  comfort 
of  liberal  churchmen  thus  becomes  the  central  element  in  the 
process  of  making  the  church  doctrinally  comprehensive.  It 
is  well  to  see  brethren  growing  together  into  unity  of  opinions. 
This  is  from  a  recent  volume,  written  by  distinguished  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists — 

*  The  right  of  presentation,  if  it  appears  an  advantage  on  one  side, 
is  manifestly  a  disadvantage  in  another.  If  it  bestow  independence 
upon  an  incnmbent,  it  iDfliots  the  opposite  upon  a  people.  They 
have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  instructor.  They  mast  submit 
to  his  teaching,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  their  own  conscientious  convictions.  Much  is  said  of  the 
freedom  of  clergymen  so  indacted ;  but  such  freedom  for  a  clergyman 
is  really  the  bondage  of  his  parishioners.' — EccUsia,  p.  37. 

"  Dr  Wallace's  true  policy,  and  certainly  his  best  argument, 
would  have  been  to  shew  that  no  progress  towards  liberality 
had  been  made  outside  the  Established  Church." 

Dr  Wallace  has  to  defend  the  Scotch  Establishment  from 
any  reference  to  it  of  the  principle  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  Irish  one.     This  is  how  he  does  it : — 

"  The  first  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  and  it  was  a  perfectly  relevant  argument  that,  as 
the  Irish  Charch  was  part  of  a  system  of  things  that  was  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  and  not  unreasonable  national  exaspera- 
tion, and  could  not  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  sacrificed.  But  the  Scottish  Establishment 
is  otherwise  placed.  It  forms  no  violent  irritant  to  the  reli- 
gious antipathies  of  the  nation.  The  rest  of  the  community 
do  not  believe,  as  the  Irish  Catholic  must  have  believed  of  his 
Protestant  Establishment,  that  its  services  minister  to  the 
perdition  of  souls,  but  value  them  highly  when  well  performed, 
attend  them  occasionally  with  satisfaction,  and  regard  them, 
as  a  mbstantial  contribution  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation" 

This  is  delightfully  vague ;  but  to  have  any  clearness  we 
need  to  be  informed  to  which  services  of  the  Established 
Church  these  words  apply.  Is  it  to  the  services  where  a 
liturgy  is  read,  an  organ  played,  and  a  "  broad  theology  " 
taught;  or  is  it  to  the  churches  where  the  old  evangelical 
views  are  still  more  or  less  strictly  preached,  and  the  old 
Presbyterian  order  of  worship  followed.  It  is  needful  to  be 
explicit.  If  Dr  Wallace  means  the  first,  then  he  admits  that 
the  Established  Churches,  save  with  some  rare  exceptions,  such 
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as  his  own  Greyfriars,  are  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
rapidly  growing  national  needs  and  feelings ;  and  this  is  surely 
a  good  argument  for  far  more  practical  and  definite  measures 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  than  they  have  yet  ventured.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he   means  the  general  run  of  services  in 
Established  Churches — the  services  performed  by  that  great 
mass  of  clergy  whom   Dr  Robert  Lee  and   Mr   Story  and 
"  Shirley"  have  felt  called  upon  to  speak  of  in  such  delight- 
fully delicate,  well-chosen   terms — is  it  not  plain  that  the 
nation,  after  all,  has  not  gone  quite  so  fast  ahead  towards 
breadth  and  rationalism  as  Dr  Wallace  had  tried  to  prove  to 
us.     We  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  ingenuous  in  his  state- 
ments ;  but  here  there  is  considerable  vagueness,  and  we  must 
say  a  blameworthy  vagueness,  if  he  meant  such  exceptional 
churches  as  Greyfriars.     Then,  if  he  did  not — if  the  general 
services  of  the  Established  Churches  as  now  performed  are  so 
satisfactory  to  the  nation — is  there  not  reason  for  the  question, 
Are  you  Broad  Churchmen  not  to  some  extent  and  d^ree 
playing  the  part  of  schismatics  ?    Are  you  not  dividing  and 
tormenting  the  Church  in  seeking  for  changes  that  are  likely 
to  be  mischievous  in  so  far  as  they  disturb  this  position  of 
things, — Seceders  cultured  and  tolerant  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Establishment, — ^a  position  so  unlikely  "  to  react 
disastrously  upon  the  commonwealth."     "  Your  reform  is  not 
only  uncalled  for,"  it  may  l>e  urged,  "  but  dangerous  in  inter- 
fering with  so  happy  a  condition  of  matters  ;  and  out  of  your 
own  mouth  you  are  convicted  either  of  making  oblique  state- 
ments, or  of  trying  to  hinder  all  practical  progress  and  real 
Christian  union.     Or  is  it  that  the  Seceders  have  breadth 
enough  to  value  and  to  appreciate  both  parties — the  new  and  the 
old,  the  broad  and  the  narrow — those  men  who  were  Dr  Lee's 
recorded  detestation,  the  obstinate,  prejudiced,  self-interested 
brawlers  in  the  church  courts,  as  he  so  discriminatingly  and 
generously  named  them,  as  well  as  you,  Dr  Wallace,  with  your 
force  and  depth  and  freedom,  and  Mr  Story  with  his  nimble  grace 
and  vigour  V    Anyway,  according  to  Dr  Wallace,  the  Seceders 
may  claim  the  prize  for  leading  the  way  to  true  liberality; 
ana  the  Broad  Churchmen  are  themselves,  on  their  own  con- 
fession, at  least  one  half  century  behind !     Only  think  of  Dr 
Wallace's  words  in  connection  with  Dr  Lee's  diatribe  against 
the  sects !    No  wonder  Broad  Churchmen  never  so  much  as 
think  of  comprehension,  dissent  having  now  proved  itself  so 
useful,  and  so  little  'apt  to  react  disastrously  upon  the  common- 
wealth !' "    Perhaps  it  was  some  sense  of  this  which  made  Mr 
Gladstone  so  averse  to  view  the  Seceders  as  mere  sects  when 
recently  the  deputation  from  the  General  Assembly  waited  on 
him  to  ask  the  abolition  of  patronage ;  and  who  can  blame 
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him  now  that  we  have  such  a  confession  from  Dr  Wallace's 
mouth  ?  Or  must  we,  in  sheer  despair,  fall  back  on  the  con- 
sideration that  Dr  Wallace  has  allowed  himself  to  prove  too 
much  1 

Then,  might  we  not  further  dwell  on  the  strange  contradic- 
tion which  arises  on  us  as  between  speculation  and  practice,  when 
we  try  to  find  a  reason  for  the  strong  aversion  our  "  liberals  " 
feel  to  taking  any  decisive  movement  against  the  articles  which 
are  so  roundly  abused  by  them.  Is  not  the  necessity  which  is 
thus  admitted  to  rest  upon  them  for  something  being  held  forth 
to  justify  that  comfort,  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
Coleridge  called  the  usufruct  of  the  nationality,  itself  but 
another  proof  of  the  difficulty  that  lies  in  transforming  the 
real  into  the  ideal,  the  actual  church  into  an  "  institute  of /rce 
religious  thinkers  and  teachers,''  in  transmuting  speculation 
into  practice,  that  they  may  be  one  ? 

That  poor  Confession,  it  fares  indifferently  enough,  truly,  at 
the  hands  of  our  reformers,  who  now  blow  hot  and  now  blow 
cold  as  they  incline  to  the  region  of  speculation  or  practice.  Dr 
TuUoch,  of  St  Andrews,  who  because  of  his  beautiful  instincts, 
his  exquisite  fancy,  and  fine  sense  for  concrete  realities,  inclines 
more  to  appreciating  the  practical  side  of  things,  counsels  stu- 
dents not  to  be  always  probing  away  at  the  foundations  of  the 
creed,  as  though  nothing  had  been  settled,  for  that  whatever 
the  value  of  the  old  dogmatic  settlements,  they  "  are  entitled 
to  your  fullest  respect.  Most  nobly  spoken  !  And  then  the 
Principal  takes  occasion  to  fall  into  mourning  over  the  harsh 
divisions  and  conflicts  which  have  marked  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland,  giving  some  samples  of  very  honest,  straight- 
forward speech  between  people  who  did  not  see  exactly  the 
same  way  in  the  rude,  rough  times  of  Revolution  and  the  Cove- 
nant. We  can  fancy  a  future  TuUoch  saying  something  about 
unseemly  words  not  quite  so  rough  (for  oh,  isn't  ours  an  age 
of  breadth  and  polish  !)  but  words  at  least  equally  tipped  with 
the  venom  of  contempt,  and  indicating  a  frightful  amount  of 
narrow  jealousy  and  smallness  of  soul,  if  the  scope  of  the 
differences  circled  around  a  form  which  is  *'  entitled  to  your 
fullest  resjpect"!  "Sister,  go  in  peace!"  said  the  blind  old 
abbot  of  Landisfame,  when  leading  Constance  to  the  horrid 
doom  of  being  built  into  the  wall  alive.  Out  of  that  he  knew 
that  she  should  never  come ;  and  his  conduct  illustrates  well  a 
certain  form  of  the  sad  disparity  between  speculation  and  prac- 
tice which  is  too  often  witnessed  in  times  of  culture  like  ours. 

The  sacredness  of  law,  for  instance,  is  what  many  of  our 
most  advanced  minds  profess  to  put  their  trust  in.  That  the 
revolutionary  party  in  1843  were  acting  against  the  law  in 
going  outside  the  church  to  put  their  protest  the  better  on 
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record  before  the  world,  was  a  sad  matter !  Yet  it  never  seems  to 
occur  to  these  new  "  liberals/'  that  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a 
Confession,  which,  so  long  as  things  remain  as  they  are,  is  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  law  relating 
to  inheritance,  is  precisely  the  same  sin ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves, in  every  word  they  utter  against  the  Confession,  while 
remaining  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  are  simply  insi- 
dious breakers  of  the  law.  Let  us  give  an  instance — a  genuine 
practical  one — bearing  on  this  point. 

"  The  Confession  of  Faith,"  says  Dr  Lee,  "  is  settled  by  law. 
It  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  no  resolution  of  ours  can  set 
that  Confession  of  Faith  aside,  or  exempt  ministers  from  sign- 
ing that  Confession  of  Faith.  ...  It  is  otherwise  with  lay 
elders.*'  Here,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  take  up  one  of  two 
positions.  Either  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  such  ministers  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment  arises  from  an  insensibility  on  their 
own  part  to  the  scruples  which  they  say  do  righteously 
determine  the  conduct  of  members  in  regard  to  the  eldership, 
and  which  they  deeply  sympathise  with,  making  all  eflforts  to 
free  them  from  such  bondage  ;  or  else  they  regard  their  atti- 
tude towards  a  subscription  law  imposed  as  something  wholly 
diflferent  from  what  their  relations  would  be  to  anything  volun- 
tarily subscribed.  In  either  case,  it  is  admitted  that  the  boasted 
freedom  conferred  by  law,  can  only,  in  the  last  result,  issue  in 
a  moral  bondage ;  since  it  is  confessed  by  Dr  Lee  plainly,  that 
the  real  belief  of  himself  and  his  friends  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  Confession,  which,  therefore,  must  be  subscribed 
under  very  strong  secret  protest  as  "the  confession  of  rtty  faith." 
But  this  is  the  inevitable  lion  in  the  path  to  offices  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  Dr  Robert  Lee  held  several 

The  freedom  that  is  only  guaranteed  to  a  church  by  law, 
can  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  freedom  of  Christianity 
— ^a  thing,  indeed,  which  is  but  too  stringently  proved  by  Dr 
Lee*s  own  keen  deliverances  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  the  illus- 
trations which  Dr  Lee's  life  supply  of  the  unity  and  brotherly 
forbearance  of  members  of  the  church  courts  such  as  to  make 
us  fall  very  deeply  in  love  with  his  idea  of  Christian  unity, 
law-sustained  and  law-compelled ! 

Dr  Lee  tells  very  frankly  his  own  difficulty  in  getting  elders, 
because  of  the  bar  which  the  subscribing  of  the  ConfessioD 
raised,  and  it  is  evident  enough  how  far  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  worthy  men  who  declined  such  subscription  ;  and  others,  he 
said,  were  equally  unfortunate  with  himself  as  to  the  eldership- 
If  the  Confession  of  faith  is  what  Dr  Lee  says — a  thing  hkelj 
to  raise  question  and  difficulty  in  the  very  measure  that  it  is 
studied,  then  how  surprising  it  is  that  clergymen,  who  agitated 
for  its  subscription  not  being  required  from  elders,  should 
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themselves  manage  to  make  their  consciences  so  elastic  as 
to  hold  firmly  by  their  "pluralities,"  for  which  subscrip- 
tion is  a  sine  qua  noTU  Perhaps  it  is  a  weakness  on  our  part, 
want  of  skill  in  reconciling  the  speculation  and  the  practice 
of  a  worthy  body  of  men  ;  but  we  cannot  get  the  diflS- 
culty  banished ;  it  intrudes,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  as  we  read 
Mr  Story's  very  interesting  memoir,  now  and  then  actually 
making  us  cry :  "  Avaunt !  If  that  spectre  would  but  keep 
aloof,  how  pleasant  were  it !  If  the  bones  of  that  skeleton 
would  but  cease  rattling  in  the  high  winds  of  noble  reform, 
how  peacefully  we  should  yield  ourselves  to  the  lulling  sounds 
of  most  musical  voices !  We  are  tormented  with  the  sad 
burden  of  tlie  times — ^the  chasm  that  seems  to  yawn,  widening 
more  and  more,  between  speculation  and  practice !" 

In  truth,  we  can  find  no  consistent  way  of  reconciling  the 
many  contradictions  which  here  emerge,  other  than  that  we 
intimated  at  the  outset,  to  the  effect  that  our  Broad  Church 
friends  are  greater  as  speculative  philosophers  than  as  practi- 
cal reformers ;  and  that  to  compel  a  reconciliation  of  their 
contradictory  positions,  would  be  the  crudest  unkindness  that 
could  be  done  to  them,  although  far  from  likely  to  issue  in  con- 
vincing intelligent  people  of  any  worse  defects  on  their  part 
than  patent  inconsistency. 


Art.  V. — Free  Will  and  Grace, 

Die  Lehre  vom  freien  Willen  und  seinem  Terhaltniss  zar  Gnade  in  ihrer 
eescbicbtliohen  Entwicklun^  dargestellt,  von  Chr.  £rnst  Lutbardt 
der  PMlosophie  und  Theologie  Doctor,  der  letzteren  ord.  Professor  zu 
Leipzie.    Leipzig :  Dorfflng  und  Franke.     1863. 

(The  Doctnne  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  its  relation  to  Grace,  pre- 
sented in  its  Historical  Development.  By  Dr  G.  £.  Lutbardt,  ordinary 
Professor  of  Theology,  Leipzig.) 

NO  subject  has  filled  a  wider  or  more  important  sphere  in 
the  controversial  discussions  of  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians than  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  tne  human  will  in 
its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  or  the  opera- 
tion of  divine  grace.  Is  a  direct  and  immediate  work  of  God 
necessary,  and  in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent  is  it  so,  to 
put  man  into  the  possession  of  salvation  ?  This  great  question 
of  the  relation  oi  grace  and  human  freedom  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  held  a  prominent  place  in  theological  literature. 
It  has  very  wide  ramifications,  touching  at  some  points  the 
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whole  system  of  doctrine  regarding  the  state  of  man  by  nature, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel. 

Dr  Luthardt  in  his  admirable  monograph,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  given  above,  has  supplied  us  with  an  immense  store 
of  valuable  and  well-arranged  materials  by  which  we  may  trace 
the  historical  developments  of  the  subject  down  to  the  present 
times,  and  may  observe  the  varied  aspects  of  the  prolonged 
controversy  that  has  gathered  around  it.  The  history  of 
doctrine  has  long  formed  a  distinct  and  very  interesting 
branch  of  study  to  German  theologians,  and  many  most  valu- 
able works  in  this  department  (Dogmengeachickte)  are  acces- 
sible to  the  student.  But  there  are  writers  who  limit  their 
attention  to  certain  specific  doctrines,  and  following  out  the 
various  forms  they  assumed  amid  the  diflFerent  controversies 
by  which  the  church  has  been  agitated,  have  presented  us 
with  monographs  which  are  assuming  more  and  more,  and 
deservedly  so,  a  prominent  place  in  the  study  of  church 
history.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  most  valuable 
work  of  this  kind  which  has  appeared  in  Germany  within  these 
few  years  is  Domer  s  "  History  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  a  work 
which  is  unrivalled  for  its  comprehensive  and  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Dr  Luthardt's  work  now  before  us  is  of 
the  same  class.  It  follows  out  in  all  its  ramifications  the  great 
and  yet  unsettled  controversy  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  church  on  the  relation  between  Grace  and 
Freedom.  By  his  aid,  we  propose  to  present  to  our  readers^  in 
the  following  pages,  an  outline  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

For  the  long  period  of  more  than  fourteen  centuries,  when- 
ever any  vitahty  has  appeared  in  the  Christian  church,  the 
subject  dealt  with  in  this  volume  has  come  to  the  foreground 
as  one  of  surpassing  importance.  On  the  one  side  we  see 
ranged  in  the  successive  periods  of  history,  Augustinians, 
Thomists,  Dominicans,  Jansenists,  and  Calvinists  ;  and  on  the 
other.  Pelagians,  Scotists,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  Arminians, 
skillfully  wielding  their  i-e«)ective  arguments,  and  swaying  to 
and  fro  in  keen  contest.  The  main  questions  involved  in  this 
controversy  are  these  two : — 1.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
man's  ability  to  do  good  has  been  enfeebled  by  sin  ?  and  2. 
What  bearing  man's  free  moral  agency  has  on  the  operation  of 
divine  grace  in  the  work  of  conversion  1  These  two  questions, 
however,  are  so  linked  together  that  the  answer  to  the  one  will 
always  be  found  determining  the  answer  to  the  other. 

Before  entering  on  his  historical  exposition,  Luthardt  devotes 
a  chapter  to  a  philosophical  investigation  of  the  question  as  to 
what  true  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in.  He  distinguishes 
between  a  formal  freedom  (formale  Freiheit)  and  a  real 
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freedom  {reale  Freiheit).  By  the  former  expression  is  meant 
ability  as  the  condition  of  the  latter,  which  is  liberty  actually 
existing.  The  ability  or  formal  freedom  may  be  lost,  and  yet 
liberty  or  real  freedom  remain.  The  former  has  been  lost 
since  the  fall,  and  yet  for  all  that  man  has  liberty,  real  freedom, 
inasmuch  as  his  acts  are  determined  by  his  character.  Man  is 
a  free  agent,  has  real  freedom,  when  he  sins  and  when  he 
serves  God  ;  for  in  either  case  his  acts  are  the  free  expression 
of  his  inward  nature.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  this  dis- 
cussion than  to  bear  this  distinction  fully  in  view ;  for  the 
overlooking  of  it  has  caused  endless  confusion,  and  has  given 
rise  to  many  mistakes.  From  not  observing  this  distinction, 
the  controversy  has  frequently  been  about  human  ability  rather 
than  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  in  many  instances  will  be  ap- 
parent as  we  proceed.  Man  is  a  free  and  responsible  agent, 
because  he  is  the  author  of  his  own  acts, — ^his  acts  are  deter- 
mined by  his  internal  state  or  character;  but  he  has  not  formal 
freedom,  that  is,  ability  to  change  that  inward  state  or  character 
by  a  volition. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mind  determines  its  own  volitions, 
inasmuch  &s  the  character  of  the  mind  is  expressed  in  these 
volitions.  But  then  the  mind  has  not  the  ability,  all  things 
remaining  unchanged,  that  is,  the  mind  acting  under  precisely 
the  same  bias  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  form 
different  volitions  from  those  it  actually  does  form ;  that  is,  it 
has  no  "  self-determining  power,"  as  it  has  been  called.  The 
will  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  and  separate  faculty  of  the 
mind,  having  the  power  of  working  independently  and  of 
making  "  contrary  choices,"  but  is  the  mind  itself  working  as 
a  whole  in  a  certain  direction,  which  is  determined  by  its 
character.  It  is  a  primary  truth  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in 
theology,  that  a  man's  moml  character  will  always  and  certainly 
determine  the  direction  and  quality  of  his  volitions.  If  his 
moral  character  is  vitiated  by  sin,  then  he  has  no  ability  to 
choose  that  which  is  good.  The  efficient  cause  of  every  voli- 
tion resides  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  motives  presented,  but 
the  character  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  presented,  which 
determines  the  choices  that  are  made.  In  all  his  choices  man 
acts  freely,  in  this  sense,  that  he  is  not  determined  by  any- 
thing out  of  himself,  and  yet  these  choices  are  the  necessary 
product  and  expression  of  the  man's  character ;  so  necessary,  that 
the  character  remaining  the  same,  they  could  not  be  different. 
And  yet  it  may  be  aflSrmed  that  these  volitions  are  free, 
because  they  only  give  expression  to  his  character,  and  there- 
fore man  has  a  real  freedom,  and  is  responsible  for  his  volitions. 
He  is  a  free  moral  agent.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
affirmed  that,  in  consequence  of  sin,  man  has  lost  all  freedom 
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of  the  will,  all  we  mean  is,  that  so  loDg  as  he  continues  under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  an  alien  from  Ood,  and  opposed  to  his 
holy  law,  his  choice,  determined  by  this  evil  nature  within 
him,  will  only  be  evil.  The  will  is  thus  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
This  is  the  only  doctrine  of  necessity,  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  will,  that  is  taught  in  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
a  necessity  arising  from  the  depravity  man  inherits  as  the  con- 
sequeuce  of  the  fall  The  purely  metaphysical  aspects  of  the 
question  are  ably  and  conclusively  handled  in  the  masterly 
argument  framed  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  **  Freedom  of  the  Human  WilL"  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  that  remarkable  work, 
that  the  author  has  not  used  the  term  Will  always  in  the  same 
sense.  This  is  its  great  defect  His  definition  of  the  term 
sets  it  before  us  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  all  the  desires, 
and  affections,  and  emotions,  and  yet  his  argument  is  valid 
only  when  we  take  the  term  in  its  restricted  sense,  as  the 
faculty  by  which  we  decide  on  our  acts.  As  a  purely  psycho- 
logical question,  we  may  or  may  not  hold  the  theory  of 
philosophical  necessity  as  maintained  by  Edwards ;  but  viewed 
theologically,  and  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  we  can  see  no  way 
of  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  after  the  fall,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  man  fell  into  a  state  of  spiritual  servitude.  As 
unfallen,  man  was  free ;  as  fallen,  he  is  in  bondage  so  as  to  be 
altogether  unable  to  choose  what  is  good.  Edwards,  and  those 
who  have  followed  him  or  opposed  him  in  the  same  line  of 
discussion,  have  drawn  their  arguments  from  the  nature  of  the 
mental  constitution,  and  from  man's  relation  to  God  as  a 
responsible  and  dependent  being,  and  not  directly  from  the 
Scriptures.  Such  speculations  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
theologian,  and  we  may  or  may  not  acknowledge  their  validity 
and  conclusiveness.  A  clear  conception  of  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine, that  salvation  is  "  by  ffrace,''  and  that  "  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  man  s  heart  is  only  evil  continuSly," 
will  guide  to  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  ; 
and  as  we  follow  Dr  Luthardt  in  his  review  of  these  discussions, 
this  will,  at  every  step,  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

When  it  first  went  forth  on  its  mission  of  conquest,  Chris- 
tianity came  at  once  into  violent  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
self-sufficiency  and  self-dependence,  which  found  its  expression 
in  the  religious  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  the  ruling 
forms  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  spirit  of 
self-righteousness  which  animated  the  religious  life  of  the 
Jews.  With  great  force  it  also  encountered  the  principle 
which  was  embodied  in  the  speculations  of  certain  schools  of 
philosophers,  viz.,  that  evil  was  an  inherent  property  in  matter, 
and  entered  as  an  essential  ingredient  into  the  organism  of 
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every  human  being,  and  hence,  that  guilt  and  sin,  as  a  free  act 
of  the  will,  was  a  thing  impossible.  Thus  Christianity  came 
into  collision  with  two  opposite  tendencies.  The  early  Chris- 
tian teachers  who  succeeded  the  apostles,  were  hence  led  in  their 
assaults  against  error,  frequently  to  present  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  doctrines  they  defended.  These  doctrines  assumed  a 
one-sided  development,  according  to  the  circumst|knces  under 
which  they  were  promulgated,  and  thus,  in  the  teaching  of 
many  of  the  early  fathers  are  found  the  germs  of  various 
errors. 

The  first  doctrinal  controversy  in  which  the  ancient  church 
was  publicly  engaged,  bore  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  and  between 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Dur- 
ing its  progress,  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  points  in  dispute, 
gradually  arose  into  greater  distinctness  and  definiteness  of 
form.  It  terminated  in  the  ascendency  of  the  Nicene  creed, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity 
of  the  Saviour.  During  the  first  three  centuries  there  was  no 
formal  or  open  controversy  on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of 
grace,  although  the  manner  in  which  these  subjects  were 
spoken  of,  showed  the  existence  of  two  divergent  tendencies  in 
the  way  in  which  they  were  conceived  of,  which  gradually 
developed  into  greater  distinctness  in  the  direction  leading  to 
Augustinianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pelagianism  on  the  other. 
The  influences  which  conspired  to  the  unfolding  of  these 
opposite  tendencies  were  very  diversified.  Much  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  mental 
habits  which  characterised  different  writers,  and  to  the  influ- 
ence of  philosophy  and  of  surrounding  circumstances.  The 
former  of  these  two  tendencies  prevailed  mainly  in  the  western 
church,  for  which  also  the  controversy  had  more  significance, 
and  the  latter  in  the  eastern. 

Dr  Luthardt  directs  attention,  first,  to  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  church,  and  to  the  form  which 
the  doctrine  there  assumed.  When  they  made  any  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  will  in  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
divine  grace,  it  is  obvious  that  they  had,  at  first,  no  very 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  Their  statements  take  the 
complexion  of  synergism.  In  opposing  the  fatalism  and  deter- 
minism of  the  Gnostics,  they  asserted  that  man  did  possess 
fireedom  of  will,  that  is  a  power  (which,  thev  said,  was  inherent 
in  man's  very  nature,  an  indelible  part  of  the  divine  image  in 
him,  which  was,  in  no  respect,  impaired  by  the  sinfulness  of  his 
nature)  to  choose  good  or  evil.  Their  language,  however,  is 
frequently  very  vague ;  and  whilst  it  appears  to  favour  syner- 
gism, it  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  that  they  meant  to  teach 
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anything  more  than  the  dcK^trine,  that  man  is  a  rational  and 
responsible  being,  and  in  that  sense  a  free  agent.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  church-fathers  of  the  east, 
Clement  and  Origen,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
Athanasius  and  the  three  great  Cappadocians,  Gregory 
Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  his  brother  Basil  the  Great, 
gave  an  impulse  to  those  forms  of  conception  which  ultimately 
found  their  fullest  expression  in  Pelagianism. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  the  church  of  the  west,  to  which 
Luthardt  next  calls  attention,  the  doctrine  was  more  fully  and 
satisfactorily  discussed.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  all  along 
a  wonderful  attraction  for  the  western  mind.  The  history  of 
the  controversy  down  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  is  very  fuUy 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  Dr  Woerter,  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Freiburg,  published  about 
ten  years  ago,  on  the  Relation  between  Grace  and  Freedom,* 
which  was  continued  in  his  work  on  Pelagianism,  published 
four  years  since,  carrying  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Augustinian  era.  The  same  field  has  also  recently  been 
explored  by  another  Catholic  divine,  Dr  Kuhn,  professor  rf 
Dogmatics  at  Tubingen.  The  period  extending  from  Tertullian 
to  the  death  of  Augustine,  or  rather  to  the  close  of  the  semi- 
Pelagian  controversy,  was  one  of  great  activity  in  the  western 
church.  It  was  emphatically  the  formative  era  of  the  church's 
confession  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  graca 

Tertullian,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  North 
Africa,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  western 
church  tendency.  At  first  his  views  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  obscure.  He  taught  that  the  corruption  of  our 
nature — ^the  vitiwm  originia — though  propagated  fh)m  soul 
to  soul  with  all  the  force  of  a  second  nature,  could  be  oveixx>me 
by  the  combined  agency  of  divine  grace,  and  the  free  will  of 
man  co-operating  in  some  way  therewith.  He  was  afterwards^ 
however,  more  and  more  disposed  to  give  prominence  to  divine 
grace  in  the  work  of  conversion.  At  length,  he  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
delivering  man  from  the  dominion  of  corruption.  In  his 
writings  are  thus  foimd  the  outlines  of  that  system  of  doctrine 
which  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  west,  and  which  first  assumed 
a  definite  and  distinct  form  in  the  controversial  treatises  of 
Augustine. 

The  two  great  representative  teachers  who  next  appealed 
were  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Hilary  of  Poictiers.  The  K>nner 
followed  in  the  track  which  had  b^n  opened  up  by  Tertullian, 

*  Die  ohiistliohe  Lehre  tiber  das  VerhiiltmBi  von  Gnade  und  Freihett  bti 
auf  Aagastinus.    Freiburg  1860. 
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and  gave  yet  clearer  and  fuller  utteraDce  to  the  doctrines  of 
human  depravity,  and  the  necessity  of  a  divine  power  being 
put  forth  upon  man  in  order  to  his  salvation.  Me  traced  all 
that  was  good  in  man  solely  to  the  efficient  agency  of  God. 
The  writings  of  this  distinguished  father  greatly  influenced  the 
doctrinal  views  of  Augustine.  In  them  he  found  those  prin- 
ciples of  philosophical  realism,  which  gave  a  complexion  to  all 
his  theological  discussions,  and  which  he  afterwards  expanded 
into  so  compact  and  consistent  a  system.  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  teaching  distinctly  the  doctrine  of  the 
derivation  of  human  depravity  from  Adam,  and  the  inability 
of  the  free  will  of  man  of  itself,  at  the  same  time  largely  in- 
sisted on  the  idea,  that  the  operations  of  divine  grace  were 
conditioned  on  the  exercise  of  man's  free  wilL  He  taught,  in 
fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  eastern  church,  and  advanced  a  stage 
toward  Pelagianism  by  developing  the  tendencies  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  Thus,  it  was  not  in  a  collision  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  churches,  that  the  two  opposite 
tendencies  came  first  distinctly  to  light,  but  within  the  western 
church  itself.  Jerome  may  be  ranked  as  standing  with 
Augustine  against  the  Pelagians,  yet  he  seems  to  ascribe 
salvation  partly  to  the  free  will  of  man  and  partly  to  the  grace 
of  God.  Thus  speaking  of  divine  help  imparted  to  man,  he 
says,  *'  Nostrum  est  rogare,  illius  tribuere  quod  rogatur ; 
nostrum  incipere,illiusperficere ;  nostrum  offerre  quod  possumus, 
illius  implere  quod  non  possumus."  These  words  look  like 
semi-Pelagianism.  Salvation,  with  Jerome,  was  the  joint  eflfect 
of  free  will  and  grace. 

Augustine  and  Pelagius  rose  together  in  the  west  as  the 
representatives  of  the  two  systems.  Many  things  in  their  early 
training,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  of  mind,  and  in  the  personal 
religious  experience  through  which  they  passed,  tended  to  give 
form  and  strength  to  the  opinions  they  entertained  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  divine 
grace  as  an  element  in  the  work  of  salvation.  The  collision  of 
the  two  systems  brought  them  out  more  and  more  into  distinct 
and  sharply-defined  outline.  In  the  progress  of  the  contro- 
versy he  so  long  maintained  with  Pelagius  and  his  followers, 
Augustine  acquired  a  clearer  apprehension,  and  a  firmer  grasp 
of  those  views  which  afterwards  became  associated  with  his 
name.  A  comparison  of  the  works  which,  from  time  to  time, 
came  forth  from  his  busy  pen,  makes  it  manifest  that  he 
gradually  modified  his  views  into  the  form  which  they  ulti- 
mately assumed.  In  his  work  "  De  libero  Arbitrio,"  he  speaks 
as  if,  in  some  degree,  grace  were  conditioned  on  free  will.  But 
in  his  **  Explicatio  Propositionum  Quarundam  de  Epistola  ad 
Bomanos,"  addressed  to  Simplician,  Bishop  of  Milan,  (A.D.  394), 
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he  expounds  the  9th  chapter  of  that  epistle  as  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
free  will.  In  his  treatise  "  De  diversis  questionibus  octogioto 
tribus,"  published  A.D.  388,  he  had  already  expounded  Rom. 
ix.  18,  as  teaching  that  in  sinners  there  existed  something 
antecedent  to  their  justification,  and  on  the  ground  of  which 
they  merited  that  blessing.  He  gradually,  however,  freed 
himself  from  the  idea  that  God's  dealings  in  the  way  of  grace 
were  conditioned  by  anything  in  man.  At  length,  in  the  fuflest 
sense,  he  regarded  salvation  as  the  result  of  divine  monergism. 
He  rose  to  the  conception  that  election  or  predestination  was 
not  conditioned  by  foreseen  faith  or  foreseen  works,  the  fruit 
of  faith,  but  was  absolute  and  unconditioned.  This  gradual 
change  in  Augustine's  whole  mode  of  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  grace  to  man  did  not  result  principally  from 
the  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Pelagius, 
though  these  controversies,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  their  fiiUer 
and  more  proportioned  development,  but  it  sprang  from  the 
inner  workmgs  of  his  own  mind,  which  was  deeply  exercised 
with  those  questions  before  he  encountered  Pelagius  at  alL 

Pelagius,  from  his  natural  temperament  and  his  early  train- 
ing, showed  a  great  sympathy  with  the  anthropological  system 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  church  fathers.  The  prevalence 
of  Antinomianism  in  the  western  church,  led  him  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  ethical  than  to  the  doctrinal  element 
in  Christianity.  His  system,  which  is  nothing  but  pure 
naturalism,  grew  up  mainly  during  his  controversy  with 
Augustine.  He  taught  that  man  had  freedom  of  will  sufficient 
to  lead  him  to  a  life  of  perfect  holiness,  that  by  his  own  strength, 
and  without  any  supernatural  aid  whatever,  man  had  the  power 
of  doing  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  attain  salvation. 
This  idea  of  man's  power  lay  at  the  root  of  his  denial  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  rather  than  proceeded  from  that 
denial 

For  twenty  years,  from  about  A.D.  41  J,  the  whole  church 
was  convulsed  with  this  great  controversy  between  Augustine 
and  Pelagius  and  his  followers.  During  this  time  the  tendencies 
previously  existing  became  more  intensified  in  their  mutually 
repellant  force,  and  grew  up  into  the  two  systems  which  have 
ever  since  divided  between  them  the  Christian  church. 
Pelagius  and  his  followers  were  strenuous  in  maintaining  that 
man's  free  wiU  was  incapable  of  being  influenced  or  constrained 
in  any  way,  or  by  any  power  whatever.  They  affirmed  that 
grace,  by  which  they  meant  both  external  and  internal  aids 
from  above,  was  conditioned  in  all  its  operations,  on  the  actings 
of  the  free  will  of  man.  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  while  by 
no  means  denying  that  man  had  freedom  of  will,  taught  that 
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this  freedom  did  not  consist  in  a  self-determining  power 
possessed  by  the  will  of  choosing  good  or  evil  He  held  that, 
from  its  very  nature,  grace  absolutely  excluded  all  merit,  and 
therefore  he  denied  that  it  was  in  any  respect  conditioned  on 
the  will  or  state  of  man. 

The  conception  of  an  internal  communication  of  divine  life 
to  the  soul  of  man  was  altogether  foreign  to  Pelagianism. 
Both  Pelagius  and  Julian  of  Eclanum,  spoke  vaguely  of  help 
from   God    imparted    to    man,    **  prsecipiendo,   benedicendo, 
sanctificando,  ccercendo,  provecando,  illuminando,"  but  yet  all 
this  help  might,  or  might  not  be  eflScacious,  according  as  man 
willed  it.     Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that  there 
was  a  "gratia  prseveniens,  preparans,"  which  brought  back 
spiritual  health  to  the  diseased  soul,  and  thus,  delivering  it 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  restored  freedom  to  the  human  will. 
This  "  gratia  "  he  spoke  of  as  "  operans,"  in  that  it  created  in 
man  a  free   will  toward  that  which  is  good,  and  as    **  co- 
operana''  in  that  it  upheld  in  its  exercise  this  restored  free 
will,  carrying  it  forward  in  its  struggle  against  sin.    "  Nolentem 
praevenit  ut  velit,  volentem  sequitur  ne  frustra  velit."     The 
monks   of  the   cloister  of   Adrumetum,   in   the  province  of 
Byzacene,  in  North  Africa,  so  far  perverted  Augustine's  reason- 
ings on  the  subject  as  to  conclude  that  all  efforts  God-ward  on 
the  part  of  man  were  altogether  unavailing,  since  God  did 
everything  from  first  to  last  in  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  hence 
also,  that  it  was  unjust  in  God  to  punish  man  for  his  sins,  since 
he  had  no  power  of  himself  to  turn  from  evil     For  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  this  false  doctrine,  Augustine  composed 
and  sent   to   the  monks  (A.D.  427),  his  two  treatises,  "De 
gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,"  and  "De  correptione  et  Gratia.'* 
In  these  he  distinctly  taught  that  grace  did  not  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  but  rather  that  the  will  was  truly  set  at 
liberty  by  grace.     It  was  a  common  expression  of  his,  "  Libero 
Arbitrio  mde  nsus  homo  et  se  perdidit  et  ipsum."   He  held  that, 
before  his  fall,  man  had  liberty  of  will,  such  liberty  as  that 
which  Pelagians  contend  for,  but  that  the  fall  deprived  him 
wholly  of  it,  so  that  his  will  is  now  in  a  state  of  bondage  to 
sin,  in  such  a  sense  that  he  can  of  himself  will  or  choose  only 
that  which  is  sinful,  and  not  that  which  is  spiritually  good. 
This  bondage  of  will  belongs  to  man  only  as  a  fallen  creature, 
and  ceases  the  moment  he  is  renewed  by  grace. 

In  southern  Gaul  there  also  sprang  up  a  party  strongly 
opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Augustine.  They  held  thatgrace 
was  conditioned  by  free  will.  Prosper  Aquitanus  and  Elilary 
sent  to  Augustine  separate  letters  informing  him  of  the  rise  of 
this  sect.  For  the  purpose  of  counteracting  their  teachings, 
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he  composed  and  sent  into  Gaul  two  treatises,  viz. :  "  De 
Praedestinatione  Sanctorum/*  and  "De  done- Perse veranti©," 
in  which,  while  acknowledging  that  they  were  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  Pelagians,  inasmuch  as  they  recognised  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the  insufficiency  of  free  will  of 
itself  to  lead  man  to  begin  and  carry  on  to  completion  the 
work  of  his  salvation,  he  yet  condemned  the  views  of  that 
party,  and  reaffirmed  and  illustrated  his  great  doctrine,  that 
grace  is  absolutely  unconditional  and  irresistible.  Much  of 
his  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  hct  of  a  very  dose  connection 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the  will  and  that  of 
unconditional  predestination,  or  personal  election  on  the  paii 
of  God.  If  it  is  true  that  converting  or  renewing  grace  is  the 
sole  cause  of  all  goodness  in  man,  and  if  this  grace  is  certainly 
efficacious  and  irresistible,  then  we  are  led  to  the  great  doctrine 
of  predestination  as  a  necessary  conclusion  from  these  doctrines. 
If  this  agency,  without  which  there  is  no  spiritual  life  in  man, 
is  put  forth  by  God,  then  it  must  be  put  forth  in  consequence 
of  a  purpose  or  decree.  Whatever  God  does,  he  has  purposed 
to  do.  Whatever  he  does  in  time,  he  has  purposed  to  do  ftom 
eternity,  because  with  him  there  is  no  succession  of  time. 
When  God  converts  or  regenerates  a  man,  that  is  done 
because  he  has  purposed  or  decreed  so  to  do.  If  all  spiritual 
goodness  in  man  is  to  be  traced  solely  to  the  preventing  and 
irresistible  grace  of  God  as  its  real  cause,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
the  purpose  of  God  to  put  forth  his  saving  grace  cannot  rest  oa 
the  ground  of  foreseen  faith  or  repentance,  or  anything  else 
that  is  good  in  man,  but  must  be  absolute  and  sovereign. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  doctrine  of  predestination  enters  into 
the  controversy  about  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  view 
which  any  one  takes  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  will 
determine  the  view  which,  to  be  consistent,  he  must  take  oo 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  i.  e,  on  the  question  of  man's  ability 
in  and  of  himnelf  to  choose  what  is  good. 

The  chief  of  these  opponents  of  Augustine  in  south  Gaol 
was  John  Cassian,  the  founder  and  abbot  of  the  monasteiy  at 
Marseilles.  He  had  probably  come  from  the  region  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea,  where  there  was  a  company  of  "  Scythian 
monks.''  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  deacon  under  Chrysostom, 
and  he  delighted  to  speak  of  himself  as  his  pupiL  He  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Oriental  philosophy  and  theology 
in  all  his  modes  of  doctrinal  conception.  On  the  one  hand  be 
denied  Augustine's  doctriDe  of  original  sin,  but  on  the  other, 
he  also  denied  Pelagius's  doctrine  of  grace  and  free  will  He 
held  that  in  no  case  can  grace  operate  independently  oi  the 
free,  self-determining  power  of  man.  He  resisted  the  viewi 
of  those  who  taught  that  the  human  will  had  no  ability  to 
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create  the  genna  of  goodness  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  and 
that  grace  was  always  praevenient  in  its  operation.  He  gave 
great  prominence  to  the  doctrine  that  grace  was  conditioned 
in  its  operation  by  the  free  self-determination  of  the  human 
wiU.  Like  Arminianism  of  a  later  day,  his  system  was  nothing 
else  than  "  a  scheme  for  dividing  or  partitioning  the  salvation 
of  sinners  between  God  and  sinnei-s  themselves,  instead  of 
ascribing  it  wholly,  as  the  Bible  does,  to  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God,  the  perfect  and  all-suflScient  work  of  Christ,  and  the 
efficacious  and  omnipotent  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit/' 

Augustine  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the  year  429, 
while  the  city  of  Hippo,  where  he  resided,  was  being  besieged 
by  the  Vandals.  He  died  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege. 
The  controversy  in  which  he  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part 
did  not,  however,  terminate  at  his  death.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine 
now  became  the  leader  of  the  Augustinians.  The  party  which 
was  led  by  Cassian,  and  which  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Massiliensians  from  Marseilles,  the  seat  of  the 
cloister  over  which  he  presided,  and  more  generally  afterwards, 
during  the  middle  ages,  semi-Pelagians,  spread  extensively 
over  southern  GauL  In  conjunction  with  Hilary,  Prosper 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Coelestius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Augustinians,  and  against  the 
semi-Pelagians.  The  bishop,  however,  gave  an  ambiguous 
reply  to  their  application,  which  yielded  them  no  advantage. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  a  treatise  appeared, 
entitled  "  De  Vocatione  Gentium,"  in  which  the  author  (pro- 
bably Leo  the  Great),  endeavoured  to  shew  the  entire 
harmony  between  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  of  free  will  This 
work  rests  on  an  Augustinian  basis.  The  main  effort  of  the 
writer  is  to  reconcile  semi-Pelagianism  as  represented  by 
Cassian,  with  Augustinianism  as  represented  by  Hilary.  He 
distinguishes  between  a  "gratia  generalis,'*  by  which  God 
leads  all  men  to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  "gratia 
gpecialis,''  without  which  no  one  can  attain  to  salvation.  This 
thought  runs  through  the  whole  work,  that  salvation  is  by 
grace  alone.  Though  he  goes  so  far  with  Augustine,  yet  he 
does  not  give  distinct  utterance,  as  indeed  his  aim  would 
prevent  him  from  doing,  to  the  doctrine  of  a  "gratia  irresisti- 
bilis."  Faustus,  who  was  bishop  (a.d.  454?)  of  Rhegium  (Riez  in 
Provence),  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  encountered  in  controversy 
the  equally  zealous  presbyter,  Lucidus,  who  defended  the  views 
of  Augustine.  The  semi-Pelagian  Synod  of  Aries  (A.D.  475) 
enjoined  Faustus  to  draw  up  a  detailed  statement  of  his  views. 
He  accordingly  published  a  treatise,  "De  Gratia  Dei  et 
Human»  Mentis  Libero  Arbitrio,''  in  which  he  explains  the 
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relation  between  free  will  and  grace  according  to  the  semi- 
Pelagian  theory.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  direction  by 
Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  in  his  work  "De  Dogmatibus  Ecclesi- 
asticis."  Faustus  and  Gennadius  did  not,  however,  take  up 
a  position  of  clear  antagonism  to  Augustine.  They  were 
moderate  semi-Pelagians ;  and  although  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  the  opponents  of  Augustine,  they  yet  cordially 
countenanced  the  idea,  which  Augustine  absolutely  repudiated, 
that  man  has  power  of  himself  to  obey  the  commandments  of 
God.  They  held,  neither  with  Augustine  that  man  is  morally 
dead,  nor  with  Pelagius  that  he  is  morally  well,  but  only  that 
he  is  morally  sick. 

While  the  church  of  Southern  Gaul  inclined,  in  a  great 
degree,  towards  Pelagianism,  there  yet  existed,  a  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  party,  which  strenuously  defended  the 
views  of  Augustine.  Chief  among  these  were  Avitus,  Bishop 
of  Vienne,  and  Csesarius,  bishop  of  Aries  (d.  A.D.  542).  The 
incursions  of  the  Vandals  into  North  Africa  caused  many  of 
the  followers  of  Augustine  to  seek  refuge  in  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  and  at  Constantinople.  They  renewed  the  controversy 
wherever  they  went.  At  Constantinople,  the  "Scythian  monks" 
sustained  with  great  vigour  the  views  of  Augustine  against  the 
semi-Pelagian  tendencies  prevalent  in  the  East,  and  particu- 
larly against  Faustus  of  Rhegium.  They  appealed  first  to 
Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  for  his  opinion,  without,  however, 
eliciting  any  expression  in  their  favour,  and  then  to  Fulgentius, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  North  African  bishops,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Ruspe  in  Numidia.  They  sent  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  writings  of  Faustus.  This  brought  Fulgentius  into  the 
controversy.  He  wrote  several  works  in  defence  of  Augustine's 
doctrine,  and  in  condemnation  of  Faustus.  In  his  Treatise, 
"  De  veritate  Praedestinationis  et  Gratise  Dei,"  he  promulgated 
the  idea  of  a  "  prsedestinatio  duplex,"  viz.,  of  the  elect  to  sal- 
vation, and  of  the  condemned  to  everlasting  woe.  A  statement 
of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Csesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  was  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  Oranges*  (concilium  Arausicanum  IL,  A.D. 
629),  as  expressive  of  the  general  views  maintained  by  the 
Western  Church.  It  is  strongly  Augustinian  in  its  character. 
It  teaches  as  a  primary  principle,  that  praevenient  grace  is  the 
first  spring  of  all  goodness  in  man,  and  not  the  actions  of  man's 
own  free  will  The  Council  of  Valence  (A.D.  529),  afterwards 
concurred  in  the  decrees  of  that  of  Oranges.  Bonifiice  II.  of 
Rome  also  gave  them  his  sanction.  Thus,  at  length,  the  doc- 
trinal views  of  Augustine  became  dominant  in  the  Western 

*  The  principal  decrees  of  this  council  are  given  at  length  by  LathsTdt, 
pp.  62,  53. 
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Church.  It  was  everywhere  the  accepted  doctrine,  that  the 
will  of  man  was  enslaved  by  sin,  and  that  there  was  need  of  a 
divine  eflBcacy — gratia  praeveniens — to  renew  it  and  set  it  free. 
Semi-Pelegianism  was  not,  however,  without  its  adherents,  who 
sought  more  and  more  to  give  currency  to  the  Greek  Anthro- 
pology even  in  the  West. 

From  the  first  in  this  controversy,  the  church-fathers  in  the 
East  shewed  a  tendency  in  favour  of  Pelagius  and  against 
Augustine.  This  tendency  may  be  regarded  as  represented 
by  Chrysostom,*  the  most  distinguished  father  of  the  An- 
tiochean  school,  which  was  an  offshoot  from  that  of  Alexandria. 
His  ''  Christian  life  and  character  had  not  been  the  result  of 
any  violent  crisis,  or  conflict  with  sin,  as  was  the  case  with 
Augustine  ;  but  from  his  early  youth  it  had  harmoniously  and 
peacefully  developed  itself  under  the  influence  of  a  profound 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  pious  friends  and  asso- 
ciates surrounding  him  with  a  gentle  atmosphere  of  Christian 
life."  This,  his  early  training,  may  in  part  account  for  his  being 
led  to  give  greater  prominence  to  what  was  practical,  and  to 
place  more  in  the  background  what  was  argumentative  and 
systematic  in  Christian  doctrine.  With  him  feeling  or  emotion 
predominated.  In  regard  to  character  and  temperament,  he 
has  well  been  likened  to  the  Apostle  John,  while  Augustine, 
from  his  dialectic  turn  of  mind,  has  been  compared  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  A  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  Chrysostom 
gave  comparatively  little  heed  to  the  forms  of  doctrine.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very  definite  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity.  When  he  does  make  doctrinal  statements, 
they  are  plainly  of  a  semi-Pelagian  complexion.  He  held, 
that  if  man  begins  then  God  helps  him  toward  salvation,  and 
that  all  the  divine  dealings  with  man  are  conditioned  on 
his  free  will.  With  more  or  less  distinctness  the  various  parties 
in  the  Greek  Church  all  held  the  doctrine  of  the  co-operation 
of  grace  and  free  will  They  denied  the  doctrine  of  irresistible 
grace  and  absolute  predestination,  and  taught  that  if  man  did 
his  part  grace  would  never  be  wanting  to  assist  him. 

In  the  next  chapter  of  his  work,  Luthardt  carries  down  the 
history  to  the  time  of  the  Keformation.  The  discussions  and 
controversies  of  the  middle  ages  within  the  Romish  Church 
are  fully  illustrated. 

In  the  ninth  century,  after  a  period  of  comparative  indiffer- 


♦  See  an  excellent  work  which  has  recently  appeared  on  the  doctrinal  views 
of  Chrysostom  :  "Chrysostomus  in  seinem  Verbal tniss  zur  antiochenischen 
Schnle.  £in  Beitrag  zur  Dogmengeschichte,  von  Foerster.  Gotha,  Perthes, 
1869. 
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ence  to  questions  of  doctrine,  if  we  may  except  the  two  eminent 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Venerable  Bede  {d,  735),  and  Alcnin 
(<f.  804),  who  were  both  Augustinians  in  their  views,  the 
subject  of  the  relation  between  free-will  and  grace  again 
engaged  the  eager  attention  of  contending  parties.  The  con- 
troversy was  renewed  by  Gottschalk,  a  Saxon  monk  in  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  Orbais.  He  was  naturally  of  a  specu- 
lative turn  of  mind,  and  entered  with  great  keenness  into  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  He  came  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Augustinianism  against  what  he  regarded  as  the  Pelagianising 
tendencies  of  the  age.  He  seems  to  have  followed  as  his 
leader  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  for  with  him  he  held  that  there 
was  "  a  geniina  prsedestinatio,"  applying  the  term  prsedesti- 
natio  both  to  the  "  beneficia  gratiae,'"  and  to  the  **  judicia  justi- 
tise."  Augustine  never  used  such  language.  He  applied  the 
term  "  praedestinatio "  only  to  the  case  of  those  who  were 
appointed  to  salvation,  speaking  of  the  rest  of  mankind  as 
simply  "  praesciti  et  reprobatL"*  Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  who  cherished  an  old  grudge  against  Gottschalk, 
because  he  had  left  the  monastery  of  Fulda  when  he  was  the 
abbot  there,  and  had  gone  to  that  of  OrbaLs,  hearing  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  "  praedestinatio  duplex,"  wrote  in  vehement  con- 
demnation of  his  views.  He  drew  conclusions  from  Gotts- 
chalk's  arguments  which  they  did  not  legitimately  bear.  He 
accused  him  of  teaching  that,  if  any  one  wished  to  be  saved,  he 
would  labour  in  vain  unless  he  were  among  the  predestinated. 
The  whole  papal  church  had  by  this  time  so  far  swerved 
toward  Pelagianism,  that  the  attempt  made  by  GottschiJk 
to  revive  Augustinianism,  called  forth  strenuous  opposition. 
The  Council  of  Mentz  (A.D.  848),  which  was  presided  over  by 
Rabanus,  condemned  his  views  as  unsound.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  called  on  to  defend  himself  before  the  synod  of  Chiersy 
(Carisiacum),  but  refusing  to  recant,  he  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  For  twenty  years  he  pined  in  the  prison 
of  the  monastery  of  Haut  Villiers,  and  at  length  died  a  martyr. 
But  Gottschalk  did  not  stand  alone.  Others  contended  in 
the  same  ranks  with  him.  The  most  noted  of  his  a^ociates 
were  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Batramnus,  a  monk  of 
Corby,  Remigius,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Servatus  Lupns, 
abbot  of  Ferriers.  They  all,  with  equal  clearness,  taught  the 
doctrine  of  unconditioned  predestination,  and  the  need  of  pra- 
venient  grace  to  deliver  the  will  of  man  from  the  bondage  oi 
sin.  Hinkman,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  condemnation  of  Gottschalk,  looked  around  him  for  help 
in  his  controversy  with  these  his  followers.  John  Scotus  came 
to  his  aid,  but  from  his  rashness  and  want  of  skill,  he  did  little 
benefit  to  Hinkman.    The  second  council  at  Chiersy  (a.D.  853), 
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over  which  Hinkman  presided,  issued  a  formal  condemnation, 
embodied  in  four  propositions,  of  Gottschalk's  teaching.  This 
opposition  had  not,  however,  the  effect  of  suppressing  the 
reviving  tendency  in  favour  of  Augustinianism. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109),  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His 
writings  have  ever  since  his  time  exei*ted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  current  of  thought,  on  the  profounder  themes  in  the 
sphere  of  Christian  theology.  He  discussed  the  (question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  a  work  entitled  "  De  Libero  Arbi- 
trio,"  in  all  its  diverse  bearings,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with 
one  of  his  pupils.  Anselm  maintains  the  views  of  Augustine 
and  his  pupil  those  of  the  semi-Pelagians.  He  condemned 
the  idea  that  freedom  could  be  defined  as  the  ^*  possibilitas 
utriusque  partis,"  because  such  a  definition  could  not  apply 
either  to  God  or  to  holy  angels,  who  are  certainly  free,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  destitute  of  any  power  to  sin.  Therefore, 
he  argues,  the  power  to  sin,  to  choose  evil,  cannot  be  an  ele- 
ment in  any  right  conception  of  moral  freedom.  He  rejects 
the  idea  that  freedom  is  caprice,  and  contends,  that  since  man 
was  created  with  an  inward  inclination  to  holiness,  he  can  only 
act  freely  when  proprio  motu  he  chooses  holiness.  Freedom  is 
self-determination  to  holiness.  Ablilard,  while  agreeing  with 
Anselm  in  rejecting  the  Pelagian  definition  of  freedom,  defined 
it  as  consisting  in  the  ability  to  do  whatever  was  agreeable  to 
reason. 

The  schoolmen  for  the  most  pai-t  agreed  with  Augustine  in 
maintaining,  that  man  before  his  fall  was  dependent  on  graca 
Peter  Lombard,  the  "  magister  sententiarum,'  whose  four  books 
of  "sentences"  were  the  great  authority  among  scholastic 
theologians,  calls  man's  original  endowments  which  were  be- 
stowed on  him  as  a  creature,  "  dona  naturalia,"  and  the  gifts 
bestowed  in  addition  to  these  "dona  gratiae."  He  taught 
that  unaided  by  the  ''dona  CTatise,"  man  could  only  do  that 
•which  was  evil .  He  affirmea  that  grace,  not  merely  co-operans, 
but  operans,  was  necessary  to  enable  man  to  do  that  which 
was  good.  He  held  that  the  consequences  of  the  fall  were  the 
withdrawment  from  man  of  the  *'  dona  gratisB,"  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  "  dona  naturalia."  The  distinction  thus  drawn 
by  the  "magister,"  between  the  dona  gratiae  and  the  dona 
naturalia,  continued  to  be  observed  by  subsequent  theological 
writers ;  but  the  term  gratia  came  at  length  to  receive  a  wider 
signification.  It  was  used  to  denote  not  only  the  divine 
"  concursusy"  common  to  all  God's  creatures,  but  the  special 
concursus  also,  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do  when  aided  merely  by  the  general  concursus.  The 
gratia^  as  a  "  dispositio  ad  salutem,''  was  styled  "gratia  gratis 
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data."  The  "  gratia,**  as  the  communication  of  a  permaneDt 
divine  life  conferred  on  man,  in  virtue  of  which  he  becomes 
acceptable  to  God,  was  called  the  "gratia  gratum  faciens,"  or 
the  "  salus  ipsa."  But  the  mediaeval  theology  has  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance,  other  than  as  shewing  the  frivolous,  endless 
janglings  of  controversy,  by  which  the  schoolmen  amused 
themselves.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
controversy  between  the  nominalists,  under  the  leaderehip  of 
William  of  Occam,  and  the  realists,  who  were  generally  found 
on  the  side  of  reform,  gave  token  of  the  approach  of  a  better 
state  of  things.  As  life  returned  to  the  church,  the  doctrines 
of  grace  were  discussed  with  greater  earnestness,  and  to  better 
purpose.  As  in  those  days  before  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  fell  upon  Christendom,  so  now,  when  the  light  of  the  new 
era  was  dawning,  the  relation  of  man  to  God  in  the  great 
matter  of  salvation  engaged  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men. 
The  Thomists  and  the  Scotists,  as  representatives  of  the  de- 
parting age,  appear  prominent  on  the  scene.  The  former,  who 
were  in  ecclesiastical  connection,  Dominicans,  adhered  to  the 
old  system  of  Augustinian  theology;  the  latter,  who  were 
Franciscans,  advocated  the  semi-Pelagianism  of  Cassian,  as 
embodied  in  the  system  of  their  master  John  Duns  Scotas. 
Thomas  Bradwardine  (''doctor  profundus"),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (d.  134!9)  was  an  able  representative  of  the  Thomist 
school,  and  vigorously  assailed  the  semi-Pelagianism  of  his  time, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagium,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  students  of  Merton  College  ("ad  sues  Mertones"), 
of  which  he  was  master.  He  complained  that  "  all  the  world 
had  fallen  into  Pelagianism."  *  Wyckliflfe,  Savonerola,  and 
Wesel,  these  distinguished  "Reformers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion," also  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Augustine. 

Dr  Luthardt  enters  with  great  minuteness  into  the  diflFerent 
phases  of  the  controversy  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A 
lengthened  chapter  is  devoted,  and  justly  so,  to  the  development 
of  Luther's  views,  and  another  to  the  doctrine  of  Melaucthon. 
After  that  time  the  sphere  of  the  controversy  spread,  new  ele- 
ments constantly  arising  to  change  its  course.  In  this  period 
the  first  name  of  note  we  meet  with,  is  that  of  Erasmus  of 
Roterdam.  In  the  year  1524,  he  published  his  "  /^lar^i^n  de 
libero  Arbitrio,"  f  ^^  which  he  advocated  semi-Pelagian  views. 
Luther  appeared  against  him  in  a  work  entitled  "De  servo 

*  **  In  hac  causa  quod  Domine  cum  Pelaffio  pro  libero  arbitrio  oontrt 
ffratuitam  gratiam  tuam  pugnant  I  £t  quod  et  quam  innumerabiles  eis 
fovent !    Totus  enim  paene  mundus  post  Peiagium  abiit  in  errorem." 

t  The  controversy  between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  however,  was  not  about 
the  "  reale  freiheit,  *  or  liberty  properly  so  cdled,  but  as  is  obvious,  it  WM 
only  about  the  **  formale  freiheit "  or  ability. 
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Arbitrio,"  which  was  published  the  following  year.     He  de- 
fended the  doctrinal  views   of  Augustine,  maintaining  that 
salvation  can  only  be  attributed  to  free  grace.     At  first,  Philip 
Melancthon  ("  preceptor  Germaniae")  agreed  with  Luther  in  his 
views   on  this  question.     In  the  first  edition  of  his  "Loci 
communes  rerum  theologicarum  "  (1521),  he  taught  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  human   will  in  all  matters  relating  to 
salvation.   He  taught  that,  from  first  to  last,  salvation  was  due 
solely  to  the  free  grace  of  God.     He  even  went  the  length  of 
saying,  that  "  since  all  things  happened  necessarily  according 
to  the  divine  predestination,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty 
in  our  wills."     He  based  the  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the 
will  on  that  of  God's  predestination.     This  is  a  position  which 
was  never  taken  up  by  any  other  of  the  reformers.     Calvin, 
and  those  who  adopted  the  form  of  doctrine  generally  styled 
Calvinism  or  Augustinianism,  taught  that  the  bondage  of  man's 
will  as  a  fallen  being — ^for  he  taught  that,  as  originally  created, 
man  had  liberty  of  will — was  based,  not  on  his  relation  to  God 
as  a  dependent  being,  and  hence  not  on  predestination,  but  on 
the  entire  and  total  depravity  of  his  nature.     Melancthon, 
however,  gradually  fell  away,  not   only  from   that  extreme 
position   he  had  assumed,  but  even,  as   it  seems,  from  the 
doctrine   of   monergism   altogether.     In    the    later    editions 
(especially  in  that  of  1543)  of  his  "Loci,"  no  fewer  than  sixty 
editions  of  which  appeared  in  his  lifetime — and  in  his  Latin 
edition  (the   "Variata,"  1540)   of   the   Augsburg  confession, 
-which,  as  originally  published  in  1530,  is  distinctly  Augus- 
tinian  in  its  doctrine,  he  taught  that  the  remains  of  free  will 
in  man  co-operated  with  divine  grace  in  conversion.     In  the 
Leipsic  "  Interim  "  also,  he  purposely  avoided  the  use  of  the 
word  "  sola,"  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  opinion  that  something 
besides  faith  was  necessary  to  salvation.     Naturally  of  a  mild 
and  pacific  temper,  he  shrank  from  what  he  regarded  as  the 
extreme  views  of  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  human  will,  and  the  passivity  of  man 
in  regeneration,  and  gave  his  countenance  to  the  synergistic 
theory  of  the  semi-Pelagians.     As  explanatory  of  the  way  of 
salvation,   he    said,   "concurrunt   tres   causae   bonse   actionis, 
verbum  Dei,  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  humana  voluntas  a&sentiens 
nee  repugnans  verbo  Dei."     He  styled  the  free  will  of  man  the 
''  facultas  se  applicandi  ad  gratiam."    He  held  that  there  was 
a  "  clinamen  "  of  the  human  will,  an  instinctive  striving  of  the 
soul,  by  virtue  of  it«  divine  origin,  in  the  direction  of  what  was 
right,  but  that  this  striving  could  only  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  *' First  Helvetic   Confession''  (153G),  called  also  the 
"Second   Basle   Confession,"   was   drawn   up   principally   by 
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BuUinger  of  Zurich,  and  Oswald  Myconius,  and  Simon  GrynaBos 
of  Basle.  It  was  adopted  by  all  the  Swiss  churches  as  their 
confession  of  faith.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  we  find  in  it  this  explicit  statement :  "  We  attribute 
free  will  to  man  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  when  in  the  use  of  our 
faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  we  attempt  to  perform 
good  and  evil  actions,  we  are  able  to  perform  the  evil  of  our 
own  accord  and  by  our  own  power,  but  to  embrace  and  follow 
out  the  good  we  are  not  able,  unless  illuminated  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  impelled  by  his  Spirit.''  This  confession  agrees 
with  that  of  Augsburg,  in  denying  to  the  will  of  man  any 
recuperative  power  whatever.  The  "Second  Hdvetic  Con- 
fession" was  drawn  up  by  BuUinger  (1566),  at  the  request  of 
the  Swiss  theologians.  It  was  aidopted  by  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Switzerland,  except  that  of  Basle,  and  also  by  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Scotland,  and  France. 
It  thus  exhibits  the  doctrine  in  question : — 

**  Man  before  the  fall  was  upright  and  free ;  he  was  able  to  remain 
holy,  or  to  decline  into  evil.  He  declined  to  evil,  and  involved  io 
sin  and  death  both  himself  and  the  whole  race  of  man.  .  .  .  The 
intellect  of  man  was  not  taken  away  hy  the  fall,  neither  was  he  robbed 
of  his  will,  and  changed  into  a  stock,  but  his  intellect  and  will  are  so 
changed  and  enfeebled,  that  they  cannot  any  longer  perform  what 
they  could  before  the  fall.  The  intellect  has  been  darkened,  and  tbe 
will  has  been  converted  from  a  free  into  an  enslaved  £aenlty.  Bat  it 
is  still  a  will.  Hence,  in  respect  of  sin,  man  commits  it  tsua  qmtl 
.  .  .  But  the  mind  or  intellect  is  the  guide  and  leader  of  the  will ;  if 
therefore  the  guide  is  blind,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  the  will  also  is 
affected.  Wherefore  there  is  no  free-will  to  good  in  an  unrenewed 
man,  no  strength  for  acting  holily.  On  regeneration  the  intellect  is 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  will  itself  is  not  only  changed, 
but  is  strengthened,  so  that  it  spontaneously  wills  and  performs  the 
good." 

Thus  in  these,  the  leading  confessions  of  the  German  aod 
Swiss  Reformed  churches,  we  find  there  was  distinctive  utter- 
ance given  to  Augustinian  doctrine.  The^position  taken  up 
by  Melancthon,  however,  tended  greatly  to  favour  a  movement 
in  a  semi-Pelagian  direction,  though  he  did  not  proceed  so  for 
in  that  direction  as  his  followers  did.  The  Lutheran  Church 
became  divided  into  two  hostile  parties, — the  followers  of 
Melancthon  (Philippists,  as  they  were  called),  and  the  strict 
Lutherans,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther.  John 
Pfeffinger,  superintendent  at  Leipsic,  gave  full  expression  to 
the  synergistic  theory,  in  a  work  which  he  publiidied  in  1555 
in  defence  of  Melancthon,  entitled  "De  Libero  Arbitria" 
He  took  the  lead  among  the  Philippists.  The  chiefs  of  the 
strict  Lutheran  party  were  Amsdorf,  Matthias  Flacius,  and 
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John  Wigan,  professors  at  the  university  of  Jena.  They  were 
directed  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  to  prepare  a  confutation  of 
the  semi-Felagianism  of  the  Fhilippists,  which  they  did,  but 
the  Duke  soon  after  joined  himself  to  that  very  party,  and, 
dismissing  the  Lutherans,  filled  the  professorial  chairs  at  Jena 
with  divines  who  were  the  followers  of  Melancthon. 

This  prolonged  controversy  among  the  divines  of  Germany, 
known  in  history  as  the  "Synergistic  Controversy"  (1565- 
1567),  led  to  the  celebrated  "Weimar  Disputation"  in  1560, 
the  year  of  Melancthon's  death.  Of  this  disputation,  Lutbardt 
has  given  us  a  detailed  account,  gathering  his  materials  mainly 
from  the  work  of  Simon  Musaeus,*  in  which  there  is  a  full 
record  of  the  whole  discussion  in  all  its  particulars.  Matthias 
Flacius  of  Illyria  maintained  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
Victorin  Strigilius  the  side  of  the  Melancthonians.  The 
majority  of  the  Lutherans  declared  against  the  synergism  of 
Melancthon.  Yet  the  influence  of  his  views  extended  in 
vaiious  directions,  and  to  the  present  day  is  seen  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  so-called  recipiency  for  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  favoured  by  many  Lutheran  divines. 

Another  great  man  now  comes  forward  into  the  field  of 
theological  controversy, — a  greater  man,  as  a  theologian,  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  We  allude  to  Calvin.  We  are 
gurprised  that  Luthardt  has  not  seen  fit  to  devote  a  whole 
chapter,  as  certainly  the  subject  was  every  way  worthy  of  it, 
to  the  development  of  his  views.  It  is  a  serious  defect  in  a 
book  which  otherwise  we  cannot  speak  of  but  in  terms  of 
highest  commendation.  Luthardt  is  sectarian,  in  the  sense 
of  failing  to  see  that  there  are  other  sources  besides  those 
that  are  distinctively  Lutheran  and  German,  from  which  he 
might  have  gathered  materials  still  farther  to  enrich  his 
re^dly  admirable  volume.  Calvin  gradually  arose  into  great 
and  merited  prominence  as  the  theologian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  place  he  occupied,  and  the  time  at  which  he  lived, 
gave  occasion  for  the  fortnputting  of  that  remarkable  dialectic 
power,  which  enabled  him  with  ease  to  disentangle  intricate 
controversies,  and  skilfully  to  defend  those  doctrines  which 
he  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  He 
inherited  the  spirit  of  Augustine,  and  indeed,  in  many  points 
of  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  he  greatly  resembled 
that  illustrious  father  of  the  ancient  church.  Calvinism  may 
be  regarded  as  simply  another  name  for  Augustinianism. 
The  Genevan  reformer  was  powerfully  influenced  in  his  whole 
course  of  study  by  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  his  various 

*  Dispntatio  de  originali  peccato  et  libero  arbitrio  inter  Matth.  Flacium 
et  Vict.  Strigel  publico  Vinarue  per  integram  hebdomadem,  &c.,  anno  1560, 
habite. 
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controversies  and  doctrinal  writings  he  gave  embodiment  to 
the  views  he  had  taught.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
therefore,  Calvin  took  the  side  of  monergism.  He  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  Augustine  had  done,  setting 
it  forth  with  great  clearness  and  comprehension  in  the  "Con- 
sensus Genevensis,"  which  he  drew  up  in  1551.  Like  Zuingie, 
he  identified  predestination  with  prescience,  regarding  them  as 
of  equal  extent.  He  lamented  the  departure  of  Melancthon 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  scriptural  view  of  the  relation 
between  grace  and  freedom,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain, 
to  win  him  back  to  Augustinianism.  He  dedicated  to  him 
(1543)  his  treatise  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  entitled,  "Defensio 
Sanae  et  Orthodoxse  Doctrinse  de  Servitute  et  Liberatione 
Humani  Arbitrii  Adversus  Albertum  Pighium." 

In  that  work,  Calvin  explains  with  what  limitation  the 
doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the  human  will  is  to  be  affirmed. 
He  by  no  means  denied  that,  as  an  essential  property  of  bis 
mental  nature,  man  does  possess  freedom  of  will  He  admitted 
that  liberty  must  be  predicated  of  the  will  as  a  mental  faculty 
in  this  respect,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  will 
is  not  of  necessity  compelled  to  act,  but  acts  spontaneously  or 
freely, — i,  6.,  has  a  natural  power  of  willing  or  choosing.  This 
is  true  of  man  under  all  circumstances  as  a  rational  and  re- 
sponsible being.  The  fall  did  not  deprive  him  of  that  power 
of  volition ;  and  hence,  Calvin  argues  that  the  fact  of  man's 
choosing  only  evil  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  natural  inability  in  the  will  to  choose  good  as 
well  as  evil,  nor  to  the  operation  of  any  force  compelling  the 
will  if  that  were  possible,  but  to  a  cause  lying  behind  the 
operation  of  the  will  as  a  whole, — viz.,  to  the  depravity  of 
man's  whole  nature.  Calvin,  and  the  reformers  generally,  while 
acknowledging  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  sense  described, 
spoke  of  the  will  at  the  same  time,  as  in  a  state  of  bondage  or 
servitude,  as  established  by  the  fact  that,  when  left  to  itself,  it 
always  and  invariably  chooses  evil  and  not  good. 

In  1544,  Sebastian  Castellio  published  at  Basle,  an  expc»si- 
tion  of  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
he  opposed  the  doctrinal  views  of  Calvin.  After  his  death 
there  appeared  also  (1578)  another  work  from  his  pen,  entitled 
"  Dialogi  IV.  de  praedestinatione,  de  electione,  de  libero  arbitrio, 
de  Fide,"  in  which  he  promulgated  semi-Pelagian  viewa  That 
work  gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  especially  in  the  Nethe^ 
lands,  and  formed  an  important  element  in  the  preparations 
going  forward  toward  clearer  views  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
synergistic  controversy,  which  had  for  so  many  years  convulsed 
the  German  church,  was  at  length  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
adoption  (1 577)  of  a  "  Formula  Concordiae,"  agreed  upon  by 
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the  contending  parties.  Jacob  Andrea,  the  chancellor  of 
Wurtemberg,  and  Martin  Chemnitz,  the  most  learned  of 
Melancthon's  disciples,  after  consulting  on  the  divided  state 
of  the  church  with  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  diflferent  parties, 
drew  up  (157-4)  a  "Form  of  Union,"  which  was  revised,  and 
at  length  adopted  by  a  theological  convention  held  at  Maul- 
bron.  This  Maulbron  "  Form  "  was  then  submitted  to  other 
theologians,  by  whose  advice  a  second  convention  was  held  at 
Torgau  (1576).  The  "Form"  was  re-examined  and  adopted 
by  the  Torgau  convention,  and  from  this  circumstance  came 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  "  Torgau  Book."  The  evan- 
gelical princes  then  invited  Andrea,  Chemnitz,  Selnecker,  and 
others,  to  meet  in  the  monastery  of  Bergen,  to  examine  anew 
the  "  Torgau  Book."  This  meeting  resulted  in  its  adoption, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Bergen  Book,''  or  the  celebrated 
"  Formula  Concordiae."  This  "  Formula "  carries  out  the 
doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  its  logical  issue.  It 
teaches  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  no  spiritual  power  is 
left  in  man,  by  which  he  is  of  himself  able  to  turn  to  God,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  he  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  the 
operations  of  grace.  It  affirms,  that "  before  man  is  illuminated, 
converted,  regenerated,  and  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can 
no  more  operate,  co-operate,  or  even  make  a  beginning  toward 
his  conversion  or  regeneration  with  his  own  natural  powers, 
than  can  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of  clay."  While  this 
"Formula "  avoided  every  expression  which  could  in  the  least 
degree  countenance  synergism,  it  at  the  same  time  gave  no 
place  to  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination. 

At  length,  within  the  Reformed  Church,  the  tendency  against 
Augustinianism  manifested  itself  in  formal  open  i  hostility. 
James  Arminius  (van  Harmsen)  became  the  leader  of  this 
movement  Having  studied  theology  under  Beza  at  Geneva, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  his  native  land,  a  zealous  Calvinist. 
He  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  supra-lapsarianism  (viz.,  that 
the  decree  to  eternal  bliss  or  woe  precedes  in  the  order  of 
nature  the  decree  to  apostasy)  as  taught  by  his  master. 
Among  the  Calvinists  at  Delft  at  that  time,  some  believed  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  if  the  infra-lapsarian  view  (viz.,  that  the  decree 
to  create  man,  and  that  he  should  fall,  is  prior  in  the  order  of 
nature  to  the  decree  of  election  or  reprobation)  were  adopted 
instead  of  the  supra-lapsarian.  Martin  Lydius,  who  was  pro- 
fessor at  Franecker,  called  upon  Arminius,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  pastor  in  Amsterdam,  to  defend  the  Calvinistic  view  (the 
supra-lapsarian)  in  opposition  to  the  divines  of  Delft.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  into  which  he  was  then  led,  he 
gradually  abandoned  his  old  position,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  arguments  of  the  Delft  divines  w^e  valid,  not 
only  against  supra-lapsarianism,  but  also  against  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination.  He  adopted  the  theory  of  condi- 
tional election,— election  on  the  ground  of  foreseen  faith; 
that  is,  he  concluded  that  God's  decree  regarding  man  was  not 
to  originate  faith,  but  to  reward  the  faith  which  is  originated 
by  the  self-determining  energy  of  the  human  will  in  the  use 
of  the  means  appointed  by  God.  In  the  year  1603,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  professors  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  as 
colleague  to  Gomarus,  who  was  warmly  opposed  to  his  views. 
In  1608  he  presented  to  the  states  of  Holland  a  "Declaratimi 
of  Sentiments,"  in  which  he  states  that  he  ascribed  the  com- 
mencement, the  continuance,  and  the  consummation  of  all 
that  was  good  in  man  to  divine  grace.  He  denies^  however, 
that  grace  is  "  a  certain  irresistible  force."  He  complains  that 
he  had  been  blamed  for  attributing  too  much  to  man's  free 
will,  and  too  little  to  grace,  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification 
of  man,  and  seems,  in  meeting  this  complaint,  to  go  as  far  as 
could  be  desired  in  affirming  that  man  can  neither  conceive, 
will,  nor  do  any  good,  nor  resist  any  temptation,  without  grace. 
It  cannot  be  disputed,  however,  that  he  held  such  a  concur- 
rence of  man's  own  energy  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  in  effect  to  neutralise  the  force  of  what  he  taught  as  to 
man's  dependence  on  grace.  The  denial  that  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  irresistible^  is  just  equivalent  to  the  affirmation  that 
man  is  a  joint  or  co-operating  cause  of  his  own  conversioo. 
Calvinists  affirm  that  grace  is  certainly  efficacious ;  that  its 
operation  cannot  be  frustrated  by  the  will  of  man ;  that  it 
infallibly  produces  the  result  of  turning  man  to  God.  The 
depravity  of  man  is  such  that  he  is  utteny  unable  to  will  any- 
thing that  is  good.  Hence  Calvinists  argue  that  the  will  most 
be  renewed,  i.e.,  that  it  must  receive  a  new  capacity  or  tend- 
ency, a  power  of  willing  what  is  good,  by  an  influence  origm- 
ating  out  of  itself,  under  the  operation  of  which  it  is  wholly 
passive,  and  that  therefore  the  gracious  influence  effecting  this 
change  must  certainly  be  efficacious,  overcoming  every  obstacle. 
The  denial  of  the  irresistibility  of  grace  is  consequently  equi- 
valent to  a  denial  of  the  impotency  of  the  human  will ;  it  is 
equivalent  indeed  to  attributing  to  man  a  power,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  to  withstand  that  agency,  or  to 
yield  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is  attributing  to  him  a  power  to 
will  what  is  spiritually  good. 

After  the  death  of  Arminius,  which  took  place  in  1609,  the 
party  which  he  had  formed  was  led  mainly  by  Simon  Bpi»- 
copius.  They  advanced  much  farther  in  the  direction  of 
Pelagianism,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected,  than 
Arminius  had  done.     In  1610,  they  presented  a  '*Remoii- 
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strance"  in  five  articles  to  the  States  of  Holland.  In  1611>  a 
conference  was  held  at  the  Hague — "  Collatio  Hagiensis  " — 
for  the  discussion  of  these  articles,  in  which  were  presented 
the  points  of  dispute  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  A 
synod  was  afterwards  convened  at  Dort,  consisting  of  the  most 
able  and  learned  divines  of  that  age,  for  the  pui-pose  of  bringing 
the  long  controversy  to  a  close.  It  was  composed  of  sixty-two 
members  from  Holland,  viz.,  six  professors,  thirty-six  preachers, 
and  twenty  elders,  together  with  twenty-eight  foreign  theolo- 
gians from  England,  Scotland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Switzer- 
land, Nassau,  East  Friesland,  and  Bremen.  The  deputies 
appointed  by  the  French  Church  to  attend  the  Synod  were 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  king.  This  famous  Sjmod  met 
on  13th  November  1 618,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  19th 
May  1 619,  The  "  Remonstrants,'*  as  the  Arminian  party  was 
called,  appeared  in  synod  by  thirteen  deputies,  headed  by 
Episcopius.  The  Synod,  after  holding  in  all  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  session^  drew  up,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
ninety-three  canons,  which  were  received  as  a  formal  and  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Netherlands,  France,  the  Palatinate,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  and  by  the  Puritans 
of  England,  and  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  were 
rejected  by  the  English  Episcopal  Church;  and  the  king 
(James  I.)  issued  (1620)  a  royal  mandate,  forbidding  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  as  presented  in  these  canons,  to  bo 
taught.  The  Synod  in  their  decrees  gave  very  distinct  and 
emphatic  expression  to  the  old  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
unconditional  election  of  grace.  The  following  are  the  words 
of  the  canon  bearing  on  the  doctrine : — 

**  The  Synod  rejects  the  errors  of  those  who  teach  that  spiritual 
gifts  are  not  lost  from  the  will  of  man  in  spiritual  death,  because  the 
will  was  not  eorrapted  in  itself,  but  is  only  impeded  by  the  darkness 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  flesh,  which  impedi- 
ments being  removed,  the  will  is  able  to  exert  its  innate  freedom,— 
that  is  of  itself  either  to  will  or  to  choose  whatever  good  is  set  before 
it  The  Synod  condemns  the  errors  of  those  who  teach  that  grace  and 
free-will  are  each  partial  and  coneorrent  causes  at  the  commencement 
of  conversion ;  that  grace  does  not  precede  the  efficiency  of  the  will  in 
the  order  of  caasality, — that  is,  that  God  does  not  efficiently  aid  the 
will  of  man  to  conversion  before  the  will  itself  moves  and  determines 
itself.'* 

Affirming  the  entire  and  total  depravity  of  human  nature, 
and  his  consequent  inability  to  will  anything  spiritually  good, 
they  maintained  also,  as  following  from  this,  the  doctrine  that 
maa  was  passive  in  regeneration.  It  was  not  meant  by  this, 
that  man  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  stock  or  a  stone  operated 
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upon  by  a  divine  power  from  without,  but  simply  tbat  the 
work  of  salvation  must  take  its  beginning  without  any  co- 
operation on  man's  part,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  in  liim 
in  his  unrenewed  state  from  which  such  co-operation  can 
proceed.  God's  grace  must  effect  a  change  in  man  before  he 
IS  able  to  put  forth  any  willing  or  acting  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  good.  But  afier  this  firat  forth-putting  of  di\Tne 
power,  creating  in  man  a  new  nature,  implanting  in  him  a 
spiritual  life,  giving  him,  not  a  new  power  of  volition,  but 
giving  to  that  power  already  possessed  bv  him  as  a  rational 
and  responsible  being,  new  capacities,  and  bringing  it  under 
new  influences ;  in  other  words,  renewing  his  will,  he  has  the 
power  and  the  disposition  to  will  and  to  do  what  is  spirituaUy 
good.  Men  are  made  willing  by  the  renewal  of  their  wills, 
and  not  in  opposition  to  their  wills.  The  divines  at  Dort 
strenuously  denied  that  when  grace  first  began  to  operate  on 
man  it  found  him  capable  at  once,  and  from  the  very  outset,  of 
co-operating  in  the  divine  work.  But  the  depraved  tendency 
being,  in  regeneration,  to  a  great  extent  eradicated,  and  a  new 
and  opposite  tendency  to  good  being  implanted,  the  will  is 
then  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  its  former  condition,  and  no 
longer  wills  only  what  is  evil,  but,  having  acquired  the  Uberty 
it  lost,  it  now  freely  wills  what  is  good.  The  will  is  made  free, 
not  free  from  the  guidance  of  those  general  laws  by  which  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  directed,  but  free  from  the  power 
of  sin, — free  from  the  necessity  of  choosing  only  that  which  is 
evil. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  the  remonstrants  was  thus  formally 
and  explicitly  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  yet  the  party 
was  not  suppressed.  They  continued  to  propound  their  views, 
and  to  develop  them  according  to  their  natural  tendency  into 
a  ^tem  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  old  Pelagians  and  semi- 
Pelagians.  These  are  exhibited  in  a  formal  manner  in  their 
"  Confessio  sive  Declaratio  Sententiee  Pastorum  qui  in  Foederata 
Belgio  Remonstantes  vocantur,"  which  was  principally  drawn 
up  by  Episcopius.  This  "  Confessio  "  propounds  a  synergistic 
theory  of  grace.  It  teaches  that  everjr  man  to  whom  th© 
gospel  is  preached  receives  grace  suflScient  "for  generating 
faith,  and  carrying  forward  his  conversion  in  its  successive 
stages."  It  declares  that  "  suflScient  grace  for  faith  and  con- 
version is  allotted,  not  only  to  those  who  actually  believe  and 
are  converted,  but  also  to  those  who  do  not  actually  believe, 
and  are  not  in  fact  converted."  Hence,  it  afl&rms  that  the 
want  of  conversion  is  the  result  only  of  the  want  of  human 
eflScacy  to  co-operate  with  the  divine  agency.  It  teaches  that 
the  saved  make  the  grace  eflfectual  by  an  act  of  their  own  wiD, 
and  hence,  that  salvation  is  conditioned  on  the  act  of  the  free 
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will,  and  is  not,  as  Calvinists  affirm,  the  result  of  sovereign  and 
irresistible  divine  agency  alone. 

Of  all  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Reformation  none 
is  so  clear  and  full  in  its  vindication  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
as  regards  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace  as  the  ''Formula 
consensus  Helvetia."  This  symbol  was  drawn  up  at  Zurich 
(1676)  by  the  Swiss  divines,  Herdegger  of  Zurich,  Turretine  of 
Geneva,  and  Gereler  of  Basle,  with  the  primary  design  of 
counteracting  the  theory  of  "mediate  imputation,"  i.e.  the 
imputation  of  the  effects  only  of  Adam's  apostacy,  and  not  of 
the  apostatising  act  itself,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
Saumur  theologians,  Placaeus,  Amyrault,  and  Daill^.  The 
"  formula  "  affirmed  the  "  immediate  "  imputation,  i.e,  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  guilt  without  the  medium  of  any  corrup- 
tion, and  also  the  "mediate"  imputation  as  resting  on  the 
"immediate."  The  whole  confession  is  emphatically  Calvinistic 
in  its  statements  regarding  the  fallen  state  of  man  and  the  way 
of  recovery  through  the  efficacious  and  sovereign  grace  of  God. 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  also  compelled  to  deal  with  this 
question.  That  great  council  was  convened  by  Pope  Paul  III., 
on  13th  December  1545,  and  continued  to  hold  its  sessions  till 
1563,  the  year  of  Calvin's  death.  Its  decisions  were  confirmed 
by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1564,  making  them  for  ever 
binding  and  authoritative  within  the  Papal  Church.  Its 
decisions  were  of  two  classes :  (1)  Decreta,  containing  detailed 
and  positive  statements  of  doctrine ;  and  (2)  Canzones,  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  decreta,  and  condemning  the  opposite 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  The  fathers  of  this  coimcil  were 
evidently  resolved  to  condemn  the  monergistic  theory  of 
regeneration,  which  had  been  so  clearly  set  forth  and  defended  • 
by  the  Reformers ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  afraid,  lest 
in  doing  so,  they  should  at  the  same  time  condemn  Augustine. 
They  were  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  To  escape  from  it 
they  published  canons,  couched  in  ambiguous  phraseology,  so 
that  they  might  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  The  Dominicans,  as  of  old,  took  the  monergistic, 
and  the  Fransiscans  the  synergistic,  side  of  the  controversy,  and 
both  could  appeal  to  the  same  canons  in  support  of  their  re- 
spective views.  In  the  language  used,  the  canons  seem  to  be 
explicitly  Augustinian.  None  of  the  Reformers,  not  even 
CaJvin  himself,  could  have  objected  to  them.  Yet  the  authori- 
tative interpretations  put  upon  them  by  the  popish  divines  is 
semi-Pelagian.  Bellarmine,  who  is  the  greatest  of  the  papal 
theologians,  and  whose  expositions  are  authoritative,  says, 
''Homo  ante  omnem  gratiam  liberum  habet  arbitrium  non 
solum  ad  opera  naturalia  et  moralia  sed  etiam  ad  opera  pietatis 
et  super-naturalia."    The  fact  also,  as  more  particularly  referred 
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to  below,  that  the  teachings  of  Baius  and  Quesnel,  who  held 
the  Augustinian  \4ew,  were  peremptorily  and  explicitly  con- 
demned by  the  Church  of  Rome,  shews  that,  after  all,  the 
Council  of  Trent  really  meant  to  exhibit  in  their  canons  the 
semi-Pelagianism  which  Bellarmine  taught.  The  fathers  of 
that  council  held  that  original  holiness  possessed  by  Adam 
before  the  fall,  did  not  belong  to  him  as  created,  but  was  a  gift 
conferred  on  him  after  his  creation;  and,  therefore,  that  the  loss 
of  it  simply  put  man  back  into  the  position  he  originally  occu- 
pied as  a  creature.  The  loss  of  this  supernatural  gift, — ^this 
gift  conferred  on  man  over  and  above  the  gifts  of  nature, — is, 
they  taught,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  As  a  consequence  necessarily  flowing  from  such  a 
theory,  they  decreed,  "  If  any  one  shall  affirm  that  the  free- 
will of  man,  moved  and  existed  by  God,  co-operates  nothing  by 
assenting  to  God,  thus  exciting  and  calling  so  that  it  disposes 
and  prepares  itself  for  obtaining  the  grace  of  justification,  but 
like  some  inanimate  object,  does  nothing  at  all,  but  is  merely 
passive,  let  him  be  accursed  " ;  and  again, "  If  any  one  shall 
affirm  that  the  free-will  of  man  was  lost,  and  became  extinct 
after  the  sin  of  Adam,  let  him  be  accursed."  All  this  seems 
very  expUcit,  but  when  read  in  the  light  of  previous  discus- 
sions, both  among  the  schoolmen  and  the  Reformers^  the  lan- 
guage appears  to  be  vague  and  capable  of  an  interpretation 
either  for  or  against  the  semi-Pelagian.  The  Jansenists  could 
give  it  the  Augustinian  interpretation,  and  the  Franciscans 
3ie  Pelagian.  The  sense  really  intended  to  be  conveyed  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated.  Pelagian.  The  whole  system  of 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Papal  Church  required  that  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  should  be  represented  as  not  wholly  the  gift  ot 
work  of  God,  but  as  in  some  degree  brought  about  by  the 
effort  and  the  merit  of  man  himself  The  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  are  plainly  framed  on  the  idea  that  in  the 
work  of  salvation  a  part  is  due  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace, 
and  a  part  to  the  exercise  of  the  free-will  of  man. 

A  few  years  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  sprang  up  in 
the  Papal  Church  a  reformatory  movement  in  the  direction  of 
a  revival  of  Augustinianism.  Michael  Baius  (De  Bay)  and 
Hessels,  professors  at  the  University  of  Louvaine,  at  first  led 
this  movement  Pope  Pius  V.  (1567)  sought  to  arrest  its 
progress,  and  condemned,  as  heretical,  seventy-nine  propositions 
selected  from  the  works  of  Baius,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Liberum  arbitrium  sine  gratia  Dei  adju- 
torio  non  nisi  peccandum  valef  In  1588  the  controv^sy 
sprung  up  afresh  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  entitled  "liberi 
Arbitrii  cum  gratise  donis  concordia,"  which  was  published  by 
Lewis  Molina,  the  Jesuit  Professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  £vora  in  Portugal.  In  this  he  taught  that  grace  was 
bestowed  on  all  who  only  used  the  powci*s  of  free-will  which 
they  possessed.  The  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  carried  on 
the  controversy  with  great  keenness,  the  Dominicans  taking 
the  side  of  Augustine.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  submitted  (1597) 
the  question  in  dispute  to  the  "Congregatio  de  auxiliis  gratiae/' 
which  he  had  summoned  for  that  purpose ;  but  before  they 
could  come  to  any  formal  conclusion,  having  spent  ten  years  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties,  Paul  V.  dis- 
solved the  sittings  of  that  assembly,  and  forbade  all  controversy 
on  the  subject 

The  Abbot  of  St  Cyran  and  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of 
Tpem,  gave,  in  the  17th  century,  a  new  impulse  to  the  study 
of  Augustinian  doctrine.  They  sought  to  vindicate  the  opinions 
on  grace  and  free-will  which  were  propounded  by  that  ancient 
church  father,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  Jesuits.  About  the  year  1640,  after  the  death 
of  Jansen,  his  work  entitled  "  Augustinus  *'  was  published. 
The  whole  Papal  Church  was  now  agitated  by  the  old  contro- 
versy. The  Popes  in  vain  strove  to  settle  it  by  condemning 
in  a  vague  way  certain  propositions  extracted  from  the 
"  Augustinus."  For  many  years  the  discussion  of  the  points 
involved  in  the  "Jansenist  controversy,"  as  it  was  called, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  Papal 
church.  In  1687  Paschasius  Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratorium, 
published  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  French,  with 
notes.  This  publication  called  forth  the  bitter  opposition  of 
the  Jesuits.  They  denounced  it  as  a  "Jansenist"  book,  and, 
at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
pope,  Clement  XI.,  issued  a  Bull,  "  XJnigenitus,*'  against  it, 
condemning,  as  heretical,  one  hundred  and  one  sentences 
selected  from  it,  among  which  was  the  following :  "  Peccator 
non  est  liber  nisi  ad  malum."  This  celebrated  bull  is  clearly 
semi-Pelagian  in  its  doctrine.  The  French  church  was  divided 
in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  binding  force  of  the  bull  A 
part  of  that  church  acknowledged  its  authority,  and  were 
therefore  called  "  Acceptants,"  and  a  part  rejected  and  solemnly 
potested  against  it,  and  were  called  "Appellants."  After 
long-continued  strife  between  these  two  parties,  the  "  Appel- 
lants" were  at  length  (1718)  formally  excommunicated  and 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  wieght  of  authority  against  them. 
The  bull  "  Dnigenitus "  was  at  length  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  Papal  Church  as  of  perpetual  authority.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  having  finally  brought  the  controversy  to  a  close, 
80  far  as  that  church  is  concerned,  and  as  having  established 
the  semi-Pelagian  form  of  doctrine. 

The  Reformers  discussed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  only 
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in  their  scriptural  aspects.  They  were  concerned  only  to  know 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  the  true  state  and  relations  of 
fallen  man,  and  on  the  method  devised  by  God  for  his  restora- 
tion to  his  favour  and  image.  Their  appeal  was  always  "to 
the  law  and  the  testimony/  As  a  result  of  their  investigations 
they  announced  it  as  a  scriptural  doctrine,  that  man  by  nature 
is  helpless  in  sin,  and  that  if  saved  it  must  be  only  by  the 
exercise  of  a  gracious  divine  power.  This  doctrine,  with  more 
or  less  explicitness,  is  set  fortn  in  all  the  Reformed  Confessions. 
This  doctrine  of  the  inability  of  man  to  save  himself  is  just,  in 
other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the  wiU.  The 
controversy  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  therefore 
be  viewed  as  simply  a  controversy  on  the  question  whither 
man  can  or  cannot  save  himself  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the 
depravity  of  man  is  total  and  complete,  as  they  abundantly 
proved  from  Scripture,  then  they  concluded  that  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  will  was  in  a  state  of  bondage  with  reference 
to  all  spiritual  good,  i.  e.,  that  man  had  no  natural  power 
whatever  to  do  God*s  will,  no  power  to  do  anything  that  could, 
in  the  way  of  meritorious  cause,  contribute  to  his  salvatioa 
The  Church  of  Rome  and  the  followers  of  Arminius,  and,  of 
course,  the  Socinians,  who  are  consistent  and  thorough  Pela- 
gians, hold  an  opposite  view.  They  reason  from  the  assumption 
of  the  partial  depravity  only  of  fallen  nature  to  the  freedom  of 
the  will  toward  what  is  good.  With  more  or  less  emphasis 
they  assert,  that  by  believing  man  can  do  something  in  the 
way  of  meritoriously  bringing  about  his  salvation,  and  Aey 
reject  the  doctrine  which  is  embodied  in  the  confessions  of  tie 
Reformed  Church,  and  which  we  regard  as  eminently  Scrip- 
tural, that  the  whole  work  of  salvation,  from  first  to  last,  from 
the  first  and  faintest  tendencies  Godward  to  the  full  comple- 
tion of  salvation,  is  due  only  to  the  supernatural  and  efficacious 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Luthardt  follows  the  history  of  the  subject  down  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  presenting  the  difiei*ent  aspects  of  the 
rationalistic  Pelagianism  which  prevailed  during  that  time 
of  spiritual  deadness  which  fell  upon  the  churches ;  and  through 
the  new  era  of  awakened  church-life  characteristic  of  the 
present  century,  wherein  varied  forms  of  philosophy  are  seen 
commingling  with  and  powerfully  modifying  in  different  direfe- 
tions  the  conceptions  of  dogmatic  truth,  which  have  been  given 
expression  to  during  this  busy  age  by  theologians  of  diflferent 
schools  of  thought.  He  has  also  a  lengthened  and  valuable 
chapter  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  subject, 
and  closes  the  whole  discussion  by  a  statement  of  the  dogmatic 
conclusions  to  which  it  has  led.  Into  this  inviting  field  we 
cannot  now  for  the  present,  however,  enter. 
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Abt.  VI. — John  Jewel. 

The  Works  of  John  Jewel^  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Edited  for  the  Parker 

Society  by  the  Rev.  Joon  Atre,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  (^ias  College, 

Cambridge,  Minister  of  St  John's  Chapel,  Hampstead^    Cambridge  Uni- 

Tersity  Press. 

Vol.  I.  I845,Contiuning  Sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross ;  Correspond- 
ence with  Dr  Cole;  Controversy  with  Dr  Harding.  Articles  on  private 
Mass;  Commnnion  under  both  kinds;  Prayers  in  a  strange  tongne;  the 
Supremacy;  Real  presence,  being  in  many  places;  ElcTation;  Adoration. 

Vol.  II.  1847,  Containing  Articles  on  the  Canopy;  Accidents  without  Sub- 
ject ;  Dividing  the  Sacrament,  Figure,  Sign,  &o, ;  Plurality  of  Masses, 
Adoration  of  Images ;  Reading  the  Scriptures ;  Consecration  under 
Silence;  the  Sacrifice;  Receiving  for  Others;  Application;  Opus  Oper- 
atum  ;  Lord  and  God ;  Remaining  under  the  Accidents  ;  whether  a 
Mouse,  &c. ;  Individunm  Yagum ;  whether  the  forms  be  the  Sacrament ; 
Hiding  and  Covering ;  Ignorance ;  Expositions  of  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians ;  and  Sermons. 

Vol.  in.  1848,  Containing  Apologia  EcclesiaB  Anglicanoe,  the  Apology 
as  translated  by  Anne  I^dy  Bacon,  mother  of  Lord  Bacon.  A  Defence 
of  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England.  M.  Harding's  Flowers  of 
Speech.  A  view  of  Untruths.  The  Defence  of  the  Apology,  Parts 
1,2,3. 

Vol.  IV.  1850,  Containing  the  Defence  of  the  Apology,  Parts  4, 5, 6.  The 
Epistle  to  Scipio,  a  gentleman  in  Venice,  in  Answer  to  an  Expostulaiory 
Letter  of  his  concerning  the  Council  of  Trent.  A  View  of  the  Seditious 
BulL  A  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Letters,  and  Miscellaneous 
Pieces,  to  which  is  prefixed  Biographical  Memoir  of  John  Jewel,  some- 
Ume  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

MOST  persons  have  heard  of  Paul's  Cross  in  London.  A 
pulpit  cross,  which  was  formed  of  wood  covered  with  lead, 
and  mounted  upon  stone  steps,  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  the 
churchyard  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  although  now  it  has  ceased 
to  exist,  there  it  stood  during  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  the  House  of  York,  and  the 
Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  the  scene  of  many  a  spiritual  conflict, 
wheuce  Romanist  or  Protestant  by  turns  "  wielded  at  will  the 
fierce  democracy."  And  of  those  ghostly  tournaments,  none 
more  memorable  than  that  which  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  31st  day  of  March  1560,  being  the  second  Sunday  before 
Easter;  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyne  had  just  lately  suc- 
ceeded to  her  half-sister  Mary  on  the  throne  of  England,  and 
an  immense  assemblage,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  had 
collected  at  Paul's  cross,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  church- 
yard, anxious  to  hear  one  who  had  preached  there  in  the 
November  of  the  preceding  year,  and  very  recently  also  before 
the  court,  and  on  both  occasions  had  made  some  very  startling 
assertions  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     When  that  same 
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personage  came  forth,  a  man  not  aged — ^for  he  had  not  yet 
seen  the  light  of  two  score  summers — but  thin,  and  slender, 
and  emaciated,  he  had  been  an  exile  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  during  four  years  of  the  Marian  persecution  ;  and  con- 
tinued thought,  and  intellectual  toil,  and  spiritual  watching, 
had  done  their  work  upon  him,  whilst  disease  had  not  been 
idle  ;  it  had  fixed  on  this  feeble  form  as  its  victim  ;  the  man 
of  God  halted  as  he  walked.  But  he  was  borne  up  by  the 
hands  of  the  God  of  Jacob  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument 
The  text  on  which  he  preached  was  in  connection  with  an 
ordinance  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  transformed  into  a 
battleground  :  "  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I 
delivered  unto  you  "  (1  Cor.  il  23;.  When  waxing  warm  with 
the  matter  of  his  immortal  theme,  the  preacher  threw  out  the 
challenge,*  calmly  and  maturely,  yet  courageously  couched, 
which  was  expressed  in  these  terms : — 

**  If,"  said  he,  **  any  learned  man  of  all  our  adversaries,  or,  if  all 
the  learned  men  that  be  alive,  be  able  to  bring  any  one  sofficieDt 
sentence  out  of  any  old  catbolic  doctor,  or  father,  or  oat  of  any  old 
general  council,  or  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  God,  or  any  one 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  whereby  it  may  be  clearly  and  plainly 
proved  that  there  was  any  private  mass  in  the  whole  world  at  tiiat 
time,  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  or,  that  there 
was  then  any  communion  ministered  unto  the  people  under  one  kind ; 
or,  that  the  people  bad  their  common  prayers  then  in  a  strange 
tongue  that  they  understood  not ;  or,  that  the  Bishop  of  Eome  was 
then  called  an  universal  bishop,  or  the  head  of  the  universal  church ; 
or,  that  the  people  was  then  taught  to  believe  that  Chiist's  body  is 
really,  substantially,  corporally,  carnally,  or  naturally,  in  the  sacra- 
ment ;  or,  that  the  body  is,  or  may  be,  in  a  thousand  places  or  more 
at  one  time ;  or,  that  the  priest  did  then  hold  up  the  sacrament  over 
his  head ;  or,  that  the  people  did  then  fall  down  and  worship  it  with 
godly  honour ;  or,  that  the  sacrament  was  then,  or  now  ought  to  be, 
hanged  up  under  the  canopy ;  or,  that  in  the  sacrament,  after  the 
words  of  consecration,  there  remaineth  only  the  accidents  and  shews, 
without  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine ;  or,  that  the  priest  then 
divided  the  sacrament  in  three  parts,  and  afterward  received  himself 
all  alone ;  or,  that  whosoever  had  said  the  sacrament  is  a  figure,  a 
pledge,  a  token,  or  a  remembrance  of  Christ's  body,  had  therefore 
been  judged  for  an  heretic ;  or,  that  it  was  lawful  then  to  have  thirty, 
twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  masses  said  in  one  church  in  one  day ;  or, 
that  images  were  then  set  up  in  the  churches,  to  the  intent  the  people 
might  worship  them ;  or,  that  the  lay  people  was  then  forbidden  to 
read  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue.  If  any  man  alive  were 
able  to  prove  any  of  these  articles  by  any  one  clear  or  plain  clause  or 
sentence,  either  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  old  doctors,  or  of  any  old 
general  council,  or  by  any  example  of  the  primitive  chorch,  I  promised 
then  that  I  would  give  over  and  subscribe  unto  him. 

"  These  words/'  said  the  orator,  **  are  the  very  like  I  spake  here 
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op^ly  before  you  all ;  and  these  be  the  things  that  some  men  say  I 
have  spoken  and  cannot  justify.  Bat  I,  for  my  part,  wDl  not  only  not 
call  in  anything  that  I  have  then  said — ^being  well  assured  of  the  truth 
therein — but  also  will  lay  more  matter  to  the  same,  that»  if  they  that 
seek  occasion  have  anything  to  the  contrary^  they  may  have  the 
larger  scope  to  reply  against  me. 

"  Wherefore,  besides  all  that  I  have  said  already,"  he  continued, 
**  I  will  say  farther,  and  yet  nothing  so  much  as  might  be  said,  If  any 
one  of  all  our  adversaries  be  able  clearly  and  plainly  to  prove,  by  such 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  old  doctors,  and  councils,  as  I  said 
before,  tiiat  it  was  then  lawful  for  the  priest  to  pronounce  the  words 
of  consecration  closely  and  in  silence  to  himself;  or,  that  the  priest 
had  then  authority  to  ofier  up  Christ  unto  his  Father ;  or,  to  com- 
municate and  receive  the  sacrament  for  another  as  they  do ;  or,  to 
apply  the  virtue  of  Christ*s  death  and  passion  to  any  man  by  the 
means  of  the  mass ;  or,  that  it  was  then  thought  a  sound  doctrine  to 
teach  the  people  that  the  mass,  ex  opere  operator  that  is,  even  for  that 
it  is  said  and  done,  is  able  to  remove  any  part  of  our  sin ;  or,  that 
then  any  Christian  man  called  the  sacrament  his  Lord  and  God ;  or, 
that  the  people  was  then  taught  to  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ 
remaineth  in  the  sacrament  as  long  as  the  accidents  of  the  bread 
remain  there  without  corruption ;  or,  that  a  mouse,  or  any  other  worm 
or  beast,  may  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  for  so  some  of  our  adversaries 
have  said  and  taught ;  or,  that  when  Christ  said.  Hoc  est  corpus  meum, 
this  word  '  Hoc  *  pointeth  not  the  bread,  but  individuum  vagum,  as 
some  of  them  say ;  or,  that  the  accidents,  or  forms,  or  shews  of  bread 
and  wine,  be  the  sacraments  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  not 
rather  the  very  bread  and  wine  itself;  or,  that  the  sacrament  is  a 
sign  or  token  of  the  body  of  Christ  that  lioth  hidden  underneath  it ; 
or,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  or  cause  of  true  devotion  and  obe- 
dience ; — these  be  the  highest  mysteries  and  greatest  keys  of  their 
religion,  and  without  them  their  doctrine  can  never  be  maintained  and 
stand  upright.  If  any  one  of  all  our  adversaries  be  able  to  avouch 
any  one  of  all  these  articles  by  any  such  sufficient  authority  of  Scrip- 
tures, doctors,  or  councils,  as  I  have  required,  as  I  said  before,  so  say 
I  now  again,  I  am  content  to  yield  to  him,  and  to  subscribe.  But 
I  am  well  assured  that  they  shall  never  be  able  truly  to  allege  one 
sentence,  and  because  I  know  it,  therefore  I  speak  it,  lest  ye  haply 
should  be  deceived. 

"All  this,  notwithstanding,"  added  the  speaker,  "ye  have  heard 
men  in  times  past  allege  unto  you  councils,  doctors,  antiquities,  suc- 
cessions, and  long  continuance  of  time,  to  the  contrary.  And  an  easy 
matter  it  was  so  to  do,  specially  before  them  that  lack  either  leisure 
or  judgment  to  examine  their  proofs.  On  a  time,  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  laid  siege  to  Cyzicnm,  a  town  joined  in  friendship  to  the 
city  of  Rome :  which  thing  the  Romans  hearing,  made  out  a  gentle- 
man of  theirs,  LucuUus,  to  raise  the  siege.  After  that  LucuUus  was 
within  the  sight  of  the  town,  and  shewed  himself  with  his  company 
on  the  side  of  an  hill,  thence  to  give  courage  to  the  citizens  within 
that  were  besieged,  Mithridates,  to  cast  them  into  despair,  and  to 
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cause  them  the  rather  to  yield  to  him,  made  it  to  be  nooeed,  and  bare 
them  in  hand,  that  all  that  new  company  of  soldiers  was  kis«  sent  iir 
purposely  by  him  against  the  city.  All  that,  BotwithstAnding,  tin 
citizens  within  kept  the  walls  and  yielded  not.  LacoUns  came  on, 
raised  the  siege,  Tanqaished  Mithridates,  and  slew  his  men.  E^«i 
so,  good  people,  is  there  now  a  siege  laid  to  your  walls :  an  army  of 
doctors  and  eooneils  shew  themselves  upon  an  hill:  the  adversary  that 
would  have  you  yield  beareth  you  in  hand  that  they  are  their  soldiers 
and  stand  on  their  side.  But,  keep  your  hold :  the  doctors  and  old 
catholic  fathers,  m  the  points  that  I  have  spoken  of,  are  yours :  ye 
shall  see  the  siege  raised :  ye  shall  see  your  adversaries  discomfited 
and  put  to  flight. 

'<  The  Pelagians  were  able  to  allege  St  Augustine  as  for  themselves; 
yet,  when  the  matter  eame  to  proof,  he  was  against  them.  Helvidhis 
was  able  to  allege  Tertullian  as  making  for  himself;  but,  in  trial,  be 
was  against  him.  Eutjches  alleged  Julius  Bomanus  for  himself;  ytl, 
indeed,  was  Julius  most  agaiast  him.  The  same  Eutycbea  all^B;ed 
for  himself  Athanasius  and  Cyprian ;  but,  in  conclusion,  tbey  stood 
both  against  him.  Nestorius  alleged  the  council  of  Nice ;  yet  was 
the  same  council  found  against  him. 

«Even  so,  they  that  nave  avaunted  themselves  of  doctors,  and 
councils,  and  continuance  of  time  in  any  of  these  points,  when  they 
shall  be  called  to  trial,  to  shew  their  proofs,  they  shall  open  their  hands 
and  find  nothing.  I  speak  not  this  of  arrogancy, — tbon.  Lord, 
knowest  it  best,  that  knowest  all  things ; — but,  forasmncb  as  it  is 
God's  cause  and  the  truth  of  God,  I  should  do  God  great  injury  if  I 
should  conceal  it."^ 

Such  was  the  challenge  given  at  Paul's  Cross  by  John  Jewel, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  that  ever  dwelt 
in  the  clay  tenement  of  our  common  humanity,  and,  who  long 
ere  this,  had  extorted  from  the  popish  Dean  of  his  college  the 
homage  of  intensest  admiration :  '*  I  would  love  thee,  Jewel, 
if  thou  wert  not  a  Zuinglian ;  thou  art  a  heretic  in  thy  faith ; 
but  certainly  an  angel  in  thy  life." 

The  challenge  flew  like  a  sky  rocket  over  the  dark  concave 
of  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  squibs,  crackers,  and  hand-grenades,  in  the  shape 
of  letters  and  petty  pamphlets,  until  a  heavy  fire,  from  cannon 
of  no  small  calibre,  opened  up  from  the  University  of  Louvaine, 
under  the  form  of  "An  Answer  to  Master  Jewell's  Challenge, 
by  Doctor  Harding ;"  when  Jewel  unmasked  his  battery,  pre- 
senting a  train  of  ordnance  most  thoroughly  organised,  of  long 
range,  unerring  sweep,  and  the  most  terrible  execution,  under 
the  simple  name  of  "A  Reply  unto  Master  Harding's  Answer." 
Harding  returned  to  the  conflict  in  1566,  and  again  in  1567, 
and,  in  the  same  year.  Jewel  once  more  repelled  the  attack ; 

«  A  Sennon  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  SaliBbury  at  Paula  Cross,  March 
31.  1560.— "Jewel's  Works,"  vol  i,  pp.  20-22. 
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whilst  the  bidiops'  "Apology  for  the  Church  of  England"  had, 
just  five  years  before,  burst  like  a  bombshell  upon  the  lingering 
sederunts  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  There  the  terror-stricken 
doctors  read  the  work,  and  thought  that  the  "apology"  should 
be  answered ;  but  no  answer, — although  the  task  was  under- 
taken by  a  Spaniard  and  an  Italian, — from  that  quarter  ever 
came,  and  the  answer  of  Dr  Thomas  Harding  to  the  challenge 
and  the  apology,  with  his  obstinate  assertions  and  congenial  mis- 
representations, fell  harmless  to  the  ground.  The  hulk  of  the 
papacy  was  riddled,  and  the  ethereal  weapons  of  our  spiritual 
nero  have  been  hung  up  in  the  armoury  of  the  theological 
literature  of  England,  with  those  of  a  host  of  other  worthies, 
constituting  for  three  centuries  the  palladium  of  liberty  and 
religion,  glistening  and  adorned  with  immortal  laurels,  and 
ready  to  be  furbished  up  and  weilded  on  any  similar  emergency 
by  whomsoever  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  have  clad  with 
zeal  aa  with  a  military  mantle,  and  whose  feet  shall  have  been 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace, — weapons 
spiritual,  and  dipped  in  heaven,  and  therefore  in  themselves 
and  their  bright  associations  far  more  grand  and  beneficial, 
more  majestic  and  imposing,  than  all  the  spoils  of  the  invincible 
Armada,  or  the  trophies  of  the  sanguinary  Trafalgar. 

But  again  we  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  ghostly  vessel 
of  the  papacy  has  been  dragged  up  again,  and  manned  with 
what  Pope  rius  VI T.  called  his  "vigorous  and  experienced 
rowers," — ^the  Jesuits ;  but  we  look  for  help  to  Him  who  once 
slept  in  his  little  bark  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  arose 
and  rebuked  the  tempest,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.  May 
He,  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  yet  a  Man  of  war,  the  one  Head 
of  the  church,  who  gave  strength  to  Jewel,  and  Whittaker, 
and  Cranmer,  and  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  a  host  of  others, 
martyrs  and  confessors  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  who  is 
to  consume  the  man  of  sin  "  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and 
destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming*'  (2  Thess.  ii  8), 
deign  a  portion  of  His  presence  at  this  time,  and  enable  every 
ingenuous  reader  of  the  Bible  to  vindicate  the  truth, — to  come 
forward,  not  with  the  unwieldy  armour,  and  brazen  helmet,  and 
mailed  coat  of  Saul,  but  with  a  smooth  stone  from  the  brook, 
and  a  simple  sling  in  his  hand,  like  David,  who  lodged  his 
pebble  in  the  forehead  of  that  lawless  one  that  defied  the 
annies  of  the  living  God. 

And  this  aid,  we  humbly  conceive,  may  be  most  effectually 
enjoyed,  not  so  much  by  encamping  in  the  field  of  fathers  and 
councils,  of  popes  and  extravaganzas,  of  decretals  and  apocrypha, 
— although  even  on  that  treacherous  ground  the  papacy  has 
no  sure  footing, — as  by  entering  at  once  into  the  pastures  of 
righteousness,  guided  by  that  "  sure  word  of  prophecy,  where* 
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unto  we  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our 
hearts  "  (2  Peter  i  19).  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them"  (Isa.  viiL  20).  "Now,  therrfore,"  says  the 
apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  "ye  are  no  more  strangeis  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone  ;  in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  fram^  together, 
groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.  In  whom  ye  also 
are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit "  (Ephes.  ii.  19-22). 

In  these  words,  taken  in  connection  with  the  immediate 
context,  the  apostle  speaks  to  "  the  saints  that  were  at  Ephesos, 
and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus"  (chap.  L  1),  he  intimates 
that  to  them,  and  all  believers  like  them, — having  been 
"  quickened  "  from  their  natural  state  of  death  in  "  trespasses 
and  sins"  (chap.  ii.  1,  5), — Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
abolished ;  and  by  the  same  principles,  that  every  system 
which,  either  in  time  past  or  in  time  to  come,  •*  exalteth  itsdf 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  and  that  is  worshipped  "  (2  Thesa 
ii.  4),  is  null  and  void ;  that  believers  are  "  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  TnetMers 
of  the  household  of  God ;"  and  that,  rightly  and  relativdy 
understood,  there  are  three  notes  or  marks  of  the  churdi  of 
God,  according  as  the  apostle  here  unfolds  them,  namely, 
antiquity,  nnity,  and  catholicity.  For  example,  cmtiquUy: 
believers  "  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stona** 
Unity :  believers  are  "in  Christ,  fitly  framed  together;"  "in 
Christ  they  are  builded  together,  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit"  Catholicity :  the  sum  total  of  believers, 
"  all  the  building,  being  fitly  framed  together,  growth  unto 
an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord." 

It  is  of  the  true  church  that  we  understand  the  apostle  here 
to  speak,  comprehending  the  church  of  the  elect  that  is  writt^ 
in  heaven,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  so  far  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  ascertained  here  on  earth,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  charity,  by  the  notes  or  marks  laid  down  in  God's 
word,  as  unfolded  and  applied  by  that  Spirit,  who  is  promised 
to  guide  believers  into  all  truth  (John  xvi.  13),  and  who  is  the 
unction  from  the  Holy  One  by  which  they  know  all  things 
(1  John  ii.  20).  Such  is  the  theme  at  present  before  us,— a 
theme  imquestionably  gi^nd  and  arduous.  May  that  Spirit 
who  dwells  in  the  Christian  temple, — ^with  a  presence  and  a 
power  more  gracious  and  glorious  than  the  Shekinah  of  old  io 
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the  temple  of  Jerusalem, — grant  us  some  measure  of  fitness 
for  that  high  argument 

1.  The  antiquity  of  the  church  :  believers  "  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone.''  Here  is  the  church's 
true  antiquity.  Its  foundation  is  that  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  that  not  of  them  personally  as  men,  but  as 
apostles  and  prophets, — ^the  vehicles  of  the  truths  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  inspired  promulgators  of  what  *'  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
that  was  in  them"  did  testify  (1  Peter  i.  11).  The  apostles 
and  prophets  are  the  foundation  of  the  church,  only  in  so  far 
as  they  have  delivered  the  truth,  which,  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  were  commissioned  to  declare.  "  The 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy"  (Rev.  xix.  10). 
The  whole  of  revealed  truth,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  concerning 
Him ;  and  it  is  only  that  testimony,  or  in  other  words,  the 
whole  of  revealed  truth,  as  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
delivered  by  the  apostles  and  prophets,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
can  be  called  a  foundation.  "  For  other  foundation,"  says  the 
same  apostle,  "  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor.  iiL  11).  "Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the 
chief  comer-stone."  He  is  at  once  the  "  foundation,"  and  the 
*' top-stone"  of  the  building.  Hence  the  Lord  Jesus  says  of 
himself,  "  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken, 
but  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  £eiI1  it  will  grind  him  to  powder" 
(Matt  xxL  44).  He  is  "  the  author  and  the  finisher  of  our 
faith"  (Heb.  xii.  2).  "Believers  are  complete  in  him"  (CoL 
ii  10).  So  that  the  antiquity  of  the  church,  in  a  Scriptural 
sense,  ascends  to  the  most  ancient  times,  to  the  very  beginning, 
— to  Him  who  is  the  First  and  the  Last  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  "whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting''  (Micah  v.  2).  Our  antiquity  rests  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  "  the  same  yest<efday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever"  (Heb.  iii.  18),  and  the  record  of  that  antiquity  is  attested 
in  the  Scripture  of  truth,  "which  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God" 
(2  Tim.  iil  16) ;  and  which  tells  us  that,  whilst  in  time  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bmise  the  head  of  the  serpent 
(Gen.  iii.  15),  God  hath  "  chosen  a  people  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  "  (Eph.  i.  4). 

Now,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  makes  antiquity  one  of  the  notes 
or  maiks  of  the  church,  applying  it  as  an  evidence  of  truth  to 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  speaks  with  mani- 
fest complacency  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Romish  See,  aa 
if  the  continuance  of  popes,  through  a  long  succeasion  of  ages, 
necessarily  implied  in  it  something  divine.*    But  antiquity  in 

*  ''Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic 
CaiurcK"    By  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.     London.     1847.     Vol  i.  p.  286. 
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itself  is  no  mark  of  tbe  church  of  God,  unless  that  antiquity  be 
based  on  the  Scripture  of  truths  Now  Paganism  is  more  ancient 
than  Judaism  :  the  colossal  idolatries  which  sprang  up  in 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  which  have  been  so  wonderfully 
unfolded  in  our  days,  preceded  the  call  of  Abraham  ;  and,  tf 
bare  antiquity  is  to  carry  off  the  palm,  then  the  moderator  of 
the  Vatican  must  yield  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  the  auc* 
cession  of  Roman  Pontics  must  quail  before  the  dynasties  of 
Memphis  and  of  Thebes ;  and  Satan  himself  is  still  more  ancieni 
than  the  bishop,  or  even  the  Church  of  Some. 

"  All  antiquity,"  says  the  Romish  Archbishop,  who  first  after 
three  centuries  assumed  his  titular  dignity  in  the  English  metro- 
polis, *'  supp<Mts  us  in  the  belief,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  gave 
to  Peter  a  headship  and  primacy  over  His  diurch,  and  that  it 
was  continued  through  the  fc^owing  ages,  in  the  persons  of  his 
successors,  the  bishops  of  Rome."*  Kow  this  is  an  aasertioii> 
we  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  which  '*  all  antiquity"  does  not 
bear  out.  That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  son^times  asked  to 
interfere  as  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  other  churches^  just  as 
other  bishops  were,  not  of  right,  but  in  friendly  intercourse; 
that  he  early  acquired  a  large  share  of  worldly  respect,  as  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire ;  and  that  he  began  very 
soon  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  other  churches^  and  id 
increase  his  external  pomp  and  splendour,  we  will  not  deny ; 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclosioi^ 
either  that  Christ  ''gave  Peter  a  headship  and  suprema^  over 
the  church,"  or  that  Christ  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  Uutt 
''  supremacy  and  headship"  in  ''  the  persons  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome/' 

XiCt  it  be  here  distinctly  remarked,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand Christ's  address  to  Peter,  we  must  take  that  address  in 
connection  with  Peter's  address  to  Christ.  Inter's  address  to 
Christ  was,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God" 
(Matt.  xvL  16).  And  immediately  Christ's  address  in  retmn 
to  Peter  is,  *'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  bttiUl 
my  church'^  (ver.  18).  The  rook  was  undoubtedly  the  ccMifes- 
sion  which  Peter  had  just  macje,  namely,  That  Jesus  ''  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;"  it  was  the  truth  of  Christ's 
divinity.  He  is  "the  stone,  the  tried  stone,  the  predous 
corner-stone,  tbe  sure  foundation"  (Isa  xxviii  16).  He  is  "  the 
Rock  of  Ages"  (Isa.  xxvi  4).  But  Christ  soon  after  addresses 
Peter  thus,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  axt  an  oflfeaoe 
unto  me''  (Matt.  xvi.  23).  Now  we  cannot  conceive  tiiat 
Christ  built  the  true  churdi  upon  Satan,  whatever  Papists 
may  believe  as  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

•  "  Wiseman*8  Lectures^ *'  &c.,  vol  i  p^  28«. 
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On  the  other  haod,  the  exposition  that  has  just  been  given 
of  Christ's  address  to  Peter,  and  Peter's  address  to  Christ,  is 
the  very  same  that  is  given  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  church. 
"  What  is  it/'  says  Augustine,  on  the  First  Epistle  of  John, 
tractate  10th,  "  when  it  is  said, '  I  will  build  my  church  upon 
this  rock  V  It  is  upon  this  faith,  npon  that  which  had  been 
spoken,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Qod ;' 
•  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church/  "  Again,  upon  John, 
tractate  I24ith,  "  Upon  this  rock,  which  thou  hast  confessed,  I 
will  build  my  church :  for  the  rock  was  Christ,  upon  which 
foundation,  Peter  himself  is  built/'  Again,  concerning  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  Sermon  13th  on  Matthew,  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock,  which  thou  hast  oonfessed,  upon  this  rock, 
which  thou  hast  acknowledged,  saying,  Thou  art  the  Christy 
the  Son  of  the  living  Qod,  I  will  buUd  my  church ;  that  is, 
upon  me  myself,  the  Son  of  the  living  Qod,  I  will  build  my 
church :  upon  me,  I  will  build  thee ;  not  me  upon  thee/' 
Cyprian,  on  the  nnity  of  the  church,  speaks  thus  :  '*  The  other 
apostles  were  unquestionably  the  very  thing  that  Peter  was  ; 
being  possessed  of  an  equal  share  both  of  honour  and  of  power ; 
the  episcopate  is  one"  (he  speaks  of  the  one  episcopate  under 
Christ) :  ''  a  part  of  which  is  held  by  each,  so  as  to  make  up 
the  whole/'  Epiphanius  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Jeru* 
salem,  thus :  "  The  respective  bishops  of  the  churches  have 
churches  under  them,  and  no  one  extended  beyond  the  mea* 
sure  of  another/'  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  in  his  second  book  on 
the  Trinity,  thus :  ''  This  is  the  one  immoveable  foundation ; 
this  is  the  one  happy  rock  of  faith,  which  was  confessed  by  the 
mouth  of  Peter,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  Qod/'  Qregory 
Nyssen,  on  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  thus  :  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  tiiis  rock  I  will  build  my  church :  that  is,  on  the 
confession  of  Peter  :  because,  he  had  said.  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
Qod:  the  rock  is  Christ/'  Jerome  to  Evagrius,  thus:  "The 
apostle  manifestly  teaches  that  bishops  are  the  same  as  pres- 
bjrters/'  Again,  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  chapter  1st,  he  speaks 
thus  :  "Some  one  may  think  that  it  is  not  the  judgment  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  merely  our  own,  that  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  one  is  a  name  of  age,  the 
other  of  office :  let  him  read  over  the  words  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Phili|>pians.  Because  they  called  the  same  persons  bishops, 
at  that  time,  that  they  also  called  presbyters,  therefore,  the 
apostle  hath  spoken  indiscriminately  of  bishops,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  presbyters.  So  also  in  Acts,  chapter  20th."  Am- 
brose, in  his  treatise  on  the  Incarnation,  speaks  thus :  "  Peter 
held  the  primacy  of  concession,  not  of  honour  ;  the  primacy  of 
faith,  not  of  rank/'  Chrysostom  on  Matthew,  homily  83d, 
thus  :  "  Christ  founded  his  church  on  the  confession  of  Peter. 
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Again,  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  homily  3d, 
thus  :  **  Antichrist  will  command  himself  to  be  worshipped  as 
God,  and  to  be  set  in  the  church.''  Irenaeus,  book  5th,  chapter 
xxi.,  thus :  "  Antichrist,  being  an  apostate  and  a  robber,  wishes 
to  be  worshipped  as  God,  and  whilst  he  is  a  servant,  ^nshes  to 
be  proclaimed  as  king,  summing  up  in  himself  the  diaboHcal 
apostasy  ;  and,  laying  aside  idols,  indeed,  to  persuade  that  he 
is  himself  God,  but  exalting  himself  the  one  idol,  having  in 
himself  the  manifold  error  of  other  idols,  of  which  the  apostle 
speaks  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  apostle 
clearly  shews  his  coming.  Antichrist  will  endeavour,  in  a 
tymnnical  manner,  to  shew  that  he  is  God."  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, thus :  "  Antichrist  will  usurp  to  himself  the  power  of 
the  Roman  empire."  And  Gregory  the  first,  himself  a  bishop 
of  Rome,  far  from  holding  the  primacy  of  Peter,  in  the  sense 
of  a  universal  bishop,  denounces  in  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  books 
of  his  Epistles,  such  a  title  as  arrogant,  profane,  sacrilegious, 
anti-Christian,  and  denominates  him  that  holds  it,  "  the  king 
of  pride,  Lucifer,  one  that  sets  himself  above  the  brethren,  who 
has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  become  the  forerunner  of  anti' 
Christ."* 

These  are  a  few  passages  from  the  early  Christian  lathers, 
whom  the  Church  of  Rome  so  much  delighteth  to  honour ;  and 
a  great  many  others  might  be  easily  adduced,  strong  and 
express*  against  the  headship  and  primacy  of  Peter  over  the 
church,  as  well  as  against  that  of  his  supposed  successors. 
Whether  the  learned  cardinal  knew  those  passages,  but  cast 
them  into  the  shade,  or  whether  he  did  not  know  them,  yet 
made  the  assertion  that  "all  antiquity  supports  us  in  the 
belief,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  to  Peter  a  headship  and 
primacy  over  his  church,  and  that  it  was  continued  throngh 
the  following  ages,  in  the  persons  of  his  successors,  the  bishops 
of  Rome,"  we  will  not  determine ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain: 
that  assertion  is  not  according  to  fact ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  the 
truth. 

But,  besides  clashing  with  the  testimony  of  those  ancient 
fathers,  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the 
earliest  Christian  Councils.  The  sixth  canon  of  the  first  gene- 
ral  Council  at  Nice  runs  thus :  "  Let  the  ancient  usages  be 
held  fast ;  those  in  Egypt,  and  Lybia,  and  Pentapolis,  so  that 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  shall  have  the  rule  of  all  those  places, 
and  then  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  also  to  have  his  usage.  And 
in  like  manner  also  in  Antioch,  and  through  the  other  pro- 


*  We  desire  here  distinctly  to  state,  tliat  in  our  quotations  from  tlie  fatbcn 
and  ancient  councils,  we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  C<UkoUcu$  C<m- 
teruuB  Patrum,    Genevse,  1654. 
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vinces,  the  respective  prero^tives  of  honour  are  to  be  preserved 
to  the  churches."  There  is  here  no  headship  or  primacy  over 
the  entire  church  ;  but  the  respective  bishops  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  Rome,  and  of  Antioch,  are  each  to  keep  within  their 
own  sphere,  and  to  preserve  their  ancient  usages.  If  the 
Church  of  Some,  therefore,  did,  in  process  of  time,  acquire  a 
power  over  the  other  churches,  it  did  so  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  usages ;  and,  it  had  not  acquired  that  power  at  the 
time  of  the  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  which  was  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  325.  Again,  the  third  canon  of  the  general 
Council  of  Constantinople  runs  thus:  "The  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople shall  have  the  prerogatives  of  honour  next  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  because  Constantinople  is  new  Rome.''  It  is 
plain  that  this  distinction  arose,  not  from  any  difference  in  the 
rank  of  the  bishops,  but  from  a  difference  in  the  rank  of  the 
cities ;  the  very  wording  of  the  canon  shews  that  the  difference 
did  not  arise  from  divine  right,  but  from  political  expediency. 
And  so  Augustine  speaks  in  the  one  hundredth  of  his  miscel- 
laneous questions,  exactly  to  this  purpose  :  "  Because  they  are 
ministers  of  the  churches  in  Rome,  therefore  they  are  reckoned 
more  honourable  than  ministers  in  other  churches,  on  account 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  seems  to  be  the 
head  of  all  cities."  Again,  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the 
general  Council  of  Chalcedon  runs  thus  :  **  The  fathers  pro- 
perly conferred  the  prerogatives  of  honour  on  the  chair  of  the 
older  Rome,  because  that  city  was  the  seat  of  the  emperor ; 
and  moved  by  the  same  motive,  the  hundred  and  fifty  most 
reverend  bishops  have  assigned  equal  prerogatives  of  honour 
to  the  most  sacred  chair  of  new  Rome/'  that  is,  Constanti- 
nople. The  Bishop  of  Rome  resisted  the  decree ;  but  in  vain. 
The  influence  of  the  emperor  that  had  conferred  the  prero- 
gatives of  honour  on  the  one,  was  equally  able  to  confer  similar 
prerogatives  on  the  other.  The  origin  of  the  distinction  in 
both  cases  was  worldly ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  the 
Bishop  of  Roma  For,  as  the  elevation  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople to  prerogatives  of  honour  equal  to  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  nothing  but  a  worldly  badge,  so  the  claim 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  church, 
is  nothing  but  a  tyrannical  usurpation.  Again,  the  eighty- 
sixth  canon  of  the  general  Council  that  met  in  Constantinople, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  692,  sometimes  called  Quinesextum, 
confirmed  the  equality  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, as  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  But  as  that 
Council,  besides  the  crime  of  equalising  the  pope,  condemned 
fasting  on  Saturdays,  and  allowed  priests  to  live  in  wedlock, 
its  authority  is  generally  denied  by  the  Romish  Church.    Once 
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more,  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Oouncil  of  Carthage,  in  the  fifth 
century,  repudiated  the  juisdiction  of  the  Bomish  See,  and  runs 
thus :  "  There  does  not  exist  in  the  Greek  copy,  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  capacity  of  supreme  judge,  should  take  cognisance  of  the 
causes  of  all  the  churches/'  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  answer  of 
the  Council  to  the  legates  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  uni- 
versal bishop  was  then  in  so  many  words  accused  of  forgmg 
upon  an  ancient  Council  a  canon  which  did  not  exist,  in  order 
to  extend  his  own  jurisdiction.  The  labours  of  Pope  Zosimus, 
and  of  his  successor.  Pope  Boniface,  had  been  in  vain.  An<^ 
now  Pope  Celestine  received  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  indig- 
nant bishops  of  Africa  for  his  falsehood,  and  craft,  and  ambi- 
tion ;  that  he  should  learn  not  to  interfere  with  the  government 
of  churches  that  were  as  free  and  independent  as  his  own.* 
Yet  the  Council  of  Trent  has  the  hardihood  to  maintain  that 
''  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches,"  forgetting,  no  doubt,  all  the  while,  that  Antioch  is 
unquestionably  a  more  ancient  church  than  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  more  ancient  than  Jboth  ;  whilst  we 
have  never  heard  that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  received  the 
gospel  from  Rome ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  they  were  presided 
over  by  the  beloved  disciple,  long  after  Peter  had  fallen  asleep 
It  will  not  surely  be  contended  that  the  inspired  apostle  John 
was  subject  to  the  primacy  of  the  supposed  successor  of  P^er, 
and  the  occupant  of  that  mysterious  relic,  called  Peter's  chair, 
at  Rome.  Yet,  such  is  the  absurdity  that  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  notion  of  this  primacy  or  headship, 
as  invested  in  Peter  and  all  called  his  successors. 

But,  in  order  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  the  Choicb  of 
Rome,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  affirms  that,  ^  in  all  great  changes 
of  religion,  these  six  things  may  be  ever  shewn,  viz.,  the  authcnr 
of  the  change,  the  change  itself,  the  time  when,  the  place 
where,  who  opposed  it,  and  who  joined  it ;  that  none  of  these 
can  be  shewn  in  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  apostlee'  days ; 
and  therefore  there  hath  been  no  change  at  all  made  in  it,  but 
it  remains  the  same  as  at  first,  without  any  alteration.^t  Now, 
this  is  mere  trifling ;  as  if  a  Sabbath-school  scholar  oould  nol 
refute  Arianism,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  who  Ariun 
and  Athanasius  were ;  or  Pelagianism,  although  he  cannot  tell 
who  Pelagius  and  Augustine  were ;  or  Arminianism,  although 
he  cannot  tell  who  Arminius  was,  and  what  were  the  varioi^ 
acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort     No  matter  who  intxoduoed  the 

*  **  The  Note8  c^  the  Church,  as  laid  down  by  Cardinal  Bellannine,  exa* 
mined  and  confuted  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  Bishop  Kidder,  Bishop  Patrick," 
&c.     London.     1839.     Pp.  92,  93. 

t  <*  Bellarmine's  Notes  Examined,"  p.  89. 
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change,  or  who  embraced  it,  or  who  rejected  it,  or  when  pro- 
mulgated, or  where ;  if  we  can  fix  on  that  change  or  form  of 
error,  and  bring  it  to  the  test  of  God's  word,  that  it  is  enough 
for  its  exposura  And  every  one,  even  the  most  simple  believer, 
is  able  to  do  this,  who,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  comes  to  that 
"  Scripture  which,  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works ''  (2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17). 

But  although  not  bound  to  shew  all  the  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  the  rise  of  religious  declension, — ^for  the  enemy 
very  often  sows  his  tares  during  the  night, — there  are  some 
errors,  the  time  of  whose  introduction  may  be  very  nearly 
ascertained. 

In  the  year  593,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  began  to  be  intro- 
duced, a  certain  middle  state  between  earth  and  heaven, 
situated  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  hell,  destined  only  for 
believers  in  their  way  to  heaven,  undergoing  the  lustration  of 
venial  sins,  like  the  pagan  shades  in  Villi's  Elysium.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  saints  and  saintesses 
began  to  be  invoked,  the  rhetorical  personifications  of  the 
early  fathers  being  changed,  by  an  insidious  superstition 
of  our  nature,  into  an  actual  adoration.  In  the  year 
606,  the  Pope,  Boniface  ILL,  first  received  the  title  of  uni- 
versal bishop  from  the  emperor  Phocas,  a  tyrant  who  had 
waded  to  the  imperial  throne  through  the  blood  of  Mauritius 
bis  predecessor,  and  wished  to  have  his  own  temporal  usurpar 
tion  confinned  by  sanctioning,  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  a  usurpation  which  was  spiritual  In  the  year  709,  the 
Boman  pontiff  had  already  arrived  at  such  an  elevation  of 
Persian  luxury  that,  far  from  imitating  Christ  in  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  he  instituted  the  degrading  and  unseemly 
oeremony  of  holding  out  his  right  foot,  and  allowing  the 
powers  and  potentates  that  approached  his  presence,  the 
privilege  of  kissing  his  big  toe.  In  the  year  790,  under  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  the  worship  of  images  was  sanctioned, 
the  second  commandment  was  practically  abolished,  and  the 
waning  idolatry  of  paganism  was  re-established,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  image  worship  into  the  Christian  church.  In  the 
year  965,  material  metallic  bells  began  to  be  solemnly  baptized 
m  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  whether 
they  too,  by  the  simple  performance  of  the  act,  become  the 
subjects  of  aome  great  spiritual  change,  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed. In  the  year  993,  departed  believers  were  first  regu- 
larly canonised  for  all  Christendom,  under  John  XV. ;  the 
calendar  began  to  be  filled  with  the  names  of  legendary  saints; 
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and  the  old  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  curioosly 
transferred  to  the  supporters  of  the  papacy.  In  the  year  1059, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  ahready  floating  ia  the 
church,  but  changing  and  unfixed,  was  first  formally  introduced 
and  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  iinder  Nicholas 
IL  ;  whence  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  as  afterwards 
detailed  by  the  CJouncil  of  Trent,  was  pronounced,  under  the 
pain  of  anathema,  to  contain  "  really  and  substantially  the 
body  and  blood,  along  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  *  In  the  year  1 074,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
already  occasionally  introduced  and  confirmed  by  some  pro- 
vincial regulations,  was  now  sanctioned  by  the  papd  decree  rf 
Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII.,  and  made  imperative  on  the  entire 
priesthood ;  whence  the  restrictive  obligations  of  the  churA 
became  the  source  of  revolting  licentiousness  and  nameless 
immoralities.  In  the  year  1199,  the  practice  of  indulgencei 
became  first  distinctly  prominent,  by  which  the  most  heinous 
offences  in  relation  to  the  past,  and  in  relation  to  the  future— 
for  a  period  of  years,  or  a  lifetime,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  King 
John  of  France  and  his  regal  successors  for  all  generations- 
might  be  committed  with  the  most  shameless  effirontery,  as  a 
common  article  of  sale,  through  means  of  a  penance,  or  a  pil- 
grimage, or  a  payment,  whether  in  the  form  of  money  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  sound  flagellation.  In  the  year  1204,  tho 
terrible  Inquisition  commenced  its  infernal  work,  an«i  under 
the  name  of  Christian  church,  outstripped  the  horrors  of  the 
early  pagan  persecutions,  with  the  pretext  of  making  the 
world  catholic,  by  crushing  the  bodies,  and  all  that  was  naortal 
of  men,  beneath  the  grisly  juggernaut  of  the  Bomish  sea  ^ 
the  year  1215,  under  Innocent  IIL,  auricular  confession, 
which  was  formerly  voluntary,  was  made  compulsory  by  a 
papal  decree,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Tr^it, 
according  to  which  all  the  faithful  of  both  sexes,  arrived  at 
the  years  of  discretion,  on  pain  of  being  denied  absolution- 
deprived  of  ingress  to  the  church  in  life,  and  Christian  burial 
at  death — are  bound  to  confess,  at  least  once  a  year,  into  tbe 
ear  of  a  priest,  all  mortal  sins,  viz.,  gluttony,  anger,  lust,  sloth, 
pride,  envy,  and  covetousness,  with  the  special  circumstances 
that  attend  them,  t  The  torture  that  was  inflicted  on  the 
body  by  the  Inquisition,  was  now  inflicted  on  the  soul  by 
auricular  confession ;  and  the  confessional  became  what  our 
early  reformers  usually  called  it,  carnificina  animarutrty  the 
slaughter  house,  the  shambles  of  the  souL     In  the  year  1222, 


♦   Concil.  Trident.  Sessio  XIII.,  de  eucharistia,  Canon  I. 
t  ConciL    Trident.    Seas.    XIV.   Canon  V.,  and  decree  of  Innocent  UL 
Harduini  Concilia,  torn,  vii  p.  35,  art.  xxi.     See  Beid's  Mosbeim,  p.  ^ 
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the  elevation  of  the  host  waa  brought  in,  under  Honorius  III., 
the  bread,  the  memorial  of  our  Saviour's  broken  body,  called 
by  the  Papists  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  was  carried 
aloffc  like  a  pageant ;  the  same  honour  that  the  pagans  gave 
to  their  images  and  idols,  was  given  to  the  host ;  the  wafer 
was  deified,  and  men  were  clapped  up  in  the  Inquisition  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  public  procession  of  the  host,  they  did  not 
fall  down  and  worship  it     In  the  year  1470,  the  rosary  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  introduced  by  Allan  de  la  Roche,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Pope  Sixtns  IV.,  in  which,  through  means 
of  an  enumeration  of  beads,  the  use  of  words  or  thoughts  was 
discarded,  in  the  exercise  of  prayer ;  the  worship  of  the  creature 
was  fixed  instead  of  that  of  the  Creator ;  and  ignorance  was 
sealed  as  the  mother  of  devotion.    And  in  the  years  1545-1568 
inclusively,  with  some  interruptions,  that  is,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  under  the  pontificates  of  Paul  III.,  Julius  III., 
and  Pius  IV.,  the  Council  of  Trent  ratified  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men,  that  had  gradually  been  obscuring  the 
truth  of  God ;  received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha,  which  had  uniformly  been  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  and  which  had  no  sufficient  Christian  testimony  to  their 
inspiration  ;  embodied  in  their  standards  a  large  portion  of 
Pelagianism,  that  had  grown  up  rank  and  luxuriant,  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  age;  and  denounced  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law ;  whilst  a  large  multitude  of  Christendom 
blushed,  was  astonished  and  enraged,  that  by  a  nominal  council 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons — of  whom  fully  one-third 
were  Italians,  and  all  of  whom  were  bound  by  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  papacy  of  Rome — ^the  novelties  and  corruptions 
that  had  sprung  up  piecemeal  through  the  lapse  of  ages, 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  deforming  the  pure  gospel 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  were  sanctioned  and  confirmed 
as  the  accredited  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

II.  The  unity  of  the  Church  ;  believers  are  "  in  Christ  fitly 
framed  together,"  '*  in  Christ  they  are  builded  together,  for  an 
habitation  of  God,  through  the  Spirit." 

It  is  veiy  plain,  that  this  unity  is  spiritual ;  believers  are 
"  all  fitly  framed  together  in  Christ ; "  they  "  are  builded 
together  in  Christ;"  and  the  design  is  "for  an  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit ;"  and  if  they  are  in  Christ,  then  they 
are  possessed  of  faith,  by  which  they  apprehend  him,  and 
abide  in  him  who  is  the  Truth  ;  they  are  toe  subjects  of  bap- 
tism, "  not  the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God "  (1  Pet.  iii.  21) ; 
they  are  brought  nigh  to  the  Father;  for  they  "who  were 
formerly  far  off,  are  made  nigh   by  the  blood  of  Christ'* 
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(Eph.  iL  13);  and,  "  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  all "  (Eph.  iv.  5,  6).  Again,  believers  are  fed  with  the 
same  spiritual  meat,  *'  being  many,  they  are  one  bread,  and 
one  body;  for,  they  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread" 
(1  Cor.  X.  17)  ;  they  have  one  government ;  for,  "  one  is  their 
Master,  even  Christ"  (Matt,  xxiii.  8).  He  is  "  the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  their  souls "  (1  Pet  ii.  25),  and  "  he  has  given 
some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangdwts, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  until  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ "  (Eph.  iv.  11- 
13);  and,  if  believers  are  "an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit,"  then  they  maintain  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,"  which  is 
"  m  the  bond  of  peace  "  (Eph.  iv.  3) ;  they  preserve  the  unity 
of  hope,  "  even  as  they  are  called  in  one  hope  of  their  calling'* 
(Eph.  iv.  4) ;  they  possess  the  unity  of  brotnerly  aflFectioo,  and 
holiness  of  life  ;  for,  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tempe^ 
ance"(Gal.  v.  22,  23);  and  they  hold  fast  by  the  unity  of 
truth  ;  for  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truth  "  (Eph.  v.  9). 

We  humbly  conceive  that  this  unity  of  the  church,  *|in 
Christ  '*  and  "  through  the  Spirit,"  vital  and  spiritual,  which 
was  so  conspicuously  manifested  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  people,  "  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple, 
and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meal 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having 
favour  with  all  the  people "  (Acts  ii.  46,  47),  was  wondronsly 
displayed  at  the  period  of  the  glorious  Reformation,  as 
witnessed  by  the  exemplary  lives  and  triumphant  deaths,  and 
as  still  evidenced  by  the  published  confessions  of  the  members 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches. 

Let  us  advert  for  a  little  to  those  noble  monimients,  the 
standards  of  a  primitive  Christianity.  All  of  them  agree  with 
one  another,  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith, 
in  the  great  articles  of  truth  and  godliness,  viz. :  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  which  was  presented  in  the  year  1530  to  the 
emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  by  the  Protestant  princes  and 
states  of  Germany ;  the  confession  of  the  four  cities,  by  name 
Strasburg,  Constance,  Meiningen,  and  Linden,  otherwise  called 
the  confession  of  Sueveland,  which  was  also  presented  to  the 
emperor  in  the  same  year ;  the  confession  of  Basle,  otherwise 
called  the  confession  of  Mulhausen,  which  was  written  about 
the  year  1 532 ;  the  former  confession  of  Helvetia,  which  was 
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written  at  Basle  on  behalf  of  the  churches  of  Helvetia  about 
the  year  1536,  and  presented  to  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Wirtemberg ;  the  confession  of  Saxony,  wliich  was  written  in 
the  year  1551  in  behalf  of  the  Saxon  churches,  and  subscribed 
by  the  Saxon  and  Meissen  churches  and  others ;  the  confes- 
sion of  Wirtemberg,  which  was  presented  to  the  Coimcil  of 
Trent  in  the  year  1552  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of 
"Wirtemberg  and  Tecca ;  the  confession  of  France,  which  was 
first  presented  in  the  year  1559  to  Francis  the  Second,  king  of 
France,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom;  the 
confession  of  England,  which  was  "  agreed  upon  by  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy, 
in  the  convocation  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1562";  the 
latter  confession  of  Helvetia,  which  was  written  by  the  pastors 
of  Zurich  in  the  year  1566,  and  subscribed  by  the  Tigurines  or 
Zurichers  and  their  confederates  of  Berne,  SchafiFhausen, 
Sangallia,  Rhetia,  Mulhausen,  and  Bienne,  as  also  by  the 
churches  of  Geneva,  Savoy,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Scotland ; 
the  confession  of  Belgium,  which  was  published  on  behalf  of 
all  the  churches  of  Belgium  in  the  year  1566 ;  the  confession 
of  Bohemia,  sometimes  called  the  confession  of  the  WaJdenses, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1573,  being  a  re-publica- 
tion of  four  previous  and  more  ancient  confessions  to  the 
same  eflfect ;  and,  lastly,  the  confession  of  Scotland,  which 
was  first  allowed  by  the  three  estates  in  the  year  1560,  rati- 
fied by  the  same  in  the  year  1 567,  subscribed  by  the  king  and 
household  in  the  year  1580,  and  thereafter  by  persons  of  all 
classes  and  ranks  throughout  the  realm,  in  the  years  1581  and 
1590. 

All  those  confessions,  drawn  out  by  free  and  independent 
churches,  by  nations  separate  and  distinct,  amidst  the  liberty 
of  their  own  modes  of  expression  and  respective  peculiarities, 
present  a  firm  and  unbroken  phalanx  of  scriptural  truth,  a 
delightful  band  of  generous  and  large-hearted  unity,  which, 
evolving  from  the  exercise  of  their  private  judgments,  sancti- 
fied and  subdued  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  casts  a  strong 
and  withering  contrast  on  the  constrained  decisions  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  bound  implicitly  to  their 
lord  the  Pope,  and  subservient  to  his  instructions, — impiously 
styled  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — which  were  statedly 
transmitted  from  Rome  by  a  courier  to  the  council,  under  the 
shape  of  despatches  in  a  cloak-bag. 

^Dut  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  that  there  can  be  no 
unity  in  the  church  imless  we  hold  a  visible  head.  '*  For  the 
unity  of  the  church,"  says  the  Trent  catechism,  "a  visible  head 
is  required ;  and  he  is  visible  who  possesses  the  Roman  see, 
being  the  legitimate  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
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apostles."*  And  Bellarmine's  de6nition  of  the  church  is  to 
the  same  effect ;  namely,  that  "  it  is  an  assembly  of  men,  &a, 
bound  together  under  the  government  of  lawfiil  pastors,  and 
especially  of  one,  the  "Roman  pontiff,  Christ's  vicar  on  earth." 

Now  let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  this  definition  of  the  church 
is  evidently  introduced  to  support  the  papacy ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  another  Roman  Catholic  himself, — ^we  mean  the 
celebrated  Launoy, — that  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  uniform  definition  of  the  church  was 
simply,  "  the  society  of  the  faithful,"  without  any  reference  to 
bishop,  or  pope,  or  visible  head. 

But  proceeding  upon  the  popish  definition  as  it  now  stands, 
we  maintain  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  possessed  rf 
unity,  for  its  members  are  inconsistent  with  one  another; 
popes  with  popes,  councils  with  councils,  councils  with  popee, 
popes  with  councils,  and  popes  laying  claim  to  such  a  title, 
inconsistent  with  themselves. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  inconsistent  with  one  another.  The  Franciscans  hold  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  Dominicans 
hold,  or  did  at  least  profess  to  hold,  that  she  was  bom  in  sin; 
one  party  holds  in  good  works  the  merit  of  congruity;  another, 
the  merit  of  condignity; — this  portion  holds  that  Christ's 
body  in  the  sacrament  is  torn  and  ground  with  the  teeth ;  that 
portion  denies  it ; — one  section  places  infallibility  in  the  pope; 
another  fixes  it,  or  was  wont  to  fix  it,  in  a  council. 

Again,  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  proclaims  himself  "sole 
governor  in  spirtuals  and  temporals";  but  Pope  Gregory  1 
acknowledges  "the  emperor  for  his  lord,  superior  to  all  men": 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  orders  his  Latin  vulgate  to  be  "  followed  with- 
out addition,  diminution,  or  alteration  " ;  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
publishes  the  same  Latin  vulgate,  with  two  thousand  correc- 
tions :  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in  1773,  suppresses  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  as  "  his  will  and  pleasure 
that  these  his  letters  should  for  ever,  and  to  all  eternity,  be 
valid " ;  but,  in  1814,  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  the  same  order  of 
the  Jesuits  is  restored. 

Again,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  forbids  "  the  faithful  to  call 
on  the  name  of  angels  ";  but  the  Council  of  Trent  affirms  that 
angels  "are  to  be  called  upon  or  invoked  ":  the  third  Council 
of  Constantinople  brings  before  us  Pope  Agatho  acknowledging 
the  emperor  rogonatus  as  "his  lord,  and  that  his  see  anp 
subjects  owed  the  emperor  obedience";  but  the  fifth  Council 
of  Lateran  brings  the  Pope  before  us,  styled  "  King  of  kings, 

♦  Catechism.  ConciL  Trident.,  p.  79.    Paris,  1831. 
t  Bellarmine^s  Notes  Examined,  p.  187.    Note, 
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monarch  of  the  earth,"  and  as  having  "all  power  above  all 
powers  of  heaven  and  earth":  the  Council  of  Constance  decrees 
a  council  to  be  superior  to  the  Pope ;  but  the  fifth  Council  of 
Lateran,  being  confirmed  by  Leo  X.,  decrees  the  Pope  to  be 
superior  to  a  council  The  present  Council,  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  has  therefore  precedents  as  ambiguous  as  an  oracle 
of  Delphi. 

Once  more.  Pope  Gelasius  aflSrms  that  "the  sacrament  of  the 
liord's  Supper  ought  to  be  received  in  both  kinds";  but  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent  pronounces  a  curse  on  any  one  who  shall 
affirm,  "  that  under  one  species  or  kind  a  whole  Christ  is  not 
contained":  Pope  Innocent  III.  affirms  that  "the  Pope  on 
earth  holds  the  place,  not  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  God  *';  while 
the  Pope's  doctors  re-echo,  "  the  Pope  may  dispense  above  the 
law,  and  make  of  injustice,  justice  ":  "  he  is  true  God,  and  true 
man";*  but  the  Council  of  Basle  "deposed  Pope  Eugenius, 
and  on  doing  so,  affirmed  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  often 
corrected  and  judged  Popes  when  they  erred  from  the  faith, 
or  were  scandalous  to  the  church."! 

Where,  then,  amidst  this  chaos  of  contradictions,  this  "con- 
fusion worse  confounded,"  where  shall  we  find  the  resting- 
place  of  infallibility,  the  centre  of  unity?  Not  certainly 
within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church ;  for  there  we  find 
members  contradicting  members;  popes  contradicting  popes; 
councils,  councils  ;  popes,  councils ;  and  councils,  popes ; 
and  the  popes,  in  laying  claim  to  the  visible  Headship  of 
the  church,  are  equally  contradictory  to  themselves.  If  a 
subordinate  faith  in  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  as  the  vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  be  an  essential  element  in  the  creed  of  the 
Christian  Church,  so  that  no  sinner  can  come  to  Christ  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  papacy,  then  the  conduct  and  con- 
sistency of  this  visible  Head  must  uniformly  and  necessarily 
be  such  as  to  maintain  unbroken  the  link  of  that  sacred  con- 
nectioa  Yet,  three  rival  popes  laid  claim  to  the  primacy  at 
the  same  time ;  so  that  men  found  it  hard  to  tell, — if  the 
question  be  yet  determined, — which  was  the  right  visible  head ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  popes  have  been  so  unsound  in  the  faith, 
such  monsters  of  iniquity,  that  it  would  be  impiety  against 
God  to  believe  that  they  were  the  only  channels,  or  in  any 
sense  the  vehicles,  through  which  a  human  soul  could  have 
intercourse  with  heaven.  Pope  Mai-cellinus  was  a  wizard ;  he 
sacrificed  to  idols :  Pope  John  XII.  was  an  adulterer ;  he  re- 
ceived his  death-blow  in  the  very  act :  Pope  Liberius  was  an 
Arian ;  he  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ :  Pope  Leo  X.  was  a 

*  Decret.  Gregor.  ix.  tit.  7. 

t  ConciL  BassiL  Sessio  XII.     See  Dr  James  StnarVe  Protestant  Layman, 
pp.  77,  80.     Belfast,  1829. 
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scoffer ;  he  jeered  at  the  gospel  as  a  fable :  Pope  John  XXTL 
was  an  iDfidel ;  he  denied  the  immortality  of  the  souL  And 
what  shall  we  say  more  ?  For  time  would  fail  us  to  tell  how 
poets,  and  philosophers,  and  ecclesiastics,  within  the  i)ale  of 
the  Romish  Church  herself,  and  in  the  very  hearing  of  the 
Romish  pontiff, — led  by  the  pure  light  of  God's  truth,  flashing 
with  its  vivid  glare  upon  such  abominable  enormities,— were 
constrained  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  predicted  anti- 
christ was  revealed,  and  that  "the  abomination  of  desolation 
was  set  up  within  the  holy  place/'  And  if,  amidst  the  massy 
evidence  bearing  down  upon  "the  man  of  sin,"  from  the 
history  of  the  past,  any  additional  illustration  were  needed 
from  the  transient  occurrency  of  the  present  age,  it  does  stand 
forth  as  no  slight  or  trivial  incident,  that  along  with  the  dost 
and  whirl  of  profane  and  frivolous  literature,  the  grotesque 
genealogy  of  the  very  seat  of  that  mysterious  occupant^  as  if 
by  a  kindred  origin,  uniting  the  claims  of  popeiy  and  Mahomed- 
anism  under  a  kindred  doom,  should  have  been  thrown  forth 
to  the  gaze,  the  jibe,  and  the  jeer  of  the  curious  yet  thought- 
less world,  by  the  accredited  testimony  of  two  such  men  as 
Denon  and  Champollion, — by  no  means  unskilled  to  settle  the 
precise  signatures  of  antiquity, — with  its  cufic  characters  and 
ai-abesque  decorations,  its  oriental  air  and  Saracenic  wonder- 
ment, with  the  very  tongue  and  talisman,  with  the  very  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  false  prophet,  who,  with  the  beast,  is  to  be 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.     (Rev.  xix.  20.) 

III.  The  catholicity  of  the  church  ;  the  sum  total  of  believers, 
"  all  the  building  being  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  an 
holy  temple  in  the  Lord.'' 

The  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  maintains  "  the  holy,  catholic, 
and  apostoUc  Roman  Church  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  churches" ;  and  inculcates  "a  true  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ";  and  it  affirms  that  "out  of  this  true 
cathohc  faith  no  one  can  be  saved." 

Now,  we  here  observe,  that  the  catholic  charch  may  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  whole  or  universal  chuiches  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  com- 
prehends but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  those  churdies.  Or 
the  catholic  church  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
catholicon,  or  general  remedy  of  the  gospel,  which  is  for  all 
nations ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  restricts  the  Woid  of  God 
from  the  use  of  the  common  people,  and  she  is  *'  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints  "  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  Or  the  catholic  church 
may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  comprehensive,  com- 
municative, and  liberal  disposition  of  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world  holding  fellowship   with    one 
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another ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  is  sectariau,  exclusive,  and 
uncharitable :  she  arrogates  to  herself  the  title,  not  of  sister, 
but  of  "  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches"  ;  and  by  the  very 
claim  of  catholic,  as  designed  to  intimate  superiority  over  all 
the  rest,  she  acts  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Peter,  in  his  first 
catholic  epistle,  by  usurping  "  lordship  over  God's  heritage," 
and  in  this  respect,  not  certainly  being  "  an  ensample  to  the 
flock  "  (1  Peter  v.  3).  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  anything  more 
anti-catholic  than  such  an  imperious  and  tyrannical  proceeding. 
An  intolerable  despotism  grasps  the  reins  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  extends  its  dominion  over  all  the  interests  of 
men.  The  nominee  of  a  oolite  of  cardinals  at  Rome, — he  may 
be  a  Caraffa,  a  Medici,  or  a  Borgia, — becomes  the  spiritual 
Czar  of  the  church,  the  mitred  autocrat  of  the  habitable  world. 
The  natural  rights  of  man  rise  up  against  the  tyranny :  the 
Word  of  God  denounces  the  impiety. 

The  powers  of  a  frail  human  creature,  even  when  raised  to 
the  highest  height,  are  so  weak, — and  not  a  few  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome  have  been  worse  than  weak, — that  a  mere  man  is  not 
capable  of  exercising  the  functions  requisite  for  the  Head  of  a 
population  throughout  the  whole  world  of  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  It  is  in  Christ  alone  that 
"  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord."  He  alone  is  "  Head  over  all  things  to 
the  chtirch  *'  (Ephes.  i.  22).  "  Out  of  his  fulness  we  all  receive, 
and  grace  for  grace'*  (John  i.  16).  His  wisdom  directs  all  the 
members  of  His  mystical  body,  whether  in  time  past,  present, 
or  to  come ;  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  his  dominions,  whether 
throughout  the  realms  of  space  or  the  ages  of  eternity ;  His 
righteousness  alone  sustains,  and  establishes,  and  builds  up 
the  soul  that  is  weary,  the  spirit  that  would  fail  before  Him. 
And  His  Spirit,  working  where,  and  when,  and  how  He  pleases, 
generates  faith  in  the  inner  man,  enables  the  follower  of  Christ, 
as  a  living  stone,  to  rest  on  the  rock  of  ages,  knits  that  mem- 
ber, with  other  living  stones,  in  the  bonds  of  a  mysterious, 
gracious  communion ;  binds  all  believers  together,  whether 
under  the  patriarchal,  or  the  Mosaic,  or  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation ;  whetiier  now  in  heaven,  or  still  on  earth,  or  yet  unborn ; 
preserving  all  the  while  their  symmetry,  and  size,  and  order  ; 
hewing  every  stone,  and  forming  every  individual  believer,  as 
a  larger  or  a  lesser  shrine,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace,  until  the  whole  mystical  temple  shall  have  been  com- 
plete ;  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  with 
the  other  apostles,  constituting  the  twelve  foundations  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  themselves  but  living  stones  in  the  edifice, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  top-stone  of  the  building;  and  the  Holy 
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Ghost  animating  the  whole  combined  and  compacted  cbarch 
with  a  living  light  and  an  everlasting  renovation. 

This  is  what  no  prelate  or  pope  can  do;  and,  therefore,  by  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  we  put  away  from  us  the  arrogated 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  obscuring  the  glory  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of  his  pe(^le ;  and 
as  detracting  ffom  his  honour  who  is  a  Saviour,  and  the  dis- 
penser of  a  free,  full,  immediate,  direct,  and  ev^iasting  salva^ 
tion,  without  the  cloudy  institute  of  ceremonies  and  shadows, 
priests  or  potentates;  and  we  turn  with  perfect  confidence 
and  liberty  to  him  who  is  "  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of  our 
profession"  (Heb.  iii.  1)  ;  "  the  shepherd  and  the  bishop  of  our 
souls  "  (1  Peter  ii.  25). 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  authority  or  power  to  rule 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  office-bearers  of  Christ's  houae  over 
the  church  catholic;  there  are  the  "governors"  and  the 
"  governed."  True  ;  but  then  this  government  is  not  auto- 
cratic or  absolute,  much  less  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  irresponsible.  Christ  is  the  alone  head  of  his 
church,  whether  visible  or  invisible ;  and  he  hath  appointed 
no  one  his  vicar  on  earth.  "  He  is  the  head  of  all  principality 
and  power  "  (Col.  ii.  10),  and  whilst  he  has  given  office-bearers 
to  his  church,  he  hath  given  also  the  rule  by  which  they  are 
to  walk :  their  power  is  ministerial,  and  subordinate  to  that 
of  Christ ;  not  absolute  and  arbitrary.  The  rulers  in  Qod*s 
house  have  a  dogmatic  power ;  they  are  warranted  to  dedare 
authoritatively  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  Word.  The 
rulers  have  also  a  diatactic  power ;  they  are  warranted  to  lay 
down  canons  or  rules  of  order  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  the  government  and  discipline  of  his  church,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  founded  on  the  word  of  God  and  agreeable  th^^to. 
And  the  rulers,  once  more,  have  a  diacritic  power ;  they  are 
warranted  to  pronoxmce  censures,  or  to  withdraw  them,  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline ;  but  all  this  only  in  subordination  to 
Christ,  the  supreme  lawgiver  and  governor  of  his  church,  as 
speaking  in  his  written  word. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets"  (Ephes.  ii.  20), 
on  which  the  church  is  built,  must  ever  be  referred  to  as  the 
final  standard  of  appeal  by  all  the  members  of  the  churdi,  to 
determine  at  once  what  the  church  is,  and  what  are  the  terms 
and  the  essence  of  its  catholicity.  "  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Cor. 
iii  11).  And  whatever  doctrine  is  not  built  upon  that  foun- 
dation, it  is  to  be  rejected,  even  though  it  should  come  to  us 
with  the  name  of  catholic,  and  be  held  by  overwhelming 
millions ;  for  the  catholicity  of  a  church  is  to  be  judged,  not  by 
the  number  of  them  that  adhere  to  it,  but  by  the  standard  ci 
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catholicity.  Truth  is  a  commodity,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which 
is  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  number,  but  by  weight ;  not  by  the 
multiplicity  of  adherents,  but  by  the  validity  of  evidence. 
Noah  and  his  wife,  with  six  other  souls,  within  the  wooden 
walk  of  the  ark,  were  but  a  small  congregation;  but  they  once 
constituted  the  catholic  church.  Lot  and  his  two  daughters, 
with  Abraham  and  his  family,  were  but  few  in  number;  yet 
they,  too,  once  constituted  the  catholic  church.  Christ  and 
hifi  apostles,  with  such  as  before  his  crucifixion  received  him, 
were  small  and  inconsiderable  in  mere  numerical  aggregate; 
yet  they  likewise  once  constituted  the  catholic  church.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  mere  force  of  numbers  that  constitutes  a 
church  catholic,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  prophets 
as  held  by  that  church.  Wherever  Christ's  truth  is,  there  is 
the  catholic  church.  Wherever  Christ's  truth  is  not,  and  yet 
the  term  catholic  is  assumed,  there  is  antichrist.  It  is  plain 
that  mere  universality  or  catholicity  cannot  of  itself  constitute 
the  true  church ;  for,  as  paganism  is  more  ancient,  so  it  is 
more  catholic  or  general  than  even  that  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  held  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

And  it  is  equally  plain,  that  as  the  term  Christian  has  been 
often  assumed  by  those  that  had  no  title  to  it,  so  also  may  the 
term  catholic.  The  early  Arians,  for  example,  called  them- 
selves catholics,  and  their  opponents  heretics.  The  ancient 
Donatists  oahed  themselves  catholics,  and  their  opponents 
heretics.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  modem  Trentists,  the 
members  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  thick  and  thin  supporters 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  call  themselves  catholics,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom  they  brand  with  the  name  of  heretics. 
But  in  all  these  cases,  we  hold  the  daim  and  the  charge  to  be 
equally  unwarrantable. 

But  "  the  church  is  catholic,"  says  Augustine,  "  because  it  is 
difiused  throughout  the  whole  world."*  And  taking  the  word 
even  in  that  local  or  geographical  sense,  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  very  defective  in  its  right  to  such  an  appellation.  If  we 
look  to  the  east,  the  Coptic  Church,  the  ancient  church  of 
Egypt,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  and  claiming  "  the 
cfiiir  of  St  Mark,"  rejects  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.  Again,  the  Abyssinian  Church,  which  traces  its  rise  to 
apostolic  days,  and  was  cherished  by  the  piety  of  Athanasius, 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  imitating,  imder  its  abuna,  or 
chief  ecclesiastic,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  rejects  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Again, 
the  Nestorian  or  ancient  Chaldean  Church,  which  is  totally 
free  from  the  worship  of  images,  saints,  and  relics,  and  amidst 

^  Augastin.  Epist.,  170.    See  Pearson  on  CreedB,  Article  ix. 
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the  picturesque  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  lovely  valley 
of  Uramiah,  presents,  in  various  aspects,  it  has  been  said,*  one 
of  the  purest  churches  in  the  world,  from  which,  in  earliest  dap, 
issued  forth    zealous  heralds  of  the  cross  into  Persia,   and 
Arabia,  and  Tartary,  and  India,  and  China,  rejects  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Again,  the  Syrian  Church, 
under  the  patriarcli  of  Antioch,  which  claims  Peter  the  apostle 
as  its  first  bishop,  and  where,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Peter 
did  once  preside, — however  dubious  and  legendary  may  be  his 
future  labours  and  martyrdom  in  the  old  metropolis  of  Italy, — 
rejects  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Again,  the 
Armenian  Church,  with  its  antique  associations,  and  spiritual 
triumphs  over  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  embracing  a  population 
of  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half,  which,  moving  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Ararat,  south  of  the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  extends  into  Palestine  and  Turkey  in 
Europe,  with  its  two  patriarchs,  the  one  of  Echmiadzin  and 
Ardaghar,  and  the   other  of  Cis,  each  holding  the  title  of 
Catholicos,  as  if  in  cruel  mockery  of  the  Romish  bishop,  and 
with  the  titular  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
rejects  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     And,  once 
more,  the  Greek  Church,  which  calls  itself  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolical  Oriental  Church,  not  in  accordance  with,  but  in 
opposition  to,  the  Romish  bishop,  embracing  the  nation,  and 
those  that  now  speak  or  formerly  spoke  the  language  of  Greece, 
comprehending  the  patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Jenisalem,  and  Alexandria,  having  a  Slavonic  population  of 
upwards  of  fifty-four  millions,!  besides  a  large  mass  of  other 
nations  of  various  tongues,  whilst  honoured  to  battle  repeatedly 
with  the  Roman  lust  of  domination,  rejects  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  of  Roma 

And  if  we  look  to  the  west*  independently  of  the  Russian 
empire, — ^which  professes  the  religion  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church, — we  shall  find  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  periods 
even  prior  to  the  Reformation,  has  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
catholic  or  universal  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  follow- 
ing it  up  to  its  source,  and  then  seizing  on  the  springs  of  the 
Rhine,  and  pursuing  it  down  to  the  German  Ocean,  thence 
retracing  our  steps,  passing  over  the  Jura,  and  entering  into 
the  Savoy,  then  crossing  the  Alps  and  coming  into  Piedmont 
amidst  the  picturesque  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  Cottian 
range,  and  thence  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia ;  in 
Toulouse,  and  Lyons,  and  Viehne,  and  Cologne,  and  Prague, 

♦  **  Lectures  on  Foreign  Churches,''  pp.  131,  132.     Edinbm^h,  1845. 

t  Computed  by  Szaffarik  in  1842.  **  Lectures  on  Beli^ous  Historr  of 
Slavonic  if  ationa,"  by  Count  V.  Krasinski  Appendix.  Edinburgh.  1869 
(1849). 
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and  hundreds  of  sequestered  villages  and  mountain  homesteads, 
coeval  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  wo 
find,  anterior  to  popish  aggression,  a  race  of  men  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
who  always  rejected  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  who,  addicted  to  the  study  of  an  early  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  invariably 
received  only  two  sacraments,  viz.,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  distinctly  held  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  only 
one  mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all  that  are  justified 
by  faith  in  him  obtain  eternal  life.  The  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses  have  uniformly  opposed  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Standing  forth  as  beacons  amidst  the  valleys 
and  mountain-fastnesses  of  the  west,  oppressed,  persecuted, 
and,  in  many  cases,  partially  exterminated  by  the  Romish 
Church,  their  creed,  styled  The  Noble  Lesson,  remains  the 
record  of  their  primitive  faith ;  and  their  history,  embalmed  in 
the  memory  of  every  generous  heart,  rests  on  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  the  spell  of  a  silent  and  consuming  execration. 

And  in  like  manner  other  witnesses,  like  so  many  fimeral 
piles,  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  stood  out  with  their 
testimony  against  what  the  Church  of  Rome  now  calls  catholic. 
Claudius  of  Turin,  in  the  9th  century,  who  held  Christ  to  be 
the  only  true  Head  of  the  church,  the  equality  of  all  the  other 
apostles  with  Peter,  the  sinfulness  of  image-worship,  and  the 
inefficiency  of  human  merits  as  a  ground  of  acceptance  before 
God;  Robert  Grosse-tete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  13th 
century,  who  admonished  the  Pope,  held  him  as  antichrist, 
and  braved  his  excommunication;  John  Wycliffe,  rector  of 
Lutterworth,  in  the  l-Ath  century,  who  fought  and  conquered, 
standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  truth ;  and  John  Huss, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  the  15th  century,  who  sealed  those 
truths,  as  martyrs,  with  their  blood;  all  these,  and  many 
others  of  less  prominence,  might  easily  be  mentioned,  were 
but  the  pioneers  of  the  glorious  Reformation,  and  had  respec- 
tively a  class  of  numerous  and  devoted  followers :  they  opposed 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

By  the  intercourse  of  the  Waldensian  Churches,  by  the 
visit  of  Jerome  of  Prague  to  England,  and  by  the  return  of 
the  domestics  of  good  Queen  Anne  to  Bohemia, — after  the 
death  of  the  Queen  and  her  consort  Richard  II., — ^bringing 
Wycliffe's  writings  and  principles  with  them,  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  was  leavened,  under  the  preaching  of  John  Huss, 
with  the  same  truths  that  Peter  Waldo  taught  in  Lyons,  and 
John  Wycliffe  inculcated  from  his  chair  in  Oxford.  The 
Bohemian  Church,  from  an  early  period,  had  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  conducting  her  religious  service,  and  reading  the 
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sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  vernacular  tongue;  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Huss  was  the  signal  of  the  commencement  of  a  war  of  terrific 
and  unconquerable  valour,  under  Ziska  of  the  Chalice,  and  the 
Little  Procop,  which,  though  waged  by  the  small  country  <rf 
Bohemia,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  Poles,  against  the  ^itire 
forces  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  for  fifteen  years  rested  not, 
until  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Bohemians  were  oonfirmed 
by  the  ratification  of  the  Oompactata*  That  is,  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  swore  to  maintain  to  them  the  full  liberty  of  a 
preached  gospel  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  holycommunicm 
m  both  kinds;  that  the  cleiigy  should  not  be  possessed  of 
estates  as  a  worldly  corporation,  and  that  priests  as  well  as 
laymen  should  be  amenable  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  country. 
In  thus  stipulating  for,  and  obtaining  erf,  such  demands,  the 
Bohemians  opposed  the  supremacy  of  the  Chinrch  of  Borne. 

But  when  we  come  nearer  home,  we  have  unquestionable 
evidencet  that,  long  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  any  mis- 
sionaries from  the  See  of  Rome,  a  pure  and  primitive  Chri^ 
tianity,  embodied  in  distinct  and  independent  churches,  had 
taken  root  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
TertuUian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  that  the  Briti^ 
Islands  had  already  been  subdued  by  Christ ;  and  Origen,  who 
died  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  Chrysostom,  who 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  confirm  the 
factt  Now  it  is  a  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  year  596,  that  Gregory  I.  sent  Austin  the 
monk  to  bring  the  British  churches  into  connection  with  the 
Romish  See.  Those  churches,  in  their  doctrine  and  discij^ine, 
were  then  thoroughly  distinct  from  the  Church  of  Home,  as  it 
now  is,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  independent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  then  was.  The 
ancient  British  churches  had  little  resemblance  to  the  eariy 
churches  of  Gaul.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  most  andent 
manuscripts  possessed  in  Ireland, — for  example  the  Book  of 
Armagh, — are  written  in  Greek  characters.  The  ancient 
Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament  used  by  the  early  Irish 
Christians  differed  considerably  from  that  erf  Jerome,  and 
resembled  that  of  the  Greek  Septuagint ;  and  the  manuscript 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Latin,  still  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  exhibits  no  small  variations  from  thai 
of  Jerome,  the  version  that  is  the  ground-work  of  the  present 
Latin  Vulgate  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Accordingly,  we  find 

*  Krasinski's  Lectures,  pp.  llS-120. 

t  Archbishop  Usher,  Dr  John  Jamieson,  Dr  Smith  of  Campbelioii,  Mr 
Soames. 

X  **  Primitive  Christianity  of  Ireland."  A  Letter  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
by  Henry  J.  Monck  Mason,  LL.D.    Dublin.     1836.    Pp.  11,  12,  21. 
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that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  IrensBus 
was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul ;  he  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna;  Polycarp  was  the  disciple  of  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch;  and  Ignatius  was  the  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  were  the 
links  in  the  difiusion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  British 
isles.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  adherents  of  primitive  Christianity 
in  Ireland  uniformly  trace  up  their  religion,  not  to  the  Apostle 
Peter,  but  to  the  Apostle  John.  "  We  hold,"  say  they,  "  no 
frivolous  legends,  but  the  usage  of  our  country,  according  as  it 
was  given  by  Polycajp,  the  disciple  of  St  John."*  And  their 
usages  were  these :  they  invoked  no  creature,  and  held  it  to 
be  mipiety  to  pray  to  any  other  beside  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  they  make  not  one  single  reference  to  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  oQier  saint  whatever ;  they 
held  no  particular  days,  as  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  to  be 
devoted  to  fastings;  they  held  the  necessity  of  evangelical 
repentance,  but  no  such  thing  as  that  of  sacramental  penance, 
a  temporal  punishment  after  the  remission  of  guilt;  they 
practised  no  auricular  confession ;  they  held  the  lawfulness  of 
all  ecclesiastics  to  marry ;  they  had  the  Lord^s  Supper  adminis- 
tered in  both  kinds ;  they  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue ;  they  practised  the  tonsure  in  a  different  manner,  and 
observed  Easter  at  a  different  time,  from  those  of  Rome ;  and, 
to  simi  up  all,  they  held  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law.f  Such  were  the  tenets  of  the  primitive  churches  in 
Irdand,  from  the  very  earliest  times  down  to  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century. 

And  such  also  were  the  tenets  of  the  kindred  churches  in 
North  Britain  during  the  same  period,  and  extending  down  to 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  King  Donald  I.  and  his  queen 
having  been  baptised  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  203,  and  the 
Druids  having  been  finally  expelled  in  277,  under  King 
Cratilinth,  the  ancient  Culdees,— or  servants  of  God,  as  the  word 
signifies, — settling  under  Columba^  in  the  island  of  lona,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  holding  the  very  same 
doctrines  and  practices  as  the  early  Christians  of  Ireland,  are 
found  extending  over  the  whole  of  Scotland, — at  Abemethy, 
at  Lochleven,  at  Dunkeld,  at  St  Andrews,  at  Brechin,  at 
Dunblane,  at  Muthil,  at  Monymusk,  at  Portmoak,  Scone, 
Kirkcaldy,  and  Culross, — and  waging  a  spiritual  war  with  the 
successive  emissaries  of  the  popes,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the   14th  century;   whilst  they  have  left  behind   them,  in 


*  Monck  Mason  on  Primitiye  Christianity  in  Ireland,  p.  17. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  79-110. 
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existence  to  the  present  day,  in  connection  with  more  than 
one  of  those  places,  the  charters  of  their  ancient  seats  and 
privileges.  The  ancient  Scottish  churches  present  to  us  the 
mournful  aspect  of  a  pure  and  peaceful  Presbytery  gradually 
borne  down  and  crushed  Under  the  iron  hoof  of  the  bishop  (rf 
Kome.  The  fiery  martjrdoms  of  James  Resby,  a  WydiflSte, 
and  Paul  Crawar,  a  Hussite,  who  were  led  to  the  stake  for 
maintaining  doctrines  that  had  been  held  by  the  Culdees, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  dying  embers  of  this  form  of  andoU 
Christianity  in  Scotland ;  and  immediately  the  Lollards  of 
Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunninghame,  sprung  up,  seized  the  signal, 
and  waved  it  on,  imtil  the  period  of  the  Reformation.* 

In  South  Britain,  the  same  old  Christianity  held  by  the 
Irish  and  the  Scots,  and  tracing  its  genealogy  to  a  period  not 
less  early,  was  introduced,  spread,  and  maintained,  inde- 
pendently of  the  See  of  Boma  The  ancient  Britons  had  sent 
their  bishops  to  the  Council  of  Aries  in  France,  in  the  year 
314,  and  to  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  Thrace,  in  the  year  347, 
and  to  the  Council  of  Rimini  in  Italy,  in  the  year  359.  The 
ancient  Christianity  of  Britain  had  been  propagated  in  everj 
county  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
The  churches  of  Britain  were  in  every  sense  independent,  when 
Austin  came.  The  haughty  monk  refused  to  rise  before  tfje 
British  bishops  and  clergy ;  the  Britons  rejected  his  rule,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  ;  the  monk  vowed  vengeance ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Prince  Edilfred,  was  stirred  up  to  the  fight 
against  the  Britons ;  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  British 
Christians  fell,  and  only  fifty  of  the  bishops  and  people  escaped. 
An  admirable  answer,  which  still  exists  in  the  Welsh  language, 
was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  Romish  ecclesiastic.  It  is  styled 
"  The  Answer  of  the  Abbot  of  Bangor,  to  Austin  the  monk, 
seeking  subjection  to  the  Church  of  Rome."t  Nor  were  the 
Bishops  left  alone,  the  people  were  stirred  up  to  withstand  tie 
wrongs  of  their  country : — 

"  Woe  to  that  priest  thougli  Briton  bom. 
That  will  not  weed  his  apiritual  oom. 
Nor  preach  his  charge  among ; 
Woe  to  that  shepherd,  still  I  say, 
Hiat  will  not  watch  the  souls—  nor  pray- 
That  to  hia  fold  belong  : 

*  Dr  Jamieson's  Historical  Account  of  the  Andent  OuldMB,  p{».  321r-2S. 

f  Theclaim  of  independent  jurisdiction  contained  in  this  document^  reflects 
the  highest  honour  on  the  ancient  British  Church.  We  haveperused  it  with 
intensest  interest,  as  it  is  given  in  Welsh  and  Latin  in  "  mUun^s  Ocmdlii 
MagnsB  Britanniffi."  Yolumen  primum.  Londini,  1737»  pp.  26,  27.  Alio 
notes,  pp.  24,  26.  The  name  of  the  Abbot  of  Banfi;or  at  the  time  was  I^ 
noth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  603.  Monck  Mason,  who  has  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  in  his  Primftive  Christianitnr  of  Lrelaiid  (pp.  42,  43),  ff^ 
an  English  translation  of  this  noble  **  Answer.*' 
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Woe  be  to  him  that  will  not  keep 
Erom  Bomiflh  wolves  his  helpless  sheep^ 
With  staff  and  standard  strong.  * 

So  saDg  Taliesin,  the  ancient  bard  of  the  Britons,  amidst  the 
majestic  mountains  and  invincible  fastnesses  of  Wales,  his 
native  land,  breathing  the  liberal  air  of  civil  freedom  and  pri- 
mitive Christianity,  and  scorning  with  a  virtuous  indignation, 
at  once  the  temporal  tyranny  and  spiritual  despotism  of  Rome ; 
and  that,  too,  long  before  the  blight  of  the  papacy  had  fastened 
npon  the  vitals  of  the  British  isles.  But  the  aggrandising 
spirit  of  the  Man  of  Sin  still  advanced,  and  Milner  has  fixed 
the  year  71 6  as  the  period  when  the  Irish  and  the  British 
churches  were  brought  under  the  Romish  sway. 

Here,  then,  whether  we  look  to  the  East,  we  have  the 
Coptic  Church,  the  Abyssinian  Church,  the  Nestorian  or 
Chaldean  Church,  the  Syrian  Church,  the  Armenian  Church, 
and  the  Greek  Church,  all  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Rome ;  or  whether  we  look  to  the  West,  we  have,  long  anterior 
to  the  Reformation,  the  Waldensian  Church,  the  Albigensian 
Church,  the  Bohemian  Church,  the  Irish  Church,  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  British  Church,  all  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the 
See  of  Rome;  and  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term 
cathoUc,  the  whole  or  universal  churches  of  Christ  throughout 
the  world,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  proper  title  to  such  an 
situation.  Even  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  been  spread, 
she  decidedly  fails  as  to  universality,  in  point  of  place.  And, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  among  the  nations,  and  stirred  up  all  Christendom,  as 
tf  by  one  general  impulse,  to  hail  the  pure  light  of  the  ever- 
l^^sting  gospel,  had  not  the  Romish  Church  introduced  the 
diabolical  Inquisition  into  the  house  of  God,  and  ravaged  two 
of  the  lovdiest  coimtries  of  Europe,  striving  to  make  good  its 
claim  to  universality,  by  spoiling  them  of  their  inhabitants, 
by  persecutions,  dungeons,  tortures,  silent  watery  graves,  and 
Qnoking  funeral  piles,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  two  nations,  along  with  others,  would  have  been  bom  at 
^ce,  and  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  brooding  upon  their 
Jimnortal  spirits  like  an  infernal  nightmare,  Italy  and  Spain, 
awakening  now  to  a  sense  of  their  former  degradation,  would 
Iwive  stood  forth  even  then,  glistening  in  the  beauties  of  holi- 
^,  and  invested  with  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
bisneople  free. 

But,  even  as  the  matter  stands,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Bdland,  the  Hanse  towns,  the  Grisons,  ^e  protesting  States 
rf  Germany,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland,  at 
that  grand  era^  stood  aJoof  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  scorned 
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to  communicate  with  the  Cotmcil  of  Trent,  fttlsely  called  general, 
where  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  parties  squabbled  for  the 
pre-eminence,  where  some  of  the  most  important  sederunts 
were  composed  of  not  more  than  forty  bishops,  and  where  every 
one  that  had  a  vote  was  under  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  the 
papacy,  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  See.*  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  that  council,  ostensibly  called  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  universal  church,  by  making  him  the  sole 
interpreter  of  its  decrees,  confirmed  and  riveted  the  impious 
domination  of  the  Roman  pontiff. -f*  Whereas,  had  it  been 
what  it  professed  to  be,  a  free  and  general  council,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Romish  dogmas  which  are  now 
styled  catholic  would  have  been  found  to  be  heresy,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  churches  would  have  been  declared 
to  be  the  catholic  faith  of  Christendom. 

Besides,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Merle  d'  Aubignd,  that  many  noble  spirits  who  never  came 
to  the  stake  held  fast  the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity 
called  to  light  by  the  Reformation ;  but,  by  reason  of  fear,  Mid 
natural  affection,  and  &l$e  prudence,  and  a  thousand  other  in- 
fluences to  which  the  weak  spirit  of  man  is  obnoxious,  pined 
away  in  secrecy  and  solitude  in  the  cells  and  monasteries  of 
Europe,  under  the  dark  pall  of  a  nominal  submission  to  the 
Papal  See. 

And  now,  many  have  "run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  in- 
creased "  (Dan.  xil  4).  And,  even  taking  that  lowest  meaning 
of  the  word  catholic — extent  in  point  of  numbers,  or  generality 
in  point  of  place — ^there  can  be  little  doubt  that>  compared  wfth 
all  the  other  professing  churches  of  Christ  throughout  the 
worid,  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  not  in  a  minority,  has  at  least 
nothing  to  boast.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  the 
curious  jugglery  of  statistics — ^the  test  of  truth  by  the  oompaca- 
tive  multitude  of  votes — under  whatever  pressure,  or  counted 
out  by  whatever  tellers,  the  flexible  or  compulsory  devotees  ef 
a  name  not  of  a  conviction,  the  nondescript  religionists  of 
whatever  sect,  ex  opere  operato;  or  to  analyse  the  scientife^r 
conjectural  enumeration  of  civilised  and  barbaric  commtinilieB, 
to  discriminate  between  the  ignorant  and  careless,  and  Ule 
enlightened  and  exact ;  or  to  balance  the  periodic  or  docasioBal 

«  JeweVs  Letter  to  Seignior  Scipio.  See  aUio  Bogetiet's  mstarr  af  tte 
Council  of  Trent,  where  tbe  wordi  of  the  oath  are  given.  EdinbarA  IttSL 
p.64. 

t  Rank^s  History  of  the  Popes,  toL  L  p.  266.  London,  IdCf.  TheBttll 
of  Pope  Pins  IV.  oonfinning  the  Coonoil  of  Trent,  after  prdhibttingf  "aay 
commentariei,  glossee,  annotations,  scholia,  or  any  sort  of  intei^^eteden  what- 
ever on  its  decrees,"  simply  refers  those  who  want  "any  interoietation  gr 
decision"  to  **the  Apostolic  See,  the  mistress  of  all  the  {aiihfo£'~0|iitfiaBi 
et  detrtta  Cotunlii  Tndentini,    Lipsias,  IS4Z 
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cex&Kus  of  political  or  polemic  partizans.  The  decision  of  the 
question  at  issue,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous  application 
of  the  poll,  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  direction.  On  all  hands, 
and  by  all  particularly  that  name  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
lamentable  fact  is  acknowledged  :  The  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness outnumbers  the  church.  The  truth  rests  not  on  the 
magnitude  of  numbers ;  but  "  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone/' That  truth,  "the  testimony  of  Jesus"  (Rev.  xix.  lOj, 
"  the  Lamb  slain  fronj  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  (Rev.  xiil 
8),  has  been  proclaimed  by  our  Protestant  missionaries  from 
Denmark,  Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  not  to 
speak  of  the  great  American  Republic;  in  Africa,  and  India, 
{UhI  China»  and  Burmah,  and  Australia,  and  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  too,  has  tracked  their  steps ;  and  the  same  lust  of 
domination  that  prostrated  the  primitive  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  that  barrassed  and  deteriorated  the  Syrian 
churches  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  Hindostan,  that  Romanised 
Italy  and  Spain  by  the  curse  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  is 
striving  at  this  day  to  pervert  the  ancient  Chaldean  church  in 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  has  seized  upon  the  fair  Island  of 
Tahiti,  and  is  stru^ling,  and  has  already  struggled,  to  eradicate 
and  destroy  the  tree  of  peace  which  our  British  missionaries 
planted  by  their  labours,  and  watered  with  their  tears,  wbUst 
they  watched  it  with  their  prayers. 

Has  seized  upon  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  did  we  say  ?  It  has 
seized  upon  the  most  fertile  provinces,  it  has  parcelled  out  the 
separate  counties,  it  has  established  a  new  hierarchy  in  the 
very  island  in  which  we  live ;  and,  as  if  eager  to  regain  its 
former  power  and  splendour,  its  primitive  oppression  and 
tyranny,  on  the  very  scene  of  its  most  humiliating  overthrow,  it 
has  fixed  upon  the  country  of  Great  Britain  as  the  arena  of  a 
grand  and  gorgeous  usurpation. 

"  Watchman,  What  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  What  of  the 
B^bt?"  "The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual ;  and  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds"  (2  CSr,  x.  4j).  There  is  need  of  "the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God**  (Ephes.  vi.  17),  the  most 
ancient  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  church.  There  is  need 
of  brotherly  forbewranoe  and  co-operation,  "the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  "  (]^)hes.  iv.  3) ;  and  there  is  need 
of  that  broad  and  generous  catholicity,  which,  founded  on  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  comprehends  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  community,  goes  forth  with  the  gospel  to 
men  of  all  peoples,  and  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
embraces  the  world  in  its  grasp,  and  extends  even  to  our 
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enemies.  Babylon  is  foredoomed  of  God  not  to  be  reformed 
but  to  be  destroyed.  May  the  Lord's  people  that  are  in  her 
"  come  out  of  her,  that,  being  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  they 
receive  not  of  her  plagues  "  (Rev.  xviii  4).  And  may  "  we  also 
be  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  Grod  through  the 
Spirit."  Then  shall  we  hear  the  voice,  "  Babylon  the  great  is 
fedlen,  is  fallen ;  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and 
the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and 
hateful  bird  "  (Rev.  xviii  2).  "  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heav^ 
and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged  you 
on  her"  (Rev.  xviii.  20). 

And  for  the  furtherance  of  this  prophetic  word,  among  other 
means,  what,  in  its  place,  more  suitable  than  the  pubKcatioD 
of  the  collected  works  of  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Sarum  I  Sent 
forth  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parker  Society,  revised  and 
edited  with  learning  and  accuracy  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre, 
these  volumes  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  noble  vindication  of 
the  Protestantism  of  England,  an  imperishable  legacy  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world. 

Can  we  more  appropiiately  sum  up  those  remarks  on  the 
6rst  and  the  greatest  Protestant  bishop  of  Salisbury,  than  by 
the  encomium  of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age? 

Reginse  geminse  pari  labore, 
Venim  non  animo  pari,  Ivelle, 
Fecerunt,  pietas  ut  esRet  orbi 
niuBtria  tua.     Saeviendo  f  erro 
Et  igne  altera  id  egit,  at  niteret 
Virtus  temporibus  probata  duris ; 
Ut  aurum  solet  ignibus  reooctmn. 
Justo  te  altera  prosequens  honore 
Produxit  patriflB  in  theatrom ;  et  oris 
Tot  dotes,  animique  adhuc  latentes 
Ostendit  popnlo :  Sed  emditis 
Et  plenis  pietatis,  eDtheoque 
FervoFQ  ingenu  libris,  nepotum 
Famam  in  secula  dum  tuam  propagas, 
Illiusque  odio,  istiusque  amore 
Majorem  ipse  tibi  oelebritatem 
Famse  in  tempora  cuucta  compar&stL  * 


*  Georg.  Buchanani  Scoti  poemata. 
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Art.  VIL — Br  Merle  D'Aubigne  on  the  Council  and 
Infallibility* 

The  Council  and  InfaUibUUy:  An  Address  delivered  at  Geneva,  10th 
December  1869,  by  M.  Msbli  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Paris:  Michel 
Levy,  1870. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  have  long  hesitated  to  speak  in  present 
circumstances,  feeling  myself  checked  at  onoe  by  the 
grave  character  of  the  occasion,  and  by  the  infirmities  of 
age.  I  belong  to  the  past  generation.  I  am  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  of  age,  rather  nearer  eighty  than  seventy. 
I  ought  to  give  way  to  the  men  of  the  present.  Each  epoch 
has  its  own  workmen.  Why  burden  myself  with  an  address  in 
this  great  Hall  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  such  a  formid- 
able audience  as  that  now  before  me  ?  I  am  not  even  sure 
of  the  result.  Still,  gentlemen,  I  shall  try  to  do  what  I  can  at 
a  time  so  critical  I  remember  that  our  strength  comes  from 
above.  I  venture,  then,  to  address  you,  casting  myself  with 
confidence  on  that  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  trusting  that  you  will  treat 
with  indulgence  the  weakness  of  an  old  fellow-countrymen. 
And  as  it  is  one  of  the  traits  of  old  age  to  be  fond  of  relating 
the  adventures  of  youth,  and  may  be  forgiven  in  an  old  man,  I 
might  tell  you,  in  order  to  fix  my  date,  my  precise  epoch,  that, 
in  1813,  when  Geneva,  wholly  left  to  her  own  resources,  was 
placed  between  Napoleon  I.  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Austrians 
on  the  other,  the  white-haired  fellow-citizen  who  now  addresses 
you  took  arms  one  morning,  on  the  30th  of  December,  along 
with  other  friends  now  almost  all  gone,  and  was  posted  as  a 
sentinel,  with  m.usket  on  shoulder,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when 
there  defiled  before  us  the  army,  which  we  hailed  on  its  march 
to  recover  for  the  old  republic  her  ancient  and  precious  liberty. 
We  were  young  then,  and  our  hearts  leaped  with  joy. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  grand  solemnity  in  Rome  just  now. 
Although  we  may  be  opposed  to  what  is  going  on  there,  yet 
the  spirit  which  animates  us  is  not  that  of  hatred  or  conten- 

*  It  is  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  favour  onr  readers  with  a 
translation  of  this  elaborate  and  admirable  address,  which  we  do  with  the 
cordial  ]>ermi8sion  of  the  venerable  author.  To  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  enjoyed  the  society,  as  well  as  been  charmed  with  the  writings,  of  tiie 
Historian  of  the  Reformation,  the  touching  allusion  made  in  the  infoduction 
to  his  advanced  age  ^dll  be  read  with  a  saiodening  interest.  But  the  treatise 
itself  bears  no  traces  of  decreasing  vigour  or  freshness  ;  and  no  man  is  more 
justly  entitled  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  present  crisis  than  one  who 
has  80  thoroughly  mastered  the  history  of  the  Cnurch  of  Home.  We  make 
no  apology  for  transferrins  the  whole  pamphlet  to  our  pages,  and  presenting 
it  for  the  first  time  to  En^ish  readers. — Ed.  B.  and  F.  E.  Review^ 
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tion.  We  regard  the  Catholics,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends. 
I  am  aware  of  all  that  separates  us  from  them ;  but  there  is, — 
let  us  not  forget  it, — a  basis  of  Christianity  which  is  common  to 
both  of  us ;  and  I  trust  that  in  many  cases,  if  we  removed  some 
briers  and  thorns,  we  should  find  under  them  the  rock  cm 
which  our  faith  is  built.  We  believe  there  are  among  the 
laity,  and  even  among  the  clergy  of  Roman  Catholicism,  some 
pious  souls,  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  pith  than  to 
the  outer  bark  of  religion;  auJ  let  us  remember  that,  as  con- 
fronted with  infidelity  and  matt-rial  ism,  wo  have  common  sorrows. 
In  politics  and  in  religion  wu  nuiiit  carefully  distinguish  men 
from  their  doctrines.  Let  us  ^tand  firm  to  the  truths  that  we 
have  acknowledged ;  let  us  reject  the  theories  that  we  think  bad ; 
but  let  us  love  the  men,  and  particularly  those  who  differ  from 
us  in  opinion.  The  gospel  says,  "  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself/'    Surely  the  Catholic  is  our  neighbour. 

With  these  reservations,  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  speak 
with  freedom.  The  Pppe  having  invited  us  to  profit  by  the 
council,  in  order  to  place  ourselves  under  his  sceptre,  we  must 
explain  the  motives  of  our  refusal  And  since  he  has  not  con- 
sented to  hear  us  in  the  Vaticau,*  we  must  reply  here. 

I  grant,  gentlemen,  that  in  point  of  Btately  array,  we  cannot 
vie  with  Home.  Whilst  we  in  Geneva  are  gathered  in  thifl 
unpretending  hall,  but  spacious  aud  beautiful  in  its  simplicity, 
they  in  Rome  are  assembled  in  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter ;  in 
that  temple  so  splendid,  so  dazzling,  but  built,  alas  I  at  the 
cost  of  so  many  souls  deceived  by  lying  iudulgences  (so  the 
times  of  the  Reformation  tell  us)  in  that  temple,  which  one  of 
the  famous  old  Italian  maflttrs  even  thought  savoured  too 
much  of  paganism.  The  ^clat  uf  the  ai^embly  is  heightened^ 
I  am  glad  to  say,  by  the  amiable  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  pontiff  who  presides  over  it.  There  will  bp  magnificences 
there  fitted  to  seduce  those  who  love  shows,  and  especially 
those  fallen  Protestants,  before  whom  Rome  will  display  all  her 
charms,  "  to  entice  their  steps  to  the  pomp  of  her  car,  there  will 
be  there  the  ''  splendours  and  affectations  of  a  court"  Such 
are  the  expressions  of  Calvin,  "superfluity  and  too  great 
curiosity  in  dress."     But  as  one  of  our  oldest  poets  has  said, 

**  The  immortal  spirit  they  have  lost  ? 
Their  pride  and  majesty  are  dust.'' 

Surely  these  ornaments  do  not  become  the  followers  of  Him 
whose  palace  was  a  stable,  and  who  says,  "Behold  they  which  are 
gorgeously  apparelled  and  live  delicately,  are  in  kings'  courts." 
Yes,  in  kings'  houses,  and  not  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 

*  See  the  Pope's  letter  to  Dr  Momiixig,  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Arohbishop  of 
Westminster. 
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But  if  the  assembly  of  the  Vatican  has  some  brilliancy,  still 
it  wants  the  true  sublimity  to  which  it  is  aspiriog.  It  is  not 
ail  (Ecumenical  Council,  as  it  professes ;  it  does  not  inolade 
representatives  from  all  Christendom.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole.  There  are  in  the  Christian  world  the  Eastern,  the 
Romish,  and  the  Evanglical  Churches. 

The  first,  the  Eastern  Church,  is  that  of  the  countries  in 
which  Christianity  took  its  rise,  whose  origin  is  related  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  church  of  antiquity ;  and  also  that  of 
a  vast  modem  empire  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
must  take  that  into  account.  During  the  first  nine  centuries  it 
was  within  its  pale  that  the  earliest  Oleumenical  Councils  were 
held.  Not  one  was  held  in  the  west  If  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  been  Pope  then,  he  would  certainly  have  convoked  these 
councils  near  himself,  in  Italy,  in  Rome ;  but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Where  was  the  first  (Ecumenical  Council  held  ? 
At  Nicaea.  The  second?  At  Constantinople.  The  third? 
At  Ephesus.  The  fourth?  At  Chalcedon.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  ?  At  Constantinople.  The  seventh  ?  At  Nicsea.  And 
even  the  eighth,  in  869,  when  Romish  influence  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  was  still  held  at  Constantinople.  Thus,  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  we  hear  of  no  (Ecumenical 
Council  at  Rome,  nor  in  all  the  west.  And  these  eastern 
councils  were  assembled  by  the  emperor ;  not  one  was  con- 
voked nor  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  his  repre- 
sentatives. The  emperor  was  the  head  of  them.  In  the  old 
pictures  of  the  Council  of  Nice  preserved  in  the  monasteries, 
the  holy  dove  is  placed  over  the  nead  of  Constantino,  and  not 
over  that  of  the  bishops.  It  was  not  more  than  two-and-a-half 
centuries  after  the  council  of  869,  only  in  1123,  that  the  Latin 
Church  held  its  first  council 

Then  an  important  event  happened.  At  this  time  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  were  separated ;  and  why?  The 
papacy  being  modelled  at  Rome,  demanded  that  the  churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  and  other  Greek 
churches,  till  then  independent  and  more  ancient  than  those  of 
Rome,  should  stoop  to  the  new  chief,  who  was  engaged  in  con- 
quering the  rest.  The  Eastern  churches  justly  refused  to  do 
so.  Thus  the  papacy,  which  it  is  pretended  is  essential  to  the 
unity  of  the  church,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  its  division. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Eastern  church,  this  important  section 
of  Christendom,  is  not  represented  at  Rome.  The  patriaxt^hs 
and  bishops  of  the  Greek  church  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
Council,  replied  to  the  Pope  with  great  nobleness  and  candour. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  says,  '*  We 
do  not  wish  to  put  forward  endless  questions  and  controversies 
of  words,  which  often  lead  to  bitterness  and  division.     In 
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the  present  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  daogers,  the 
varied  aflSictions  which  surround  the  church  of  Christ,  each  of 
us  has  need  of  evangelical  charity  and  mutual  sympathy." 

The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  writes:  "  We  canaot  accept  this 
invitation,  firstly.  Because  it  abolishes  the  equaUty  and  indi- 
vidual independence  which  exist  among  the  holy  churches  of 
God,  by  declaring  that  Borne  possesses  a  sovereign  dominion 
over  bishops  and  churches  which  are  on  an  equality  with  here 
and  that  govern  themselves.  Secondly,  Because  the  Pope  leads 
us  to  understand  that  salvation  is  found  exclusively  in  Bome» 
that  it  is  there  alone  divine  grace  operates  efficadoufily,  there 
is  the  real  centre  of  ecclesiastical  truth;  whikt  the  grace  of  God, 
by  the  divine  energy  of  the  church  of  Christy  is  not  confined 
to  Rome  or  any  other  fixed  place,  but  has  worked,  and  con- 
tinues to  work,  throughout  the  habitable  world, — has  shed,  and 
still  sheds,  its  radiance  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

These  are  excellent  words,  gentlemen,  and  we  hope  the 
Council  may  profit  by  them. 

If  the  Greek  churches  are  those  of  antiquity,  the  Latin  or 
Roman  is  that  of  the  middle  age&  Th")  Papacy,  unsuccessful 
in  subduing  the  East,  consoled  herself  by  conquering  the  West 
Inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  conquests  of  pagan 
Rome,  she  burned  to  re-enact  them  in  the  spiritual  world. 
*'  What  Marius  and  CsBsar  could  not  accomplish  by  an  effiidon 
of  blood,"  said  an  Archbishop  of  Palermo  to  Gregory  VIL, "  thoa 
hast  done  by  a  word.  Rome  owes  more  to  thee,  O  Hilde- 
brand !  than  to  her  Scipios."  These  words  reveal  to  us  the  origin 
of  the  Papacy.  The  Romish  diurch,  we  must  confess,  rend^ed 
some  services  in  this  barbarous  age;  but  she  also  perpretated 
grave  errors  towards  individuals,  nations,  and  kings.  She  kept 
a  feeble  light  burning  in  her  sanctuary,  but  she  shewed  great 
ignorance  both  of  the  wants  of  nations,  and  even  of  the 
requirements  of  Christianity.  She  has  built  herself  shall 
we  say,  a  house  with  arched  windows,  lace-like  decorations, 
bell-shaped  ecclesiastical  sculptures,  which  still  charm,  and 
doubtless  deservedly,  the  lovers  of  art;  but  is  it  for  such, 
things  as  these  that  the  gospel  has  been  given  to  us?  The 
power  of  the  Papacy  in  the  middle  ages  was  often  tyrannical. 
She  manufactured  a  corslet  made  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  period,  and  which  fitted  tolerably  to  the  figure  of  that  epoch. 
But  man  having  grown,  the  corslet  has  become  too  tight; 
and  Rome,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  will  not  succeed  in  patting 
it  on  him.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  rules  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  is  still  powerful,  even  formidable  We  must  be 
on  our  guard.  But  as  a  general  proposition,  the  middle  age 
having  passed  away,  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  has  passed 
with  it.     I  met  lately  a  Frenchman,  I  asked  him  to  what 
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Department  he  belonged  ?  La  Drome,  he  answered.  As  there 
are  many  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  La  Drome,  and 
in  old  times  were  still  more,  I  added :  Are  you  a  Protestant  ? 
No.  A  Catholic?  No.  Of  what  religion  are  you  then?  Of 
the  religion  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  French  people.  And 
what  is  it?  1  said.  "When  a  man  dies,  all  is  dead."  "Philoso- 
phy as  fatal  to  good  taste  as  to  virtue,"  said  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
That  is  the  religion  of  quadrupeds,  and  we  are  men. 

I  think  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  the  reply  of  this 
Frenchman.  Roman  Catholicism  has  its  aspects,  its  pomps,  its 
absolutions,  for  instance,  which  please  men.  Still  we  find  some 
truth  in  this  speech,  not  only  as  to  France,  but  with  regard  to 
the  Latin  races  in  general  A  great  and  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony supports  it — ^the  complaints,  the  groanings,  the  perpetual 
lamentations  of  the  Pope.  Every  one  may  read  them  m  his 
bulls  and  his  syllabus. 

If  the  Greek  Church  is  that  of  antiquity,  and  the  Romish 
that  of  the  middle  ages,  what  is  the  Church  of  modern  times 
and  of  the  future?  The  one  which  is  at  once  ancient  and 
modem :  the  evangelical  church,  which  inscribes  on  its  portals, 
Truth,  charity,  l/werty.  The  Romish  Church  boasts  of  its 
numbers,  and  regards  the  Protestant  Church  as  much  inferior 
to  it.  Numbers  are  not  in  our  eyes  very  important ;  but  on 
this  point,  Rome  labours  under  a  mistake.  The  present 
council  does  not  represent  Christendom,  not  even  a  majority 
of  it,  but  only  a  minority.  The  Greek  and  Protestant 
Churches  combined,  reckon  at  this  moment,  15,795,000  souls 
more  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.*  Whilst  the  population 
of  Catholic  countries  increases  slowly,  that  of  Protestant 
countries,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  many  others, 
increases  rapidly.  Active  England,  in  particular,  carries,  by 
means  of  her  emigrants.  Protestantism  over  the  whole  world, 
and  Australia  alone  is  a  new  reformed  continent.  Even 
putting  aside  the  Greek  Church,  we  can  shew,  by  calculations, 
that  early  in  the  next  centuiy,  about  1910,  the  membership 
of  the  two  other  Churches  will  be  equal.  In  1915  and 
onwards,  the  majority  will  be  decisively  and  increasingly  on 
the  Protestant  side.  That  is  a  powerful  vitality  for  a  church, 
which,  according  to  some  Romanists,  is  dying!    We  do  not 

*  From  careful  calculations,  the  following  are  the  numbers  of  members 
belonging  to  the  three  principal  churches  of  Christendom : — 

Romish  Church  .  .  170,314,000 

Protestant  Churches       .  .  104,541,000 

Greek,  Bnssian,  Armenian,  &c.  81,568,000 

(Hobart  Seymour,  *•  Comparative  number  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom.") 
It  results,  besides,  from  the  calculations  of  Mr  Seymour,  that  the  Protestant 
population  doubles  in  thirty-five  years,  whilst  the  Roman  Catholic  only 
doubles  in  ninety  years. 
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pretend  at  the  present  hour  to  outrival  the  illustrious  city 
of  the  consuls,  the  emperors,  and  the  popes;  and  ^et  we 
ask,  if  the  Address  nrhich  came  from  London  following  the 
Swiss  correspondence,  and  to  whi(^  our  Conference  responds, 
if  these  180,000  names,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Arabic,  and  others,  have  not  convoked  another  (Ecumenical 
Council?  The  Eomish  Council  is  held  only  at  Borne,  in 
one  particular  spot  of  the  earth.  But  on  our  side,  there  ace 
at  this  moment  conferences  or  prayer  meetings  on  this  sulyect 
(we  can  prove  it)  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Belgium,  Bussia, 
Austria,  Spain,  Italy  ;  yes,  gentlemen,  even  Italy,  in  its 
principal  cities,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  evangelical 
churches  and  missions  of  Africa,  Hindostan,  China,  Aostcalia, 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  and  South 
America.  The  word  oecumenical  n^ans,  according  to  Greek 
etymology,  habitahle.  May  we  not  say,  in  some  measure,  that 
all  these  prayer  meeting!  resemble  a  Synod  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Bome,  agreeably  to  its  principles  of  absolute  monarchy, 
concentrates  eveiything  into  a  single  place.  The  gospel, 
conformably  to  its  principles  of  spontaneity,  of  liberty,  ana  of 
life,  sheds  its  strength  over  tho  whole  world.  Throughout 
these  countries  one  voice  is  now  rising,  a  voice  of  adora- 
tion, of  thanl^giving,  of  prayer.  It  asks  God  to  dispel  the 
darkness,  and  to  diffuse  everywhere  the  knowledge  of  that 
Jesus  who  has  said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world.''  Oh !  most 
simple,  humble,  but  beautiful  council* 

But  if  the  meeting  which  is  being  held  at  Borne  is  in  itself  less 
solemn,  less  great,  than  it  pretends  to  be,  we  confess,  it  is  for  the 
Bomisli  Church  a  capital  assembly.    Why  ?    What  will  it  do? 

The  object  which,  according  to  the  general  opinion  will 
principally  occupv  it,  is  a  decree  destined  to  establish  the 
personal  and  absolute  infallibility  of  the  pope.  Whether  this 
decree  becomes  law  or  not,  these  two  solutions  will  have 
weight,  and  the  subject  should  be  examined.  Whence  comes 
this  strange  doctrine,  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Scriptures?  The  Bomish  Church  says  that  St  Peter  was 
invested  with  this  infallibility.  St  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of 
Borne,  it  was  the  disciples  of  St  Paul,  it  was  St  Paul  himself 


*  See  "The  (Ecumemcal  Conncil  at  Home,  and  Orisin  of  the  proposal  to 
unite  in  Prayer  with  reference  to  the  A  ssembly  of  I>ecen^[>er  1 S69.  **  London : 
Hodder  k  Stoughton.  In  one  of  the  meetings  held  in  London  on  the  17th 
December,  a  traveller  just  arrived  from  India  rose  and  sSiid,  that  from  station 
to  station  on  his  homeward  route,  and  even  in  "Egyptf  he  had  met  Christians 
who  were  preparing  to  unite  in  praver  in  response  to  the  appeal.  Siaoe  then, 
we  have  heard  from  letters,  that  tnese  prayer  meetings  hptd  boon  nnmerons 
and  lively. 
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•who  founded  and  directed  the  Eotnan  Church  ;  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  prove  it. 
To  take  Peter  as  a  type  of  an  infallible  man  is  to  make  a 
strange  choice.  What  I  the  model  of  infallibility ;  Peter, 
whose  faith  and  zeal,  doubtless,  we  venerate,  but  who  drew 
from  the  Saviour  this  severe  rebuke:  *Qet  thee  behind  me 
Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me,  for  thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God  "  ?•  Peter,  who  in  the  court  of  the  high- 
priest  thrice  denied  the  Saviour  ?t  Peter,  of  whom  St  Paul 
said :  "  But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him 
to  the  fctce,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed",?J  Certainly, 
neither  our  Lord,  nor  Paul,  nor  Peter  himself,  would  ratify 
that  infallibility. 

But  the  Ultramontanes,  Perrone  and  others,  bring  forward 
and  quote  a  passage,  which,  according  to  them,  demonstrates 
the  infellibility  of  St  Peter  and  the  popes.  These  are  the 
words  that  Jesus  addresses  to  this  disciple,  when  announcing 
to  him  his  fall,  he  says,  "Simon  Peter,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou 
art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  §  Is  it  not  evident, 
then,  that  these  wonis  are  addressed  personally  and  solely  to 
St  Peter,  that  they  relate  to  his  denial  and  his  conversion,  and 
that  Jesus  exhorts  him  to  profit  by  the  grace  which  will  be 
shewn  to  him  to  strengthen  those  Christians  who  might 
waver  like  himself?  Christ  would  still  address  these  very 
words  to  every  faithful  one,  who,  having  once  fallen,  should  have 
afterwards  been  restored.  He  would  say  to  him :  Strengthen 
thy  brethren,  without  projposing  by  that,  however,  to  make  a 
pope  and  his  successors  infallible  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
most  learned  Catholic  doctors,  not  Ultramontanes,  do  not 
attribute  any  other  meaning  to  this  passage.  We  refer  their 
colleagues  to  them.||  Whence  comes  then,  we  repeat  it, 
whence  comes  this  inconceivable  notion?  Where  must  we 
find  its  origin  ?  What  has  been  the  principal  ground  of  the 
absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  attributed  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome  ?  A  fiction,  gentlemen,  a  fraud ;  not  even  a  clever 
fraud,  but  unfortunately  not  an  unsuccessful  one.  We  do  not 
find  in  all  history,  a  second  example  of  a  deception  which  has 
so  completely  succeeded. 

The  spirit  of  power  so  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  doubt- 
less insmuated  itAclf  early  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
bishops.    The  political  authority  which  attached  to  Rome  and 

♦  Matt  xvi.  22,  28.  t  Matt,  xtvi,  69-74. 

fOaL  iL  11-14.  i  Luke  xxii.  31,  32. 

See,  especially,  the  work  of  Bishop  Maret,  of  Sura,  on  the  CotmoiL 
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to  its  ruler,  naturally  made  them  think,  as  we  have  said,  that 
ecclesiastical  authority  belonged  to  them  also.  The  most 
illustrious  bishop  of  Christendom  combatted  these  domineering 
tendencies.  Listen  to  Cyprien.  "  No  one  of  us,"  he  says,  "can 
constitute  himself  bishop  of  bishops, — episcopum  epiacoporum 
—or  pretend  to  put  a  restraint  on  his  colleagues  by  tyrannical 
threats,  of  the  necessity  of  deferring  to  his  will.  Every  bishop 
^ay,  by  virtue  of  his  liberty  and  his  power,  follow  his  own 
judgment,  but  he  cannot  be  judged  by  another,  nor  another  by 
him.  All  of  us  must  abide  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christy  our 
Lord,  who  alone  has  the  power  of  establishing  us  in  the 
government  of  his  Church,  and  of  judging  our  actions."  Thus 
speaks  the  great  bishop  of  the  third  century.  We  invite 
those  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  remember  it.  Perhaps  they 
will  reply,  *'We  have  changed  all  that."  And  by  whiU 
authority  ? 

Firmilien,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  says  at  the  same  period. 
**  They  of  Rome  do  not  observe  in  everything  what  has  heefti 
transmitted  frc/in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
wish  to  clothe  themselves  with  apostolic  authority." 

They  began  early  to  change  all  thai.  From  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, tney  set  about  inventing  divers  fictions  to  elevate  the 
Roman  bishops.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fable  of  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  Constantino,  which  constitutes  Pope  Sylvester 
a  worker  of  miracles.  Sometimes  it  is  that  of  a  pretended 
council  held  at  Rome,  where  it  would  have  been  forbidden  to 
judge  a  pope.  At  other  times  it  is  the  invention  of  a  Liber 
X>ontificalis,  pontifical  book,  filled  with  fables,  and  numberless 
other  cheats.  Still  these  were  insufficient.  Between  830  and 
850,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Isidore 
Mercator,  probably  Benedict  the  deacon,  undertook — it  has  been 
said,  at  Rome,  but  rather  at  Rheims,  or  in  that  province — not 
exactly  to  create  a  system,  but  to  support,  by  false  documents 
which  he  put  forth  as  authentic,  the  boldest  claims  and  the 
most  fabulous  legends  of  Rome.  To  this  end  he  composed 
letters  and  decretals,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  most  ancient 
Roman  bishops.  The  forger,  deacon  Benedict,  or  another 
churchman  equaUy  cunning  and  ignorant,  set  himself  to  the 
work.  He  made  use  of  various  wntings  published  during  the 
first  eight  centuries,  taking  a  piece  here  and  another  there,  not 
only  without  giving  the  author,  but  also  without  thinking  of 
suppressing  what  could  mark  the  time  when  these  things  had 
been  written,  making  the  strangest  oversights,  blunders,  and 
forgeries.  He  begins  with  Clement,  one  of  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and 
who  seems  rather  to  indicate,  in  the  only  authentic  letter  we 
possess  of  his,  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church 
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then  was  Presbyterian,  so  that,  far  from  being  papal,  it  was 
not  even  episcopal. 

The  impostor  gives  us  five  letters  by  Clement.  The  first  is 
addressed  to  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  Now,  James 
died  in  the  year  62,  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  date 
when  Clement  is  supposed  to  have  wiitten  to  him.  Besides, 
Clement  is  said  to  have  written  this  epistle  by  the  direction  of 
St  Peter,  before  his  death.  Now,  at  the  time  of  Peter's 
death,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  in  the  year  68,  James 
had  been  dead  six  years.  In  this  letter,  dated  93,  are  to  be 
found  quotations  from  the  Bible,  according  to  Jerome's  trans- 
lation, which  appeared  in  the  year  372.  Some  passages  from 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  written  in  435 ;  the  rules  of  Benedict, 
given  in  494,  besides  other  quotations  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries ;  the  whole,  I  repeat  in  a  letter  of  the  first 
century ! 

After  Clement,  the  forger  comes  next  to  Anaclatus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  pastor  at  Rome,  from  the  year  103 
to  112;  and  he  fabricates  three  letters  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  that  minister.  That  which  is  addressed  to  the  bishops 
of  Italy,  includes  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  of  the  year  314;  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Nicea,  of  the  year  325 ;  a  fragment  of  Jerome's  commentary, 
written  in  ?90,  of  a  writing  of  Augustine  of  395 ;  a  passage 
from  the  Council  of  Orleans,  dating  552,  and  other  similar 
anachronisms.  There  are  phrases  ascribed  to  the  second 
century,  which  were  written  at  the  end  of  the  eighth. 

Moreover,  the  fictitious  Isodore  plays  a  scurvy  trick  on  these 
bishops  ;  for  he  makes  them  write — these  men  who  belonged 
nearly  to  the  age  of  Augustus — in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the 
ninth  century.  Several  of  them  quote,  as  in  the  case  of 
Clement,  from  Jerome's  version  of  the  Scriptures,  composed  long 
after  their  time.  When  these  prelates  speak  of  political 
matters  of  their  day,  they  employ  expressions  which  apply  to 
the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  not  to  the  Romans.  And  to 
give  a  specimen  of  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  impostor,  he 
makes  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  write  to  Bishop  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  in  tne  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  a  letter 
which  could  not  have  been  received  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  till  two  centuries  after  it  was  written. 

And  what  say  these  supposed  letters  ?  In  the  first  line  of 
the  first  epistle  (that  of  Clement)  we  read:  Simon  Petrus 
fundamentun  ^chsice  dejinitua,  &c., "  Simon  Peter  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  church."  "  The  priests,"  say  they,  "  are  the 
apples  of  God's  eve ;  they  are  subject  to  no  tribunal ;  and  God 
has  made  them  judges  over  all.     The  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
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head,  the  cope-stone  of  all  the  dxurches,  eajmt,  apex  omnium 
ecclesiarum.  She  constitutes  and  consecrates  all  the  lHsh<^; 
she  is  sole  judge  in  the  last  resort;  and  no  council  can  be 
formed  without  her  authority."  "  The  Church  of  Rome/'  says 
Anicetus, ''  is  the  hinge  of  all  the  churches ;  and  as  it  is  the  hinge 
that  makes  the  door  turn,  so  the  Lord  wills  that  all  the  chuichea 
should  be  governed,  should  turn  at  the  commandment  of  Borne. 
The  impostor,  who  is  not  deeply  versed  in  the  languages^  adds^ 
that "  Peter  has  been  called  Cephas,  that  is  to  say,  head,  Cephas^ 
id  est  caput,  in  order  to  be  the  chief  of  the  apoetolate."  Every- 
body knows  that  Cephas  does  not  mean  kead»  He  ev^i  at- 
tempts to  found  the  temporal  power  by  means  of  a  decree  of 
Melchiades,  bishop  at  Rome  firom  31 L  to  314,  and  makes  him 
say:  ''Constantino  has  abandcmed  the  imperial  see  whi<^ 
belonged  to  the  Roman  sovereign,  and  has  given  it  up  to  Peter 
and  his  successors."  Here  we  have  the  temporal  power  estab- 
lished from  312,  and  now  we Jiave  a  protest  against  its  exist- 
ence in  1870. 

The  theocratic  system  of  the  papacy  appeared,  therefore,  far 
the  first  time,  in  all  its  plentitude,  in  the  forged  decretals. 
That  clumsy  imposture  lasted  eight  centuries  before  it  was 
unmasked.  The  ignorance  of  these  times,  the  absence  of  all 
criticism,  and  the  spirit  of  these  dark  ages,  which  blew  in  thai 
direction,  secured  its  success.  The  result  of  this  combination 
exceeded  the  thought  of  its  originator ;  it  wrought  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  church.  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
recognise  that  there  followed  upon  it  what  is  called  a  reform — 
a  new  discipline.  This  new  discipline^  they  say,  was  certainly 
good ;  adopted  by  St  Nicolas  the  Qreat  in  865,  by  the  eighth 
(Ecumenical  Council  in  870,  confirmed  by  ^  Council  of 
Trent  in  1564,  it  has  become  for  nine  centuries  common  law 
in  the  Catholic  church.  They  have  the  honesty  to  add,  "  But 
the  ancient  discipline  was  good  likewise,  as  during  the  eight 
preceding  centuries  the  church  knew  nothing  better."  Nicolas 
L,  who  was  chosen  pope  in  858,  shortljr  after  the  fabrication  of 
these  notorious  falsehoods,  proposed,  m  £aot^  to  realise  in  his 
own  person  the  ideal  papacy  of  these  forged  decretals.  He 
quoted  from  them;  he  rested  up<m  them  his  hierarchical  claims; 
he  made  use  of  them  in  the  sJmii  of  Rothade,  bifihop  of  Obissons; 
he  called  them  "  decretals  so  numerous  and  so  w^gfat}^ — tct 
et  tamta  decretaUa — agaimt  which  no  one  could*  raise  ojqioei* 
tion."  These  miserable  papers  became  thenceforth  an  auUiority 
in  the  church.  Nicolas  was  the  first  veritable  pope;  and  it 
was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  East  separated  from  the  West 
He  was  the  first  crowned  pontifif,  and  this  placed  him  in  the 
rank  of  kings. 

The  two  centuries  following  were  times  of  darkness    When 
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the  papacy  grew  in  strength,  a  powerful  party,  supporting  itself 
OB  the  false  decretals,  wUch  had  then  become  old,  and  which, 
through  a  deep  night,  had  made  their  way  very  quietly,  strove 
to  form  all  Christendom,  peoples  and  kings,  into  a  sacerdotal 
monarchy,  having  tiie  pope  as  its  head.  This  was  the  work  to 
which  Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII.,  consecrated  his  pontificate. 
These  decretals  had  affirmed  that "  the  Romish  Church  had, 
by  a  singular  privilege,  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
gates  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  to  whomsoever  she  pleased."* 
"  Must  not  he,"  says  Hildebrand, "  upon  whose  will  depends 
the  salvation  or  condemnation  of  men,  be  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  t"  The  j^ope  was  judge  of  the  earth,  and  infallible  Judge. 
Infallibility  necessarily  linked  itself  with  sovereignty  m  tiie 
judgment  of  Gregory  VII.  Every  one  must  believe  what  he 
affirms. 

This  doctrine  was  at  one  time  maintained,  and  at  another 
time  disclaimed,  by  popes  and  doctors,  Bellarmine,  Baronius^ 
Pole,  Lainez,  Cajetan,  Pallavicini,  supported  it  in  the  16th 
century ;  and  "die  Jesuit  Perron,  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
theologian  of  our  epoch,  in  his  great  theological  work  says : 
"The  Roman  pontiff,  when  defining  officially  (eos  oathedHra) 
points  of  faith  and  manners,  is  infeJlible ;  and  his  dogmatic 
decrees,  even  before  they  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
chv/rch,  are  unalterable."  Such  is  the  doctrine  taught  at 
Rome,  in  the  Roman  college,  f  But  we  hasten  to  remark  that 
this  dogma  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  impugned,  not  by 
us  only,  but  by  eminent  doctors  and  bishops  of  Catholicism,  so 
that,  so  far  from  presenting  ourselves  to  you  in  the  light  of 
narrow  controvertists,  we  are  in  harmony  on  this  point  with  all 
that  is  most  intelligent  and  Christian  among  Catholics.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  differ  from  these  men  in  many  other 
respects. 

And  who,  then,  discovered  the  fraud  of  which  the  popes  took 
such  good  advantage,  to  establish  their  supremacy  and  infalli^ 
Wlity?  The  celebrated  Hincmar  seems  to  have  strongly 
suspected  it ;  but  fimling  it  useful  to  him  in  some  respects  he 
ss^d  nothing  about  it.  Hardly  do  we  find,  after  him,  more 
than  one  or  two  authors  who  expressed  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. Calvin,  whose  sagacity  was  so  penetrating  and  so  sure, 
unveiled  the  imposture,  and  his  powerful  pen  pointed  to  the 
source  fr<mi  which  it  came.  In  his  "Institution,"  he  sajrs: 
'^lliere  k  almost  no  man,  possessed  of  the  least  understandrng 
6r  information,  who  might  not  see  that  these  episties  are 

*  ''Singalari  privilegis  aperire  et  claudere  jandas  regni  celestis,  quibus 
Tolnerit." — BlondeVa  Preudo-ItHdoruSf  p.  457. 
t  Perron,  FrtkcUcam  Thmiogka,  torn,  poster,  p.  1020.    Paris,  1842. 
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generally  so  silly  and  ridiculous,  that  it  is  eagr  to  judge,  at 
first  sight,  from  what  shop  they  proceeded."  The  Frotestant 
divines  of  Magdeburg,  at  a  later  period,  demonstrated  the 
trick  with  great  learning  and  good  sense.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, the  Jesuits,  and  the  Spaniard  Torrfes  in  particular,  came 
forward,  and  asserted  with  all  their  might  the  authenticity  of 
the  writings  of  the  pretended  Isodore.  The  French  Protestant 
theologian,  Blondel,  exposed  and  definitively  proved  the  im- 
postura 

In  our  day  no  one  would  venture  to  deny  the  fact ;  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  To  do  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
divines  of  more  recent  times,  they  also  have  admitted  the  fraud. 
Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1789  concurred  in  this  avowal ;  and,  lately, 
the  Jesuits  of  Paris  have  granted  it  "  A  lie,"  they  say,  "  is 
still  an  evil,  even  when  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it  aim 
at  what  is  good."  *'  Never,"  they  add,  "  can  we  yield  to  it  ; 
never  was  falsehood  so  audacious,  so  impoiiant,  ao  persever- 
ing ;  a'iid,  let  us  add,  for  ages  so  triuumphanL"  "  Yes,  the 
imposture,"  they  proceed, "  has  gained  its  end  :  it  has  changed 
the  discipline,  as  it  designed,  but  it  has  not  arrested  the 
general  declension.  God  never  blesses  imposture.  The  false 
decretals  have  produced  nothing  but  evil."  We  are  quite  of 
this  opinion ;  and  this  is  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  we  find 
ourselves  agreeing  with  these  gentlemen.  We  may  observe, 
however,  and  equity  requires  it,  that  the  evil  which  they  point 
at  is  "  to  have  furnished  weapons  to  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  J* 
Doubtless  the  counterfeit  decretals  furnish  a  weighty  argument 
to  Protestants — an  invincible  weapon  against  the  system  which 
they  introduced.  But  ought  it  not  to  prove  the  same  to  all 
serious  Catholics  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  imposture  has  been  acknowledged. 
The  mould  has  been  broken  up,  but  the  image  has  been  cast 
It  has  subsisted,  and  it  subsists;  it  is  paraded  to  this  day.  The 
Papacy,  such  as  it  has  been,  such  as  it  exists,  is  the  work  of  a 
fraud,  a  pious  fraud.  It  is  owing  to  other  causes,  doubtless, 
but  this  is  the  main  one  All  fraud  is  impious,  and  in  no  case 
pious.  It  is  a  crime,  indeed,  to  support  the  truth  by  a  lie ;  but 
what  shall  be  said  when  the  doctrine  which  is  sustained  by  a 
lie,  is  not  the  truth,  but  is  itself  a  lie  ? 

The  system  of  Infallibility  having  been  gradually  constructed, 
we  now  see  the  work  completed  at  Rome.  The  Council  must 
proceed  to  crown  the  edifice.  They  are  not  agreed,  it  is  true 
Dissent,  disunion,  are  the  first  things  that  strike  us  in  this 
assemblage  of  the  pretended  church  of  unity.  Some  say  that  it 
is  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  the  Church  and  the  Pope  who  lure 
infallible.  The  difference  may  be  of  importance  to  them,  it  is 
of  no  importance  for  us.     We  acknowledge  nothing  as  infallible 
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but  the  Word  of  God.  All  fallible  infallibilities  must  be  re- 
jected. At  all  events,  if  the  Pope,  whom  they  call  the  vice- 
gerent of  God,  is  not  infallible,  no  other  person  either  is  or 
can  be  such. 

Now,  has  the  Pope  been,  or  is  he  still,  infallible?  Such  is  the 
great  question  which  remains  to  be  solved. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  these  have  been 
brought  out  by  ancient  manuscripts  discovered  in  our  day  in 
an  old  monastery  in  the  East,  and  which  are  at  once  most 
authentic  and  most  important.  There  lived  at  Rome,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  a  slave 
named  Callistus,  a  clever  genius,  enterprising  but  devoid  of 
morality;  "a  man"  says  Hippolytus,  "ingenious  in  evil  and  an 
adept  at  deception.'*  He  belonged  to  a  Christian  called  Car- 
pophorus,  who,  at  this  time,  had  confided  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  a  bank.  Callistus  embezzled  considerable  sums;  this 
crime,  we  know,  is  not  new.  The  faithless  steward  having  been 
discovered,  was  transported  to  Sardinia.  He  was  recalled  to 
Rome  through  the  influence  of  Marcia,  the  mistress  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus.  Zephirinus,  bishop  of  that  city,  a  man 
of  little  energy,  took  Callistus  as  his  coadjutor,  who  succeeded 
him  in  219.  The  Unitarians  were  then  exerting  themselves  in 
the  Church,  and  particularly  at  Rome.  Callistus,  from  the  time 
of  Zephirinus,  had  protected  one  of  that  sect,  named  Noetus, 
and  one  day,  having  a  dispute  with  Hippolytus,  that  pious, 
wise  and  orthodox  bishop  of  the  port  of  Rome,  near  Ostia, 
who  maintained  the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  old  slave  said 
to  him,  "Thou  art  a  Ditheist;  you  have  two  Gods."  Callistus, 
having  become  bishop  of  Rome,  thus  expressed  the  Unitarian 
doctrine.  "The  man  whom  we  see  is  the  Son,  the  Spirit  which 
dwells  in  the  Son  is  the  Father."  Hippolytus  adds, "  sometimes 
he  falls  into  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  and  at  another  time  he 
dc>es  not  scruple  to  throw  himself  into  that  of  Theodotus." 
These  were  the  two  leaders  of  Unitarianism  in  the  third 
century ;  and  Theodotus  was  of  the  lowest  type.  The  behaviour 
of  the  pontiflf  was  not  better  than  his  doctrine.  Ho  received 
as  bishops  the  most  disreputable  characters,  and  when  charged 
with  this,  he  replied,  "Were  there  not  unclean  beasts  in  the 
ark?"  He  sanctioned  certain  liaisons,  of  which  it  is  better 
not  to  speak.  Indeed,  Hippoljjtus  calls  him  the  corrwfier  ofhia 
times,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  ^morals.  His  followers  were 
called  Callistians.  Such  a  man  deserved  to  be  deprived  of  the 
smallest  curacy  in  tho  meanest  village.  And  he,  forsooth, 
must  be  the  Holy  Father,  the  Father  of  the  faithful  Shall 
we  not  rather  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a  juggler, 

*' And  worthy,  in  truth,  of  the  priesthood  of  .BojaL" 
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And  yet  this  miserable  man,  a  heretic,  a  ringleader  of  hefetics^ 
must  have  been  infallible ! 

If  still  ignorant  of  these  facts  at  Borne,  is  the  Coondl  not 
aware  that,  in  the  great  Arian  controversy,  Liberius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  having  at  first  proposed  orthodoxy,  and  been 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  see  by  the  Arians,  bvit  wishing  to 
regain  it,  actually  submitted  to  heterodoK  formulas,  the  semi- 
Arian  confession  of  Sirmisch,  approved  of  the  condemnation  of 
Athanasius,  induced  the  other  Italian  bishops  to  aign  the  Ariitti 
confession  of  Remini,  and  was  pronounced  a  heretic  at  Borne 
itself?  Don't  they  know  that  Hilary,  the  pious  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
filled  with  giief,  exclaimed:  "Anathema  to  thee,  O  Liberius!  A 
second  time.  Anathema;  and  a  third  time,  thou  prevaricator!" 
Anathema  tibi,  Liberi.  The  Pope  liberius,  was  he  then 
infallible? 

Does  not  the  Council  know  that,  in  the  great  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, the  pontifical  throne  being  then  occupied  by  Zosimus, 
a  man  of  no  depth  of  mind,  and  little  Christian  knowledge* 
CelestiuH,  an  ingenious  advocate,  who  had  embraced  the  ideas  of 
Pelagius,  and  had  more  lenming  than  Zosimus,  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  induced  him  to  depart  from  the  faith,  and  made 
him  put  white  for  black,  and  black  for  white?  Do  they  not 
know  that  Zosimus,  not  in  a  passing  way,  but  in  two  epistles, 
well  conned,  and  official,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  North 
Africa,  declared  himself  for  the  views  of  Pelagius,  which  over- 
turned all  Christianity  to  its  foundaticm?  that,  speaking  of 
Pelagius  and  his  followers,  he  wrote :  '*  I  cannot  restrain  my 
tears,  when  I  think  that  men  so  complete  in  the  faath  shonid 
be  charged  with  heresy;  they  condemn  what  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, they  approve  what  ought  to  be  approved?"  The 
African  bishops  protested  in  the  Council  of  Carthage  against 
the  decisions  of  Zosimus.  The  Boman  bishop  then  changed  his 
mind,  and  condemned  those  whose  cause  he  had  supported  by 
his  writings  and  by  his  tears,*^Pelagius,  Celestius,  and  their 
tenets.     Was  Zosimus  then  infallible  ? 

Does  not  the  Council  know  the  scandal  which  Honoring 
bishop  of  Rome  in  the  seventh  century,  gave  to  the  whole 
church  by  his  errors?  There  were  certain  doctora,  as  there  are 
still,  who  acknowledge  only  one  nature  in  Christ;  it  was  not^ 
as  with  some  in  our  day,  the  human  nature;  it  was,  oo  the 
contrary,  the  divine  nature  only  (the  Monophysites) ;  imd  there 
were  others,  who,  like  them,  admitted  in  Christ  only  one  will  (the 
Monothelites).  Honorius,  bishop  of  Rome,  having  declared 
in  the  famous  letters,  for  this  latter  opinion,  the  (£cumeni<^ 
Council  of  680  pronounced  his  condemnation  in  these  words, 
"We  anathematise  thee,  Honorius,  who  hast  been  Pope  of 
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ancient  Borne.*  And  one  of  his  successors,  Leo  II,  bishop  of 
Rome  in  682,  says,  "We  anathematise  thee,  Honorius,  who 
didst  attempt  to  overthrow  the  apostolic  chuTch  by  profane 
treachery."  The  following  popes  pronounced  from  that  time 
against  that  Pope  the  same  anathemas,  at  the  time  of  their 
entbronisation.  Condemned  by  the  Councils,  and  condemned  by 
the  Popes,  was  Honorius  infallible?  If  he  was  so,  then  Leo  II. 
and  his  successors  were  not  so.  It  is  evident,  the  Iniallibles 
say  at  Rome  sometimes.  Yes,  and  at  other  time^  No;  and  we 
may  exclaim  with  the  poet : 

"Oh  1  Oh  I  of  the  tw<v  which  is  truth,  which  is  fiction  ? 
This  talk,  in  the  first  place,  is  sheer  contradiction.'* 

Let  us  proceed  to  another  Pope,  and  to  scenes  still  more 
extraordinary.  It  is  well  known  that  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto, 
having  been  banished  by  Pope  John  VIIL,  who  belonged  to 
another  party,  was  reponed  in  his  see  by  Martin  11.,  who  was 
opposed  to  John  VIII;  that  thereafter,  in  the  year  891,  the 
good  opinion  entertained  of  Formosus  and  of  his  capacity,  led 
to  his  nomination  as  bishop  of  Rome.  Now,  is  the  Council 
igiK»rant  of  the  fact  that  this  Pope,  having  been  replaced  five 
years  afterwards  by  Stephen  VII.,  who  was  of  the  opposite 
party,  the  new  pontiff,  full  of  rage,  ordered  the  body  of  For- 
mosus to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave,  made  it  be  dressed  up  in  the 
pontifical  robes,  and  having  placed  it  on  the  papal  throne,  held 
upon  hiin  a  judicial  trial?  "Bishop  of  Porto,"  said  he,  "how 
came  you  to  aJlowyourself  to  assume  the  universal  see  of  Rome  V 
The  corpse,  naturally,  made  no  reply;  but  a  deacon  whom  the 
new  Pope  had  assigned  him  as  advocate,  defended  him  very 
poorly.  Accordingly,  Pope  Stephen  ordered  the  body  of  For- 
mosus to  be  stripped  of  its  vestments,  caused  his  three  fingers, 
with  which  he  had  pronounced  the  benediction,  to  be  cut  off, 
and  threw  the  body  into  the  Tiber.  The  Popes  Romanus, 
Theodore  II.,  and  John  IX.,  re-established  the  memory  of 
Formosus;  but  Sergius  IIL  who  succeeded,  erased  him  once 
more  from  the  ranks  of  the  pontifife.  Thus,  Formosus  was  not 
infallible  for  Stephenr-^-Stephen  was  not  infallible  in  the  eyes 
of  Bomanus,  Theodore^  or  John-^Theodore,  John,  and  Romanus 
were  not  infallible  in  the  judgment  of  Sergiua  Truly,  in  the 
matter  of  infallibility,  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  upon  whose  head 
to  place  it: 

The  more  that  my  mind  reflects  on  its  history. 
The  leas  oaii  I  sorre  the  incredible  mystery. 

Tc  fililsh  the  list  of  fallible  popes,  I  must  omit  a  great  many 


*  The  name  of  Pope  wm  then  given  to  the  bishops  generaUy. 
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of  them.  Pope  Vigilius  defends  and  condemns  Monophycum 
time  about  Gregory  the  Great,  solemnly  dedarea  tlit  who- 
ever would  be  called  vaiivereal  hishopy  ia  the  precursor  of 
Antichrist ;  while  Gregory  YII*  assecta  this  title  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Eoman  bishop.  Pope  Pascal  II.,  dedared  a 
heretic  by  a  council^  hims^  admits  the  propriety  of  this  oon- 
demnation ;  that  ia  to  say^  his  non-infaUibUity  acknowledges 
that  he  ought  to  be  stripped  (^  the  pontificate  aiid  rmg^ 
the  miti^e — ek  metram  depoeuii.  He  is  the  sacoe  pope  who 
condemned  the  famous  Pet^r  Lombard^  and  who  again  pro- 
nounced him  orthodox.  John  XXII.  and  Nicolas  IV.  c<m- 
tradict  themselves,  the  one  holding  that  our  Lord  and  hit 
apostles  possessed  property,  and  the  other  denying  it  For  s 
long  time  Christendom  had  two  popes,  one  at  Rome,  the  oUier 
at  Avignon,  each  with  his  counieil  and  a  oertaiBL  number  id 
adherents :  Where  was  in£Edlibility  ?  Urban  VIII.,  in  1633, 
condemned  Galileo,  and  sent  him  to  prison;  and  yeUonce 
that  time,  th^re  have  been  popes  who  believed  and  said  widi 
Galileo,  "  The  earth  revolves  and  we  along  with  it"  Qeaient 
XIY.,  in  1773,  denounced  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  as  scandalous 
— and  evidently  opposed  to  good  morab ;  and  in  1814,  Piuys  VIL 
restored  them,  saying  he  would  be  guilty  in  Grod's  sight  if  he 
refused  their  help,  the  help  which  Pope  Ganganelli  had 
declared  scandalous  and  immoral.  If  the  present  pope  was  to 
proclaim  papal  infallibility,  several  other  popes  having  r^eeted 
it,  the  first  effect  of  his  decree  would  be  to  prove  that  all^Mie 
pontiffs  have  not  been  infallible. 


'*  Frightful  chaos  of  error  and  disorder 


»»• 


Once  more  only,  two  examples,  gentlemen,  of  a  peculiar 
character.  In  1 546,  the  Council  of  Trent  having  }Ht))iihated  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures,  though  in  the  most  correct  manner 
possible,  Siztus  V.,  who  had  some  taste  for  learning,  under^ 
took,  in  1590,  to  give  the  most  correct  edition  possible.  H« 
wished  to  revise  the  proofs,  and  correct  them  with  his  own 
hand;  Nostra  nosipie  VMtnu  eorresoumna.  He  then  pub* 
lished  it,  placing  at  the  head  of  it  the  bull,  JBtemuB  *B^S 
in  which,  sure  of  his  infallibility,  he  declares,  that  in  nofotinfl 
edition  should  the  least  particle  be  altered,  eHam  minimM' 
aUqua  particula  mutata,  addUa  vd  detrackL  In  short,  '^'^^ 
pronounced  the  major  excommunication  against  those 
shoidd  make  any  change,  and  even  invoked  the  secohr  ; 
auxilio  bracckU  secularis,  to  protect  his  cheridied  edii 
Now,  this  edition,  "  the  most  correct  possibly"  was  found 
of  faults ;  a  book  was  published  on  the  subject  Bdlanmn^ 
says  (in  VUa),  That  there  were  a  great  many  alterati<ms  witboal 
^ood  foundation,  pervmlta  perperam  mutatck    Qregwy  HV. 
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successor  to  Sixtus  V.,  to  save  the  honour  of  this  pontiff, 
promptly  suppressed  all  the  copies  of  the  papal  edition.  And 
Clement  VIII.,  aided  by  Bellarmine,  substituted  a  new  edition 
of  it,  attempting,  in  spite  of  the  diflfer^ice  of  the  two,  to  make 
it  appear  the  same  with  the  first.  This  was  a  sad  fall,  and  a 
cruel  affi-ont  for  the  infallible  interpreter  of  Scripture  I 

Take  another  example.  The  reigning  pope  was  desirous  to 
confer  the  golden  rose  on  the  most  virtuous  of  crowned  heads. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  case  to  decide.  But  the  pope 
is  infalHble.      He  did  not  hesitate  tiierefore,  and  he  sent 

the  golden  rose  to I  pause I  shall  name 

nob(3y.  A  great  people,  justly  indignant,  have  disagreed 
with  the  pope;  and  loud  and  dread  £»  been  that  people** 
protest 

And  has  not  this  same  pontiff,  so  convinced  of  his  infalli- 
bility, contradicted  his  predecessora  1  does  he  not  contradict 
himself  by  the  convocation  of  the  Council  which  should  pro- 
claim it,  and  that  on  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  present  time  ?  The  cooncib  have  always  reckoned  among 
their  members  the  representatives  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 
Constantine  was  at  Niece,  and  Sigismund  at  Constance. 
Pius  IX.,  thus  faithful  to  his  traditions,  condemned  in  1864, 
in  his  syllabus,  the  proposition  so  common  in  our  day,  that 
"  the  State  ought  to  oe  separated  from  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  from  the  State."  StaiuB  et  tcdesia  et  eccleeia  a  statu 
debet  eeparari:  And  now,  even  before  the  Council  was  con- 
voked, the  pope  does  what  he  condemned.  At  Rome,  at  this 
very  moment,  in  that  assembly  which  they  regard  as  so  im- 

S)rtant,  the  Church  is  separated  by  the  pope  from  the  State, 
either  "the  most  faithful"  king,  nor  "the  most  Cathdic," 
nor  "  the  most  Christian  "  king,  the  eldest  son  of  the  church, 
are  invited  to  be  present.    The  Council  has  inaugurated  the 

{)rinciple  of  separation.  The  kings  and  the  people  will  not 
ikely  forget  the  lesson. 

But,  they  tell  us,  you  don't  comprehend  the  matier.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  popes  are  never  deceived;  infallibility 
belongs  to  them  only,  when  they  teach  the  Church  universal 
ex  cathedra.  Unquestionably,  we  must  distinguish  in  the  case 
of  ]>opes,  as  in  that  of  others,  between  words  spoken  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  and  dedarations  made  at  leisure  and 
after  reflection.  But  surely,  the  Arian  declaration  of  Liberius, 
the  Pelican  epistle  of  Zosimus,  were  premeditated  and  official 
acts.  If,  without  compromising  themselves,  they  could  pass 
those  acts,  the  same  would  have  been  allowable  to  all  popes — 
to  Pius  IX.,  for  example — ^like  them,  to  send  letters,  or  to  pro- 
fess himself  before  a  council,  an  Arian  or  a  Pelagian. 

Gentlemen,  learned  and  wise  men  in  the  Roman  Church 
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have  not  recourse  to  such  subterfuges.  On  the  contrary,  what 
they  say  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

Maret,  bishop  of  Sura,  a  member  of  the  present  Council,  thus 
expresses  himself  in  his  last  work  c^ut  Honorius.  "  llie 
council,  which  opened  at  Gcmstantinople  in  680,  says,  'We 
deem  it  our  duty  to  expel  from  the  Church,  and  anath€inati9e 
Honorius,  late  pope ;  because  we  have  found,  in  his  letter  to 
Sergius,  that,  in  the  whole  tenour  of  his  (pinions,  he  foUows 
Und  confirms  the  impious  dogmas  of  that  person.'  At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  session,  his  writings  were  thrown  into 
the  fire,  et  combusta  eunt" 

"  The  condemnation  of  Honorius  was  renewed  by  the  seventh 
and  eighth  general  oouncils,  and  the  popes  condemned  him 
expressly  and  by  name,  along  with  all  the  other  heretica 

"  These  certainly,"  continues  the  learned  doctor,  "  are  very 
embarrassing  facts  for  the  theory  of  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  absolute  in- 
fallibility, necessarily  connected  with  the  former.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  facts  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  with 
formidable  authority.  A  pope  whose  doctrine  and  person  are 
condemned  by  three  general  oouncils,  as  well  as  by  his  suc- 
cessors, clearly  possessed  neither  absolute  sovereignty  nor 
absolute  infallibility.*' 

We  could  hardly,  gentlemen,  express  ourselves  with  more 
force  than  this  learned  and  venerable  bishop. 

And  are  there  not  other  kinds  of  fallibilities  at  Borne  ? 

If,  like  the  fathers  of  Trent  in  the  sixteentJi  century,  those 
of  Rome  in  the  nineteenth,  condemn  the  doctrines  of  evan- 
gelical religion  which  are  opposed  to  them,  propping  tiiem- 
selves  upon  their  infallibility,  we,  for  our  part,  will  reply  by 
resting  upon  the  rock,  which  is  Christ,  and  by  oppo^ng  to  Aeir 
darts,  the  shield  of  faith  and  the  Word  of  Gfod. 

Some  perhaps,  will  give  up  this  papal  infallibility,  and  will 
say,  as  many  have  done  at  differ^it  times,  that  infodlibility 
resides  in  general  councils.  No,  not  more  there  than  with  the 
popes,  for  these  councils  contradict  each  oAer.  One  council 
decides  that  the  pope  has  a  certain  knowledge  of  questions  of 
right  and  of  fact ;  another  declares  that  the  popes  may  be 
mistaken.  "  I  fly  from  the  assembly  of  bishops,"  says  Gr^oiy 
Nazienzen ;  "  I  have  never  seen  one  which  ended  weU." 

Will  they  tell  us,  then,  that  it  is  the  union  of  councils  and 
popes  which  constitutes  infallibility  ?  But  councils  have  oon- 
tradicted  each  other ;  popes  have  contradicted  councils ;  coun- 
cils, acknowledged  by  popes,  have  contrswiicted  popes.  Th»« 
have  been  frequent  strifes  between  pope  and  counciL  The 
Coimcil  of  Constance  condemned  John  XXIIL ;  the  Oouncii  of 
Basle  contended  with  Eugene  lY.    Popes  condemn  pcqpes; 
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councils  ooudeum  them  all ;  00  that  Borne  may  well  say  with 
Comeille,  "  My  mind  in  wild  disorder  opposes  itsell" 

And  let  us  suppose  the  most  perfect  agreement,  what 
happens  ?  The  pope  alone  is  not  infallible,  says  one  party ; 
the  councils  alone  are  not  infallible,  says  another.  What  will 
you  make,  then,  of  popes  and  councils  ?  By  combining  two 
fallible  parties,  we  cannot  make  one  infallible.  Zero  plus 
zero,  is  still  only  zero. 

We  have  ^oken  of  the  infallibility  of  the  popes  as  to  matters 
of  faith ;  we  have  said  nothing  yet  as  to  matters  of  morals,  as 
this  is  a  mixed  assemblv,  and  there  may  be  things  not  jMroper 
to  speak  about.  Besiaes,  Catholics  in  general  acknowleage 
liie  peccability  and  sins  of  the  popes,  maintaining  that  these 
do  not  aflfect  their  infallibility.  We  cannot  well  understand 
how  men  devoid  of  morality  can  be  the  organs  of  the  Deity ; 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  separate  faith  and  life.  Monsters  of 
impurity,  avaricious  wretches,  poisoners,  have  occupied  the 
papal  see.  A  learned  bishop  (Maret  of  the  General  Council) 
expresses  himself  with  holy  indignation  in  reference  to  the 
frightful  enormities  of  the  teuth  century.  This  epoch  deserves 
to  be  designated  under  the  title  of  the  Pomocvacy  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  government  of  prostitutes,  for  Theodora,  Marozia,  and 
other  ladies  of  rank  at  that  time,  placed  on  the  pontifical 
throne  their  paramours  and  their  sons,  who  were  no  better 
than  themselves.  Who  knows  not  about  that  Borgia,  Alexander 
VI.,  who  was  pope  only  a  short  time  before  the  Reformation, 
aad  who  ended  a  life  of  profligacy  and  intrigue  by  drinking, 
through  mistake,  a  cup  of  poison  which  his  son,  Cesar,  had 
prepared  for  the  cardinals  1  That  men  who  would  be  rejected 
by  the  loosest  society,  who  deserved  to  be  given  up  to  public 
vengeance,  should  be  the  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ  I — 
blasphemy !  But,  I  repeat,  we  do  not  enter  upon  this  subject; 
we  have  enough  to  say  about  the  infallibility,  the  debates 
which  it  has  occasioned,  and  which  it  will  yet  occasion ;  debates 
so  keen,  so  violent  even,  that  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Orleans, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Univera,  exclaims,  "You  perpetuate,  you 
eternise  among  us  the  frightful  misunderstandings  which  devour 
us."  Frigihtfvl  and  devouring;  what  expressions  to  come 
from  a  church  which  derives  its  glory  from  its  unity  and 
infallibility  I 

What,  then,  ought  the  fathers  of  the  council  to  do  ?  Their 
chief  has  given  us  an  advice  to  re-unite  ourselves  to  him; 
let  them  permit  us  to  give  them  ours  in  return.  There  are  some 
among  them,  we  trust,  who  heartily  desire  to  honour  "  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ";  but  are  they 
ready,  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  to  abandon  himian  fallibilities, 
traditions  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  pomps  by  which 
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they  are  surrounded  ?  Can  they  follow  the  example  of  Him 
who  humbled  himself  from  the  highest  glory  to  become  a 
servant  ?  The  essential  point  at  all  times,  and  more  especially 
in  our  times,  for  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  to  aim  at,  is  to  be 
true  "  pastors  of  the  flock  of  God,  feeding  it,"  says  St  Peter, 
"  not  by  constraint,  not  as  lords  over  it,  but  willingly,  and  as  en- 
samples  to  the  flock."  This  is  not  the  time  to  please  ourselves. 
"  The  present  hour,"  says  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
them,  "  is  it  not  already  pregnant  with  numerous  and  fearfm 
perils?" 

It  is  difficult,  gentlemen,  to  say  what  is  the  first  thing  the 
Council  ought  to  do.  Allow  me,  however,  to  tell  you  an  anec- 
dote which  may  help  to  put  us  on  the  right  track ;  let  me  tell 

ou  what  I  witnessed  at  Rome,  the  seat  of  this  present  Council. 

t  appears  to  me  (I  may  be  wrong  perhaps)  that  we  should,  in 
a  conference  like  this,  alleviate  a  little  the  seriousness  of  philo- 
sophical or  theological  subjects  by  a  sprinkling  of  facts.  What 
I  am  about  to  relate  concerns  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
who  was  during  his  lifetime  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
age. 

I  was  at  Rome  in  October  1848.  Gregory  XVI.,  prede- 
cessor of  Pius  IX.,  who  occupied  the  papal  throne,  was  from 
his  installation  decidedly  opposed  to  these  modem  times ;  he 
had  even  interdicted  railways.  But  he  had  done  more;  and 
thousands  of  persons  had  been  thrown  into  prison.  Shortly 
after,  he  published  a  famous  Brief  against  Bible  societies  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  This  was  not  very  necessary  at 
Rome ;  if  you  searched  through  all  the  booksellers'  shops,  you 
could  not  find  a  single  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Itatian. 
The  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  is  not  to  be  found  at  Rome 
Certainly  it  is  a  long  time  since  Bossuet  could  say,  that  Rome 
was  prouder  of  a  letter  of  St  Paid*s  than  of  all  her  triumphs. 
The  Komans  do  not  read  in  their  mother  tongue  the  epistle 
which  St  Paul  addressed  to  their  ancestors.  It  is  read  by 
thousands,  by  millions,  in  the  Swiss  valleys  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  and  of  the  Rhine,  upon  those  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
highlands  and  lowlands  of  Scotland,  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  and  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  a  thousand  other  places ;  but 
it  is  not  read,  strange  to  say,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to 
which  St  Paul  sent  it  Gregory  XVI.,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
postscript,  at  the  same  time  condemned  the  "  History  of  tiie 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century."  Although  I  regarded  this 
condemnation  as  an  honour,  I  did  not,  however,  beg  the  favour 
of  kissing  the  Pope's  slipper,  and  made  few  visits  during  my 
stay.  I  contented  myself  with  a  view  of  the  seven  mountains 
and  their  ruins.  Still  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  by  leaving 
Rome  without  seeing  a  genuine  Ultramontane.    A  celebrated 
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French  ecclesiastic,  the  Abb^  Gerbet,  was  then  at  the  court  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  and  was  more  lately  at  that  of  Pius  IX.  He 
had  at  first  followed  the  liberal  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  M.  de  Montalembert ;  then,  Rome  having  condemned 
these  opinions,  he  had  adhered  to  the  Pope,  and  had  harmon- 
ised his  old  and  new  opinions  by  maintaming  a  strange  idea, 
that  to  submit  one's-self  to  an  absolute  master  is  the  best 
means  of  attaining  liberty.  We  are  informed  that  the  prime 
mover  of  the  Syllabus, — a  document,  in  fact,  ready  long  before 
its  publication, — M.  Gerbet,  afterwards  left  Rome  to  occupy 
the  see  of  Montpelier,  where  he  died.  A  letter  of  introduction 
from  a  friend  procured  me  access  to  him.  Gerbet  was  at  that 
time  studying  the  pretended  monuments  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  and  other  memorials  of  primitive  times,  at  Roma  Of 
these  he  spoke  to  me  enthusiastically.  I  told  him  I  knew  of 
other  remains  of  the  apostles  much  finer,  much  more  edifying, 
and  above  all,  more  authentic  than  those  of  which  he  spoke 
"What  are  these  1"  cried  he.  He  seemed  to  expect  that  I 
was  about  to  present  him  with  some  archaeological  treasure. 
"  Their  letters,"  I  replied ;  "  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John.  While  the  old  waUs  they  in- 
habited can  barely  satisfy  curiosity,  their  divine  writings  give 
light,  salvation,  and  peace  to  the  soul."  "  We  have  these  be- 
sides," he  said.  "  Yes,  m  Latin,  in  the  booksellers'  shops ;  but  are 
they  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  people  ?"  Our  conversation 
lasted  a  good  while ;  you  can  easily  imagine  its  tenour ;  and  I 
need  not  add,  that  our  interview  was  quite  courteous.  On 
rising  to  take  my  leave,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  may  I  venture  to  ask 
where  you  come  from  ? "  "  From  Geneva,"  I  replied.  "  Geneva ! " 
he  exclaimed,  drawing  himself  a  step  back.  It  struck  me  that 
at  Rome  they  have  still  some  recollections  of  Geneva.  The 
Abb^  soon  recovered  himself;  and  as  he  kindly  accompanied 
me  to  the  door,  I  said,  "  I  am  a  Protestant,  sir."  "  So  I  could 
perceive,"  he  replied.     I  left  Rome  next  morning. 

Gentlemen,  the  gates  of  Rome  are  still  closed  against  the 
gospel.  Does  not  this  indicate  the  language  which  we  are 
caUed  upon  to  address  to  the  Council  ? 

Patriarchs,  bishops,  and  doctors,  shall  we  say,  begin,  if  you 
would  have  a  solid  work,  at  the  right  place.  The  Council  of 
Trent  laid  it  down,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  duty  to  embrace 
tradition  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  equal  respect.  Boldly 
place  the  Scriptures  above  all  human  traditions.  Devoutly 
place  the  Word  of  God,  which  alone  is  infallible,  in  your  midst. 
Speak,  write,  and  guide  yourselves  by  it.  The  Catholic  Chris- 
tians of  Port-Royal,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  wrote  these 
beautiful  and  touching  words:  "To  interdict  Christians  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  especially  of  the  Gkwpels,  is  to  shut  out 
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from  the  light  the  children  of  light,  and  to  plaoe  them  unddr  a 
kind  of  excommunication."  The  Pope  launched  agaiiuit  them 
the  ball  Unigenitua,  and  named  that  fine  declaration  "falae, 
captious,  and  impious/'  Bishops  of  the  nineteenth  century  1 
retract  that  denunciation.  Restore  to  Christians  that  W(»d 
which  God  in  his  goodness  hae  given  to  them,  in  order  that 
they,  as  the  apostle  has  said,  '^  through  patience  a^d  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures,  may  have  hope."  Never  shall  we  seter  ourselves 
from  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  possesa  them ;  and  we 
shall  guard  them.  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Matthew,  still  discbaige 
their  function  in  the  flock  of  Christy  and  must  discharge  it  to 
the  end.  They  still  preach  unto  us  the  remission  of  sina 
They  still  demand  conversion  in  the  name  of  their  Master. 
They  give  witness  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Savtooc 
They  issue  instructions  to  ministers  and  nussionariee.  Nobody 
has  a  right  to  take  their  plaoe.  TertulUan,  called  the  Boasuet 
of  Africa,  in  the  second  century,  aaid.  of  these  men  of  God, 
**  When  their  authentic  letters  are  read,  they  make  their  voioe 
to  be  heard,  sonantea  vocem.  They  make  us  see  their  faces, 
repreaentardes  fadem.  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  did  not  live 
very  far  from  the  second  and  thind  century ;  they  are  not  fer 
from  ourselves.  Any  one,  even  the  humblest  of  ua,  may  pass 
hours  with  them  in  his  chamber "  (TertuL,  JM  Prosoriptiane, 
31,  36).  What  wfus  spoken  at  Carthage,  we  tipw  repeat  at 
Geneva.  Fathers  of  the  Counoil,  do  not  cast  these  great  4oetoa 
into  the  background,  and  do  not  dismiss  them  from  the  cbmdb 
by  ascribing  authority  to  modern  masters-  We  wish  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  decretals,  your  canons,  your  enoydicals ; 
we  would  adhere  to  the  divine  Scriptures.    Why  give  as  a 

Eale  fictitious  substitute  for  St  Peter,  when  we  have  St  Peter 
imself  ?  The  apostles  who  were  always  with  Jesus  fiom  the 
beginning,  knew  perfectly  well  his  acts,  his  wards,  his  doc£riiie& 
The  Spirit  of  God,  the  Creator  Spirit,  who  animated  the  fi^ 
Christian  society,  shewed  his  presence  and  powar  in  these  men 
of  God  whom  he  had  chosen  to  spread  the  kaowledge  of  his 
name.  God,  willing  that  the  apostolic  teachingshould  descend 
in  its  purity  to  future  generations,  hits  not  allowed  error  ta 
creep  into  their  writings.  He  speaks  there  himself  with  a  power 
all-divina  "  Holy  men  of  God  have  spoken,"  says  St  Peter, 
"  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  All  Soriptnre,* 
says  St  Paul,  "  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  And-  8$kk 
Jesus  himself  to  the  Father,  '*  Thy  word  is  ttuth."  Giv^ 
up,  then,  your  fallible  infallibilities,  and  render  to  the  Wo«d 
of  God  the  honour  due  to  it.  Put  not  the  divine  lamp  under 
a  bushel,  but  on  the  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  light  to  all 
in  the  house,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  world. 
And  now,  bishops  and  doctors,  permit  ua  to  put  another 
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question.  When  a  king  dies  or  disappears,  and  there  is  none 
to  take  his  jiace,  a  regent  is  named.  You  have  done  the 
same;  you  have  named  a  vice^god  to  reign  in  the  place  of 
Jesus  Qirist  And  who  told  you,  pray,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
dead  ?  **  Fear  not/*  says  he,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  • 
dead,  and  behold  I  am  edive  for  evermore."  The  father  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  since  without  him  it  cannot  exist.  So 
Ohrist  is  Head  of  that  family,  of  which  an  apostle  tells  us, 
that  it  is  named  of  him  in  heaven  and  earth;  that  family 
which  without  him  cannot  esdst  He  created  it,  nourishes 
and  preserves  it ;  and  there  is  no  need  for  nominating  a  tutor 
for  it  "I  am  king,"  says  he;  and  Scripture  proclaims  him 
*^  the  Head  of  the  ohurch,  which  is  bis  body."  True,  he  has 
no  minister  of  war,  no  guards,'  no  zouaves,  in  his  pay.  And 
yet  he  reigns.  Your  head  is  only  in  the  Vatican ;  ours,  in 
virtue  of  his  divinity,  is  in  every  place  where  he  is  called  upon. 
He  sits  in  this  assembly,  as  he  is  present  in  all  similar 
assemblies  which  are  held  throughout  the  world,  nearly  up  to 
the  walls  of  the  pontifical  city. 

And  if  he  reigns  he  acts.  I  should  like  to  know  what  head 
has  acted  on  the  earth,  and  still  acts,  with  more  power.  In 
the  eaiiy  ages  he  wrought  transformations  on  humanity,  the 
like  of  which  have  never  been  beheld.  He  conquered  an 
insensate  but  powerful  paganism;  he  triumphed  over  the 
mightiest  states  of  the  Roman  empire;  for  three  centuries 
th^e  was  a  terrific  struggle,  and  torrents  of  blood  flowed  from 
the  border  of  Asia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  But  Jesus 
Christ  conquered.  Jean  de  MuUer,  the  Swiss  historian,  says, 
**  The  advent  of  the  Saviour  divides  history  into  two  parts." 
Yes,  since  his  appearance,  humanity  has  assumed  a  new  life. 
And  when  the  middle  ages  had  almost  eveiywhere  quenched 
the  light  and  life,  this  divine  Head  relighted  and  revived 
i^em,  at  Wittemberg,  at  Geneva,  through  nearly  all  Chris- 
t^[idom.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  conqueror,  not  a  conqueror  that 
takes,  but  a  conqueror  that  gives.  He  is  a  benefactor  and  a 
deliverer.  Holy  victim!  he  saves  souls,  because  he  bore  at 
Golgotha  the  sins  of  the  world.  Mighty  monarch  !  he  saves 
peo^e ;  the  freest,  the  purest,  the  most  prosperous,  are  those 
that  have  received  most  piurely  his  gospel.  Compare  Switzer- 
land and  Endand  to  the  people  of  the  south ;  compare  North 
and  South  America.  A  powerful  voice  has  often  repeated, 
even  in  a  French  cathedral:  *'This  divine  Head  spreads 
abroad  by  hb  missionaries  the  gospel  and  civilisation  among 
pagan  nations;  he  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer." 

Such  is  the  glorious  head  we  are  bound  to  honour  and 
adore;  and  beside  him  there  is  none  else.    But  what  do  I 
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see  in  the  distance?  A  magnificent  temple,  with  splendid* 
columns  and  immense  dome,  supported  by  immense  pillan, 
ten  other  cupolas  forming  as  many  temples,  marbles,  statues, 
frescoes,  mosaics,  bronze,  and  gold.  Am  I  at  Babylon,  that 
city  of  wonders  ?  Am  I  at  Some  ?  Upon  a  throne  is  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  clothed  with  omam^its,  cinctures,  arm- 
lets, stole,  tunic,  dalmatic.  That  is  the  Popa  ...  A  cardinal 
approaches,  and  invests  him  with  the  pallium,  another  with 
the  mitre,  another  with  the  ring;  and  then  follows  a  lowly 
obeisance.  Ee^h  approaches  the  pontiff  in  his  turn,  the 
highest  dignitary  kisses  his  hand ;  the  next  most  reyerend, 
after  a  low  bow,  kisses  his  right  knee ;  the  rest,  after  a  genu- 
flection, kiss  his  right  foot.  Is  this  a  vision  or  a  reality  ?  Is 
the  figure  which  they  kiss  an  idol  ?  Jesus  Christ — ^where  is 
he?  Oh,  cries  a  prophet,  "Kiss  ye  the  Son;  lest  he  be 
angry  and  ye  perish  from  the  way." 

In  fine,  doctors  and  bishops,  there  is  a  third  question  we 
would  put  to  you.  What  distinguishes  our  head  from  yours, 
is  that  he  is  not  simply  the  head  of  what  is  outward  ;  he  reigns 
in  the  souL  "  They  looked  to  him  and  were  enlightened." 
We  are  told  that  in  the  terrible  battles  and  bloody  fights  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  body  and  spirit  were 
ready  to  fail,  the  soldiers  had  only  to  turn  their  eyes  on  th&i 
valiant  General,  and  instantly  the  combatants  regained  their 
waning  strength  and  coiurage.  This  is  still  more  true  in  the 
spiritual  battle.  The  Christian  has  only  to  tnm  the  look  of 
faith  and  prayer  towards  his  Divine  leader,  to  regain  instant 
peace,  and  attain  the  victory.  The  God  who  *'  strengthens  with 
all  might  inwardly,"  takes  possession  of  the  fainting  souL  It 
is  God,  says  Paul,  who  stablishes  and  strengthens  us. 

Bishop  Maret,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  adversaries, 
says  that  "  the  BiWe  is  not  sufficient ;  we  must  have  an  inter- 
preter." The  objection  shews  what  they  think  at  Ronoe ;  that  the 
Bible  only  presents  us  with  formulas  of  doctrine,  which  we  must 
admit.  The  Gospel  is  quite  another  thing.  It  speaks  to  the 
conscience,  to  the  heart,  to  the  will.  It  tells  us,  God  loves  you ; 
God  gives  you  a  Saviour.  The  Gospel  employs  no  constraint; 
it  will  have  only  free  worshippers.  It  appeals  to  proof,  sad 
the  experience  of  the  man  gives  him  an  irrefragable  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  the  adoption  which  Christ,  on  God's  part 
conveys,  and  the  glorious  hopes  which  he  unfolds.  When  a 
man  is  fainting  with  hunger,  let  food  be  given  him  to  eat,  and 
he  feels  himself  stiengtheued,  and  needs  no  expert  to  teach 
him  that  he  has  taken  true  nourishment.  It  is  the  same  here. 
He  that  has  believed  the  &ct  of  God's  love,  is  sure  that  he  has 
found  true  nourishment  The  objections  of  such  as  have  never 
realised  that  experience,  do  not  shake  his  faith ;  he  says,  I  was 
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hungry,  and  thoa  gavest  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  thou 
gavent  me  drink!  We  place  great  value  on  the  external 
evidence  of  Christianity  ;  but  we  believe  its  internal  proof  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  Christ,  his  apostles  and  our  reformers, 
all  demanded  it.  Rousseau,  who  said,  "  The  gospel  speaks  to 
my  heart  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  the  death  of  a  Gtod," 
has  said  elsewhere  that  "  the  proofs  of  Christianity  require 
such  a  long  course  of  literary  research,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
an  unlettered  man  to  attempt  it/'  And  how  happens  it  then 
that  so  many  unlettered  men  are  good  Christians  ?  Ah  I  it  is 
because  they  have  found  from  experience  that  the  gospel  is  of 
God.  For  that  purpose,  they  need  neither  popes  nor  priests ; 
Qod  is  sufiScient  Qo  to  the  country,  or  to  the  poor  districts  of 
the  city,  and  ask  the  meanest  believer,  and  they  wiU  reply,  "  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed.*'  They  will  do  more,  they  will 
shew  it  by  their  works ;  for  can  that  be  true  faith  which  does 
not  work  ? 

Ye  guides  of  consciences !  abandon  your  endless  practices 
and  prescriptions ;  place  the  Saviour  before  them  all,  and  you 
will  see  what  gl<»ious  results  will  follow.  Let  me  cite  one 
example.  The  Count  Frederick  de  Stolberg,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  enlightened 
men  in  Germany.  Surrounded  by  rationalists,  not  compre- 
hending the  all-sufficiency  of  God's  Word,  he  sought  another 
prop  to  lean  upon,  and  became  a  Catholic,  still  retaining  his 
former  piety.  About  1826,  he  took  ill,  and  on  the  approach 
of  death,  betook  himself  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 
But  all  was  without  eflfect  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  threw 
him  into  a  paroxysm  of  alarm.  He  conceived  he  was  already 
there,  stretched  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  razor,  and  uttered  the 
most  doleful  exclamations.  In  a  moment  of  respite,  he  said, 
"  Read  me  the  word  of  God."  One  of  his  sons  read  him  the 
third  chapter  of  St  John's  Goa^l,  down  to  the  sixteenth  verse, 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believetb  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  That  passage  wrought  upon  the  inner  life  of 
the  dying  man,  it  revived  the  divine  life  nearly  extinct ;  it  dis- 
covered to  him  a  God  full  of  mercy.  "  That  is  enough,"  cried 
Stolberg ;  "  that  word  satisfies  me.  God  has  so  loved  me  as  to 
give  me  his  Son.  I  have  now  not  a  single  fear ;  he  loves  me, 
and  will  love  me  for  ever."  Stolberg  survived  some  days 
longer;  he  spent  them  in  the  peace*  inspired  by  the  words  of 
Chnst ;  he  died  a  Christian,  an  evangelical  Christian.  The  pope 
and  his  officials  could  do  nothing  for  this  man  in  the  misery 
of  his  latter  days.  Christ  visited  him,  and  gave  him  the  hope 
that  maketh  not  ashamed.  With  all  boldness  and  freedom, 
then,  we  declare  to  the  Council  and  before  al),  that  Christ  is 
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the  only  head  of  the  Church,  the  sole  dduroe  of  our  life  and 
peace,  and  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  OAly  source  <rf  our 
faith. 

I  have  done,  gentlemen.  A  solemn  assembly  met  two  days 
ago  at  Rome.  Its  object  is  great ;  it  aims,  in  regard  to  the 
majority  of  its  members,  to  give  battle  to  the  gospel,  and  to 
modem  civilisation,  to  A^anquish  truth  and  liberty.  Rome  ha^ 
had  recourse,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  remedy  which  she 
anciently  employed  in  times  of  danger  to  the  republic;  she 
then  proclaimed  a  dictator,  and  she  is  going  to  prockdm 
another  in  the  person  of  an  infallible  pope.  At  this  moment, 
when  absolutism  is  passing  away  over  the  whole  earth,  she 
seeks  to  gather  it  up  and  concentrate  it  into  her  own  focit& 
What  is  to  come  of  this  2  Ah  I  who  can  tell  what  new  destinies 
this  inconceivable  piece  of  presumption  is  preparing  for 
catholicity  ? 

"  You  know  the  intoxication  of  absolute  power.*  Already 
does  this  intoxication  display  itself.  We  must,  say  they, 
establish  this  power,  this  absolute  infallibility,  without  dw- 
cussion,  by  proclamation  I  This,  gentlemen,  will  be  the 
grotesque  introduction  into  the  domain  of  religion,  of  the 
worst  of  all  political  tricks.  We  have  heard  of  coups  Setats; 
they  are  preparing  a  coup  d!eglis6.  Ah !  come  rather,  pious 
Catholics,  come  modest  and  devout  })riests  and  doctors,  to  the 
true  head,  to  whom  all  power  has  been  given.  And  thou, 
good  Pius  IX.,  come  down  from  these  heights,  where  thou 
thinkest  thyself  almost  God  ;  leave  thy  dreams,  and  become  a 
humble  sincere  minister  of  the  King,  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart 

You  Invite  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  council  to  come  to 
the  papacv ;  conscience  urges  us  to  invite  you  to  come  to  the 
gospel.  Catholics,  our  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  otir  heart's 
desire  is,  that  you  may  be  enlightened  and  saved.  Discard 
your  indulgences  and  amulets,  and  receive  Christ  and  a  firee 
and  complete  pardon.  Free  your  religion  of  the  pagan 
element,  the  worship  of  creatures,  and  the  Jewish  element, 
rites  and  legal  works,  which  haVe  crept  into  and  d^led  it 
Once  more,  become  simple  and  living  Christians,  such  as  those 
were  of  old,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote. 

Ministers  of  the  Roman  Church,  beware  I  Christianity  has 
difficulties  enough,  peculiar  to  itselif ;  it  demft&dj»  ^nv^sion  to 
God,  and  this  is  what  it  is  not  easy  for  mai^  to  yield «  Do  ii6i 
add  difficulties  of  your  own  making;  do  tiot  make  haavy 
burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders.  Inataad  of  biisi* 
ling  up  against  the  age  we  live  in  as  enemies,  come  up  to  it  as 
friends,  and  bring  to  it  the  greatest  of  blessings.  Tear  up^the 
syllabus ;  resume  the  gospel    Instead  of  launching  the  tlruMen 
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of  the  Yaiican,  stretcli  out  your  hainl  to  your  brethren.  Speak 
to  them  in  the  sweet  words  of  Jesus,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  ate  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

But>  geBtlemejQ)  and  dear  fellow-citizens,  shall  we  not  also 
labour  in  this  good  work  ?  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  the 
Church  of  Borne  haA  its  sonows,  we  have  ours  also.  If  the 
Roman  Catholics  add  to  the  word  of  God,  with  us  as  well 
as  with  them  there  are  f;ome  who  have  diminished,  and 
thus  annulled  its  powers.  Such  are  the  two  errors  equally 
denounced  in  the  last  lines  of  Scripture.  Let  us  awaken ;  to 
give  light,  we  must  not  be  extinct  torches.  Every  Chris- 
tian ia  called  upon,  not  only  to  believe  in  Christ,  but  to  fight 
for  him. 

**  Whei*  wo  the  battles  you  have  won  ?  ** 

A  famous  historian,  not  of  our  communion  (Michelet),  has 
these  remarkable  wqrds :  "  Europe  wiU  be  saved  by  Geneva.'* 
What !  Europe  saved  by  this  poor  little  city  ?  This  expression  is 
applied  to  our  ancestors,  and  of  them  it  holds  true.  I  believe  that 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  was  the  city  of 
Calvin,  and  all  connected  with  it,  by  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
fidelity,  that  saved  Europe,  often  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  in 
the  low  countries^  in  France  and  elsewhere.  They  saved  it 
from  the  darkness  of  Boman  absolutism,  and  from  the  despot* 
ism  which  then  threatened  to  overwhelm  it.  But  if  Europe  was 
saved  once  by  this  means,  will  it  be  so  once  more  ?  Let  us 
not  cherish  illusory  prospects ;  what  is  to  save  society  in  our 
day,  is  the  combination  of  the  living  forces  of  evangelical 
Christendom.  We  therefore  invoke  to  this  work,  at  this 
solemn  moment,  aU  who  in  every  place  love  the  gospel  and 
liberty.  But,  my  dear  friends,  let  us  remember  that  *'  noble- 
ness has  its  obligations ;"  let  us  record  all  we  owe  to  the  gospel. 
Let  us  take  a  part,  a  noble  part,  in  the  generous  efforU  to 
spread  abroad  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  arsenal  from 
which  our  national  ancestors  drew  their  armour,  still  stands 
open.  These  arms  are  an  enlightened  conscience,  which  calls 
on  us  to  work  while  it  is  to  day.  These  are  the  treasures  of 
the  Divine  word.  And  these  arms  shall  we  not  grasp  ?  Some 
hesitate ;  some  feel  their  weakness,  and  need  encouragement. 
**  Aad  oouitt  srou  Qod  who  fight  for  you,  as  nothingt" 

AAvBXiC^  thei),  thou  invisible  and  mighty  one !  Thou  hast 
of  old  tvertnmed  the  idols  of  Greece  and  Home ;  and  after  the 
dftricnessof  the  middle  ages,  reared  light  to  slumbering  Chris- 
ti^ndom.  Now  then,  diffuse  throughout  the  world  that  divine 
light.  B<m  of  man,  Son  of  God,  strengthen  the  weak ;  raise 
up  tbosB  about  to  fall !  oppose  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to 
everything  injurious  to  souls, — ^to  materialism,  to  infidelity,  to 
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all  the  errors  of  the  age.  March  in  the  forefront,  and  grant  ns 
grace  to  follow  thy  footsteps.  May  each  of  ns,  conscious  of 
his  own  responsibility,  labour  with  thee  for  the  good  of  all ; 
and  thus,  by  universal  eflforts,  may  truth,  life,  morality,  peace 
and  liberty,  triumph  among  the  nations ! 


Art.  VIIL — The  Silence  of  Women  in  the  Churches, 

BY  BEY.  A.  HASTINGS  BOSS,  SPBINOFIEU),  OmO.* 

fTlHE  true  sphere  of  women  we  hold  to  be  indicated  in  the 
-  -  Scriptures;  and  their  place,  both  in  the  state  and  in  the 
church,  will  ultimately  be  determined  by  the  principles  dis- 
closed in  those  scriptures.  For  he  who  created  man  male  and 
female,  instituted  the  laws  of  their  relationship,  and  indicated 
those  laws  in  his  revelation  to  us  for  our  guidance.  If,  there- 
fore, we  can  attain  unto  a  just  apprehension  of  these  laws  in 
some,  or  in  all,  of  their  bearings,  we  can  determine  so  far  forth 
the  will  of  God  respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  those 
particulars. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  the  Scriptures — which  we 
hold  to  be  our  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  such 
matters — respecting  the  growing  practice  in  the  churcl\es  of 
our  land  of  inviting  women  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  even  of  allowing  them,  in  some  instances, 
to  become  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  shall 
assume  the  inspiration  and  the  textual  correctness  of  the 
passages  to  which  appeal  will  be  made  in  this  discussion,  while 
we  search,  with  all  thoroughness  and  candour,  after  their  exact 
teaching  respecting  the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches. 

I.  A  positive  limitation  of  some  sort  is  put  by  the  Scriptures 
upon  women. 

In  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Eve  for  the  first  transgres- 
sion, it  is  said :  "  And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and 
he  shall  rule  over  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  16).  The  law  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom — ^namely,  that  the  males  surpass  the  females 
in  strength  ;  the  former  being  constituted  thereby  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  latter — is  expressly  affirmed  of  the  human 
race.  Sadly  has  the  history  of  mankind,  in  all  lands  and 
centuries,  proved  the  physical  superiority  of  man  to  woman. 
For  the  woman  has  never  been  able,  on  an  extended  scale,  to 
rule  over  the  man,  and  to  subject  him  to  such  bondage  and 
wrongs  as  he,  in  most  lands  and  ages,  has  inflicted  upon  her. 

♦  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  1870. 
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Also,  under  the  law  as  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  a  restriction 
was  placed  upon  the  wife,  which  did  not  hold  in  regard  to  the 
husband.  That  restriction  was  extended  even  into  matters  of 
religion ;  and  it  found  expression  in  such  language  as  this : 
"Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflict  the  soul,  her 
husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may  make  it  void  " 
(Num.  XXX.  13).  Here,  in  the  gravest  of  all  matters,  the  husband 
was  armed  with  authority  to  confirm  or  revoke  a  religious  vow 
and  oath  of  his  wife.  In  the  new  and  final  dispensation,  it  is 
still  further  declared,  that  "  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ ; 
and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man ;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is 
God"  1  (Cor.  xi.  3.)     "For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 

even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church Therefore,  as 

the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  everything"  (Eph.  v.  23,  24). 

To  these  general  statements  of  the  relation  of  the  woman  to 
the  man,  there  are  certain  specific  prohibitions  added:  "Let 
your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  for  it  is  not  per- 
mitted unto  them  to  speak; for  it  is  a  shame  for  a 

woman  to  speak  in  the  church"  I  (Cor.  xiv.  34,  35).  "Let  the 
woman  learn  in  silence,  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not 
a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to 
be  in  silence"  1  (Tim.  ii.  11, 12), 

It  would  seem,  from  these  general  and  specific  declarations 
of  Scripture,  that  a  limitation  of  some  sort  has  been  placed  by 
the  Creator  upon  the  sphere  of  woman ;  and  that  her  sphere, 
in  consequence,  if  co-ordinate,  is  not  co-extensive,  with  man's. 
Her  sphere  seems  to  have  limitations  which  his  has  not 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  this  limitation  is  distinctly 
applied  to  woman  in  contradistinction  from  man.  In  every 
passage  which  we  have  quoted,  as  in  others  also,  which  we 
might  have  quoted,  the  contrast  is  expressly  made  between  the 
mide  and  the  female,  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  men  and 
the  women ;  thereby  proving  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
sexes  was  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired  penman  at  the  time. 

In  correcting  abuses  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  Paul,  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle,  tells  the  Corinthians 
who  may  take  part  in  their  worship ;  also,  how  and  when  they 
may  take  part  in  it.  He  allowed  the  "prophets"  to  speak  in 
the  assembly,  in  turn,  "by  two,  or  at  the  most  by  three."  He 
allowed  those  who  had  the  gift  of  tongues  to  speak  in  the  same 
order,  provided  there  were  present  an  interpreter;  but,  if  there 
were  present  no  interpreter  to  make  known  their  utterances 
to  the  assembly,  the  speaker  in  an  unknown  tongue  was  pro- 
hibited from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  worship.  Then 
Paul,   in  contrast  with  these,  forbids,  without  qualification, 

VOL.  XIX.— NO.  LXXin.  L 
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the  women  to  speak  in  the  assembly.  Of  couree,  then,  those 
who  were  allowed  to  speak  in  order,  '*by  two,  or  at  the  most 
by  three,"  were  men ;  in  contrast  with  whom  the  women  are 
commanded  to  "keep  silence  in  the  churches."  The  contrast 
in  the  other  passage  )1  Tim.  ii  8-12),  is  still  more  pointed:  "I 
will,  therefore,  that  men  [aud^;,  excluding  expressly  the  women] 

pray  everywhere In  like  manner,  also,  that  women 

[yumTuaSf  excluding  men]  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel 
....  Let  the  woman  [yvv^y  without  the  article,  hence  woman 
generically]  learn  in  silence,  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer 
not  a  woman  to  teach,  ....  but  to  be  in  silence."  Men  are 
to  take  part  in  the  prayers  and  instruction  of  the  congregation, 
"as  distinguished  from  the  women,  who  are  to  join  in  the 
worship  in  silence,  and  in  modesty  of  dress  and  behaviour." 
The  contrast  could  not  have  been  made  stronger  than  it  is  here 
found  to  be.  The  limitation  already  pointed  out  is  therefore 
expressly  applied  to  women,  without  regard  to  age,  or  learning, 
or  position, — as  women,  in  contradistinction  from  men. 

II.  This  limitation  of  whatever  nature  and  extent  it  may 
hereafter  be  found  to  be,  is  not  founded,  as  some  other 
apostolic  directions  are,  either  on  some  present  exigency, 
or  social  custom,  or  changing  propriety;  but  it  is  founded 
on  something  as  permanent  as  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  fact  of  the  first  transgression. 

On  one  occasion  (1  Cor.  vii.  1-10,  26-28),  Paul  advises 
against  marriage :  but,  in  doing  so,  he  is  careful  of  two  things : 
First,  not  to  give  a  positive  command  against  marrying,  saying : 
"  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  remain  unmarried ;  .  .  .  .  Yet,  if 
their  desires  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  contented  in  this 
state,  let  them  marry":*  Secondly,  he  is  careful  to  limit  his 
advice  against  marriage  to  the  distress  then  present,  or  nigh 
at  hand,  saying,  "  I  think,  then,  it  is  best,  by  reason  of  the 
trials  which  are  nigh  at  hand,  for  aU  to  be  unmarried; 
[so  that  I  would  say  to  each]:  K  thou  art  boimd  to  a 
wife,  seek  not  separation;  but  if  thou  art  free,  seek  not 
marriage ;  yet  if  thou  wilt  marry,  thou  mayest  do  so  with- 
out sin."*  Should  any  one  quote  Paul's  advice  against 
marriage  in  order  to  support  some  sociaUstic  theory,  it 
could  be  conclusively  rephed,  that  Paul  limited  his  advice 
to  the  distress  then  nigh  at  hand,  and  that,  even  then,  he 
did  not  prohibit,  but  expressly  allowed,  marriage  to  those  who 
desired  it. 

Now,  if  Paul  had  in  lUce  manner  founded  his  positive  C(ffli- 
mand,  that  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churdbes,  upon 
either  existing  customs,  or  some  present  exigency,  or  some 

*  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Tranalfttion. 
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other  transient  foundation,  we  could  rightly  argue,  that,  with 
a  change  in  the  reason  of  the  command,  the  command  itself 
is  abolished ;  but,  even  then,  the  change  in  the  reason  of  the 
command  must  be  so  great  as  wholly  to  destroy  the  force  of 
the  command.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  such  transient 
reasons  in  the  passages  under  consideration.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reasons  given,  the  foundations  laid,  are  as  extensive,  both 
in  space  and  in  time,  as  the  existence  of  the  human  family, 
and  as  permanent  as  the  law  of  the  sexes.  Addressing  a 
church  made  disorderly  through  the  Grecian  fondness  for 
speaking,  which  affected  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  Paul 
secures  order  by  commanding  the  men  to  speak  in  turn  for  the 
edification  of  the  church,  and  by  prohibiting  positively,  ex- 
pressly, repeatedly,  and  unqualifiedly,  the  women  from  speaking 
at  all.  He  does  not  confiiie  the  prohibition  to  a  particular 
church  or  country,  present  custom,  or  other  temporary  thing. 
The  command,  like  the  reason  of  it,  is  universal :  "  As  in  all 
churches  of  the  saints,  let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,  ....  as  also  saith  the  law."*  Silence  in  the 
churches  is  a  part  of  woman's  obedience  or  subjection,  an- 
nounced in  the  curse  uttered  at  the  gate  of  Eden  by  God  upon 
woman.  This  reason,  to  which  Paul  refers,  is  as  permanent 
and  extensive  as  the  race  itself.  Customs  change,  nations  rise 
and  fall ;  but  so  long  as  man  is  made  male  and  female,  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition  exists  unimpaired,  and  of  course  the 
prohibition  itself  abides  in  full  force. 

Again,  Paul,  writing  to  a  minister  of  the  new  and  better 
covenant,  instructs  him  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself  "  in 
the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  In  his  directions  to  this 
pastor,  he  gives,  as  the  reason  why  women  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  or  teach  in  the  churches :  "  For  Adam  was 
first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived;  but 
the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression  "  (1  Tim. 
ii.  13,  14).  The  priority  of  Adam  in  the  creation,  and  the 
fact  that  Eve  was  deceived,  and  was  first  in  the  transgres- 
sion, are  reasons,  however  explained,  which  no  times,  or  dis- 
pensations, or  anything  else,  can  change.  Manifestly,  they 
Qxe  permanent  and  universal.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
usages,  or  customs,  or  times. 

Let  those  who  would  remove  this  limitation  of  silence  from 
women  grapple  with  the  reasons  given  for  it  by  the  inspired 
apostle.  To  avoid  them,  and  to  talk — however  learnedly  and 
truly — about  changes  in  the  customs  of  the  age  and  the 
countries  in  which  Paul  lived  and  laboured,  is  as  relevant  as 

*  1  Cor.  xiy.  33,  34,  correctly  punctuated. 
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to  talk  about  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  not  a  whit  naore 
80.  It  avails  nothing  to  discant  upon  changes  in  something, 
upon  which  something  nothing  whatever  has  been  founded. 
The  prohibition  of  the  apostle  is  not  built  upon  the  sand  of 
custom,  shifted  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves  of  time  ;  but 
on  the  rock  of  man's  creation  and  fall,  which  nothing  can 
change  or  destroy.  It  is,  then,  not  only  idle,  but  silly  in  the 
extreme,  to  say  that  the  sand  has  shifted  since  Paul  founded 
his  prohibition  upon  the  rock. 

III.  The  parts  of  public  worship  respecting  which  silence  is 
enjoined  upon  women. 

Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  words  usuaUy  tnms- 
lated  in  the  New  Testament  "  to  preach  "  (xfj9uw«,  '*  primarily, 
to  officiate  as  a  herald,  to  teach  publicly,  to  preach,"  used 
sixty-one  times,  translated  "  to  preach  "  fifty-four  times ; 
iua/y«X/^w,  "  to  bring  good  news,  to  announce  glad  tidings," 
used  fifty-five  times,  translated  "  to  preach  "  forty-eight  times ; 
and  xarayyiWdi^  "  to  bring  word  down  to  any  one,  to  announce, 
to  set  forth,"  used  seventeen  times,  translated  "  to  preach  "  ten 
times), — is  it  not  strange,  if  preaching  alone  be  prohibited, 
that  neither  of  these  words,  which  are  used  by  the  sacred 
writers,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  describe  the  act  of  preach- 
ing, are  used  in  either  passage  where  silence  is  enjoined  upon 
women  ?  Instead  of  these,  words  far  more  general  and  com- 
prehensive are  employed,  including  preaching  as  the  genus 
mcludes  its  species. 

In  the  passage  in  1st  Timothy,  Paul  uses  a  word  which  is 
never  translated  "  to  preach,"  but  whose  true  signification  is 
given  in  the  authorised  version,  "  to  teach  " ;  namely,  hthdcrui^ 
"  to  teach,  to  instruct,"  used  ninety-seven  times,  and  in  every 
instance  translated  "  to  teach  " ;  while  in  1st  Corinthians  Paid 
makes  the  prohibition  as  sweeping  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
by  employing  a  word  (XaXi«,  "to  talk,  chatter,  babble"), 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  speaking.  It  is  translated  **to 
preach  "  only  six  times  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
times  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  Twice, 
in  this  passage,  he  uses  the  widest,  most  comprehensive  of 
all  terms,  in  enjoining  silence  upon  women.  It  is  certain, 
then,  if  anything  can  be  made  certain  by  the  use  of  words, 
that  teaching  and  speaking  by  women  in  the  churches  are 
expressly  forbidden.  But  these  include  preaching,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  the  genus  the  species;  therefore 
preaching  is  also  forbidden  to  women.* 


*  Should  it  be  said  that  Xax/«»,  in  1  Cor.  xiy.  34^  35,  retaiaa  somewhat  of 
its  original  signification,  and  that  Paul,  therefore,  meant  to  forbid  onlj  all 
babbling  and  bawling,  while  seemly  discourse  was  allowed  to  the 
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They  are  not  even  permitted  to  ask  questions  in  the  churches; 
but,  if  they  will  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at 
home;*  "for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  [yaXiw,  which 
includes  all  speaking,  even  the  asking  of  questions]  in  the 
church." 

Is  prophesying  forbidden  to  women,  the  same  as  all  other 
speaking?  Let  us  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  for  the  answer. 
"To  prophesy  is  to  act  as  prophet,  to  foretell  future  events,  to 
predict ;  but  often  including,  also,  from  the  Hebrew,  the  idea 
of  exhorting,  reproving,  threatening,  or,  indeed,  the  whole 
utterance  of  the  prophets,  while  acting  under  divine  influence, 
as  ambassadors  of  God  and  interpreters  of  his  mind  and  will." 
"Specifically,  it  is  used  of  the  prophetic  gift  or  charisma,  im- 
parted by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  primitive  Christians."  t 

This  definition,  be  it  observed,  involves  the  idea  of  inspira- 
tion— a  supernatural  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 
But,  as  the  words  of  Joel — *'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after- 
ward, that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy.  .  .  .  And  also  upon 
the  servants  and  upon  the  handmaids,  in  those  days,  will  I 

the  churches  ;  then  we  reply  :  (1)  The  usage  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  conclusive  on  the  point.  It  is  found  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  times ; 
four  times  it  is  translated  by  the  verb  *'  to  utter  ;"  six  times,  **  to  preach ;" 
twelve  times,  **to  tell;"  twelve  times,  "to  talk;"  fourteen  times,  "to 
tty ;"  and  two  hundred  and  forty-six  times,  "  to  speak."  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  times,  apart  from  the  passage  in  question,  it  refers  to  persons 
■peakmg ;  three  times  (Rev.  x.  3,  4),  to  intelligible  thunders^  which  John  is 
forbidden  to  write;  three  times  (Kev.  xii.  5,  11,  15),  to  the  beast  and  his 
iioa^  which  blasphemed  God  :  once,  to  the  Law,  and  once  to  the  blood  of 
Chnst,  which  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  nmety-two  times  in  which  the  word  is  used,  apart  from  the 
passage  in  question,  only  once  can  it  be  rendered  "  babble,"  without  violence ; 
and  even  there  it  is  extremely  doubtful.  Paul  says  :  **  When  I  was  a  child, 
1  spake  (babbled)  as  a  child."  (2)  The  context  is  equally  agaivst  such  a 
^»fOMing,  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  it  is  used  several  times  of  the  gift  of  tongues  which 
"no  man  underst^ideth "  (ver.  2) :  but  this  speaking  was  not  babbling  or 
anything  of  the  kind ;  for  Paul  says  (ver.  5),  "I  would  that  ye  all  spake  with 
tongaes ;"  and  (ver.  13),  "  Let  him  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue,  pray  that  he 
niay  interpret  y "  and  again  (ver.  18),  "I  thank  my  Crod,  I  speak  with  tonnes 
(babble  ?)  more  than  ye  alL"  (3)  Neither  Bobinson  in  his  New  Test.  Lexicon 
nor  any  translation  or  commentary,  that  we  have  seen,  gives  such  a  meaning 
to  the  word  in  this  passage.  (4)  Granting,  however,  that  it  might  have  this 
signification  here,  the  command  which  must  be  held  and  treated  as  a  com- 
nundof  the  Lord,  "Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,"  covers 
steady  speech  as  fully  as  it  does  babbling. 

*  What  if  they  have  no  husbands ;  or  if  their  husbands  are  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  answer  them  ?  As  the  seclusive  customs  of  those  days  have  civen 
place  to  better  ones,  if  they  cannot  consult  qualified  and  wiUinff  husbanos  to 
their  satisfaction,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  tnem  now  to  ask  their  pastor,  or 
the  deacons  of  their  church,  or  any  Christian  who  is  competent  to  instruct 
them.  Only  it  must  be  done  in  private,  and  not  in  the  public  assembly. 
Betides,  commentaries  are  now  so  common  and  cheap,  that  no  pious  woman 
need  live  long  in  doubt  respecting  either  a  point  of  doctrine  or  of  practice. 

t  "Robinson's  Lexicon.^    See  also  Hackett  on  Acts  ii.  17. 
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pour  out  my  Spirit" — are  popularly  quoted  as  foretelling  a 
time  when  all,  male  and  female,  should  participate  alike  in  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  churches,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  scriptural  idea  of  prophesying.  For  if  the 
definition  already  quoted  be  foimd  to  be  correct,  then  only 
those  who  have  a  supernatural  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
resting  upon  them  can  claim  to  prophesy  at  all. 

The  word  translated  "  to  prophesy  "  in  the  New  Testam^it 
(-r^opTjriuw,  found  twenty-eight  times,  and  translated  in  every 
instance  to  "prophesy")  is  used  in  the  following  connections: 
once,  of  the  rejected  fake  prophets,  who  claimed  to  have  pro- 
phesied in  the  name  of  Christ  (Matt.  vii.  22) ;  three  times,  by 
the  soldiers  who  mocked  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  68 ;  Mark  xiv.  65 ; 
Luke  xxii.  64?);  five  times,  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
(Matt.  xi.  13;  xv.  7;  Mark  vii  6;  1  Pet.  i.  10;  Jude  14); 
once,  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  67) ;  once,  of  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest  (John  xi.  51) ;  once,  of  the  Apostle  John  (Rev.  x.  11) ; 
once,  of  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  by  John  (Rev.  xL  3) ; 
ten  times,  of  the  charisma,  or  supernatural  gift,  as  is  proved 
by  its  close  connection  with  the  gflft  of  tongues,  which  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  have  been  a  supernatural  gift  (Acts  xix.  6 ; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  9 ;  xiv.  1,  3,  4,  5  twice,  24,  31,  39).  Twenty-three, 
then,  out  of  the  twenty-eight  times,  clearly  assert  or  imply  a 
supernatural  or  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  the 
five  remaining  times,  one  refers  to  the  virgin  daughters  of 
Philip  (Acts  xxi.  9),  but  in  such  connection  as  most  naturally 
to  imply  a  supernatural  gift.  For  "  a  certain  prophet  named 
Agabus  "  is  immediately  introduced  as  predicting  what  should 
befall  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  which  he  could  not  have  done  with- 
out such  supernatural  gift.  Two  occiu*  in  Peter's  quotation 
from  Joel  (Acts  ii.  17,  18),  which  quotation  he  made  to  vindi- 
cate the  apostles  from  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  and  to 
account  for  the  gift  of  tongues,  which  gift  was  then  first 
bestowed  on  the  church.  Here  JoeFs  prediction  is  expressly 
declared  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  bestowment  of  a  super- 
natural gift,  which  continued  for  many  years  with  the  church, 
and  which  was  imparted  to  women  as  well  as  men.  Only  two 
passages  now  remain  in  which  prophesying  is  joined  with 
praying:  "Every  man  praying  or  prophesying,  having  hia 
head  covered,  dishonoureth  his  head ;  but  every  woman  that 
prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered  dishonoureth 
her  head  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5).  Now,  there  is  nothing  here,  or  in 
the  context,  to  indicat*^  that  the  prophesying  referred  to  was 
exceptional  in  its  nature.  The  fact  that  the  word  is  joined 
with  praying  furnishes  no  evidence  against  its  being  used  in 
its  ordinary  sense.  For  the  apostle  may  have  used  both  terms 
to  cover  all  parts  of  the  service — what  in  the  primitive  churches 
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was  inspired,  and  what  was  uninspired — in  order  to  shew  that 
the  law  of  propriety  applies  alike  to  both  kinds.  Prophesying 
is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  preaching,  or  for  mere 
speaking  in  meeting,  unless  it  be  so  used  in  the  two  instances 
last  quoted :  but  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  word  is  conclusive 
against  an  exceptional  meaning  in  these  verses. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  when  we  take  the  noun 
flTPo^njijff,  which  is  found  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  translated  in  every  instance,  "  pro- 
phet." It  is  used  ninety-two  times  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets ;  seventeen,  of  Christ ;  eight,  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
once,  of  Balaam ;  nine,  of  "  a  prophet,"  used  indefinitely ;  five, 
of  an  order  of  ministries  in  the  primitive  churches,  being  found 
in  the  catalogue  of  "  apostles,  teachers,  miracles,  gifts  of  heal- 
ing," &a;  seven,  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  both  Old  and  New 
Testament  prophets ;  once,  of  the  revelator's  "  two  witnesses  " ; 
once,  of  a  Grecian  poet ;  while  four  times  it  is  joined  with  the 

fift  of  tongues,  in  such  manner  as  to  imply  a  miraculous  gift, 
n  the  remaining  four  passages  the  presumption  is  certainly 
overwhelming,  that  reference  is  had  to  a  special  miraculous 
gift. 

Thus  it  is  shewn  that  in  no  one  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  either  the  verb  ^pxpnuifoi,  or  the  noun  T^opjjnj;,  be 
proved  to  refer  to  or  to  include  ordinary  preaching  or  speaking; 
but,  in  almost  every  instance,  both  the  noun  and  the  verb 
expressly  involve  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  influence  or 
miraculous  gift.  Of  the  passages  which  are  less  determinate 
in  the  use  of  these  words,  all  but  the  one  that  refers  to  the 
Grecian  poet  harmonise  perfectly  with  the  idea  of  such  super- 
natural power.  Our  translators  so  understood  the  words; 
hence,  they  never  translated  r^of^rjj;, "  a  teacher,  or  a  preacher, 
or  an  apostle;"  but  always  "a  prophet;"  and  o-gopjjrg^w,  "to 
teach,  or  preach,  or  speak ;"  but  dways  "  to  prophesy."  There 
is  perfect  uniformity  in  the  use  of  these  words  both  among 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  also  among  the  transla- 
tors of  the  authorised  version.  The  definition,  therefore,  with 
which  we  started  is  found  to  be  correct.  To  prophesy  involves 
the  idea  of  a  supernatural  gift,  a  divine  influence  qualifying 
for  the  work. 

Now  God  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  so  that  men 
and  women  did  prophesy  in  the  primitive  churches.  And  the 
question  arises :  Were  those  women  who  were  endued  with 
the  supernatural  gift  of  prophecy  commanded  to  be  in  silence 
in  the  churches  1  This  question  is  answered  by  Paul,  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  The  whole  chapter  is  taken  up  in  discussing  the  order  of 
worship  in  the  churches  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  certain 
abuses.    The  gift  of  prophecy  is  contrasted  with  the  gift  of 
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tongues,  and  its  superiority  to  tlie  latter  gift  sliewn.  BelieyarB 
were  to  desire  especially  to  prophesy,  in  order  that  they  might 
edify  the  church.  They  were  told  in  what  order  to  exercise 
the  gift  in  their  meetings :  "  Let  the  prophets  speak,  two  or 
three,"  that  is,  in  turn,  one  after  the  other ;  while  ihose  who 
had  the  gift  of  tongues  were  ordered  to  keep  silence,  unless  an 
interpreter  were  present  to  explain  what  they  should  say. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  these  injunctions  respecting  the  use  <rf 
the  supernatural  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of  tongues,  Paul  says : 
"  As  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches ;  for  it  is  not  permitted  imto  them  to  spe^ ; 
...  for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  churdies." 
This  is  unequivocal  and  conclusive.  In  a  discussion  respectii^ 
prophecy  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  Paul  forbids  women  to  speak 
at  all  in  the  churches.  Of  course,  then,  he  forbids  them  to 
prophesy  and  to  speak  with  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  assembly. 
If  a  woman  had  a  divine  afliatus,  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  qualifying  her  to  prophesy  or  to  speak  with  tongues, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  silent  in  the  churches ;  for  "  the  spirits 
of  the  prophets  are  subject  unto  the  prophete."  Prophesying, 
then,  as  well  as  preaching  and  speaking,  is  expressly  forbidden 
to  women  in  the  churches. 

Are  women  forbidden  to  lead  the  assembly  in  the  service  of 
prayer?  Prayer,  in  its  nature,  is  dififerent  from  speaking, 
preaching,  or  prophesying.  '^  It  is  an  address  to  God  " ;  and 
in  the  offering  of  it  there  is  no  assumption  of  superiority  over 
men.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  law  of  subordination  or  subjection 
is  concerned,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  impropriety  in 
women's  leading  the  assembly  in  this  part  of  the  service. 
Still,  the  passage  in  1st  Timothy  seems  to  have  prayer  under 
discussion,  as  the  one  in  1st  Corinthians  has  prophesying  and 
the  speaking  with  tongues.  The  passage  opens  thus:  "I 
exhort,  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  ail  men 
[uT«^  ff-avrwv  M^utruv]  ....  I  will,  therefore,  that  men  [r^ 
Hvd^aiy  excluding  women]  pray  everywhere  [ir  earri  rir^ 
....  In  like  manner,  also  [that  is,  I  will],  that  women 
lyuvaTkaif  excluding  men]  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel," 
etc.  Then  he  adds :  "  Let  the  woman  [yur^,  "  '  a  woman,' ; 
English  idiom,  '  the  woman '  " — EUicott]  learn  in  silence, 
with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a  women  to  teach,  .... 
but  to  be  in  silence  "  (1  Tim  il  1,  8,  9, 11,  12). 

Is  silence  here  enjoined  upon  women  respecting  public 
prayer  ?  The  answer  to  this  depends  upon  the  answer  which 
we  give  to  the  following  question,  namely :  Did  Paul,  in  his 
argument,  advance  from  prayer,  first  to  the  becoming  dress 
and  deportment  of  the  women,  and  then  to  their  silence; 
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both  forgetting  the  distinction  he  had  made  between  males 
and  females  in  the  matter  of  prayer,  and  forbidding  some- 
thing <rf  which  he  had  not  been  speaking  at  all  ?  Or  did  he 
retain  the  subject-matter  in  mind,  namely,  prayer,  when  he 
said:  "Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence,"  and  then  proceed 
from  this  injunction  to  another,  when  he  added :  "  But  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  ....  but  to  be  in  silence?" 
That  the  latter  supposition  is  the  true  one,  seems  clear  from 
the  logical  character  of  the  apostle's  mind,  and  from  his  use 
of  the  particle  6s,  translated  "  but."  Prayer  *'  for  all  men  " 
(ufl-i^  wdifTuif  a94^<airm,  for  all,  male  and  female)  is  required 
of  men  (rcvg  ufd^ot^,  only  males)  everywhere  {h  ^avr/  roVy) ; 
while  women  (yvvajkai)y  in  contrast,  are  required  to  adorn 
themselves  becomingly,  and  to  be  in  silence.  Now,  as  nothing 
had  been  said  about  preaching,  or  prophesjdng,  or  speaking 
with  or  without  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  teaching,  it  seems 
logically  conclusive  that  the  silence  enjoined  in  this  passage 
upon  women  respected  public  prayer.  Paul  puts  this,  how- 
ever, beyond  question,  by  following  the  injunction  of  silence 
with  the  adversative  particle  3«,  which  denotes  "that  the 
word  or  clause  with  which  it  stands  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  something  preceding.  It  thus  marks  a  transition  to 
something  else."*  "  A«  connects,  while  it  contrasts,  i.e.  adds 
another  particular  different  from  what  precedes.  .  .  .  Nor 
does  it  ever  serve  as  a  mere  copula  or  particle  of  transition."  t 
Had  Paul  meant  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  sentence 
introduced  by  di  that  he  did  in  the  sentence  preceding  it,  he 
would  have  used  some  other  particle,  for  example,  yd§,  "  for  "  ; 
and  the  sentence  would  have  read  :  "  Let  the  woman  learn  in 
silence,  with  all  subjection ;  for  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach," 
&c.  But  the  df  shews  that  there  is  something  in  the  second 
sentence  to  be  distinguished  from  something  in  the  first. 
So  our  translators  understood  it,  and  so,  grammatically,  it 
must  be  xmderstood.  Now,  what  is  that  something  in  the 
first  sentence  froia  which  the  teaching  of  the  second  is  to  be 
distinguished  as  "something  else?"  Was  it  preaching, 
speaking,  prophesying,  as  distinguished  from  teaching? 
Not  one  word  had  been  said  in  the  context  about  any  or  all  of 
these..  Paul  had  been  speaking  only  of  prayer,  to  be  offered 
by  males  everywhere;  and  to  prayer  he  must  have  referred 
when  he  laid  silence  upon  women  in  the  churches,  and  from 
which  3f  marks  a  transition  to  "  another  particular,  different 
from  what  precedes." 

Conybeare  and   Howson,  indeed,  translate  the  passage  as 


♦    "  Robinson's  Lexicon."         t  Thayer's  "  Winer's  N.  T.  Gram."  442,  453. 
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follows:  "Likewise,  also,  that  the  women  should  come  In 
seemly  apparel,  adorned,"  etc.;  and  add,  in  a  note,  that 
"after  yviatxag  we  must  supply  ^^^t^^t^kit  [aa  ChrysoBtom 
does],  or  something  equivalent"  It  may  be  objected  to 
^^cfVYitfdcctf  first,  that  it  subverts  the  accurate  use  of  the 
particle  di  in  the  twelfth  verse ;  secondly,  that  it  introduces 
into  the  sentence  an  unnecessary  infinitive;  thirdly,  that  it 
reduces  the  infinitive,  x^/Mh^  to  a  particle.  These  far  out- 
weigh the  reasons  for  supplying  it ;  for  ywahiag  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  xomii^^  without  violation  <^  grammatical  mlea. 
Conybeare  and  Howson  supply  ^^ai^x^adai  (*' should  comc*^, 
and  Oosterzee  suggests  ^^uuyifUHig  (praying) ;  but  neither 
of  these  is  necessary.  The  former  leaves  the  partide  hi  {yet. 
12)  in  full  force,  while  the  latter  weakens  the  force  of  3*  by  so 
much  as  it  implies  that  the  praying  may  be  done  in  puUic 
It  is  best  to  supply  nothing. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  several  parts  of  public  worship 
respecting  which  silence  has  been  laid  upon  women  are 
preaching,  teaching,  prophesying,  ^peaking,  and  praying. 
If  there  be  doubt  respecting  any  one  of  these^  that  doubi 
touches  only  the  service  of  prayer. 

IV.  The  kind  of  meetings  in  which  silence  is  enjoined  upon 
women. 

What  is  the  meaning,  in  the  passages  under  conmderation, 
of  the  word  translated  *'  church  ?"  In  determining  its  signi- 
fication, we  are  to  make  use  of  neither  conjecture  nor  arbitrary 
rules  ;  for  the  context  and  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament  are  our  final  and  conclusive  a]^peaL  To  this 
narrow  point  has  the  discussion  been  now  reduced. 

The  word  ixxXijtf/a,  "church,"  is  found  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  times  in  the  New  Testament  Once,  of  a  popular  or 
other  assembly  legally  called ;  twice  of  a  tumultuous  assembly 
of  the  people,  or  mob;  twice,  "in  tbe  Jewish  sense,  of  a 
congregation  or  assembly  of  the  people  on  solemn  occasions, 
or  for  worship  "  ;  eighteen  times  of  tbe  ehuich  universal,  tbe 
spiritual  church  of  Gknl ;  and  ninety-two  times^  of  assemblies 
of  Christians  worshipping  together,  of  local  or  particular 
churches. 

Sometimes  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  wofd  is  more  radical 
than  at  other  times,  i,e,  it  refers  to  tbe  calling  together,  or  to 
tbe  assembled  body  of  believers,  to  their  meetings,  and  not  so 
much  to  an  organised  body  distinguished  from  some  other  like 
body  and  from  the  surrounding  unbelievers.  Sometimes  the 
assemblies  of  Christians,  whidi  are  called  eburches,  were  small 
organic  bodies,  meeting  in  private  houses,  and  designated  by 
tbe  names  of  those  with  whom  they  met;  while  once  the 
Christian  assembly  or  congregation  is  called  a  synagogue^ 
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The  question  of  silence  turns,  however,  on  the  precise 
meaning  of  fxxX>?<r/a,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  33-36.  Does  it  here  mean 
the  congregation  assembled  for  worship  ?  Or  does  it  refer  to 
the  congregation  in  its  organic  business  assemblies,  or  meet- 
ings ?  The  context  must  determine  what  meetings  are  here 
meant,  and  in  what  assemblies  silence  is  enjoined. 

This  passage  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  any  direc- 
tions, warnings,  or  commands  touching  the  business  or  duties 
of  a  church  in  its  organic  capacity  and  relations.  The  two 
preceding  chapters  are  given  to  the  discussion  of  spiritual  gifts, 
and  the  succeeding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  had  been  called  in  question;  while  this  whole 
fourteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  directions  for  the  exercise 
of  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  gift  of  tongues,"  in  order  to 
correct  certain  abuses  in  their  public  worship.  Paul  gives 
the  order  in  which  these  gifts  may  be  exercised :  "  If  there  be 
any  who  speak  in  tongues,  let  not  more  than  two,  or  at  the 
most  three,  speak  [in  the  same  assembly] ;  and  let  them  speak 
in  turn  ;  and  let  the  same  interpreter  explain  the  words  of 
all/'  "Of  those  that  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  let  two  or 
three  speak  [in  each  assembly],  and  let  the  rest  judge."  They 
are  exhorted  to  desire  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  for  this 
gift  builds  up  the  church ;  it  edifies  ;  while  the  gift  of  tongues, 
unless  some  one  interpret,  builds  up  or  edifies  the  speaker 
alone.  "  Therefore,  let  him  who  spesdcs  in  a  tongue  pray  that 
he  may  be  able  to  interpret  what  he  utters."  "  But  if  there 
be  no  interpreter,  let  him  who  speaks  in  tongues  keep  silence 
in  the  congregation,  and  speak  in  private  to  himself  and  God 
alone."  "For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace."* 

Now,  these  directions  refer,  not  to  the  order  of  business,  but 
to  the  order  of  worship  in  the  assembly — to  an  order  of  wor- 
ship in  nature  dissimilar  to  our  preaching  service,  but  very 
similar  to  our  prayer  and  conference  meetings  ;  at  which  not 
one,  and  he  a  minister  set  apart  to  the  work  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  but  many,  can  properly  take  part.  Certainly  a  meet- 
ing in  which  two  or  three  having  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  two 
or  three  having  the  gift  of  tongues,  are  permitted  to  speak, 
besides  the  interpretation  of  the  tongues,  the  singing,  and  the 
praying,  is — apart  from  its  supernatural  gifts — a  modem 
prayer  and  conference  meeting.  Our  social  meetings  are, 
indeed,  the  true  successors  of  the  devotional  meetings  of  the 
primitive  churches.  It  is  in  such  meetings  that  silence  is 
enjoined  upon  women  ;  not  conditionally,  as  upon  the  gift  of 
tongues;  but  unconditionally,  upon  all  the  women  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  "as  in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints." 

♦   Conybeare  and  Howson's  translatioiu 
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The  primitive  Christians  met  together  at  first  every  day  for 
worship,  for  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  for  prayers.  Their 
meetings  were  not  as  formal  as  they  afterwards  becama 
Some  churches,  however,  abused  their  liberty,  calling  out 
from  the  apostle  the  directions  already  cited,  which  famish  us 
the  clearest  proof  that  Paul  referred  to  other  than  busines 
meetings,  when  he  said :  "  As  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  let 
your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches."  He  does  not  mean 
those  meetings  held  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the  Temple,  or  in  a 
large  upper  room,  or  in  a  private  house;  but  those  which 
assembled,  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another, 
on  week  days,  as  well  as  on  the  Lord^s  day,  not  for  business 
only,  but  also  for  Christian  worship.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
this  passage  cover  only  the  business  meetings  of  the  churches. 
No  such  limitation  can  be  put  upon  ixxKtietu;  while  the  con- 
text extends  the  word  to  every  meeting  of  believers  for  wor- 
ship where  both  sexes  are  present. 

As  the  other  passage  (I  Tim.  ii.  11,  12)  enjoin  silence  upon 
women  in  the  service  of  prayer,  and  in  that  of  teaching,  it 
naturally  refers  to  the  ordinary  worshipping  assemblies  of  the 
saints.  But  this  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  Paul's  own  words ; 
for  he  afterwards  says  to  Timothy :  "  These  things  write  I  unto 

thee, that  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to 

behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 4,  1 5). 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  meetings  in  which 
women  are  commanded  to  keep  silence  is  every  sort  of  reli- 
gious meetings  where  both  sexes  are  present. 

V.  No  conclusive  objection  can  be  raised  against  this  com- 
mand and  practice  of  silence  for  woman  in  the  churches. 

As  we  have  already  shewn,  the  prediction  that  in  the  last 
days  daughters  and  maid-servants  should  prophesy,  refers  to 
miraculous  gifts,  and  had  its  fulfilment  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, in  the  virgin  daughters  of  Philip,  and  in  other  female 
prophets.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  prediction  referred 
either  to  an  ordinary  gift  of  speech  or  to  a  permanent  institu- 
tion in  the  church  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
strongest  proof  that  it  referred  to  a  miraculous  gift,  which  gift 
was  itself  laid  by  the  apostle  under  the  injunction  of  silence  in 
the  churches.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  here  that  makes 
against  the  view  which  has  been  presented. 

Much  unnecessary  diflSculty  has  been  experienced  by  some 
respecting  the  "  woman  praying  or  prophesying  with  her  head 
uncovered  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  13).  Paul,  for  the  time,  seems  to  allow 
the  practice  while  he  condemns  the  manner  of  its  performance ; 
but  afterwards  he  forbids  the  practice  itsel£  This  does  not 
indicate  either  a  vacillating  or  contradictory  course  in  Paul ; 
for,  in  the  one  and  earlier  passage,  he  may  have  allowed  an 
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existing  custom  to  pass  unrebuked,  while  he  called  attention 
to  the  indecency  of  its  performance  ;  and,  having  rebuked  the 
indecency,  he  may,  later  and  in  another  part  of  the  same 
letter,  have  forbidden  the  custom  itself.  This  course  would  be 
rhetorical,  and  in  accordance  with  Paul's  rule  for  the  winning 
of  men.  "  For,"  as  Calvin  says,  "  the  apostle  by  condemning 
the  one  does  not  commend  the  other.''  Surely  no  man  can 
seriously  venture  to  place  the  mere  and  brief  statement  of  a 
practice  in  equal  authority  with  an  explicit  and  repeated  com- 
mand, yrhich  command,  by  its  letter  and  its  spirit,  for  ever 
destroys  the  rightful  existence  of  that  practice,  both  respect- 
ing prophesying  and  praying  in  the  churches. 

It  is  said,  "  Let  it  be  not^  that  these  directions  were  given 
to  Greek  churches."  "How  far  were  the  Corinthian  and 
Ephesian  women  entitled  to  represent  the  women  of  the 
present  day?"*  In  reply,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  most 
approved  punctuation  of  the  passage  in  Ist  Corinthians  shews 
that  these  directions,  if  given,  were  not  limited  to  Greek 
churches ;  for  it  reads  :  "  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  let 
your  woman  keep  silence  in  the  churches."  Even  Dr  Clarke 
says,  "  This  was  a  Jewish  ordinance."  The  directions  were  as 
widely  extended  as  the  churches  of  the  saints.  Now  the 
question,  how  far  the  women,  not  of  Corinth  and  of  Ephesus 
alone,  but  of  all  the  primitive  churches,  were  entitled  to 
represent  the  women  of  the  present  day,  depends  wholly  on 
the  answer  given  to  a  previous  question,  namely :  Of  what  are 
they  called  to  be  representatives?  Of  customs?  Paul  has 
not  thus  used  them.  Of  the  relation  of  women  to  men  as 
such  ?  Then  they  may  stand  as  our  representatives,  and  what 
was  laid  upon  them  in  obedience  to  this  relation,  falls  with 
equal  force  upon  women  of  the  present  day.  The  question  is 
not.  How  far  ?  but,  In  what  respect  ?  and  Paul  is  careful  to 
answer  this  conclusively.  Mr  Torrey  again  says:  "  The  reasons 
for  the  injunction  have  ceased,  and  of  conseauence  it  is  not 
now  binding.  RaiifyjM  cessarite,  ceeaat  lex*  (p.  167).  All 
very  true  of  the  reasons  which  he  so  modestly  assumes  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Paul ;  but  not  in  one  particular  true  of  the 
reasons  which  Paul  himself  gives  for  the  command ;  to  which 
reasons  Mr  Torrey  does  not  even  condescend  to  allude  through- 
out his  whole  articla  On  the  same  improved  principles  of 
interpretation,  there  is  neither  doctrine,  precept,  prohibition, 
nor  rite  of  any  sort,  that  could  be  saved  to  the  church.  K  his 
only  canon  of  interpretation,  namely, "  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life,''  has  the  latitude  here  given  it — putting 


*   Rev.  C.  W.  Torrey,  CongregcUhnal  Quarterly ^  voL  ix.  164. 
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reasoDS  into  the  mouth  of  an  inspired  apostle  for  the  sake  of 
plucking  them  out  again  ;  while  utterly  ignoring  the  reasons 
which  the  same  apostle  in  the  same  passages  expressly  gives — 
then  the  whole  letter  of  God's  word  disappears  for  ever  beforo 
the  new  spirit  which  is  seeking  to  give  life. 

But,  "  the  voice  of  women  adds  mterest  to  the  social  meet- 
ings of  the  church."  It  may  be  so ;  but,  are  those  churdies 
which  allow  women  to  speak  and  pray  in  their  meetings  dis- 
tinguished above  those  which  do  not  allow  the  practice,  for 
stabihty,  strength,  and  the  growth  of  every  Christian  grace  ? 
Besides,  shall  a  clear  prohibition  be  set  aside  in  order  to  pro* 
mote  interest  in  our  meetings  ?  Where  would  such  a  principle 
lead  ?  "  Women  do  good  and  save  immortal  souls  by  their 
speaking  and  prajring  in  public."  We  do  not  deny  it  ;  for 
their  silence  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  gospel  plan. 
Hence  God  blesses  those  whose  lives  and  hearts  are  otherwise 
right.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  could  do  as 
much,  yea  more  good,  and  save  more  souls,  too,  if  they  would 
bring  their  labours  for  Christ  within  the  limits  whidi  he 
himself  has  imposed  upon  them. 

*'  There  are  cases/'  it  is  said,  "  in  which  the  continuance  of  a 
church  or  of  a  social  meeting  depends  upon  the  violation  of 
this  injunction  of  silence;  shall  the  church  or  meeting  die,  or 
the  injunction  be  violated?"  Calvin  long  ago  answered: 
"  This  (rule)  we  must  understand  as  referring  to  ordinary  ser- 
vice, or  where  there  is  a  church  in  a  regularly  constituted 
state ;  for  a  necessity  may  occur  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
that  a  woman  should  speak  in  public  ;  but  Paul  has  merely  in 
view  what  is  becoming  in  a  duly  regulated  assembly."  These 
practical  difficulties  do  not  annul  the  prohibition  as  the  law 
ordained  for  the  churches,  any  more  than  the  difficulties  which 
sometimes  attend  the  public  confession  of  Christ  make  void 
the  believer's  obligation  publicly  to  profess  hinoL 

"  The  world  has  outgrown  such  narrow  views,  and  is  emanci- 
pating the  churches  from  their  thraldrom."  Is  not  man  still 
bom  male  and  female  ?  Was  not  Eve  deceived  and  first  in  the 
transgression  ?  "  But,  what  of  that  ?  '*  it  may  be  said.  Solemnly 
do  we  urge  you  to  reflect  before  you  despise  God's  revealed 
law  respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  honour  belongs 
to  the  Bible  of  elevating  woman  to  the  companionship  of  man 
which  she  now  enjoys,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  which 
it  lays  upon  her.  It  enjoins,  moreover,  every  right  attempt  to 
redress  the  remaining  wrongs  done  her.  But  that  rearess 
must  agree  with  the  law  of  her  relationship,  otherwise  those 
wrongs  will  be  increased  many- fold  by  the  attempt.  "  But,  it 
is  a  question  of  rights,  not  of  relationship."  Tine,  but  human 
rio^hts  arise  from  human  relations,  and  rest  on  those  relations 
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as  tbeir  only  and  sure  foundation.  And  has  not  Paul,  in  the 
passages  enforcing  silence  upon  women,  given  the  relation  of 
man  to  woman  in  the  law  of  their  creation  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  women  equal  to  men  in  strength  and  fitness  for  all 
positions  and  pursuits  in  life  ?  Have  not  some  who  defied  the 
law  of  their  womanhood,  at  last  yielded  to  it,  and  obeyed  Paul, 
when  he  said :  "  I  will,  therefore,  that  the  younger  women 
marry,  bear  children,  guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully  "  ?  (1  Tim.  v.  14).  Under 
the  influence  of  the  blessed  gospel,  the  world  will  outgrow  all 
wrongs,  and  come  into  closer  harmony  with  Qod's  law,  both 
natural  and  revealed. 

"  Will  not  this  reasoning  apply  to  singing  and  to  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  School  ?  '*  Singing  has,  like  speaking,  pecuUar 
words  to  express  it ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  them  in  these 
prohibitions.  To  make  the  argument  apply,  then,  to  singing, 
is  to  go  beyond  what  is  written.  The  same  is  true  of  teaching 
in  Sunday  Schools.  Such  teaching  is  not  in  the  assemblies 
which  Paul  had  in  view,  or  in  assemblies  so  like  them  as  to  fall 
under  the  same  principle  and  the  same  condemnation.  The 
argument  cannot  thus  be  bent  until  it  breaks. 

"As  for  women,  they  have  been  queens,  and  generals,  and 
sailors,  and  soldiers,  and  doctors,  and  priests,  and  class-leaders, 
and  we  see  not  why  they  may  not  become  preachers  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church."*  Did  the  editor  never  read 
1  Cor.  xiv.  33-38  and  3  Tim.  ii.  11-15  ?  We  would  commend 
these  passages  to  his  careful,  honest,  and  prayerful  examination ; 
and  if  then  he  can  see  no  reason  why  woman  should  not  preach 
in  any  church  subject  to  the  will  and  law  of  Christ  Jesus,  we 
-will  leave  him  to  the  strange  logic  of  his  attempted  reason- 

None  of  these  objections  has  much  weight ;  and  surely  no 
one  or  all  of  them,  or  any  others  that  can  be  found,  can  assume 


•  Zion's  Herald^  July  1st,  1869. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  special  note,  that  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
formerly  held  is  most  emphaticaUy  confirmed  by  the  ablest  expositors  who 
hftve  written  since  the  apostle's  commands  have  been  openly  set  at  nought 
by  some  churches.  See,  lor  example,  Broomfield,  Hodge,  Barnes,  Olshausen, 
Conybeare  and  flowson,  Stanley,  EUicott,  Kling,  and  Oosterzee  in  Lange's 
Commentaries.     See  also  the  translations  of  Noyes,  Sawyer. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  we  find  Dr  Adam  Clarke ;  but  he  is 
guilty  of  chai^ging  the  fact  that  women  did  prophesy  in  public  into  the  per- 
mission that  "some  women  rmght  prophesy  in  the  assembly;  also  of 
Tnnlriwg  prophesying  equivalent  to  teaching  ;  also  of  turning  speaking  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  34,  35)  into  *'  asking  questions,  and  what  we  caU  dictating,  in  the  as- 
semblies'*  ;  and  of  saymg :  **  AU  that  the  apostle  opposes  here  is  their 
questioning,  finding  fault,  i  to.,  in  the  Christian  church. 

Surely,  in  our  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  utterly  at  sea, 
with  neither  chart  nor  compass  to  guide  us,  if  its  writers  made  suca  a  loose 
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to  stand  for  one  moment  against  a  positive,  explicit,  repeated, 
and  universal  command  of  GoA  Who,  sitting  with  the 
Almighty,  shall  abrogate  this  law  for  the  churches  of  Christ? 
Just  here  the  argument  impinges  with  such  force  that  those 
who  advocate  the  speaking  of  women  in  the  churches,  seek  to 
avoid  its  force  by  weakening  or  by  destroying  the  inspiration 
of  the  commands  of  silence.     On  this  attempt  consider  : 

VI.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to  ignore  or  set  at  nought  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  respecting  the  silence  of  women  in  the 
churches. 

Paul  did  not  so  regard  it ;  for  he  adds  to  his  injunction  this 
solemn  caution  !  "  Was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of  God  was 
first  sent  forth?  Or  are  you  the  only  church  that  it  has 
reached  ?  Nay,  if  any  think  that  he  has  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
or  that  he  is  a  spiritual  man,  let  him  acknowledge  the  words 
which  I  write  for  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  if  any 
man  refuse  this  acknowledgment,  let  him  refuse  it  at  his  own 
peril."  *  These,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  words  of  warning 
with  which  the  inspired  apostle  closes  his  directions  for  the 
order  of  worship  which  enjoin  silence  upon  women.  Hence 
they  have  primary  and  special  reference  to  these  directions. 
Paul  does  not  rank  the  matter  among  the  things  indifferent, 
of  which  he  says :  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind."  But,  instead :  "  If  any  man  refuse  to  acknowl^^e 
these  injunctions  of  silence  for  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesos, 
let  him  refuse  it  at  his  own  peril"  If  dyvoOtai  be  the  true 
reading  (Stanley),  the  meaning  is  startling  :  "  He  is  ignored  by 
God  ;  God  is  ignorant  of  him."  If  ayvQtiro»,  the  received  read- 
ing be  the  true  one  (and  Tischendorf  countenances  no  other), 
then  it  means ;  "  Let  him  be  ignorant " — "  a  contemptuous 
expression  of  indifference  as  to  the  opinion  of  such  an  one, 
however  great  his  pretensions."  Do  not  all  who,  for  popularity 
or  policy,  or  any  other  reason,  seek  to  parry  Pauls  prohibition 
by  calling  him  a  bachelor,  and  by  saying,  that  were  he  alive 
now  he  would  write  differently  on  this  subject,  incur  the  apos- 
tle's censure  ?  Such  attempts  strike  at  the  root  of  inspiration. 
They  undermine  the  whole  Bible ;  and  sad  indeed  will  be  the 
harvest  gathered  from  this  evil  sowing.  Where  learn  they  that 
Paul  was  a  bachelor  ?  In  what  single  instance  does  he  rest  a 
command,  or  prohibition,  or  anything  else,  on  so  strange  a 
foundation  I  Where  does  he  enjoin  silence  upon  women  in  the 
churches  by  reason  of  present  custom  or  present  distress  ?  It 
is  perilous  to  speak  and  write  as  many  do  on  this  subject    If 

use  of  words  aa  Dr  Clarke  here  implies.    Nothing  they  taught  could  be 
certain. 
*  1  Cor.  xiv.  36-38.    Conybeare  and  Howson's  translation. 
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Paul  was  inspired,  as  he  claimed  to  be  in  one  of  these  passages, 
and  as  we  must  hold  him  to  have  been  in  them  all,  then  the 
reasons  he  renders  for  the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches 
are  as  true  as  they  are  permanent,  and  are  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation as  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  he  was  not 
inspired  when  he  uttered  them,  let  some  one  shew  it,  and  end 
the  controversy  and  unloose  the  tongues  of  women  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly  at  the  same  stroke.  But  pause,  first,  and  tell  us 
why  every  doctrine  Paul  taught,  every  precept  he  gave,  every 
command  he  uttered,  every  word  he  said,  cannot  also  be  set 
aside,  as  null  and  void,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  ?  Why, 
on  this  theory,  may  not  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  have 
been  a  mere  mode  of  thought  suited  only  to  the  times  in  which 
it  was  announced  ?  regeneration,  a  requirement  for  the  times  ? 
the  church  and  its  rites,  an  institution  for  the  times  ?  heaven 
and  hell,  mere  figments  of  the  imagination,  engendered  by  the 
times,  and  for  the  tirpes?  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  a  revelation  from  God  for  the  times  ?  And  why, 
as  the  times  have  changed,  may  not  the  reasons  for  all  these 
have  ceased,  and  they  themselves,  of  consequence,  be  no  longer 
binding?  Away  with  such  arguments  !  It  is  neith3r  befitting 
a  scholar,  nor  a  pious  man,  nor  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  nor 
a  teacher  or  preacher  of  the  oracles  of  God,  thus  to  trifle  with 
the  reasons  given  by  an  inspired  apostle  as  the  ground  of  an 
inspired  prohibition.  Only  three  honourable  ways  are  open  to 
a  man  :  Either  let  him  shew  that  the  reasons  given  by  Paul 
for  the  command  of  silence  do  no  longer  exist, — in  other  words, 
that  the  history  of  man's  creation  and  fall  is  a  myth  :  or,  failing 
in  this,  let  him,  like  a  true  man  and  Christian,  conform  to  the 
prohibition  as  now  in  full  force  ;  or,  what  God  forbid  that  any 
should  do,  let  him  deny  the  inspiration  of  Paul,  spurn  the 
prohibition  and  the  reasons  for  it  alike,  and  be  guided  solely 
by  reason  and  experience.  But  even  then  he  would  run  against 
that  great  law  which,  in  the  whole  animal  creation,  subordinates, 
in  strength,  and  generally  in  beauty,  the  female  to  the  male. 
He  would  reject  the  word  of  God,  only  to  be  held  and  bound 
by  the  law  of  God  in  creation.  He  cannot  give  to  woman 
man's  voice,  so  that  it  shall  be  easy  and  pleasant  for  her  to 
speak  in  public.  Neither  can  he  render  it  proper,  or  even 
possible,  for  women  to  appear  in  public  at  all  times  and  in  all 
conditions.  Silence  in  the  assemblies  is  imposed  upon  woman 
during  much  of  her  life  by  the  law  of  her  being,  if  she  dis- 
charged her  appointed  functions  as  a  wife  and  mother.  Paul 
only  makes  universal  a  law  which  nature  makes  partial  But 
this  third  alternative  no  true  Christian  will  ever  take.  He, 
from  his  relation  to  God  and  to  his  word,  is  shut  up  either  to 
VOL.  XIX. — NO.  LXXIII.  M 
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the  first  or  to  the  second  alternative.  If  he  cannot  prove 
Paul's  reasons  for  the  command  of  silence  to  have  been  tem- 
porary in  their  nature,  and  to  have  already  passed  away,  he  is 
bound  by  his  fealty  to  God  to  conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  prohibition,  "  as  the  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'*  as 
the  law  of  all  his  churches.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  them 
as  such,  is  to  incur  the  solemn  censure  of  the  Master. 


IX.  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Theologische  Studien  und  KriHken.     Jahrgang,  1870.      Drittes  Heft. 

This  Number  contains  three  articles.  1.  A  Critical  smrey  of  Uie 
Writings  of  John  Wessel  (a.d.  1420-1489),  by  Professor  Doedes  of 
Utrecht.  Wessel  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  "  Be- 
formers  before  the  Beformation.*'  The  heroes  of. the  BefOTmttion, 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuiugle,  and  (Ecolumpadins,  spoke  of  him  ^th 
the  highest  veneration.  Luther  said  of  him,  '<  If  I  had  read  Wessd 
before  I  began,  my  opponents  would  have  imagined  that  Lathtf 
had  derived  everything  from  Wessel — so  entirely  do  we  two  agree  in 
spirit."  In  UllmaDn's  well-known  history,  *'  Eeformatoren  vor  dc 
Beformation,"  there  is  a  lengthened  account  of  the  life  and  labous  of 
Wessel.  This  article  by  Dr  Doedes  enters  more  fully  into  a  review  of 
the  works  of  Wessel,  and  of  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  brings  fully  to  view  the  doctrines  which  he  propounded  and  de- 
fended. He  had  facilities  for  prosecuting  such  an  inquiry  from  having 
discovered  a  work  written  by  an  opponent  of  Wessel's,  entitled  **  De 
Indulgentiis,'*  which  appears  to  have  been  published  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  also  certain  very  rare  editions  of  several 
of  Wessers  writings.  The  whole  article  is  extremely  interesting,  as 
throwing  much  light  on  the  influences  then  at  work  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Befoimation.  2.  The  second  article  is  a  lengthened  and 
minute  topographical  inquiry,  by  Yaihinger,  into  the  tonte  of  the 
Journey  of  the  Children  of  Israel  through  Uie  Wild^ness,  as  described 
in  Numbers  zxxiii.  1-49.  8.  The  Doctrine  of  Election,  as  tao^ 
respectively  by  Zuingle  and  Calvin,  is  set  forth  in  an  iDstmetive 
paper  by  Kreyher  of  Breslau.  He  shews  that  essentially  they  wore 
at  one  on  the  doctrine,  and  hence  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  the  dogma  of  absolute  predestination  in  the  Beformed 
Church  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Calvin  alone ;  at  the  same  time, 
while  agreed  on  all  essential  points,  he  shews  that  there  were  certain 
important  diflerences  between  them.  Calvin  did  not  estimate  Zuin^ 
as  a  theologian  very  highly.  He  called  in  question  several  of  hk 
^iews  on  this  doctrine.    In  a  letter  to  Ballinger,  he  says,  *'  Genus 
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doctrinsd  Zninglii  et  OalTini  nil  hebet  simile.  Zainglii  enim  libellas 
(de  Providentia)  at  &xniliariter  inter  nos  loqnamar,  tarn  dans  para- 
dozis  refertas  est  nt  longissime  ab  ea  qnam  adhiboi  moderatione 
distet.*'  Zaingle  reached  his  conclasions  by  following  a  speculative 
mode  of  reasoning,  while  Calvin  followed  the  empirical  method.  The 
former  reasoned  from  his  conceptions  of  God,  and  thns  constructed 
his  doctrine  of  providence  and  predestination ;  the  latter  reasoned  a 
posteriori^  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  This  fundamental  differ- 
ence pervades  their  systems.  Zningle's  reasoning  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  there  were  the  chosen  of  God  even  among  the  heathen, 
and  he  placed  such  men  as  Socrates  and  Cato  among  the  saints. 
Against  arguments  leading  to  such  a  conclusion,  Calvin  strongly  pro- 
tested. "  In  Zaingle's  whole  theology,"  says  the  writer  of  this  article, 
'*  there  is  a  certain  speculative  rationalistic  element  to  be  found.  If 
the  modern  theologians  of  Zurich,  however,  wish  to  make  him,  on  this 
account,  the  representative  of  their  distinctive  theology,  and  if  others 
accuse  him  of  Pantheism,  they  therein  do  him  great  injustice.  Zeller 
has  ri^tly  observed  that  there  are  two  propositions,  the  union  of 
which  constitutes  Pantheism,  viz.,  (1.)  *  The  world  is  nothing  else 
than  the  manifestation  of  God  ;*  (2.)  *  God  is  nothing  else  than  the 
essence  of  the  world,'  and  that  Zuingle  only  adopted  the  former  of 
these.  He  would  have  rejected  the  other  with  indignation.  This  is 
manifest  from  the  way  in  which  he  contended  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from  the  clear  way  in  which  he 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  God.  With  Calvin,  on  the 
contrary,  the  purely  religious  element  predominated.  His  theology 
flowed  forth  from  the  inner  experiences  of  his  believing  mind.  The 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  ruin  of  human  nature  held  a  first  rank  in  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  the  idea  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing sovereignty  of  God." 

Then  foUows  a  paper  on  Sargon  and  Shalmaneser,  by  Dr  Sehrader 
of  Giessen.  He  controverts  the  opinion  propounded  by  Dr  Riehm 
in  an  article  in  this  journal  at  the  close  of  last  year,  in  whtch  he 
affirms  that  these  were  but  two  names  of  the  same  Assyrian  prince, 
and  on  the  contrary,  argues  that  they  were  two  different  princes,  the 
one  succeeding  the  other  on  the  throne. 

The  works  reviewed  in  this  number  are — "  The  History  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Christian  Church  **  (Geschichte  des  A.  T.  in  der 
Christliohen  Kirche),  by  Professor  Diestel  of  Jena,  and  **  A  Handbook 
of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Dr  Weiss.  The 
former  is  reviewed  by  Dr  Biehm,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Studien, 
and  the  latter  by  Kahler. 


Zeitschrift  fur  die  zJistorische  Theologie,     Jahrgang,  1870.     Drittes 
Heft.     Gotha,  Perthes.     London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

The  first  essay  in  this  number  of  the  journal  of  Historical  Theo- 
logy is  on  the  question,  "  What  did  Luther  gain  from  Melancthon  ?" 
The  object  of  it  is  apparent  from  the  opening  sentences.  The  writer 
says,  '*  According  to  an  old  proverb,  marriages  are  made  in  heavdn. 
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The  union  between  Lather  and  Melancthon  was  a  spiritoal  marriage, 
made  in  heaven.  The  words  (Gen.  xiL  1,  2)  with  which  Renchlin 
dismissed  his  nephew,  when  he  sent  him  to  Wittenberg,  haTe  been 
richly  fulfilled.  The  Lord  of  the  charch  not  only  made  Melanc- 
thon <  a  great  nation/  but  also  a  '  blessing '  to  Martin  Lnther,  the 
Reformer  of  the  church."  The  points  illustrated  by  the  writer  are 
these :  1.  Luther's  melancholic  choleric  disposition  demanded  a  gentle 
modifying  restraint ;  his  genuine,  strong,  manly  character  needed  for  its 
right  manifestation  a  soul  of  a  predominantly  female  nature.  This  the 
Lord  gave  him  in  Philip  Melancthon.  2.  Luther  was  indebted  to 
Melancthon  for  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics.  Shortly  after 
the  latter  entered  on  his  office  at  Wittenberg,  Lnther  wrote  to 
Spalatin — "  Philip  has  a  crowded  audience;  he  is  training  all  the  theo- 
logians especially,  the  greatest  with  the  least — even  Luther  also — to  be 
Greek  scholars."  8.  Melancthon  is  the  true  founder  of  the  science  of 
evangelico-biblical  interpretation.  He  made  Luther  the  cpof  ijr^f  of 
Scripture  exposition,  a  iP/iriHvryig.  Melancthon*s  great  service  was  in 
uniting  the  i^fif^yiia  with  the  v^oiptirtia,  4.  Luther  gained  much  from 
Melancthon,  pre-eminently  the  "  Magister  Germanise,"  in  the  matter 
of  the  Christian  education  of  the  youth.  6.  In  the  department  of 
church  government  and  church  politics,  Melancthon  also  contributed 
greatly  to  influence  Luther's  opinions  and  conduct.  On  all  these 
points  the  writer  adduces  important  and  interesting  historical  illastra- 
tions,  all  tending  to  shew  how  truly  these  two  great  men  were  the 
complements  of  each  other  in  the  work  which  at  that  time  devolved 
upon  them. 

The  second  contribution  to  this  number  consists  of  fifty  letters 
which  have  recently  been  found,  principally  among  the  state  archives 
of  the  libraries  of  Zurich  and  of  St  Gall,  written  by  Franciscns 
Dryander,  the  Spaniard.  They  are  edited  in  the  original  Latin  by 
Boehmer  of  Halle.  Dryander  {oak-man)  was  the  name  usually  assumed, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  times,  by  the  Spanish  Pro- 
testant Enzinas  or  Encinas.  He  also  sometimes  bore  the  names, 
Duchesne,  Van  Eyck,  Eichman,  all  of  which  have  the  same  meaning, 
"oak-man,"  After  completing  his  education  under  Melancthon  at 
Wittenberg,  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  openly  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  He  published  a  Spanish  version  of  the 
New  Testament  (1543)  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  V.  He  was 
imprisoned  the  same  year,  but,  escaping,  he  fled  to  Germany,  ana 
thence  to  England,  bearing  with  him  letters  of  commendation  fr<^ 
Melancthon  to  Edward  VI.  and  Cranmer.  He  resided  some  time  »t 
Oxford,  and  then  returned  to  the  Continent,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  furthering  the  Eeformation.  Of  the  letters  here  published  bj 
Boehmer,  thirty-four  are  addressed  to  Bullinger,  the  great  Swi^ 
Eeformer,  and  the  rest  to  other  noted  personages  of  that  time,  sncb 
as  Myconius,  Bucer,  <fec.  They  are  of  considerable  historical  value, 
and  throw  light  on  the  character  and  actions  of  the  men  who  exeit^ 
so  prominent  an  influence  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  the  age,  and  m 
giving  a  direction  to  the  movements  of  the  church. 

The  third  article  consists  of  Documents  illustrative  of  the  mom^- 
ful  confessional  controversy  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Beformed 
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branches  of  the  church,  which  raged  in  the  Palatinate  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century. 

The  last  article  is  a  sermon  preached  in  1570  at  Basil,  by  Erzberger, 
baying  a  bearing  on  the  controversy  abont  the  Helvetic  Confession  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  particularly  animadverting  on  the  con- 
duct of  Salzer,  the  successor  of  Myconius,  in  using  his  influence  to 
promulgate  the  Lutheran  doctrine  within  the  Swiss  Church. 

ZeitBchriftfur  die  gesammte  lutherUche  Theologie  und  Kirche.  Jahrgang 
1870.  Zweites  Quartalheft.  Leipzig:  Dorfling  &  Franke. 
London :  Williams  &  Korgate. 

This  Number  contains  (1.)  An  exegetical  discussion  of  Job  xxviii.  27 
and  Proverbs  viii.  22-31,  as  illustrative  of  the  first  traces  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  Old  Testament.  (2.)  Justin  Martyr's 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  subject  is  specially  treated  as  shew- 
ing that  the  Popish  idea  of  the  sacrltice  of  the  mass  derives  no  coun- 
tenance from  the  writings  of  that  eminent  church  father  who  died  the 
death  of  a  martyr,  having  been  beheaded  at  Eome  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  a.d.  166.  (8.)  The  History  of  the  Lutheran  formula  for 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  writer  challenges  the 
accuracy  of  an  article  by  Dr  E.  Stiihelin  on  this  ordinance  (**  Abend- 
mahlsfeier ")  in  Herzog*s  Encyclopddie^  and  shews  wherein  he  has 
erred  in  his  account  of  the  Lutheran  mode  of  celebrating  it.  (4.)  An 
Historical  Dissertation  on  Usury,  with  an  exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  by  Dohler  of  Walcottsburg  in  North 
America.  The  department  of  Critico- Bibliographical  notices  of  the 
most  recent  works  in  Theological  Literature  occupies  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  number.  One  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  ability  with 
which  many  of  these  notices  are  written,  yet  they  frequently  reveal  a 
strong  Lutheran  bias. 

Moderne  Zweifel  am  chrisilichen  Olauhen  filr  ernsUich  Snchende 
erortert.  Von  Dr  T.  Christlibb,  Professor  der  Theologie  in 
Bonn.  Zweite  erweiterte  Auflage.  Bonn :  Verlag  A.  Marcus. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate.     1870.     Pp.  628. 

This  admirable  work  deals  with  the  whole  question  of  the  conflict 
between  modern  unbelief  and  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  thoroughly 
scientific  in  its  character,  and  addresses  itself  to  educated  men  who 
are  earnestly  seeking  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  suggested  by  philo- 
sophy and  science  in  their  bearing  on  the  claims  of  revelation.  Dr 
Christlieb  first  directed  attention  to  the  subjects  here  discussed  in  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  one  of  the  German  congregations.  After  removing  to 
Friedrichshafen,  in  St  Gall,  he  repeated  these  lectures  (1865-66)  in 
an  enlarged  form  at  the  request  of  the  Evangelical  Society  there.  In 
that  form  they  were  afterwards  published,  and  obtained  a  wide  circu- 
lation, particularly  in  Switzerland.     The  second  edition,  still  farther 
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enlarged,  lias  jnst  been  pnblisbed.  The  work  is  thorotigh  and  con- 
clusive, and  we  regard  it  as  the  ablest  contribution  to  mcnlem  Apolo- 
getics that  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany.  The  forms  of  error  and 
unbelief  which  it  controverts  are  brought  definitely  before  the  reader, 
and  the  author  never  fails  to  make  it  clear  what  he  is  aiming  at 
This  wo  regard  as  a  great  excellency,  and  fitted  to  make  the  wori[ 
practically  useful  In  this  respect  it  far  excels,  in  our  opinion,  tiie 
work  of  Dclitzsch  ("  System  der  christlichen  Apologetik  ")  on  ti» 
same  subject.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  a  work  we  could  more  fafiy 
recommend  to  earnest  inquirers  after  the  truth.  There  are  three 
great  sources  of  modern  scepticism,  viz..  Philosophy,  Hiptorical 
Criticism,  and  Natural  Science.  Dr  Christlieb  confines  his  attenUon 
in  the  present  volume  to  the  difficulties  as  to  a  belief  in  Christianity, 
which  arise  from  the  first  of  these  sources,  and  to  a  part  of  those 
arising  from  the  second.  The  remaining  subjecte  he  intends  to  discoss 
in  another  volume,  on  which  he  is  at  present  engaged.  The  topics 
here  treated  of  are,  (1.)  The  present  cleft  between  Culture  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  (2.)  Reason  and  Revelation ;  (3.)  Unscriptural  Conceptions  of 
God, — Atheism,  Materialism,  Pantheism,  Deism,  and  Rationalism; 
(4.)  The  Biblico-Christian  Conception  of  God;  (5.)  The  Modem 
Rejection  of  Miracles ;  (6.)  Modern  representations  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus — by  Paulus,  Schenkel,  Strauss,  Renan ;  (7.)  The  Modem  Denial 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus ;  (8.)  The  new  Critical  Apprehension  of 
Primitive  Christianity — the  principles  of  the  Tubingen  Critical  School. 

Kirchenge$ckichte  von  der  dltesten  Zeit  his  zum  19  Jahrkundert.  In 
vorlesongen  von  Dr  HAOXi^BACHy  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Basel 
Neue  durchgangig  iiberarbeitete  Gesammtaosgabe.  Erster  Band, 
Die  ersten  sehr  Jahrhunderte.  Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Hirzel. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1869.    Pp.  668. 

Hagenbach  is  well  known  in  this  conntry  as  the  author  of  many 
valuable  works,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  Church  history  and 
the  history  of  doctrines.  Though  he  is  a  professor  in  a  Swiss  Uni- 
versity, yet  his  works  are  very  popular  in  Germany,  and  several  of 
them,  particularly  his  extremely  useful  Introduction  to  TheologTi  are 
handbooks  at  the  universities  there.  At  difierent  times  during  tko 
last  twenty  years  he  has  published  portions  of  his  Academic  Leetores 
on  Church  History,  not,  however,  in  chronological  order.  An  abridged 
translation  of  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  18th  and  19^ 
centuries  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  more  recently  a  complete  translation,  executed  by  ^^ 
Hurst  of  America,  has  been  published  in  London.  He  has  been 
frequently  asked  by  those  to  whom  these  lectures  were  known,  and  by 
whom  they  were  highly  appreciated,  to  publish  a  uniform  and  com- 
plete edition  of  them.  He  has  seen  fit  to  comply  with  their  request, 
and  thereby  to  lay  the  Christian  Church  under  an  additional  obliga- 
tion to  him.  He  has  long  made  church  history  his  special  stadyi 
and  now  in  his  advanced  life  (for  he  must  be  about  seventy  years  of 
age),  he  is  revising  and  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  results  oi 
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his  careful  and  prolonged  researches.  The  lecture  form  is  retained, 
and  we  think  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  reader.  The  volume 
before  us  consists  of  thirtj-nine  lectures,  and  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  first  six  centuries.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  consist  of 
seyen  volumes,  and  will  comprehend  the  whole  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  present  times.  The  style  is  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree  lucid  and  vigorous.  He  is  sound  in  doctrine,  and 
thoroughly  reliable  as  an  historian.  He  does  not  bewilder  his  reader 
by  vague  speculations,  but  in  a  calm  and  interesting  Inanner  presents 
before  them  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  church's  history  as  they 
successively  arise.  We  hope  Dr  Hagenbach  may  be  spared  to  com- 
plete the  revision  of  his  lectures  he  has  thus  begun,  and  to  leave 
behind  him  this  monument  of  his  industry. 

Lulher*s  Lehen  und  Wirken,     Von  E.  S.  F.  Schultz.     Berlin:  Hertz. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1870.     Pp.  888. 

This  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  great 
German  Eeformer  consisted  originally  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  late  Superintendent  Schultz  in  Berlin.  The  work  is  edited  by 
his  daughter.  She  lays  it  <<  with  the  hand  of  thankfulness  and  of  love 
as  a  wieath  on  the  tomb  of  her  dearly  beloved  father.'*  The  editor 
thus  fitly  and  truly  characterises  the  work : — "  This  work  places 
before  the  educated  reader  a  true  and  life-like  portrait  of  the  first 
Reformer,  and  of  his  times ;  it  unfolds  in  a  perspicuous  manner  the 
chief  questions  which' entered  into  the  Reformation  movement;  it 
edifies  by  its  representations  of  the  stedfastness  in  the  faith,  and  the 
undaunted  and  unbending  fidelity  with  which  the  theologians  and  the 
princes  of  the  Reformation-time  testified  and  strove  for  the  Truth 
revealed  by  God,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  as  the 
foundation  of  that  Truth.  .It  confutes  the  opinion  that  the  Union 
(of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches),  which  the  author 
heartily  approved  of,  is  to  be  chargeable  wilh  the  denial  or  the 
weakening  of  the  Lutheran  Confession.  .  .  .  This  work  shews  clearly 
and  truly  what  Lutheranism  is,  and  how  the  union  has  its  deep  roots 
in  the  aims  and  endeavours  of  the  German  Reformers.''  Among  the 
many  works  on  Luther's  life  and  times  which  have  in  recent  years 
appeared  in  Germany,  we  regard  the  one  before  us  as  entitled  to  an 
especial  place  of  honour.  The  style  of  the  book  is  easy  and  flowing, 
and  the  events  which  entered  into  the  great  drama  of  the  Reformation 
are  grouped  together  with  great  skill,  so  that  the  whole  has  a  wonderful 
vividness,  sustaining  the  reader's  attention  with  unflagging  interest. 

Einleitung  in  den  Jenualemischen  Talmud.  Von  Dr  Z.  Frankel, 
Oberrabbiner  und  Director  des  Judisch-theologischen  Seminars 
zu  Breslau.  Breslau:  Skutsch;  London;  Williams  &  Norgate. 
1870.     Pp.  316. 

Dr  Frankel,  the  chief  rabbi  and  director  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  for  the  training  of  Rabbis  at  Breslau,  here  presents  us  with 
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an  introdaction  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  book  is  printed  m 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  without  the  points.  We  must  confost 
that  our  eye  is  unfamiliar  with  such  typography,  and  with  no  ease  or 
satisfaction  have  we  been  able  to  make  our  way  into  an  understanding 
of  the  general  aim  of  the  work.  It  consists  of  five  sections,  and  is 
supplied  with  a  very  full  and  complete  nnSD  or  index.  The  woA 
presents  a  history  of  the  Talmud,  an  outline  of  its  contents,  and  an 
account  of  the  place  it  holds  among  the  Jews  now  scattered  abroad. 
A  short  time  ago  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Talmud,  by  Mr 
Deutsch  of  the  British  Museum,  was  published  in  the  Qaariefhf 
Eeview,  That  essay  was  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  (oirm, 
and  was  translated  into  German,  and  passed  through  various  editions 
in  that  country.  It  presents  the  Talmud  in  far  too  favourable  a 
light.  It  is  severely  and  justly  criticised  in  Dr  Delitzsch's  recent 
work,  **  Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu  **  (The  Life  of  Artisans  in 
the  time  of  Christ).  He  says  that  Deutsch,  who  is  a  Jew,  <<  conceals 
himself  behind  a  Christian  mask.*'  We  do  not  think  that  Dr 
Franker  s  work  is  open  to  any  such  charge.  It  is  written  by  a  Jew, 
and  avowedly  for  Jews.  It  seems  to  be  adapted  as  a  handbook  for 
the  use  of  students  at  the  seminary  over  which  the  author  presides. 


X.  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Chairt  FrancaUe  au  moyen  dge,  specfalement  au  XIII.  sidcle,  d' 
apres  les  manuscrits  contemporaine  par  A  Leoot  de  la  MAB<mB, 
archiviste.  Onvrage  couroun6  par  1  Academie  des  Inscriptions  at 
belles-lettres.    Paris:  DidierEdit.    1868. 

The  University  of  France,  with  its  division  into  different  acada- 
mies,  is  often  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  literary  curiosities,  which 
would  probably  otherwise  remain  buried  in  the  MSS.  of  the  poblio 
libraries.  Among  these,  the  work  before  us  deserves  an  honourable 
place. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  in  1867  the  Acadimis 
des  Inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  proposed,  as  the  subject  for  its  annnal 
prize,  the  best  treatise  on  the  preachers  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy. 
The  competitors  were  required. 

1st.  To  study  the  sermons  composed  and  preached  daring  the 
thirteenth  century. 

2d.  To  find  out  (if  possible)  the  names  of  their  authors,  and  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  their  lives. 

8d.  To  point  out  what  light  their  works  throw  upon  the  morals  of 
the  times  ;  the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongne; 
and  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  general 

The  work  before  us  was  crowned,  because,  says  the  President  of 
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the  Academy,  "  The  aathor  has  fallj  treated  all  the  parts  of  the 
programme.  He  passes  in  review  all  the  preachers  who  appeared 
in  France  dnring  the  coarse  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  monks,  secalar 
clergy,  priests,  bishops,  cardinals.  He  examines  in  what  language 
the  sermons  were  written,  preached,  or  translated.  He  presents  to 
his  readers  a  picture  of  French  society*,  in  accordance  with  the  hints 
furnished  by  the  words  and  opinions  of  the  preachers.  ...  He  thus 
founds  his  assertions  upon  a  great  number  of  quotations  and  in- 
genious collations,  and  comes  to  conclusions,  which,  if  they  are  not 
all  equally  sure,  at  least  reach  a  high  degree  of  probability." 

M.  Lecoy  himself  tells  us  that  he  has  quoted  from  more  than  four 
hundred  MSS.,  almost  all  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
only  containing  matter  hitherto  unpublished,  without  counting  the 
printed  sources,  which  are,  however,  much  fewer  in  number. 

During  the  dark  ages,  between  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  sacred  eloquence  had  fallen  very  low, 
except  in  the  few  instances  which  are  well  known.  This  was,  there- 
fore, the  period  of  books  of  homilies  and  special  collections  of  ser- 
mons and  discourses,  composed  with  the  design  of  aiding  the  memory 
or  the  imagination  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  public. 

The  clergy  being  at  that  time  recruited  from  among  the  barbarians, 
did  not  often  possess  in  its  ranks  members  sufficiently  well  instructed' 
to  be  able  of  themselves  to  supply  the  wants  of  everyday  preaching ; 
more  sermons  were  therefore  borrowed  and  learnt  by  heart  than  were 
composed. 

i  These  collections,  consisting  as  they  did,  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  early  fathers,  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  bringing 
the  preachers  back  to  the  imitation  of  the  ancient  models  of 
sacred  eloquence.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Charlemagne 
caused  them  to  be  circulated  through  the  different  dioceses  of  his 
empire,  and  distributed  to  those  appointed  to  read  in  the  churches. 
But  the  momentary  impulse  given  to  sacred  eloquence  by  the  great 
emperor,  did  not  last  long.  The  Latin  tongue  was  becoming  less  and 
less  understood,  while  the  vulgar  tongue  was  merely  in  a  state  of 
formation.  * 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  stirring  harangues  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
or  the  other  preachers  of  the  Crusades,  have  been  preserved.  Among 
the  well-known  remains  of  St  Bernard  there  are  noUe  of  his  popular 
discourses.  It  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  lay  bare  the  secret 
of  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  by  which  those  men 
swayed  the  masses  as  ihey  did ;  much  more  interesting  than  to  study 
the  dry  scholastic  method  that  was  abready  beginning  to  blight  the 
reviving  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

The  twelfth  century  is  marked  by  a  flowery  style  of  preaching  that 
sometimes  becomes  pompous  and  stilted.     The  revival  of  letters  is 

♦  There  is  one  specimen  of  the  popular  preaching  of  this  period  still 
extant.  It  is  a  fragment  upon  the  prophecy  of  Jonah.  It  has  Been  trans- 
lated, and,  though  curious  as  a  monument  of  the  history  of  the  language,  it 
has  no  other  merit,  the  matter  appearinfi;  to  be  as  much  neirlect^  as  the 
style.     V.  p.  10. 
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shewn  by  a  certain  striving  after  elegance,  bat  the  diseoarsea  of  that 
period  which  have  come  down  to  as,  are  exclosivelj  addreased  to  tha 
clergy  and  the  friars ;  none  of  those  extant  can  be  said  to  refffesent 
the  popular  element. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  pulpit  eloquence  took  % 
stride  in  advance,  particularly  in  the  two  new  orders  of  DomioicaDS 
and  Franciscans.  <'  When  we  shall  have  shewn,"  says  onr  author, 
*'the  marvellous  impulse  that  pulpit  instruction  zeeeived  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  innumerable  mass  of  original  works  which  this 
movement  produced,  the  prejudices  and  obscurify  with  which  they 
are  still  surrounded,  it  wUl  then  be  made  clear  why  this  period  is 
fixed  upon  as  the  object  of  a  detailed  study,  why  it  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  whole  middle  age  in  the  matter  whidh  we  have  under 
consideration.  Before  this  century  we  find  more  rhetoric,  bat  less 
fecundity;  after  it,  the  quantity  increases,  while  the  quality  dimuushes" 
(pp.  17.  18). 

Our  author  examines,  first  of  all,  the  question.  Whose  business  wtf 
it  to  preach  ?     For  a  long  time  authority  to  preach  was  given  to 
bishops  only,  though  they  had  the  faculty  of  autJiorising  members  of 
their  clergy  to  assist  them.     The  prelates  preached  to  the  ckigy  in 
Synod  assembled  at  ordinations,  pastoral  visits,  and  to  the  laity  at 
the  public  ceremonials,  at  the  offices  and  processions.      Preacbii^ 
was  specially  recommended  to    them  at  Uieir    ordination.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  church  of  Be8an9on  read  or  repeated  to  the  Arek- 
bishop  at  the  moment  of  his  consecration,  the  following,  among  other 
instructions :    «  Give  yourself  to  preaching  with  ardour ;  let  not 
sacred  instruction  cease  to  flow  abundantly  out  of  your  mouth,  with 
gentleness  and  clearness,  towards  the  souls  which  are  entrusted  to 
you.  .  .  and  above  all,  let  not  your  conduct  belie  your  words,  lest'yoor 
hearers  should  say  to  themselves,  *  Too  delicate  master,  why  diO  yoa 
not  act  as  you  speak  ?  '  "     In  the  parishes  it  was  the  business  ot  tbe 
priests  to  preach.     Every  stranger  coming  into  a  parish  to  preach 
had  to  shew  a  permission  from  the  bishop.     These  plebani  or  parish 
priests,  have  left  very  few  traces  of  their  sermons.     This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  because  the  simple  and  frequent  exhortations  addressed 
to  a  popular  audience  were  hardly  ever  written  down.     Still  there 
are  a  few  whose  fame  has  reached  us,  such  as  Foulgues  de  Neoilly, 
who  preached  in*  favour  of  the  Crusades,  and  that  cure  of  YermeDtoo 
who  gave  up  the  archdeaconship  of  Auxerre  and  the  prebend  of  PariSf 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  daily  instruction  of  his  parishioners. 
Besides  these,  the  chancellors  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  the  court 
chaplains,  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  particular,  were  all  preachers.     <'  The  faculty  was 
even  invested  with  the  right  of  deciding  what  masters  should  preadi 
on  certain  days  and  in  certain  places  of  the  capital. .   It  became  by 
degrees  a  centre  of  doctrine  and  of  authority,  and  escaped,  upon  this 
as  upon  many  other  points,  from  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,'* 
p.  24.     The  deacons  seem  to  have  had  a  certain  right  to  preach,  bot 
the  pulpit  was  closed  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy.     Besides  the  secular 
clergy,  however,  there  were  several  orders  of  preaching  friars;  and  tbe 
thirteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  two  famous  orders  of  Domini- 
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cans  and  Franciscans,  inrho  soon  spread  themselyes  eyerywhere,  often 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  regular  clergy.  Oar  author  is  not  very 
warm  in  praise  of  their  eloquence,  and  he  concludes  this  enumeration 
by  stating  that  some  of  the  anonymous  writers,  whose  works  he  has 
examined,  have  left  sermons  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  times. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  &id  laymen  thrust- 
ing themselyes  into  the  ministry  under  different  pretexts.  Sometimes 
cupidity  induced  them  to  o£fer  to  replace  certain  inefficient  ecclesias- 
tics. In  Normandy,  companies  somethnes  eyen  farmed  the  preaching 
of  a  parish  or  diocese,  engaging  themselyes  to  find  as  many  orators  as 
might  be  necessary.  The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  also  harangued 
the  people  in  order  to  propagate  their  doctrines.  Some  women, 
abbesses  or  nuns,  pretended  to  haye  the  right  to  speak  in  public. 
In  Spain,  Pope  Honorius  warned  the  bishops  of  Valencia  and  Burgos 
to  shut  the  pulpit  against  abbesses  who  were  bold  enough  to  intrude 
into  it.  There  are,  however,  still  extant  two  fragments  of  sermons 
by  the  mistress  of  the  Beghines  at  Paris.  But  no  doubt  the  general 
rule  of  exclusion  was  maintained,  and  one  of  the  Dominican  friars 
gives  the  following  four  reasons  for  it: — «*  Women  are  excluded 
from  the  pulpifc,  Ist.  Because  their  intelligence  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive.  2d.  Because  they  are  destined  to  play  a  subordinate 
part.  8d.  Because  they  tend  to  excite  unholy  desires.  And 
4th.  In  remembrance  of  the  folly  of  the  first  of  them,  who,  according 
to  St  Bernard,  turned  the  world  upside  down,  by  opening  her  mouth 
once  '*  (p.  83).  Many  and  various  are  the  exhortations  addressed  to 
preachers,  as  to  their  conduct,  as  regarding  prayer,  study,  humility, 
regularity  in  their  behaviour,  all  which  are  to  be  found  described  at 
length  in  one  of  the  manuals  which  have  come  down  to  us.  ''  The 
first  preachers,*'  it  says,  "  were  few,  and  they  converted  the  world ; 
those  of  our  day  are  innumerable,  and  they  hardly  produce  any  fruit ; 
the  reason  is,  because  they  do  not  give  themselves  enough  of  pains  to 
acquire  these  precious  advantages."  **  There  are,"  says  another 
writer,  **  various  kinds  of  orators ;  those  who  address  themselves  to 
the  purse,  those  who  address  themselves  to  the  ears,  and  those  who 
address  themselves  to  the  heart ;  the  last  kind  are  rare."  A  third 
gives  the  following  by  way  of  illustration  : — **  He  who  acts  differently 
from  what  he  preaches,  merits  the  sarcasm  once  addressed  to  a  clerk 
who  was  preaching  one  Palm  Sunday,  and  after  praising  the  humility 
of  the  Saviour,  was  going  away  mounted  upon  a  superb  palfrey,  when 
an  old  woman  thus  apostrophised  him ;  *  Master,  was  the  ass  you  were 
speaking  about,  and  the  Saviour  who  was  riding  on  him,  like  that  ?  *" 

After  this  review  of  the  different  orders,  on  whom  it  was  incumbent 
to  preach,  the  author  enters  minutely  into  the  lives  of  those  orators  who 
have  left  works  behind  them,  and  he  acquaints  his  readers  with  the 
details  of  their  biographies,  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  In  many  cases, 
however,  these  lives  are  surrounded  with  great  obscurity.  Among 
those  whose  works  are  the  most  frequently  alluded  to  in  this  volume,  are 
a  Cardinal  bishop,  a, doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  Cistercian  monk. 

The  first  of  these,  Jacques  de  Yitry,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Tusculum,  has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  his- 
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torian  of  the  Crasades ;  but  as  the  orator  '<  whose  words  thrilled 
through  France,  and  stirred  it  so  as  it  had  never  been  stirred  within 
the  memory  of  man/'  he  had  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  erudition  for  the  times  in  which  be  lived,  and 
having  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  travelled 
much,  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  people  oi  all  sorts. 
''  More  than  once  in  his  discourses/'  says  M.  Lecoy,  **  he  appeaLi 
to  his  ultramarine  souvenirs  in  a  way  that  makes  us  feel  that  he  is  in 
his  element  there  ;  and  we  can  discover  beneath  the  orator,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Crasades  and  the  eastern  explorer."* 

It  would  appear  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  formed  the 
project  of  collecting  his  sermons,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  didaetie 
treatise.  This  great  work  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
alone  has  been  published.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most 
interesting  part,  is  only  to  be  found  among  the  French  MSS.  Oat 
of  this  treatise  our  author  culls  many  carious  traits  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  times,  and  the  manners,  and  customs  of  society  during 
the  thirteenth  century.  **  We  can  easily  conceive,"  says  he,  **  what  a 
picture  of  customs  and  manners  such  a  plan  well  executed  most 
present.  There  are  seventy-four  discourses  in  all ;  two  or  three  in 
general,  and  sometimes  more,  are  addressed  to  each  of  the  following 
classes,  which  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended  the  whole  of  society 
at  that  time:  prelates  and  priests ;  canons  and  secular  clergy;  students, 
judges,  and  advocates ;  theologians  and  preachers ;  black  and  white 
monks ;  grey,  white,  and  Cistercian  sisters ;  regular  canons ;  .hermits 
and  recluses  ;  grey  friars  ;  templars ;  hospitallers  and  attendants  on 
the  sick ;  lepers  and  the  infirm;  the  poor  and  the  afflicted;  mourners; 
Crusaders ;  pilgrims ;  nobles  and  knights ;  citizens ;  merchants  and 
money-changers  ;  labourers  and  vine-dressers  ;  artisans  ;  sailors  ; 
male  and  female  servants ;  married  people  ;  widowers  and  bachelors ; 
young  girls,  children,  and  youths."  In  his  prologue  he  says,  **  The 
greatest  prudence  and  discernment  is  necessary  in  preaching.  The 
same  specific  is  not  suitable  to  every  one.  The  doctor  who  would 
attempt  to  cure  everybody's  eyes  with  the  same  collyrium  must  be 
mad,  and  he  who  attends  to  the  eye  does  not  take  charge  of  the 
foot.  .  .  .  Thus,  we  must  speak  a  different  language,  and  even  a  dif- 
ferent idiom  sometimes,  according  as  we  address  ourselves  to  the  high 
or  the  low,  to  prelates  or  to  the  inferior  clergy.  .  .  .  We  must  some- 
times blame,  sometimes  encourage;  aim  less  at  the  beauty  of  the 
sermon  than  at  the  edification  of  souls ;  let  ourselves  down  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  common  people ;  and  employ  many  proverbs, 
and  historical  traits,  and  examples,  particularly  when  the  audience  is 
tired,  and  is  beginning  to  fall  asleep.  .  .  .  Experto  credite"  And 
the  author  relates  how  he  aroused  the  attention  of  a  whole  multitude 
one  day  by  the  simple  words,  **  The  man  sleeping  in  the  comer  down 
there  will  not  know  the  secret  I  am  going  to  tell  you  "  (pp.  52,  58). 

*  Jacques  de  Vitry  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  were  sent  to  preach  to  the  . 
Albigenses.     It  is  said  of  him :  **  Cmcem  contra  Albigenses  in  Francis  pne- 
dicaus,  eloquii  suavit&te  ac  dulcedine  multos  et  innumerabilee  ad  signam 
crucis  accipiendum  provocavit." — Nicolas  de  Cantimpr6. 
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Very  little  is  known  of  Pierre  de  Limoges,  except  that  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  colleague  of  Eohert  de  Sorbon  (the  founder  of  the 
Sorbonne)  from  about  1259  to  1278.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
diplomatist,  and  to  have  been  several  times  entrusted  with  political 
missions  to  England.  By  a  letter  written  in  January  1268  to  the 
English  Chancellor  Gautier  de  Merton,  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Queen  Margaret  of  Provence  to  restore  peace  between 
Henry  III.  and  his  barons.  * 

Pierre  de  Limoges  has  left  several  series  of  sermons ;  but  his  great 
work,  entitled  Distinct  ions  y  is  a  sort  of  alphabetical  repertory,  in  which 
thoughts,  materials,  and  whole  sermons,  are  arranged  in  a  certain 
though  rather  arbitrary  order.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  not 
always  given ;  once  the  writer  quotes  himself;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  number  of  the  reflections  and  anonymous  fragments 
are  his  own.  According  to  all  appearance  this  work  was  composed 
about  1278  ;  at  all  events  it  must  have  been  later  than  1270,  because 
several  passages  shew  that  St  Louis  was  already  dead.  The  library 
of  the  Sorbonne  possessed  this  manuscript  in  1888,  as  appears  from 
the  catalogue  of  that  date.  Pierre  had  himself  bequeathed  it  to  this 
institution  along  with  his  other  books.  **  These  labours,"  says  M. 
Lecoy,  **  were  executed  by  Pierre  de  Limoges  in  order  to  lighten  the 
task  of  oratorical  composition  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his 
colleagues,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve,  and  in  a  manner  edit, 
the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  preachers  of  the  period.  .  .  . 
Such  an  enterprise  required  a  spirit  of  discernment  and  indefatigable 
assiduity.  Li  bringing  us  into  contact  with  a  mind  so  inquisitive, 
with  so  ardent  an  amateur  of  the  art  of  speaking,  it  makes  us 
regret  the  more  our  inability  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  by  which  his 
life  is  surrounded.'*  Several  other  works  of  the  same  sort  appeared 
about  this  time,  for  as  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  increased,  the 
need  of  such  helps  came  to  be  the  more  felt ;  but  none  of  the  authors, 
except  Pierre  de  Limoges  and  Robert  Grossetete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
have  made  these  repertories  interesting  by  quoting  whole  discourses. 

We  cannot  leave  the  preachers  without  saying  a  few  words  about 
Elinand  or  Helinand,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Flemish  origin,  who  died 
in  1287.  He  began  life  as  a  Trouvere,  going  from  manor  to  manor, 
enlivening  gay  parties  with  his  light  songs.  Philip  Augustus,  whose 
court  was  the  centre  of  pleasures  and  feasting,  often  had  the  poet 
about  him.f  '*  Admired,  applauded,  Elinand  had  hardly  a  thought 
of  God  and  of  retiring  from  the  world.  Making  allusion  to  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  affirms  that  there  was  neither  scene,  nor  amphitheatre,  nor 
public  place,  nor  gymnasium,  which  did  not  resound  with  his  name. 
You  have  known  Elinand :  Who  has  not  known  him  ?  ...  He  was 
no  more  fit  for  work  than  the  bird  which  only  knows  how  to  fly ;  he 
had  no  other  occupation  than  to  run  about  the  world,  seeking  to 


•  See  Shirley,  **  Royal  and  other  Historical  Letters,"  &c.,  vol.  ii.  222-235. 

f  V.  Du  Boulay  U.  746,  and  the  Romance  of  Alexander :  **  When  the  king 
had  eaten  he  called  for  Helinand,  and,  to  enliven  him,  he  commanded  him  to 
sing.  * 
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destroy  men  by  flatteries  or  by  calmnmies.  Well !  There  he  is, 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  he  to  whom  the  'whole  muTeise 
appeared  not  only  a  cloister,  but  a  prison."  Againy  casting  his  eyes 
back  upon  a  past  which  he  deplored,  he  developes  the  woi^s  of  that 
other  convert  who  was  struck  down  on  the  way  to  Dunascus :  ^'  \¥hen 
I  was  a  child  I  felt,  I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but  now  that  the  progress 
of  age,  of  science,  and  of  divine  grace,  have  made  a  man  of  me,  I  spesk 
and  understand  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect.  .  .  •  The 
devil  sought  me,  found  me,  circumvented  me ;  Christ  in  torn  sought 
me,  found  me,  succoured  me"  (p.  148). 

Elinand  seems  to  have  possessed  vast  erudition,  if  we  toe  to  judge 
from  the  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that  he  quotes,  and  the 
frequent  allusions  he  makes  to  ancient  history.  He  borrows  largelj, 
too,  from  the  sermons  of  the  fathers  and  of  St  Bernard,  and  ^ews  % 
deep  acquaintance  with  the  different  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  mystic  quietism  of  the  Imitation  finds  an  echo  in  the  monk  of 
Froidmont.  **  If  we  seek  to  leam  what  Truth  is  from  Troth  itself, 
let  us  not  go  out.  .  •  .  Let  us  remain  shut  up  in  the  tribunal  of  our 
own  heart ;  let  us  listen  to  what  the  voice  of  God  within  ns  murmurs. 
Ne  ie  quaesieris  extra  "  (Persius).  **  These  words,'*  adds  our  author, 
**  betray  the  poet,  surfeited  with  glory,  whose  illusions  have  vanished." 
Other  passages  express  the  same  feeling  in  a  still  clearer  manner. 
*'  Books  tell  us  that  a  number  of  authors,  worthy  of  the  most  wide- 
spread notoriety,  have  been  left  in  the  shade  unknown  by  all,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  bom.  The  £ELvour  of  the  public  is  a  thing  so 
frivolous,  so  fortuitous,  that,  according  to  the  words  of  a  great  ontor, 
while  some  please  in  virtue  of  their  good  qualities,  others  chtfm 
precisely  by  their  defects.  .  .  .  Woe  then  to  popularity  I  .  .  .  See, 
here  we  have  ecclesiastics  studying  the  liberal  arts  at  Paris,  the  law  at 
Orleans,  magic  at  Toledo,  medicine  at  Salerno ;  where  do  they  go  to 
study  the  rule  of  life?  They  seek  learning  everywhero,  virtne 
nowhere;  and  what  is  learning  without  virtue?'*'  These  anstoe 
words  were  addressed  to  the  students  of  Toulouse,  those  amateurs  of 
the  gai  Savoir,  whom  his  former  literary  reputation  drew  round  the 
preacher  in  crowds.  Li  another  place,  Elinand,  perhaps  remembeiii^ 
the  recent  adventures  of  Abelard,  complains  of  the  too  frequent  union 
of  learning  and  debauchery,  and  of  the  bad  use  to  whi<di  men  of 
letters  put  their  science,  just  as  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers. "  He  had  looked  closely,"  writes  M.  Leeoy,  "  into  all  the 
corruption  of  his  times ;  at  his  conversion,  this  noble-minded  soul 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  mystic  spirit  of  the  cloister,  as  in  a  purer, 
truer,  more  useful  kind  of  poetry.  His  ardour,  his  vivacity,  were  not 
extinct ;  they  had  only  changed  their  aliment.  There  is  no  onlto/i  of 
the  age  in  whose  discourses  is  to  be  found  so  much  fire,  so  maeh 
poetry.  .  .  .  <  Is  it  not,'  he  says,  *  the  very  bui>ari8m  of  lesnuBg 
to  comment  coldly  upon  a  law  burning  wiUi  love,  to  reason  in  deti 
words  upon  a  subject  full  of  life  ? '  And  his  voice  at  times  sonnds 
in  the  pulpit  like  a  sort  of  chaunt "  (pp.  153-154). 

In  common  with  most  of  the  mystics  of  the  age,  Elinand  displays  * 
tender  devotion  towards  the  Virgin ;  and  he  has  been  reproached  with 
harshness  towards  the  Albigenses ;  but  it  is  rather  with  credoHtyi  in 
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belieTiQg  them  gniltj  of  the  monstrous  vices  laid  to  their  charge,  that 
we  would  accuse  him. 

Only  one  of  his  poetical  works  remains.  It  is  Verses  upon  deathy 
written  probably  after  his  conversion.  Besides  his  other  works,  which 
consist  of  three  series  of  sermons,  we  have  a  treatise  by  him  upon  the 
education  of  princes,  entitled  De  constituendo  rege.  The  wisest  and 
most  liberal  doctrines  in  governmental  matters  are  professed  in  it. 
The  closing  corollary  runs  thus :  Alioquin  falsum  est  quod  in  lege 
Scriptum  est;  Qttod  principi  placet  legU  hahet  vigoretn. 

Our  author  dwells  with  complacency  on  the  not  unlikely  supposition 
that  the  counsels  of  the  Trouvere,  whose  songs  charmed  Philip 
Augustus,  helped  to  form  the  mind  of  his  grandson,  Louis  IX.,  one 
of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  France. 

After  passing  the  preachers  in  review,  and  rescuing  from  oblivion 
as  many  details  concerning  their  lives  and  labours  as  he  possibly  can, 
M.  Lecoy  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  composition  of  the  audiences. 
These  were  generally  very  large  ;  the  distinction  into  clergy  and  laity 
is  essential,  and  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  preachers,  the  MSS. 
being  generally  headed  ad  clericos,  or  ad  populum.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  audience  generally  listened  standing.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  mostly  seated,  the  noble  ladies  on  folding  stools  or 
cushions,  brought  by  their  valets,  the  rest  of  the  congregation  on 
benches,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  The 
Parisians  seem  even  in  those  days  to  have  displayed  the  same  spirit  of 
mockery  and  scepticism  by  which  they  are  still  distinguished.  In 
1278,  the  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame  reproaches  them  with  turning 
their  backs  to  the  preacher  as  soon  as  they  see  him  enter,  and  going 
out  of  the  church  the  moment  he  takes  his  place. 

Sometimes  the  audience  interrupted  the  speaker  with  objections. 
Bobert  de  Sorbon,  who  was  chaplain  to  Louis  IX.,  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration:  '<  A  learned 
member  of  the  clergy  was  preaching  before  the  French  king.  He 
said  as  follows  : — *  Ail  the  apostles  forsook  Christ  at  the  moment  of 
the  passion,  and  faith  was  extinct  in  their  hearts.  The  Virgin  Mary 
alone  kept  hers  from  the  day  of  the  passion  till  that  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  in  remembrance  of  which,  during  the  Passion  Week  at  matins 
all  the  lights  are  put  out,  one  after  another,  except  one  which  is  kept 
to  light  them  up  again  at  Easter.*  Another  ecclesiastic  of  higher 
rank  rose  to  reprove  him,  and  to  beg  him  not  to  affirm  more  than  is 
written ;  the  apostles,  he  contended,  had  forsaken  Jesus  Christ 
bodily,  but  not  with  their  heart.  The  orator  was  just  going  to  be 
obliged  to  retract,  when  the  king,  rising,  interfered  in  his  turn. 
*  The  proposition  is  not  false,'  said  he;  <  it  is  to  be  found  duly  written 
down  in  the  fathers.  Bring  me  St  Augustine's  works.*  They  obeyed, 
and  the  king  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  commentary  on  St  John's 
Gospel,  where  the  illustrious  doctor  expresses  himself  in  these  terms  : 
'  Fugerunt,  relicto  eo,  corde  et  corpore  ***  (p.  205). 

As  regards  the  language  used  by  the  preachers  of  the  181h  century, 
our  author  shews,  first,  Uiat  the  sermons  intended  for  the  people  were 
always  preached  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  even  when  they  were  written 
in  Latin;  and,  second,  that  it  was  only  when  the  preachers  were  address- 
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iog  the  clergy,  and  not  always  even  then,  that  they  need  Latin.  This 
is  proved  hy  many  citations ;  for  example,  the  epitaph  of  the  Abbe 
Notger,  who  died  in  998,  has  heen  preserved,  and  nins  thus : — 

**  Vulcari  plebem,  clerum  sermone  Latino 
Eruoit  et  satiat  magni  dulcedine  verbL" 

As  we  come  downwards,  we  find  that  Latin  has  become  a  foreign  lao- 
gnage  to  many  besides  the  lower  orders.  Before  the  year  1218,  an 
Abbd  of  Jumi^ges  is  obliged  to  explain  the  gospel  in  French  to  a  por- 
tion of  his  monks  {simpliciorilms  fratribus).  The  courtiers  also 
require  to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  translated  to  them,  and,  a  Utile 
later,  we  find  the  good  king  Louis  occasionally  taking  this  office  npon 
himself.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  clergy  should  make  use  of 
Latin  in  their  preparations,  because  their  MSS.  thus  became  inteHi* 
gible  to  their  fraternity  in  every  country.  Besides,  it  was  the  only 
language  admitted  among  ecclesiastics,  and  in  the  schools.  Preaching 
to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  only  a  sort  of  concession. 
**  The  Komance  language,"  says  the  translator  of  Robert  of  Lincoln, 
"  has  not  an  agreeable  savour  to  the  clergy.**  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  1 3th  century,  or  perhaps  even  earlier,  Alain  of  Lille  translatet 
into  Latin  a  sermon  which  had  been  preached  by  an  Abb§  of  Mont* 
pellier,  Romania  verbis.  One  of  Elinand*s  homilies,  though  written 
in  elegant  Latin,  bears  this  note  on  the  original : — **  Htc  sermo  tctnt 
gallice  pronunciatus  est.'*  Many  others  are  preceded  by  the  words, 
galliccy  or  in  vulgart,  while  others  are  marked  in  Latino.  Pierre  de 
Limoges  quotes  a  sermon  "  composed  in  Latin,  but  very  suitable  to 
be  preached  in  Romance." 

We  must  pass  over  many  interesting  questions,  such  as  the  generil 
theme  of  the  sermons^  the  different  kinds  of  sermons,  the  way  in 
which  they  were  divided,  the  preparation,  improvisation,  recitation, 
readin;;,  gesticulation,  &c.,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  the 
author's  conclusions  in  summing  up  this  part  of  his  subject.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  his  remarks  apply  to  his  own  cbarch 
and  country,  though  perhaps  not  without  their  value  for  Protestants : 
<*  Taken  as  a  whole,  along  with  many  resemblances  as  to  the  details, 
the  preaching  of  the  middle  nges  presents  a  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  modern  times,  a  contrast  which  may  be  characterised  in  one 
word  ;  the  former  is  more  taken  up  about  the  matter,  the  latter  ibont 
the  form.  We  have  thus  two  opposite  styles,  having  each  its  merits 
and  its  excesses.  There  is  another  cause  for  this  divergence,  which 
is,  that  the  society  of  the  18th  century  derived  its  life  from  the  chorch 
much  more  than  ours  does  ;  it  was  better  initiated  into  questions  of 
doctrine  and  faith ;  in  a  word,  it  was  infinitely  more  familiar  with 
Christianity  and  all  its  practices.  Is  not  this,  in  reality,  the  ezpltns* 
tion  of  the  most  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  manners 
and  customs,  even  upon  those  points  in  appearance  the  most  iow^ 
to  religious  worship  ?  The  social  spirit  has  become  secularised  )&» 
all  the  rest,  and  before  all  the  rest.  Eloquence  itself  has  undergone 
this  secularisation,  and  has  spread  from  the  religious  into  the  eivil 
domain  *'  (p.  808). 

Our  author  compares  the  sermons  of  the  18lh  century  to  a  photo* 
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graph,  which  has  been  exhumed  after  six  centuries,  and  of  which 
the  principal  features  are  etill  visible.  Thej  contain,  he  says,  a  faith- 
ful portrait  of  society  as  it  then  existed,  bat  not  a  flattering  portrait ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  the  preacher's  business  to  tell  the  people  their 
faults,  we  mulSt  at  times  expect  them  to  exaggerate  the  evils  they  are 
denouncing.  The  difierent  phases  of  society  of  which  M.  Lecoy  treats 
in  the  third  part  of  his  book  are  :  1st,  The  church  and  the  religious 
world ;  2d,  Royalty  and  the  feudal  world ;  8d,  The  burghers,  the 
mercantile  and  common  people;  4th,  Women  and  their  habits; 
5th,  Scholars  and  education  ;  6th,  Letters,  arts,  and  sciences. 

The  clergy  are  not  spared,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  are 
severely  handled;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  deserved  it. 
•*  Rarely,"  says  our  author,  "  had  Reformation  been  so  necessary ;  and 
the  reformers  came,  but,  instead  of  being  called  Luther  and  Calvin, 
tbey  were  called  Foulque  de  Neuilly,*  Francois  d' Assise,  St  Dominique, 
St  Thomas.  Luxury  and  riches,  the  principal  causes  of  the  errors  of 
the  prelates  and  monks,  and  perturbation  in  doctrine,  one  of  the  first 
results  of  idleness  and  a  wandering  mind,  were  severely  stigmatised 
by  these  evangelical  preachers.  Two  currents  were  thus  formed  in 
the  religious  world,  the  one  going  backwards  towards  the  primitive 
austerity  and  simplicity,  the  other  going  down  the  declivity  which  was 
to  end  in  the  great  heresies."  Or  rather  the  two  currents  had  flowed  on 
side  by  side  from  apostolic  times,^  till  at  length  they  separated,  the  one 
endrng  in  the  Reformation  and  the  other  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 
This  avowal  of  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation  is  precious  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  calls  the  Church  of  Rome  **  the  infallible  centre 
oat  of  which  obedience  is  of  no  value,  and  does  not  even  merit  the 
mune  of  obedience.*' 

Simony  is  noted  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  age.  The  prelates, 
hlte  Jeroboam,  set  up  two  golden  calves ;  they  sell  justice,  and  they 
sell  the  prebends.  They  hunt  after  riches  also  in  order  that  they  may 
he  able  to  live  in  abundance  and  luxury.  **  What  diflerence  is  there 
now-a-days,"  cries  Elinand,  <<  between  the  table  of  a  prelate  and  the 
tahle  of  a  king  ?  Do  not  even  the  abbots  themselves  want  princely 
dishes  ?  Shew  me  one  of  those  rich  men  clothed  in  purple  and  fed 
on  oysters  (Ostrea  Ccenantem),  who  is  worth  the  rich  man  of  the 
Pwable  of  Lazarus,  groaning  in  bell  ?" 

Another  common  vice  is  nepotism.     "  The  wretches !  the  fools  !" 

*  The  celebrated  cur^  of  NeuUly-Sur-Mame,  whose  '*  austere  and  an- 
lettered  words  changed  not  only  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  hut  entirely 
''BQovated  the  state  of  society  in  Paris,  which  was  at  that  time  the  scene  of 
P^  disorder,  occasioned  by  the  quarrelsome  spirit  of  the  burghers,  and  the 
^^■nwtery  of  the  women.  His  reputation  was  such  that  he  was  sent  for  into 
^i^Bnvnt  countries,  and,  as  he  could  not  suffice  alone  for  everything,  he  formed 
■;>^ool  of  disciples,  among  whom  we  may  mention,  Jean  de  Nivelles.  the 
l^taa  of  Liege,  whom  De  Vitry  calls  'a  timid  humble  man,'  but  whose 
*iMigy  was  such  that,  when  a  French  doctor  ofifered  to  cure  him  of  the  gout 
j^^^u  months,  he  replied,  *  Woe  be  to  me  if,  for  the  sake  of  this  rotten 
^^>  I  should  cease  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  it  only  for 
wet  weeks.*"  This  brilliant  pleiad  had  disappeared  before  the  preaching 
teaw  began  to  be  celebrated. 
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cries  Jacques  de  Vitry  with  his  energetic  freedom  of  langni^e, "  Thej 
abandon  the  care  of  many  thousands  of  souls  to  children  to  whom 
they  would  not  trust  threepence,  for  fear  they  woold  eat  them !" 
The  priests  are  not  more  tenderly  handled :  *'  Plunged  in  mBterial 
things  the  priest  heeds  but  little  those  of  the  intellect  He  di&n 
from  the  people  as  to  his  coat,  but  not  in  his  spirit ;  in  appearance, 
not  in  reality,  ...  He  teaches  from  the  pulpit  what  he  behes  m  bis 
works.  The  tonsure,  the  vestment,  the  language  give  him  a  saper* 
ficial  yamish  of  religion,  and  within  are  hidden,  under  the  sheep's 
clothing,  hypocrites  and  ravening  wolves.'' 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  be  lawful  to  hold  two  or  more  bene- 
fices is  ofben  discussed.  In  1235  an  assembly  of  divines  was  held  it 
Paris  to  settle  this  point.  Two  doctors  were  found  to  defend  it 
One  was  the  Chancellor  Philip  de  Gr^ve,  who  had  personal  reisons 
for  his  •opinion,  and  who  continued  to  hold  all  his  charges  till  the  last 
He  is  condemned  for  this  in  no  measured  terms  by  his  opponents, 
and  three  years  later  his  successor,  Guiard  de  Laon,  says,  *'  I  would 
not  for  all  the  gold  of  Arabia  pass  a  single  night  invested  with  two 
benefices,  if  I  kaew  that  one  of  them  could  be  transferred -the  next 
day  to  the  head  of  a  capable  man." 

Another  reproach  cast  upon  the  priests  is  their  elegance  and  efie- 
minacy.  But  some  of  the  practices  pointed  as  objectionable,  aie 
hardly  more  than  ordinary  cleanliness  and  neatness ;  the  seam  of 
the  hair  well  marked, — ^the  face  freshly  shaved, — the  feet  and  hands 
covered.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  is  meant  by  some  others,  soch  as 
the  shoulders  uncovered,  the  arms  hanging  down,  or  engrave  with 
signs  {Insculptis  brachiia).  The  style  of  their  dwelling-houses  is  also 
spoken  of :  **  They  want  to  have  houses  in  Paris  such  as  the  En^ 
barons  have  in  London.  This  curious  tndt,"  adds  our  author,  *'  is 
due  to  the  Cardinal  Eudes  de  Chateauroux,  who  had  not  been  in  Eng- 
land, however;  thus  the  reputation  of  our  neighbours  ontiieothff 
side  of  the  channel  for  comfort,  does  not  take  its  date  from  our  times' 
(p.  880).  The  irregular  conduct  of  the  priesthood  is  complained  oH 
The  prtesteas,  as  she  was  called,  was  looked  upon  with  horror  bj  the 
people  in  general ;  but  so  strong  a  hold  had  these  women  over  tits 
priests,  that  when  summoned  by  their  bishops  to  choose  between 
their  parish  and  their  mistress,  they  often  preferred  giving  up  the 
former. 

The  monks  are  depicted  with  almost  the  same  features  as  the 
secular  clergy,  but  not  in  colours  quite  so  black.  This  may  perhaps 
be  because  most  of  the  preachers  were  themselves  monks.  St»ll  there 
is  no^  doubt  that  in  those  times  of  darkness  and  disorder,  manjoi 
those  who  might  have  been  the  best  members  of  society  fled  from  it, 
and  took  refine  in  the  cloister.  It  is  not  easy  for  men  restricted  to 
one  dress  to  fall  into  habits  of  luxury,  but  the  monks  often  contrived  to 
make  up  for  this  privation  by  adorning  their  buildings.  "Palaces  for 
hospitals,*'  cries  the  indefatigable  Elinand,  **  fortifications  for  wallst 
towers  for  refectories,  castles  for  churches,  villas  for  bams  I  Is  it  *p/ 
wonder  if  we  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  laity  ?  Would  '^^^ 
be  possible  to  sup  in  the  refectory,  and  lodge  the  poor  ia  ^^  "^'" 
mitory  at  less  expense?  .  .  .  We  do  not  build  for  ourflelves  alone,  say 
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yon,  but  also  in  yiew  of  the  monks  who  shall  come  after  ns.  ...  As  if 
it  were  not  trae  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof !  You 
have  enough  to  do  with  the  miseries  of  your  own  times  without  troubling 
yourselves  about  those  of  the  future."  Another  cause  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  monastic  discipline  was,  the  harrassing  cares  attendant  upon  tem- 
poral affairs.  Men  of  the  world  were  often  prevented  from  entering  the 
monasteries  by  the  fear  of  being  implicated  in  annoyances  of  this  sort. 
"  Does  an  advocate  put  on  the  monk's  frock  ?  At  once  he  is  burdened 
with  a  quantity  of  lawsuits ;  and,  since  he  will  not  go  on  lying  as  for- 
merly, he  loses  them  all.  Is  it  a  knight  ?  Off  they  send  him  to  sell 
mules  in  the  market,  but  he  cannot  avoid  pointing  out  their  defects, 
and  so  the  deluded  brotherhood  is  obliged  to  seek  other  conffdentisd 
men.** 

The  austere  virtue  and  fervency  of  the  preaching  friars  and  the 
minorites  calls  forth  a  concert  of  praise.  Humility  and  charity  are 
recommended  to  them,  virtues  which  we  fear  they  often  forgot  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Albigenses.  One  remarkable  fact  remains,  which  is, 
that  while  the  lay  clergy  are  severely  censured  for  their  debauchery, 
sins  against  morality  are  very  little  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
religious  houses  of  either  sex. 

We  need  hardly  stop  to  mention  the  feast  days  which,  as  is  well 
known,  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  habits  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
merely  remark  in  regard  to  them,  that  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  given  by  two  anonymous  writers,  along 
with  the  history  of  its  discovery  by  St  Helena,  enriched  with  legendary 
details. 

Passing  on  to  the  royalty,  we  find  the  hereditary  form  of  govern- 
ment recognised,  but  not  in  the  rigorous  sense  in  which  it  has  since 
been  applied.  Elinand  in  his  treatise  De  comtituendo  rege  retraces 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  found  in  the  Bible,  and 
bases  the  Christian  monarchy  upon  them.  The  first  qualities  required 
of  a  sovereign  are  simplicity  of  manners,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
civil  and  divine  laws,  and  with  letters  in  general.  Elinand  places  the 
safety  of  the  conmion wealth  before  all  dynastic  considerations.  "  It 
is  not  in  Uie  least  astonishing  that  the  king  should  be  prohibited  from 
possessing  a  private  treasui^,  for  he  does  not  belong  to  himself,  he 
belongs  to  his  subjects."  Our  author  here  adds  this  comment :  ''The 
king  belonging  to  the  nation  I  Such  a  system  is  far  from  the  too 
famous  maxim,  * VEua  c'est  moi' '*  Jacques  de  Vitry  also  defends 
the  same  principles  :  ''  There  is  no  security  for  a  monarch  from  the 
moment  that  there  is  not  security  against  him.*'  These  liberal  doc- 
trines do  not  hinder  the  clergy  from  insisting  upon  obedience  and 
veneration  to  the  sovereign,  and  from  praying  for  him  regularly  at  the 
end  of  each  sermon.  Princes  are  reproved  for  their  pursuit  of 
vain -glory,  their  authorisation  of  robbery  and  rapine,  their  favonr  for 
Jews  and  usurers  with  the  aim  of  getting  aid  from  them.  War  is 
condemned  as  blameworthy  under  all  circumstances,  but  more  so  be- 
tween Christians.  ''It  was  invented,**  says  Etienne  de  Boarbon,  "by 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
productive  of  evil  only."  And  yet  Etienne  de  Bourbon  belonged,  not 
only  to  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  who  preached  the  crusade  against 
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the  Albigenses  with  snch  fanaticism,  bnt  he  was  even  associated  in 
the  mission  of  the  inqaisitors  in  Aavergne  and  elsewhere. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  royalty  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
nobility.  The  high-toned  morality  of  the  ancient  chiyalry  had  already 
degenerated.  A  thinly  disgaised  sensuality  had  succeeded  the  platonie 
gallantry  of  the  paladius.  Beneath  the  tents  the  talk  was  of  nooght  but 
feasting ;  at  table,  of  nought  but  sword-strokes.  Those  who  were  not 
destroyed  by  debauchery  were  ruiued  by  luxury.  The  taste  for  show 
and  indolence  had  been  brought  back  from  the  East  some  generations 
before.  The  church  disapproved  of  toumameuts,  though  it  did  not 
absolutely  condemn  them'  as  military  exercises ;  but  we  can  gather  from 
a  passage  of  Humbert  de  Romans,  that  the  refined  gallantry  affected  bj 
the  knights,  the  devices,  the  emblems,  the  oaths,  the  deeds  of  prowess 
in  honour  of  fair  ladies,  and  in  short,  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  ehi- 
vahous  practices,  often  concealed  under  the  varnish  of  elegance  and 
poetry  a  licentiousness  in  morals  far  from  platonie.  The  knights' 
true  place  is  the  crusade,  and  they  are  often  reminded  that  the  end  of 
their  institution  is  to  fight  against  infidels.  The  guard  and  protection 
of  the  holy  places  is  confided  to  the  military  orders,  for  the  eoonsei 
given  in  the  gospel  against  havmg  recourse  to  arms  does  not  apply  to 
the  outward  defence  of  Christendom,  which  would  else  hare  been 
destroyed  long  ago. 

The  royalty  and  nobility  had  two  classes  of  auxiliaries  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  the  seignorial  officers  and  the  lawyers.  Tbe 
provosts  {propositi)  and  the  beadles  (bedelli)  are  leeches  who  saek 
the  blood  of  the  poor  people  more  mercilessly  than  their  masters ; 
"  ravens  of  hell,"  watching  over  the  remains  of  the  victims ;  and  thos 
the  villain  (serf)  has  a  crowd  of  masters  to  serve ;  Aspera  son  po- 
pulis,  hie  imperat,  ille  minatur.  They  strain  their  wits  to  invent  new 
ways  of  grinding  down  those  liable  to  the  villain-tax;  and,  as  our  author 
wittily  remarks,  forestalling  the  invention  of  modern  legislators  by  six 
centuries,  they  go  so  far  as  to  make  them  pay  for  the  sun :  **  My  lord," 
said  a  certain  courtier-like  bailiff  to  a  count,  *'if  yon  will  tnist  to  me, 
I  will  enable  you  to  gain  a  fortune  every  year.  Only  let  me  sell  the 
sun  on  your  estates.**  **  How  so  ?  **  «« There  are  people  all  over  your 
domains  who  dry  and  bleach  linen  in  the  sun,  and  by  taxing  them  at 
twelve-pence  a  web  you  will  realise  a  considerable  sum."  And  so  it 
was  done. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  burghers.  One  of  the  king's  burghers  I 
Woe  to  the  foolhardy  wight  who  dares  to  offend  him.  He  is  instantly 
seized,  dragged  before  the  sovereign,  accused  and  convicted  of  having 
infringed  the  liberties  of  the  town.  Every  page  of  the  history  of  the 
times  is  marked  by  such  quarrels  between  the  turbulent  youth  of  the 
schools  and  the  proud  burghers  of  the  capital  It  was  not  a  rare  thing 
to  see  barghers  who  had  raised  themselves  from  a  low  condition  to 
considerable  fortunes,  and  even  to  high  degrees  in  science.  Bnt  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  same  voices  which  were  just  now  declaiming 
against  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  nobles,  are  no  less  loud  in 
their  denunciations  of  those  famous  associations  of  citizens  which  were 
everywhere  established  in  order  to  resist  them.  The  church  found 
that  in  the  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  it  was  gaining  nothing 
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bat  a  change  of  masters,  and  that  many  masters  are  worse  than  one. 
Althongh  industry  in  those  days  mast  have  been  very  limited,  and 
speculation  only  in  its  infancy,  still  the  tricks  of  trade,  which  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  of  modem  invention,  were  very  commonly  resorted 
to,  and  are  mercilessly  exposed  in  the  pulpit.  Innkeepers  and  publi- 
cans mingle  water  with  their  wine,  or  bad  wine  with  good.  '*  Wretched 
old  women  adulterate  the  milk  abominably,  or  cease  milking  their 
cow  for  some  days  before  they  sell  her,  that  her  swollen  udder  may 
make  her  appear  as  if  she  gave  milk  in  abundance."  People  steep 
their  cheeses  in  soup  by  way  of  making  them  look  rich.  The  hemp 
and  flax  sold  by  weight  are  laid  all  night  on  the  wet  ground. 
Butchers  blow  up  their  meat  and  fish  (for  they  seem  to  have  dealt  in 
both  kinds  of  provisions).  Before  they  serve  out  the  pork  they  take 
care  to  extract  the  blood,  which  they  make  use  of  to  redden  the  gills 
of  stale  fish.  '*  I  have  not  bought  a  single  piece  of  meat  anywhere 
but  from  you  for  the  last  seven  years,"  said  a  simple-minded  customer 
to  one  of  them  in  hopes  of  getting  some  provisions  cheapened. 
*'  Seven  years  I  replied  Uie  other  wondering,  and  you  are  still  alive  I  *' 
It  is  at  the  great  annual  fairs  that  the  merchant  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
glory.  Beli^on  comes  in  here  as  in  all  the  other  circumstances  of  life. 
"God  has  ordained/*  says  Humbert  de  Bomans,  " that  no  country  can 
suffice  alone  for  the  supply  of  all  its  wants,  but  that  each  should  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  others  in  order  that  they  may  be  united 
in  the  bonds  of  friendship."*  Here  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the 
fairs,  which  were  opened  by  the  blessing  of  the  church,  and  a  sermon 
suited  to  the  circumstances.  The  sale  is  generally  suspended  on  the 
Sunday,  but  the  sacredness  of  the  day  was  not  always  observed.  It 
would  seem  that  the  merchants  led  a  most  agreeable  life  in  the  fairs, 
at  least,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  **  a  certain  Count  of  Poitiers 
wishing  to  find  out  by  his  own  experience  what  was  the  pleasantest  mode 
of  life,  disguised  himself,  and  passed  successively  through  all  the  con- 
ditions of  mankind.  He  discovered  none  more  delightful,  none  richer  in 
enjoyments,  than  the  life  of  the  merchants  in  the  fairs.  But  when  he 
had  partaken  of  the  delicate  repasts  in  the  taverns,  and  had  to  take 
everything  into  account,  and  pay  to  the  last  crumb  of  bread,  the  noble 
lord  demurred,  and  could  not  resign  himself  to  go  through  ihe  quart  d* 
heure  de  Babdais.f  He  returned  therefore  to  his  primitive  condition, 
and  doubtless  he  did  well." 


♦  "Thus  we  see,"  adds  M.  Lecoy,  "  that  the  presiding  idea  of  our  inter- 
national exhibition  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday." 

f  This  well- known  French  location  is  an  allusion  to  a  trait  in  the  life  of 
Rabelais.  Passing  through  Lyons,  and  hikving  no  money,  the  story  soes 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  conroirator,  and  shewed  seyeral  packets  marked, 
Poifion  for  the  King!  Poison  for  the  Dauphin  I  &c.  He  thus  got  himself 
lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  brought  to  Paris  as  a  state  prisoner, 
where  he  declared  he  would  speak  only  to  the  king  himself.  The  kins  having 
reco^ised  him,  thanked  the  magistrates  of  Lyons  for  their  zeal,  and  kept  the 
facetious  curh  to  dine  with  him.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  this  proverb 
came  from  the  foregoing  event.  Is  it  not  rather  a  resume  of  the  whole  life  of 
Kabelais?  He  was  often  in  want  of  money,  and  must  have  had  to  pass  an 
uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour  more  thiui  once. 
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Usurers  are  treated  as  a  sort  of  monstrous  race.  **  God/*  says  GD^ 
**  has  created  farmers,  the  clergy,  soldiers,  bat  tlie  de^  invented 
nsorers."  The  most  dreadful  stories  were  told  of  thenu  Here  is  a 
specimen.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1240,  in  the  town  of  Dijon : 
"  A  nsnrer  was  on  his  way  to  be  married.  He  wkhed  to  haye  the  een- 
mony  performed  with  great  pomp,  and  went  to  the  chnreh  of  Notre  Dame 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  mnsicians.  He  stopped  nnder  the  portico  to 
receive  the  consent  of  the  bride,  and  exchange  the  parole$  depresentj*  ac- 
cording to  the  nsaal  form.  Jost  as  he  was  going  into  the  edifice  to  have 
tbe  ceremony  concluded  by  the  celebration  of  mass,  another  nsnrer,  bot 
one  of  stone,  sculptured  over  the  door,  in  the  claws  of  a  demon,  be- 
came detached  and  fell  down,  striking  him  on  the  head  with  his  poise. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  crashed  by  the  bbw,  and  the  wedding 
was  changed  into  a  funeral.  But  his  associates  and  friends  reyenged 
themselves  by  obtaining  (by  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money),  the 
demolition  of  all  the  personages  sculptored  in  front  of  the  door  of  the 

church."t 

The  Cardinal  de  Yitry  in  his  sermons  to  seamen  addressee  them  in 
their  technical  terms.  He  reproaches  them  with  the  vices  that  are 
common  to  their  class  at  the  present  day. 

Working  men  are  warned  against  dishonesty  in  their  trades,  and  the 
nOoreSy  the  cimmtariif  the  carpentarii,  are  reminded  that  it  is  their  doty 
in  common  with  medical  men,  to  o£fer  their  services  to  the  poor  gratis. 
*^  Every  morning  and  evening  the  clergy  met  with  groups  of  joameymen 
waiting  to  be  hired,  or  to  receive  their  wages.  They  took  advuitsge 
of  the  moment  to  address  them  a  familiar  practical  exhortation." 
Servants,  both  male  and  female,  seem  to  have  been  in  bad  repnte, 
the  former  for  dishonesty,  the  latter  for  immorality.  The  ser£B  were 
divided  into  three  classes:  ascnpticii,  or  colonists;  servi  gleba^  those 
attached  to  the  soil ;  and  originariif  bom  of  the  ascripticii,  upon 
the  soil  itself.  They  had  not  only  to  endure  the  hard  liU>our  of  the 
fields,  but  also  the  excesses  of  the  lords  and  men  at  arms.  Still  they 
are  represented  as  having  mercenaries  at  their  own  service.  As  is 
well  known,  ignorance  was  their  greatest  vice.  They  long  remained 
in  a  half  pagan  state,  out  of  which  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  the 
peasantry  in  many  remote  parts  have  ever  been  brought  Oar 
author,  who  is  not  without  his  prejudices  against  heretics,  repeats 
the  old  calumny  against  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  accosing 
them  of  meeting  in  caves  at  night  to  practise  enchantments. 

As  regards  women,  France  has  always  been  what  it  is.  The  lojil 
respect  which  leaves  her  in  her  own  sphere,  without  seeking  either  to 
idealise  or  to  brutalise  her,  has  ever  been  unknown  here.  Chivali7> 
on  the  one  hand,  and  monkish  austerity,  on  the  otber,  have  sought, 
the  one,  to  raise  her  almost  above  the  level  of  humanity,  and  the 
other,  to  degrade  her  as  a  despicable  and  dangerous  being,  the  sooree 

*  A  declaration  made  by  the  two  contractiiig  parties  before  a  notaiy  when 
they  went  to  receive  the  nuptial  benediction  in  the  church. 

f  Etienne  de  Bourbon,  who  tells  this  story,  declares  that  he  had  himmii 
seen  the  efifects  of  this  measure  of  security:  **  Alias  sculpttu  tmaginet  ^ 

•nt  in  dkia  porticu,  extra,  in  anteriore  parte  ejus,  .  .  .  t?t3i  ibi  detuicUu.'^ 
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of  all  evils.  **  There  was  but  one  woman/'  says  Jacques  de  Vitry, 
"  between  Adam  and  God,  and  she  had  no  rest  till  she  had  succeeded 
in  getting  her  husband  banished  from  the  garden  of  delights,  and 
Christ  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  the  cross.*'  When  married, 
the  woman  becomes  the  companion  and  equal  of  her  husband.  Most 
of  the  preachers  see  a  symptom  of  the  equality  of  the  two  in  the 
origin  of  the  first  woman,  taken,  not  out  of  the  head,  nor  the 
feet,  but  from  the  side  of' her  husband.  There  is  one  folly  that 
stirs  the  bile  of  the  preachers  more  than  any  other,  and  that  is  the 
old  quarrel  with  women's  love  of  dress.'*'  Here  is  the  portrait  of  a 
Parisian  elegante,  as  it  is  traced  in  1278,  by  Gilles  d' Orleans,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  "Look  at  her  feet  I  her  shoes  are  so 
narrow  that  they  are  ridiculous.  Look  at  her  waist !  it  is  still  worse, 
she  tightens  in  her  body  with  a  band  of  silk,  gold,  or  silver,  such  as 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  blessed  mother  never  wore,  though  they  were  of 
blood  royal.  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  her  head  I  it  is  there  that  you  see 
the  insignia  of  hell!  There  are  horns,  there  is  dead  hair.  .  .  . 
She  is  not  afraid  to  put  on  her  head  the  hair  of  a  person  who  is 
perhaps  in  hell,  or  in  purgatory,  and  whose  bed  she  would  not  share 
for  a  single  night  for  all  tiie  gold  in  the  world.  •  .  .  She  has  more 
tails  than  Satan  himself,  for  Satan  has  only  one,  while  she  has  them 
all  round  her.  ...  It  is  in  Paris  principally  that  women  are  to  be 
seen  running  through  the  town  bare-necked,  bare-breasted.  How 
these  women  fight  against  God."  The  hair  is  described  as  artistically 
arranged,  adjusted,  crisped,  at  the  expense  of  fatigue  and  suffering. 
*<  By  dint  of  stiffening  and  rubbing,  Uie  head  is  denuded  before  its 
time,  but  false  hair  repairs  the  outrage.  Above  the  capillary  edifice 
are  placed  crowns,  fringes,  or  gilt  bands."  The  Parisian  ladies  have 
a  preference  for  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  horns.  "  Nature,"  says 
Pierre  de  Limoges,  ''having  refused  them  this  ornament,  they  are 
anxious  to  make  up  for  it  in  order  to  make  themselves  like  the  beasts." 
The  dress  is  very  full  below,  and  forms  a  train  more  than  a  cubit  long. 
"How  is  it,"  asks  Etienne  de  Bourbon,  "that  women  are  not 
ashamed  to  carry  an  appendage  which  nature  has  reserved  for  the 
brutes?"  Mipartiee  or  dresses  of  two  colours  are  censured  as  well 
as  elastic  skirts.  Pointed  and  low  shoes  with  large  buckles  seem  to 
have  been  much  worn.  Bonge  was  pretty  extensively  used,  as  well 
as  ointment,  perfumes,  and  washes.  Madame  Bachel's  trade  is  no  new 
one,  for  one  of  the  anonymous  Latin  MSS.  says,  "  Others  finding  their 
skin  too  dark,  ask  drugs  from  the  doctors  to  clear  their  complexions,  but 
they  are  well  punished  for  it ;  for  the  dye  that  they  give  them  takes  off 
the  skin  along  with  the  darkness,  and  if  they  complain,  to  crown  their 
misfortune,  they  are  condemned  by  the  judge." 

Dancing  is  next  denounced  as  the  most  dangerous  of  feminine 
passions,  and  yet,  the  dances  of  those  days  were   simple  rondos^ 


*  **  With  the  help  of  the  pulpit  critics,"  says  our  author,  "we  can  almost 
reconstitute  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  and  we  meet  with  striking  analogies  to 
our  own  times,  for  fashion  does  not  innovate,  it  only  turns  in  a  vidoua 
circle." 
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fonned  by  a  chain  of  men  and  women  holding  each  oiher  by  the  hand, 
and  Jed  by  a  person  of  either  sex  who  simck  np  the  conplet. 

**  One  other  observation  suggested  by  what  precedes,"  says  onr  author, 
**  which  shews  the  distance  that  separates  oar  customs  from  those  of 
our  ancestors  is,  that  their  amusements  always  took  place  in  the  dtj- 
time.  Health  and  morality  could  only  be  the  gainer  by  this,  ind, 
in  fact,  they  did  gain  by  it  long  after  the  thirteenth  century.'* 

The  next  subject  treated  by  M  Lecoy  is  education.  France  wts 
the  centre  of  the  intellectual  movements  in  the  thirteenth  centmy. 
From  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  disciples  crowded  round  masters 
whose  reputation  for  learning  made  them  famous.  The  turbalence 
of  the  students  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  men- 
tion. The  courses  of  the  studies  are  being  constantly  interrapted  by 
the  perpetual  brawl  and  conflict  between  the  citizens  and  the  students. 
•*  Let  us  pray  for  the  schools  of  Paris,"  says  a  Latin  MS.,  **  for  tiw 
suppression  of  a  single  lesson  brings  an  incomparable  and  ine- 
parable  loss.  ...  In  fact,  it  is  from  thence  that  all  the  men  of 
talent,  all  the  prelates  of  the  universal  church,  are  drawn."  Robert 
de  Sorbon  has  left  two  treatises  upon  education,  the  one,  containiog 
the  most  minute  details  upon  the  examinations  to  which  the  candi- 
dates for  degrees  were  subjected ;  the  other  is  unpublished,  and  coo- 
tains  good  and  practical  rules  for  studying. 

The  last  chapter  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  theology,  philosophy, 
literature,  classic  learning,  history,  poetry,  physical  sciences,  and 
medicine,  of  the  times.  We  cannot  enter  into  this  chapter  at  all; 
there  would  be  too  much  to  say  upon  it,  so  we  shall  merely  quote  the 
closing  words  of  our  author :  **  At  bottom,  the  same  interests,  the 
same  passions,  the  same  struggles,  fill  all  the  pages  of  the  great  book 
of  history ;  and  at  whatever  moment  we  study  it,  the  heart  of  man  is 
found  just  what  it  has  been,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  will  be." 

If,  in  conclasion,  we  ask  why  these  religious  moralists  who  were  so 
stem  in  denouncing  the  evils  of  the  times,  succeeded  so  ill  in  their 
endeavours  after  reformation,  the  answer  is  simply,  because  they  did 
not  seek  the  remedy  high  enough.  They  were  too  often  content  with 
recommending  the  puerile  practices  that  the  Church  of  Rome  delights 
in,  and  which  could  no  more  purify  the  heart  and  conscience  than 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  in  Old  Testament  times.  The 
atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  preached  in  all  its  fulness  and  firee- 
ness  by  the  reformers,  could  alone  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  im- 
purity which  vexed  the  righteous  souls  of  many  of  God's  hidden  ones 
who  took  refage  in  the  cloister  to  escape  the  doom  of  tho  Sodoms  of 
their  times.  G.  de  F. 
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XI.  SWEDISH  LITERATDRE. 

In  Denmark,  and  also  in  Sweden,  there  has  been  carried  on  for 
several  jears  an  animated  controversy  on  the  relations  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  Professor  Rasmns  Nielsen  of  Copenhagen  has  all 
along  resolutely  maintained  the  opinion,  that  faith  and  knowledge  are 
two  absolutely  **  different  principles  ;**  whence  it  necessarily  follows 
that  they  can  never  come  into  conflict  with  each  other,  in  actual  fact, 
but  only  in  consequence  of  error.  Against  this  doctrine,  Nyblalis, 
professor  of  Practical  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Lund,  has 
argued  in  a  dissertation  entitled,  "  Om  den  religiosa  tron  och  vetandet" 
(of  Religious  Faith  and  Knowledge).  He  affirms  that  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  separation  between  knowledge  and  faith  is  philosophically 
untenable,  that  they  shew  themselves  to  be  in  actual  fact  united  in 
one  and  the  same  human  consciousness,  and  that  to  speak  of  faith  as 
an  "anti-rationalistic  element,*'  as  Nielsen  does,  is  to  make  all 
scientific  discussion  of  it  an  impossibility.  The  conclusion  Nyblaiis 
reaches  is,  that  faith,  in  its  essence,  is  neither  above  nor  beyond 
reason,  although,  as  passing  into  feeling,  and  prosecuting  practical 
aims,  it  has,  and  must  always  have,  in  the  imperfect  human  life,  a 
relative  opposition  to  knowledge. 

In  another  dissertation,  entitled  '<  Theodor  Parker  och  den  religiosa 
fragan  "  (Theodor  Parker  and  the  Religious  Question),  published  also 
at  Lund,  Nyblaus  fully  sets  forth  and  criticises  Parker's  religious 
opinions.  The  fundamental  defect  of  Parker's  systems  is,  in  his 
having  only  an  external  conception  of  the  idea  of  personality,  on 
account  of  which  he  can  affirm  neither  the  eternity  of  God  nor  the 
true  freedom  of  man.  Even  the  religious  conceptions  of  conversion, 
of  regeneration,  and  the  like  doctrines,  are  to  him  very  vague  and 
undefined.  Nyblaus  finally  demonstrates  that  <*  his  polemic  against 
the  theology  of  the  church,  although  in  other  respects  it  might  be 
salutary  and  necessary,  consists  more  in  words  than  in  thoughts,  and 
by  no  means  supplies  a  criticism  such  as  our  times  demand." 

A  work  entitled,  **  Messiasideen  eller  det  af  Jesus  predikade 
Gudsriket"  (The  Idea  of  Messiah,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  announced 
by  Jesus),  by  the  late  well-known  Nils  Jynell,  was  recently  published 
at  Stockholm.  It  is  an  essay  in  response  to  the  following  questions 
proposed  by  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  Christianity: 
1.  ''How  was  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  unfolded  up  to  the  time  of 
Jesus  ?"  2.  "  Did  Jesus  announce  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
in  what  sense?"  8.  ''What  future  value  has  the  doctrine  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ?"  This  essay  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  an 
advanced  Schleiermacherianism.  The  author  finds  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  for  the  first  time  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  but  only  in  its 
moral  aspects.  In  Isaiah  and  Mieah,  the  idea  becomes  political. 
Finally,  in  Daniel,  the  true  realisation  of  it  is  carried  forward  into 
eternity.  According  to  the  assertion  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  a 
dogmatic  production,  the  growth  of  Grecian  speculation,  and  that 
consequently  the  words  of  Jesus  which  he  spoke  of  himself  are  to  be 
sought  for  only  in  the  first  three  gospels,  and  even  there,  are  found 
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not  withoat  an  intermixture  of  many  Jewish  notions,  he  seeks  in 
answer  to  the  second  question  from  these  gospels  alone.  He  finds 
there  that  Jesus  did  declare  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  bat  he  affirms 
that  he  did  so  with  the  greatest  caution,  in  consideration  of  the 
ability  of  his  hearers  to  comprehend  him,  and  that  he  spoke  with 
carefal  prudence  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  always 
combating  the  Old  Testament  representation  of  external  strength  and 
outward  prosperity  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  the  Messiidi,  and 
giving  prominence  to  the  inward,  spiritual,  universal  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  by  means  of  parables.  Hence,  with  regard  to  the 
third  question,  it  is  concluded  that  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  has  an  absolute  and  eternal  value,  while  the  spirit  which  lives 
in  the  church  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus;  and  amid  all  the  Christian 
development  in  light  and  truth,  '<no  other  foundation  can  be  laid 
than  that  which  is  laid." 

Rydberg's  **  Bibelns  lara  om  Kristus,"  of  which  the  third  edition 
was  published  at  Stockholm  last  year,  is  worthy  of  being  noticed. 
In  this  **  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  regarding  Christ,"  the  author,  who  is 
a  private  gentleman  residing  at  (]K)teborg,  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  Christology  of  the  Bible  is  nothing  but  **  the  ideal  side  of  Anthro- 
pology ;'*  also  that,  according  to  the  undistorted  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Christ  is  not  God,  but  only  man, — ^the  ideal  and  universal 
man.  This  work,  indicating  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  rab- 
binical literature,  and  with  the  theology  of  the  ancients,  particularly 
with  that  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  and  written  with  the  greatest 
talent,  has  called  forth,  from  its  first  appearance  (in  1861),  an 
energetic  opposition.  Among  these  controversial  works,  written  in 
opposition  to  Bydberg,  the  most  notable  is  that  by  Bishop  Beckmann 
of  Hembsand,  entitled  <*  Nya  Testamentets  lara  om  Eristi  Guddom  *' 
(The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ).  The 
subject  is  discussed  from  a  moderately  orthodox  standpoint.  To  the 
third  edition  of  his  work  Rydberg  has  added  two  critical  dissertations, 
with  the  view  of  more  fully  bringing  out  and  establishing  his  Christo- 
logy. At  the  same  time  he  has  published  a  separate  essay,  "  Om 
Menniskans  foruttillvaro  "  (On  the  pre-existence  of  man),  with  the 
same  general  object  in  view.  According  to  the  theory  defended  in 
this  essay,  man  has,  as  a  spirit,  a  real  existence  before  that  spirit  is 
united  to  the  flesh  at  his  birth.  The  pre-eristence  of  Christ  is  of 
like  character ;  and  in  his  earthly  life  he  is  neither  God  nor  some 
other  being  above  man,  but  simply  man,  the  prototype  and  the  ideal  of 
manhood.  He  attempts  to  defend  this  view  from  the  Epistie  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  from  the  title  given  to  Christ  of  the  <' first-bom  of 
every  creature,**  from  the  regeneration  of  man  and  the  gathering 
together  and  union  of  all  things  in  Christ.  Bishop  Beckmann  pub- 
lished, at  the  end  of  last  year,  a  critical  refutation  of  this  essay,  '*  Aer 
Kristus  i  sin  foruttillvaro  idealmenniskan  och  ioke  Gud  ?"  (Is  Christ, 
in  his  pre-existence,  only  the  ideal  man,  but  not  God  ?).  He 
maintains  in  it  that,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  attributed  indeed  to  man  an  «  ideal,"  but  not  a  real  conscious 
and  personal  pre-eristence,  such  as  is  attributed  to  Christ  the  eternal 
Logos. 
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Dr  E.  H.  G.  von  Soheele's  '<  Bationalismens  forberedelser  (The 
Preparation  of  Bationalism)  deserves  attention.  In  this  work  the 
author  treats  of  the  preparation  made  for  Bationalism  by  phil- 
osophy,— by  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  Locke's  sensationalism,  and 
and  by  the  French  encyclopaedism ;  (2.)  Of  the  preparations  made 
by  theology, — by  Syncretism  (a  "religious  medley"  introduced  by 
Oallixt  as  an  ironical  basis  for  the  union  of  all  the  churches)  and 
Pietbm,  by  the  Wiirtemberg,  the  "historical'*  (Mosheim,  Erenesti, 
and  Michaelis),  and  the  Wolffian  schools,  whereof  Baumgarten*8 
system  was  the  blossom,  and  the  theology  of  Semler  the  fruit ;  and 
(8.)  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  tending  towards  mysticism  and 
illuminism,  &c. — Hauck's  Theologischer  Jahresbericht,  1870. 


XII.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

The  Biblical  Bepertory  and  Princeton  Eeview.     April  1870. 

This  is  a  superior  number  of  our  American  contemporary.  It 
opens  with  an  able  paper  on  "  The  Element  of  Time  in  Interpreting 
the  ways  of  God."  The  writer  shews  that  the  plans  of  God  and  the 
essential  doctrines  of  revelation,  are  necessarily  so  vast  and  far-reach- 
ing in  their  bearings,  as  to  be  full  of  mystery  to  man.  God's  pur- 
poses concern  a  universe,  and  they  reach  through  eternity,  and  hence 
they  caunot  but  be  baffling  to  man's  reason.  Article  2d  is  a  well- 
written  essay  on  "  Pantheism  as  a  Phase  in  Philosophy  and  Theory  of 
History."  Article  8d  is  a  review  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Ministry  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Baffles  "  of  Liverpool.  In  the  next  article 
there  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  well-reasoned  doctrinal  discussion  of 
**  The  Belation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  the  Fall  of  the  Bace."  Here 
the  Princeton  stands  upon  its  old  ground,  and  with  unabated  vigour 
maintains  the  views  it  has  all  along  defended  on  that  important 
subject.  The  writer  criticises  the  views  of  Dr  Schaff  and  others,  as 
they  are  specially  presented  in  the  recent  volume  on  the  ''  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,"  of  the  American  edition  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  Dr 
Sohafif  affirms  and  defends  the  '' realistic"  view  on  the  relation  of 
Adam's  first  sin  to  the  fall  of  the  race.  He  holds  a  realistic  oneness 
of  the  race  in  such  a  sense  that  the  act  of  one  is  literally  and  really 
the  act  of  all,  and  hence  that  the  condemnation  and  ruin  of  the  race 
are  simply  the  punishment  for  its  real,  actual,  and  culpable  participa- 
tion in  Adam's  first  sin.  This  theory  imputes  the  sin  of  Adam  to  us, 
because  of  our  literal  and  real  participation  in  it.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  there  is  an  organic  or  vital  connection  of  the  race  with 
Adam — that,  all  admit ;  but  whether  the  relation  is  that  of  a  numerical 
oneness,  so  that  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  all  one  substance,  agent, 
or  being,  and  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  what  one  does,  all  do. 

This  is  the  view  held  by  Schaff,  and  also  by  Shedd,  and  generally 
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by  all  who  follow  Angnstine  as  their  leader  in  this  matter.     The 
Princeton,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  the   ''  federal  '*   theory.     It 
holds,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  vital  and  organic  connection  of  Adam 
ivith  the  race  which  forms  the  groond  and  reason  of  his  being  con- 
stituted their  federal  or  representative  head.     Adam  was  made  the 
covenant  head  of  the  race,  becanse  he  was  their  natnral  head,  and 
hence  when  he  sinned  all  sinned,  not  really  and  literally  becanse 
''  generic  human  nature,"  the  one  numerical  substance  common  to  all 
the  race,  acted  iri  each  act  of  Adam,  but  because  all  were  represented 
by  him.     Having  disposed  of  the  realistic  theory,  the  writer  of  the 
article  next  proceeds  to  review  the  different  phases  of  the  opposition 
to  the  federal  theory,  which  have  been  developed  in  the  so-called 
**  New  England  theology."     The  whole  article  is  well  worthy  of  a 
careful  study.     The  remaining  papers  are  on  <'  The  Witness  of  Paul 
to  Christ,*'  being  a  review  of  the  Boyle  lectures  for  1869.     **  The 
Christian  giving  for  the  time,"  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  giving 
for  the  cause'of  Christ  is  discussed  in  an  earnest  missionaiy  spirit  in 
the  light  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
aspects  of  the  world.     **  Suggestions  on  Presbyterian  reconstruction," 
in  the  altered  state  of  the  church,  arising  from  the  recent  re-union 
and  *^  Becent  publications  on  the  School  question."     This  last  article 
brings  to  view  the  controversies  that  have  been  carried  on  in  America 
regarding  the  constitution  of  the  public  schools,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  these  schools.     We  ihiok  the 
views  advocated  by  it  most  sound  and  seasonable,  when  it  insists  that 
the  Bible  and  the  teaching  of  fundamental,  moral,  and  religious  truth, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  in  the  public  schools.     America  is  aroused  by 
this  great  question.     The  sound  Protestantism  of  the  country  leads 
us  to  hope  that  the  legislators  will  not  at  this  crisis  give  way  to  the 
demands  of  Bomanists  and  infidels.     As  a  specimen  of  the  tone  which 
public  men  are  assuming  on  this  subject,  we  quote  the  following 
sentences  with  which  this  article  closes.     They  are  an  extract  from  a 
recent  defence  of  Christian  education,  by  Dr  Bellows,  a  prominoit 
leader  among  the  Unitarians  of  America :  ''If  the  Boman  Catholics 
are  not  content  with  perfect  toleration ;  if  they  look  for  the  counten- 
ance and  the  support  of  the  American  people,  as  having  an  equal 
claim  with  the  Protestant  founders  of  an  institution  to  regulate  its 
fundamental  methods  of  public  education,  they  are  reckoning  without 
their  host,  and  vrill  surely   come  to  grief.  •  •  .  •  We  warn  our 
Boman  Catholic  fellow- citizens  of  what  is  in  store  for  them  if  they 
continue  to  press  their  claim  to  break  up  our  national  system  of  public 
schools.     They  will  sooner  or  later  bring  on  a  civil  war,  in  which 
they  and  their  churches  will  be  swept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the 
land.     All  liberty  they  can  rightfully  ask,  they  enjoy.     But  they  ask 
in  another  form  the  liberty   which  Utah    claims — she   wishes  to 
enjoy  polygamy,   and  to    have    the    right  to   teach    it   under   the 
American  flag.     We  deny  the  right ;  and  shall  extinguish  it  in  her 
ruins  if  she  raises  a  finger  to  maintain  it."     This  surely  is  a  signifi- 
cant sign  of  the  times. 
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The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.    AndoTer.     April  1870. 

The  contents  of  this  numher  of  the  Andover  Quarterly  are,  1. 
**  Psychology  in  the  Life,  Work,  and  Teachings  of  Jesus."  The  writer 
starts  from  the  principle,  that  there  are  some  elementary  powers  of  spoo- 
staneons  production,  called  emotions,  impulses,  affections,  sensibilities 
which  are  distinguished  from  intellect  and  will,  and  that  in  their  ideal 
condition  there  must  be  some  order  prevailing  among  these  powers, 
well  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  right  action  of  the  will, 
and  the  highest  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  essay  enters 
on  the  inquiry  into  that  order  of  these  powers  which  should  prevail  in  a 
perfect  soul,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  such  an  order  may  he 
secured.  The  life  of  Christ  presents  an  example  of  that  perfect  order. 
His  teachings,  and  his  work  in  healing  men's  souls  and  bodies,  are 
contemplated  as  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  same  order — as  reveal- 
ing the  true  psychology.  2.  **  An  Argument  for  a  Fourth  year  of  study 
in  the  courses  of  Thsologlcal  Saminaries.*'  The  Princeton  theological 
seminary  has  already  a  four  years'  course,  and  it  is  likely  that  soon 
the  other  seminaries  wiil  follow  its  example*.  There  is  very  mani- 
festly a  strong  tendency  towards  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
course  of  theological  study.  It  is  an  encouraging  symptom,  and  great 
good  to  the  churches  will  undoubtedly  flow  out  of  it.  8.  '  *  The  Doctriud 
of  the  Trinity  in  opposition  to  his  system  of  the  Unitarians.*'  4.  "  The 
Year  of  Christ's  birth."  This  is  a  very  learned  chronological  investi- 
gation into  the  subject.  It  is  a  review  of  Zumpt*s  recent  work, 
**  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi."  The  writer,  Dr  Woolsey,  President  of 
Yale  College,  subjects  Zumpt's  views  to  a  critical  examination. 
Zumpt  maintains  the  view  that  Christ  was  bom  747  u.o.,  that  is 
between  two  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Herod.  The  usual 
calculation  is,  that  it  took  place  750  u.c.  ( — 4  b.c.)  This  is  the 
view  defended  by  Professor  Wieseler  of  Greifswald,  in  his  recent 
"  Beitrage  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien,"  which  he  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix  to  his  well-known  ''  Chronological  Synopsis  of 
the  Four  Gospels."  President  Woolsey  rejects  both  views,  and  after 
a  lengthened  and  able  criticism,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  '^  at 
present  the  chronology  of  our  Saviour's  life  must  remain  a  matter  in 
which  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed."  5.  "The  Silence  of  Women  in 
the  Churches,"  judiciously  and  ably  handled.  6.  ''Prophecy  as  related 
to  the  Eastern  question,"  by  Herrick,  one  of  the  American  missionaries 
at  Constantinople.  The  author  holds  that  "  while  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Mahommedan  power  is,  under  different  forms,  Saracenic  and 
Turkish,  distinctly  referred  to,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  faith  of  Islam  as  a  religion,  or  its  founder,  is  nowhere 
mentioned  or  distinctly  referred  to  in  our  Scriptures."  He  presents 
a  deeply  interesting  account  (1)  of  the  Commercial,  Civil,  and  Poli- 
tical condition  of  Mohammedan  Turkey;  and  (2),  of  the  Influence  of 
Western  or  Protestant  Christian  Doctrine  and  Life  in  Turkey,  and 
gathers  from  the  survey,  weighty  considerations  for  the  zealous  pro- 
secution of  missionary  labours  in  the  east. 
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Cydopcedta  of  Biblical y  Tlieological^  and  Ecclesiastical  [AUrature, 
Edited  by  Dra  M*Clintook  and  Stbong.  Vol.  III.  E.  F.  G. 
New  York :  Harper  Brothers.  London :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 
1870.    Pp.  1048. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  onr  readers 
to  this  magnificent  work.  It  promises,  when  completed,  to  be  bejond 
doabt  the  most  comprehensive  and  valoable  publication  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language.  The  literature  of  all  nations  is  laid  nnder  con- 
tribution to  enrich  its  pages.  The  senior  editor,  Dr  M*Clintock,  we 
regret  to  learn,  died  a  few  months  ago  amid  his  useful  labours.  He 
long  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  own  denomination,  but  was 
held  in  universal  esteem  among  all  the  churches  of  America.  The 
preparation  of  materials  for  his  department  of  the  Cyclop(Bdia>  engaged 
his  anxious  care.  His  work  was  so  far  completed  when  the  3£i^ 
summoned  him  away  to  his  rest  The  final  revision  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  this  great  work  will  devolve  on  Professor  Strong  and  a 
large  8ta£f,  thirty-one  in  number,  of  able  coadjutors,  who  have  all 
along  been  associated  with  the  editors  in  the  undertaking.  We  trost 
the  publishers  will  be  enabled  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
enterprise  they  have  hitherto  so  ably  conducted,  as  thereby  to  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  church  of  Christ. 

Sketches  of  Creation :  A  Popular  View  of  some  oj  the  Grand  Condu- 
sions  of  the  Sciences  in  reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  cf 
Life.  By  A.  Winohkll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology, 
and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New  York :  Harper 
Brothers.     London  :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.     1870.     Pp.  459. 

Many  years  ago,  in  our  student  days,  the  perusal  of  Mantell^s 
works  on  Geology  first  opened  to  our  view  the  deeply  interesting 
discoveries  made  by  the  geologist  in  the  history  of  the  preparation  di 
our  globe  for  its  present  inhabitants.  Farther  studies  in  that  scienoe 
have  only  deepened  the  feelings  of  wonder  with  which  we  then  read 
the  strange  lueroglyphics  written  on  the  rocky  foundations  of  oor 
earth.  With  Dr  Winchell  as  our  guide,  we  have  again  surveyed  these 
old  scenes,  old  but  ever  new,  of  this  world's  history.  A  mon 
interesting  and  intelligent  guide  we  could  not  wish.  He  combines 
scientific  accuracy  with  vividness  and  beauty  of  description,  which  we 
have  never  seen  equalled.  His  work  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  grand 
panorama.  The  reader's  attention  is  sustained  ^oughout,  and 
while  his  mind  is  informed,  his  heart  cannot  but  be  stirred  with  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  reverence,  forcing  from  his  lips  the  adoring  cijt 
<'  0  Lord  I  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 

The  author's  design  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes,  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  extracts  from  his  preface :  '*  The  work 
wiU  be  found  useful  as  an  aid  in  review.  The  student  may  plod  ever 
80  diligently  and  ever  so  intelligently  through  the  details  of  a  soieoee; 
he  is  apt  to  gain  only  vague  impressions  and  floating  ideas,  unless 
enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field,  with  the  details 
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all  led  in  the  background,  and  the  great  ontlines  and  prominent  land- 
marks are  brought  salientlj  into  proper  relation  to  each  other.*' 
'*  All  our  learning  would  in  reality  be  but  the  '  vanity,'  which  it  is 
sometimes  reproached  with  being,  if  it  could  reflect  no  light  upon  the 
origin,  the  nature,  the  duty,  and  the  destiny  of  man.  It  is  not  for 
its  facts  but  for  the  significance  of  the  facts  that  science  is  valuable. 
....  Science  interpreted  is  theology ;  science  prosecuted  to  its  con- 
clusion is  God."  The  author  dedicates  his  work  **  To  all  who  love 
to  hold  communion  with  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  *  visible  forms' 
of  nature ;  who  delight  to  contemplate  the  sublime,  persistent,  all- 
comprehending,  and  beneficent  plans  of  Deity,  unfolding  through 
geological  cycles  toward  definite  and  intelligible  ends  ;  to  all  who  love 
to  *  Look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.'  " 

We  thank  Dr  Winchell  for  the  great  pleasure  the  perusal  of  this 
excellent  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  has  afforded  us,  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  his  expressed  intention  of 
dealing  in  a  subsequent  work  with  the  whole  question  of  the  relations 
of  science  to  the  Christian  faith,  a  subject  of  pressing  importance  in 
the  present  day. 

The  Andes  and  the  Amazon ;  (yr,  Across  the  Continent  of  South  America. 
By  James  Orton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar 
College.  New  York :  Harper  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson,  Low, 
&Co.     1870.    Pp.856. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  volume  is  one  result  of  a  scientific  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  five  American  gentlemen,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington.  They  sailed  from  New 
York  in  July  1867,  and  after  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
touching  at  Paita,  Peru,  their  route  was  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  over 
the  Eastern  Cordillera;  thence  over  the  Western  Cordillera,  and 
through  the  forest  on  foot  to  Napo  ;  down  the  Hio  Napo  by  canoe  to 
Pebas  on  the  Marnon;  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Pard.  In  1541, 
Orellana,  a  knight  of  Truxillo,  with  a  party,  animated  by  the  auri 
sacra  fames,  as  Mr  Fletcher  informs  us  in  the  introduction  to  this 
volume,  were  the  first  to  descend  the  "  King  of  Waters,"  as  the 
Amazon  is  called  by  the  aborigines.  On  that  occasion  they  were  said 
to  have  seen  the  fabled  women-warriors,  and  hence  they  gave  the  river 
the  Spanish  name  which  it  now  bears.  About  one  hundred  years 
after  Orellana  (in  1687),  an  expedition  consisting  of  about  2000  in 
all,  headed  by  Pedro  Teixeira,  ascended  the  river  firom  Parfi  to  Quito. 
This  memorable  voyage  of  discovery  occupied  about  eight  months. 
In  1745,  De  la  Condamine,  the  French  Academician,  descended  the 
river  from  Quito  to  Pard,  and  published  an  account  of  his  exploration 
in  that  great  valley — 

"  Realms  unknown  and  blooming  wilds 
And  fruitful  deserts,  worlds  of  solitude 
Where  the  sun  smiles  and  seasons  teem  in  vam." 

Professor  Norton  and  his  party  were  the  first  explorers  speaking 
the  English  language  who  crossed  that  portion  of  the  South  American 
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continent.  The  volnme  before  ns  contains  a  deeply  interesting 
acconnt  of  their  explorations.  Though  not  a  scientific  book,  it  viil 
interest  the  nataralist. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Beview,     Condacted  by  an  Association  of 
Ministers  in  Columbia,  S.  Carolina.     YoL  XXI.     April  1870. 

This  valnable  periodical  represents  the  sentiments  of  Soathern 
Presbyterians  in  the  States.  In  the  prospectus  of  this  nnmbcr  the 
editors  announce  that  '*  they  do  not  endorse  in  every  particular  wbtt 
is  uttered  in  their  pages.  Each  author  is  responsible  for  the  views 
which  be  expresses.  This  is  a  matter  of  conveoience  where  there  are 
minor  differences  between  editors  themselves,  or  between  them  and 
their  brethren.  Free  discussion,  too,  is  important  to  the  interests  of 
truth  if  kept  within  just  limits.  These  limits  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served. Editors  would  be  worthy  of  censure  should  they  allow 
opinions  to  be  expressed  subversive  of  any  doctrine  of  the  gospel;  nor 
would  it  be  becoming  to  allow  their  own  views,  or  those  of  their  coo* 
tributors,  to  be  rudely  attacked  in  their  own  pages.'*  From  some 
editorial  remarks  on  an  article  on  the  *'  Church  and  her  Presbyters," 
we  are  gratified  to  perceive  the  moderate  and  yet  sound  views  of  this 
periodical  on  church  government.  There  is  an  article  on  ''Christ 
and  the  State,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Miller,  D.D.,  Charlotte,  N. 
Carolina,  which  the  author  has  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal ;  and  we 
may  find  place  in  a  future  number  for  this  important  and  well-reasoned 
communication. 


XIII.  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Words  Beard  in  Quiet ;  Searchings  out  of  the  Booh  of  the  Lord,  and  Frog- 
menta  of  Letters  and  Poems,  ByE.A.  W.  With  a  Memorial  Preface^ 
by  the  Rev.  B.  Philpot,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
Y  ioar  of  Lydney,  Gloucestershire.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  London : 
W.  Hunt  &  Co.    1870. 

None  can  read  these  sweet  musings  of  a  departed  spirit  without  being 
impressed  with  having  been  brought  into  communion  with  the  gentlest 
ana  most  amiable  of  women,  and  one  who  possessed  a  mind  of  sup^ior 
order,  capable  of  dealing  with  divine  truth,  as  well  as  dsdly  living  under 
its  sanctifying  influence.  We  might  refer  in  proof  of  this  to  the  secdon, 
"General  Kedemption,  consistent  with  the  Election  of  God,"  which,  though 
expressed  in  a  way  which  some  would  hardly  call  CalvinisUo  orthodo^, 
opens  up  an  original  vein  of  thought,  and  shows  how,  under  different 
modes  of  conception,  all  true  Christians  come  ultimately  round  to  tb» 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  most  precious  things  in  the  volume  are  tbe 
records  of  Christian  experience  it  contains.  What  can  be  finer  than  the 
following? 

'*  In  reading  the  107th  Psalm  this  morning  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
last  verse  :  '  They  shall  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.'  None 
but  the  toise  can  read  the  whole  of  that  Psalm  (with  its  description  of  to 
many  awful  states  and  perilous  circumstances)  as  a  catalogue  of  the  lo»ng 
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kindnesses  of  the  Lord.    How  beautifully  it  corresponds  with  Jer.  ix.  23, 24. 

. I  used  to  think  that  in  praying  for  the  love 

of  Christ  to  be  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  we  prayed  for  happiness  ;  and  so 
we  do  I  but  I  know  now  what  it  involves, — crucifixion.  It  opens  every 
pore  to  human  snfferini; ;  and  the  larger  measure  we  receive,  tne  heavier 
becomes  the  weight.  We  could  not  carry  it  through  a  roueh  world  like 
this,  unless  Christ  bore  it  with  us.  But  why  do  I  write,  as  if  I  knew  it? 
My  heart  condemns  me.     I  have  but  touched  that  which  crushed  and 

crucified  my  Lord.     " I  know  that  the  strong  in  faith  are 

often  strongly  exercised  and  sorely  tried.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  to 
them  as  silver,  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times,  and  found 
JaUhful,  I  was  speaking  to  a  clerical  friend  the  other  day  on  some 
spiritual  subject,  and  said  something  of  *  unansu>ered  prayer.'  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  tone  of  earnest  vet  affectionate  rebuke  with  which  he  inter- 
rupted me  :  '  ITiere  is  no  suck  iking.*  That  little  word,  so  fitly  spoken,  has 
been,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  a  blessing  to  my  soul, — encouraging  trust 
in  God.    Mark  xi.  22."    (Pp.  155-156.) 

JPulpit  Discourses,  By  Ministehs  connected  with  the  Berwick  Presbytery 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Edinburgh:  Andrew  lialiot. 
1870. 

These  thirteen  discourses,  by  as  many  ministers,  are  on  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  they  breathe  its  spirit  and  put  forth  its  power.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
chaplain  to  Charles  the  First,  wrote  Bules  for  Holy  Living,  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  ritual  of  the  regular  clergy. 
The  discourses  oefore  us  do  not  deal  in  lifeless  rules ;  but  they  promulgate 
life-giving  principles.  Their  very  appearance  meets  a  charge  sometimes 
made :  that  the  pulpit  is  losing  its  power,  and  is  being  superseded  by  the 
press.  But,  here  is  one  instance  of  many  in  wMch  the  utterances  of  the 
pulpit  are  repeated  and  prolonged  by  the  press.  This  publication  is  de- 
signed to  suit  the  case  of  those  prevented  by  affliction  from  hearing  the 
Word  of  God  in  public  from  the  lips  of  the  living  preachers  to  whom  they 
have  formerly  listened.  It  is  well  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  also  to  do 
much  good  in  a  wider  sphere.  We  say,  a  wider  spnere,  in  full  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  living  voice  of  the  ministers  of  this  Presbytery  has  not  been 
limited  in  its  range  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver  Tweed.  Its  sound 
has  been  heard,  and  its  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  experienced,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  lofty  Grampians  and  on  the  banks  of  the  crowded  Clyde. 
The  voice  of  one  of  them  has  been  heard  in  London  by  many  thousancus  of 
Englishmen,  and  by  thousands  of  Germans  in  the  tones  of  their  native 
tongue  in  the  palace  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin. 

Tne  variety  which  it  exhibits  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
this  little  work.  Every  discourse  is  imbued  with  the  Scriptures.  But,  in 
one,  they  are  formally  quoted ;  in  another,  their  choice  expressions  are 
beautifully  interwoven  like  threads  of  gold  with  the  texture  of  the  style ; 
in  a  third,  the  words  of  Scripture  do  not  appear  prominently,  but  its  spirit 
is  transfused  into  and  pervades  the  whole.  The  reading  of  them,  one  after 
another,  reminds  us  of  the  times  of  refreshing  in  former  days,  when  at  a 
Communion  in  summer  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  met  together 
and  in  succession  preached.  After  the  example  so  often  given  by  the  Lord 
himself,  the  solemn  service  was  not  in  a  temple  made  with  hands,  but 
under  the  open  face  of  the  sky,  **  majestic  in  its  own  simplicity."  No 
gilded  walls  or  gorgeous  drapery  hindered  the  breathing  of  the  pure  axt  of 
heaven.  No  fretted  roof  or  windows  of  stained  glass  prevented  the  wor- 
shippers from  being  bathed  in  God's  own  clear  light.    The  hearers,  like 
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those  of  old  by  the  pure  waters  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  sat  down  on 
the  green  erass,  which  was  adorned  with  the  flowers  that  their  Maker  hu 
commanded  us  to  consider.  The  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice,— while  he 
was  speaking  of  a  scene  far  more  glorious,  and  describing  with  faith  tod 
fervour  the  tree  of  life  growing  there,  and  the  river  of  life  flowing  there, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Lamb  leads  and  feeds  his  redeemed  people,—^ 
voice  might  seem  an  echo  of  the  triumphant  shout  of  the  church  alreadj 
in  heaven.  Some  might  get  more  than  a  glimpse ;  as  did  he  of  whom  Dr 
Brown,  of  Berwick,  tells  us  in  his  discourse  : 

"  Of '  James  Wait,  the  Pious  Shepherd,' — I  quote  from  memory  the  tide 
of  his  memoir,  published  many  years  ago,  by  Mr  Maclaurin  of  Coldingham, 
— it  is  stated,  that  when  seated  at  the  Lord's  table  at  Stichell  Brae,  tnd 
subsequently  at  Kelso,  there  was  vouchsafed  to  him  an  overpoweiing  rere- 
lation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  of  His  love  to  mankind  sinners.  He 
said,  '  1  was  no  sooner  set  down  at  the  table,  than  1  found  such  a  flood  of 
the  Spirit's  consolation  poured  in  upon  my  soul,  that  I  was  obliged  to  corer 
myself  with  my  plaid,  to  keep  it  from  the  eyes  of  others.  I  found  mjself 
obliged  to  plead,  that  the  Lord  would  strengthen  the  vessel,  or  hold  Hu 
hand ;  for  I  found  that  I  could  not  bear  up.'  He  felt  that  it  was  becoming 
more  than  he  could  stand,  and  that  if  carried  further,  he  must  expire  in  an 
agony  of  bliss."    (Pp.  69-70.) 

Of  the  discourses,  we  give  a  specimen  from  that  of  Dr  Ker  (now  of 
Glasgow),  on  "  The  Sorrow  arising  from  the  Departure  of  a  Christitt 
Minister,*'  from  the  text,  Acts  xx.  38.  We  select  this  passage  chiefly  be- 
cause it  bears  directly  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
and  gives  salutary  counsels  concerning  her  duty  to  the  public  caose  of 
Christ  :— 

*'  We  have  a  precious  deposit  in  the  midst  of  us,  an  ever-living  Sanoor 
and  His  everlasting  gospel ;   and  all- precious  in  itself,  it  is  dear  also  from 
the  hands  by  which  it  has  reached  us.    It  has  come  through  a  long  line  of 
faithful  men  and  true,  who  have  maintained  it  in  its  purity,  defended  it 
against  assault,  and  commended  it  to  their  successors,  with  the  earn^ 
charge  :  '  Before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  keep  that  good  thiog 
committed  unto  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  dwelleth  in  us.*      As  the  latest 
of  these  are  passing  away,  and  leaving  us  alone,  let  us  be  stirred  up  more 
firmly  to  hold,  and  more  fearlessly  to  assert,  the  authority  and  suflSdencr 
of  the  Gospel  we  have  received  through  them.     The  vessel  of  (he  chorctt 
is  entering  upon  new  and  untried  seas.     We  shall  have  exigencies  to 
encounter  which  they  did  not  meet,  and  adaptations  of  the  truth  to  the 
events  and  problems  of  the  age  to  ponder  and  accomplish,  which  they  did 
not  find  incumbent.    May  God  give  us  largeness  of  wisdom  and  steadiness 
of  purpose !     But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  gospel  itself,  amid  all, 
must  be  held  fast  and  kept  unaltered.     We  have  to  dig  new  channels,  and 
guide  into  them  numerous  growing  streams  ;  but  woe  betide  the  world  and 
us  if  we  tamper  with  the  living  water  that  flows  within.     Our  fathers  had 
the  march  through  the  wilderness,  with  its  perils  and  privations ;  it  seentf 
as  if  our  part  would  be  the  comfort  and  labour  that  precede  entering  on 
the  full  possession  of  the  land.    Theirs  it  was  to  suffer ;  it  is  ours  to 
struggle  with  the  siege  of  walled  cities  of  ancient  superstition,  and  the 
incursions  of  numerous  tribes  of  shifting  unbelief.    But  it  is  the  ark  of  the 
testimony  that  is  to  be  carried  forward  amid  all,  around  the  battlements  ol 
Jericho,  and  against  the  hosts  of  the  Amorite  and  Hittite.     The  clear  on- 
shrinking  witness  to  Bible  truth  will  overthrow  in  the  end  every  sfaoog- 
hold  of  error,  and  scatter  all  assailants.    The  past  has  done  its  work,  and 
those  who  have  borne  the  ark  upward  through  the  desert,  have  faithfall/ 
discharged  their  trust ;  now  the  future,  to  which  ages  have  looked,  ^p^ 
pressing  on,  and  upon  us  rests  the  heavy  responsibility  of  leading  it  '^ 
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and  makine  it  truly  Christian.  A  mighty  work !  but.  the  divine  strength 
that  nerved  our  fathers  will  be  ours  if  we  seek  it.  Let  us  hear  from  their 
lips  that  parting  encouragement  which  the  chosen  leader  of  Israel  gave  his 
people  :  '  I  can  no  more  go  out  and  come  in  :  also  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
me,  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan.  Be  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage, 
fear  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them  :  for  the  Lord  thy  l>od,  He  it  is  that  doth 
go  with  thee ;  Ho  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  '*    (Pp.  120-121.) 

We  cordially  recommend  thestt  discourses,  as  not  only  instructive  and 
edifying,  but  also,  judging  from  the  impression  made  on  our  own  mind, 
soothing,  consolato]^,  and  cheering.  D.  N. 

Bishops  and  CouncUa :  7  heir  Causes  and  Consequences,    By  James  Lillub, 
D.D.  and  M.D.    Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo.     1870. 

The  author  of  thb  small  volume  connects  the  institution  of  diocesan 
prelacy  with  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Thus  the  announce- 
ment of  our  Lord  regarding  the  wolves  or  false  prophets  (Mat.  vii.  15), 
which,  understanding  as  a  prophecy,  he  thus  translates :  "  But  guaid 
yourselves  from  the  false  prophets,  who  are  coming  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  within  are  tearing  wolves.  By  their  fruit  ye  will  come  to 
know  them  " ;  he  expounds  by  the  prophecy  of  Paul  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  28)  thus  :  ^'  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  tend  the  congrega- 
tion which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood ;  for  1*  know  that  there 
will  enter  among  you  after  my  departure  tearing  wolves,  not  sparing 
the  flock ;  and  from  among  yourselves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  crooked 
things,  to  draw  away  the  disciples  after  them."  The  author  then  brings 
forward  the  significant  fact  that  Paul  corroborates  his  prediction  to  the 
Ephesian  elders  by  solemn  warnings  in  Rom.  xvi.  17, 18,  &c. ;  and  in  Eph. 
ii.  1,  utters  the  same  prediction,  and  is  repeated  by  Jude  :  "  For  there  are 
certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  ordained  to  this  con- 
demnation ;  "  and  Rev.  ii.  2  :  "  Thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are 
apostles  and  are  not,  and  hnst  found  them  liars."  The  important  fact 
being  thus  ascertained  that  false  prophets  or  wolves  were  to  appear  in  the 
church,  the  author  surveys  the  page  of  history,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
time  when  they  appeared.  The  apostolic  fathers  are  cited  in  succession, 
from  Clement  of  Home  to  Tertullian,  and  no  characters  answering  the 
prediction  can  be  found.  The  two  centuries  during  which  they  lived  were 
what  Mosheim  calls  "  the  golden  age  of  Christianity."  The  government 
was  by  presbyters,  and  the  morals  of  the  church  was  pure.  This  is  proved 
by  a  long  quotation  from  Tertullian.  Fifty  years  after  presbyter  Tertullian, 
the  scene  changes  with  Bishop  Cyprian.  The  characters  of  Christians  and 
of  the  Bishops  who  ruled  them  contrasts  sadly  with  those  of  the  presbyters, 
Tertullian,  Irenseus,  and  Justin  Martyr.  Bishop  Cyprian  gives  a  melan- 
choly description,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Lapsed,  of  the  flocks  and  their 
pa'^tors.  The  condition  of  the  church  did  not  improve  before  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  This  is  proved  from  Eusebius.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Council  were  not  satisfactory.  The  orthodox  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
addressing  his  Arian  oppressor  Constantius,  declares  **  it  is  a  thing  equally 
deplorable  and  dangerous  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions,  as 
many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many  sources  of  blasphemy,  as  there 
are  raults  among  them.  Every  year,  nay,  every  moon,  we  make  us  creeds 
to  describe  invisible  mysteries.  We  condemn  either  the  doctrine  in  our- 
selves or  our  own  in  that  of  others ;  and  reciprocally  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces,  we  have  been  the  cause  of  each  other^s  ruin."    (Pp.  62.) 

But  to  judge  of  our  author's  argument,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
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Tolome.  The  sentiinents  are  firm  and  outspoken  ;  the  stjle  is  tienebant 
and  incisive  ;  and  no  statement  is  made  withoat  beinjc  supported  bj  quo- 
tations, displajdng  no  small  amount  of  reading  and  rellBetion. 


Baptism :  Only  the  Holy  are  to  be  Baptised,  Bj  W,  P.  Mackat,  ILA^ 
Minbter  of  the  Gospel^  HolL  Edinbnreli :  James  Tijior,  31  Gastle 
Street.    London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1870. 

Mach  difference  of  sentiment  and  practice  has  prevailed  in  the  ChristiaB 
chorch  on  the  question  of  baptism, — ^whether  it  ought  to  be  administered 
by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  and  whe^er  the  administration  of  it  ought 
to  be  limited  to  believing  ^ults  to  the  exclusion  of  infants ;  BXkd  the  oos- 
troversj  has  often  been  conducted  with  much  violence  and  aerimon^f.  In 
this  tract  the  author's  object  is  to  prove  that  the  children  of  believing 
parents,  or  of  parents  of  which  one  alone  is  believing,  are  to  be  baptiaed, 
( 1  Cor.  vii.  14.)  He  describes  the  process  bj  which  his  own  mind,  through 
the  studj  of  the  Scriptures,  after  years  of  uncertainty,  vras  l»tMight  to 
rest ;  and  the  argument  is  conducted  with  ingenuity  and  effect,  and  with 
a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  in  the  highest  degree  commendable. 

The  author  distinguishes  between  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  Homat  qf 
God — using  these  two  expressions  as  being  the  Scriptural  ones,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  as  being  the  kernel  of  the  whole  questioii. 
It  is  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  ol»erves,  not  by  mere  water* 
baptism  that  we  are  united  into  the  Body  of  Christ ;  but  admission  into 
the  Bouse  oj  God  as  seen  here  upon  earth  is  by  water-bapMam.  "  The 
House  of  God  on  earth,"  he  farther  says,  **is  an  assembly  separated  to 
God  on  the  earth,  owning  Christ  as  Lord  and  his  Spirit  as  their  Guide ; 
and  infants  are  not  admitted  to  baptism  as  believers  nor  as  in&uits,  but  as 
separated  ones."  To  this  we  would  add  that  baptism  is  a  privilege  which 
children  enjoy  through  their  parents  as  members  of  the  visible  ehureh, 
which  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the  true  re- 
ligion, together  with  their  children.  This  agrees  with  the  passage  sln&ij 
quoted  from  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  wim  the  words  of 
Peter,  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  '^  The  promise  is  unto  you 
and  to  your  children."  As  is  observed  in  the  Westminster  Directory  for 
Public  Worship,  the  children  of  professing  parents  are  Christians  and 
federally  holy  before  baptism,  and  therefore  are  they  baptised ;  for  tiieir 
baptism  supposeth  them  to  be  church  members,  and  doth  not  make  or 
constitute  them  such." 


Berkeleian  Philosophy :  With  an  Appendix  to  Br  Temple's  Essay,  By  Uie 
Eev.  Dr  Charles  R.  Teafe,  Incumbent  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  :  William  'PaAu- 
son  ;  and  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.    1870. 

Few  of  our  readers  may  be  able,  from  the  title  page  of  this  treatise,  to 
guess  the  connection  between  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Dr  Temple.  Nor  can 
we  engage,  within  the  limits  of  a  notice,  to  explain  the  matter  to  satis^ie- 
tion.  Suffice  it  then  to  observe  that  our  author  professes  himsdf  an 
advocate,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley ;  the  true  aim 
and  tendency  of  which  he  expounds,  ^irith  much  acuteness  and  researefay 
from  the  Bishop's  writings.  We  do  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr  Teape  in  his 
metaphysical  analysis  of  the  Berkeleian  philosophy,  the  main  object  of 
which,  according  to  his  view,  is  to  present  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  peat 
First  Cause,  operating  directly,  and  through  the  medium  of  external  objectSi 
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ideas^  and  impreusions  on  the  human  mind.    Referring  onr  readers  to  the 
treatiae  before  os,  as  well  worthy  of  the  closest  attention,  we  only  refer  at 

E resent  to  the  Appendix,  in  which  Dr  Teape  applies  the  principles  he  has 
lid  down  to  the  famous  essay  of  Dr  Temple  on  the  Education  of  the 
World, — its  childhood  taught  by  rules ;  its  youth  taught  by  examples  ; 
and  its  manhood  acting  by  principles.  '*  We  do  not  disparage/'  says  our 
author,  "any  of  all  the  agencies  enumerated  in  the  essay,  and  the  great  bene- 
fits resulting  from  them ;  but  we  deny  the  possibility  of  their  raising  the  race 
higher  in  a  progressive  ratio ;  so  tb^t  century  one  may  be  denoted  child- 
hood; century  ^rty,  manhood ;  and  century  sixty,  maturity."  "  We  affirm 
Ood  alone  is  the  source  of  education  and  development ;  and  while  many  com- 
plain of  the  essay  being  too  broad,  it  is  in  reauty  too  narrow  and  confined. 
Education  is  spread  over  an  infinitude  of  time,  yet  confined  within  periods 
and  limits.  What  was  done  by  the  Creator,  xmllions  of  years  gone  by,  was 
desired  to  tell  on  the  present  and  on  races  yet  to  come."  Wo  have  been 
particularly  struck  with  the  force  and  felicity  of  his  remarks  on  the  long- 
gevity  of  patriarchal  life ;  on  the  building  of  Babel,  which  Dr  Temple 
supposes  to  have  been  intended  literally  to  reach  to  the  skies,  and  quotes 
as  a  proof  of  childhood ;  and  to  the  high  degree  reached  by  now  extinct 
civilizations.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  quoting,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  method,  the  following  extract : 

"  We  therefore  affirm,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  that  goodness,  piety, 
and  virtue  in  man  is  not  the  result  of  self-education,  of  thought,  or  of 
reflection,  of  conscience,  learning,  refinement,  or  reason,  which  man  has, 
yet  every  day  violates,  for  some  future  or  present  object  or  gratification. 
Piety  and  virtue  are  the  effecte  of  the  direct  actings  of  the  influences  of 
God  on  the  heart,  mind,  and  conscience  of  man,  so  that  I  can  read  the 
evidence  of  CUxi's  present  power  and  agency  in  a  good  man  in  every  age 
of  the  worid's  history,  with  the  same  certainty  as  I  read  it  in  a  planet  or 
a  blade  of  ^rass.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  various  aspjects  of  this 
fact,  involvmc;  all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  revealed  religion,  and  all 
the  mysteries  of  Ph>vidence.  We  conclude  it  in  one  sentence — a  personal 
God,  infinitely  wise  and  good,  spiritual,  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
acting  out  His  own  risibuity  aliJce  in  the  departmente  of  mind  and  matter, 
and  both  equally  eveij  moment  in  need  of  and  dei>endent  on  His  aid. 
(Consequently,  I  read  in  letters  clear  and  distinct  His  perfection  in  the 
forms  of  creation.  His  power  in  the  continuance  of  their  duration  and 
regularity  of  their  motions.  His  holiness  in  every  characteristio  of  an 
Enoch,  a  Noah,  a  Prophet,  Apostie,  ot  Christian.  All  people  in  all  time 
acted  on  by  the  same  agency,  and  wrought  up  to  maturity  by  the  same 
hand,  the  Son  of  God,  me  mediatorial  centre  and  source." 


Borne  and  (he  CcuncU  in  ihe  NineUetdh  Ceniury.    By  Feux  Bunqinir. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1870. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  important  contribution  to  the  numerous  works 
which  have  been  evoked  by  tne  self-called  Ecumenical  Council.  A  single 
glance  at  the  ample  contents  of  the  volume  will  shew  the  author  has  taken 
a  position  peculiar  to  himself.  This  will  be  explained  by  the  following 
extract  from  his  Introduction : — 

*'  Many  people  will  probably  say  what  the  present  Council  has  been.  I 
shall  try  to  say  what  it  will  be. 

''  And  yet  1  have  no  intention  of  writing  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  of 
embarking  on  a  visionary  undertaking,  f^r  some  years  Catholicism  has 
shewn  very  deary  what  it  is,  and  what  it  intends.  It  has  shewn  this  by 
ts  boldness  as  well  as  by  its  fears,  by  ito  firmness,  ite  tractibility,  ite  logic, 
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and  its  inconsistencies.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  how  to  detach 
and  seize  the  one  invariable  idea  that  presides  over  these  diversitleB,  and 
promises  to  itself  the  empire  of  the  world. 

*'  I  have  elsewhere  analysed  that  idea  in  a  philosophical  and  moral  point 
of  view.  ^!y  book  on  Borne  and  the  Human  Heart  was  intended  to  shew 
how  the  human  heart  has  created  Catholicism,  and  how  Catholieisn  in 
return  sacrifices  everything  to  the  human  heart,  flattering  its  pride,  pam- 
pering its  tastes,  even  where  it  appears  to  he  thwarting  them  ;  and.  in 
tfhort,  reigning  through  the  human  heart  much  more  than  through  the 
divine  authority  with  which  the  church  declares  herself  to  be  inve^ed. 

**  1  should  like  now  to  look  at  the  same  question  from  a  historical  point 
of  view.  The  present  Council  will  not  only  furnish  me  with  an  oppor- 
tunity I  had  long  desired,  it  will  form  a  central  point  round  which  the 
facts  I  have  collected  will  naturally  group  themselves. 

"  i  might  have  collected  them  in  order  of  succession  from  the  hixtory  of 
every  ago.  For,  as  Homanism  claims  to  be  identical  with  Apostolical  Chris- 
tianity, we  have  a  right  to  interrogate  every  Christian  century,  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  first,  respecting  the  antiquity  or  novelty  of  the  doctrines, 
institutions,  and  tendencies  of  the  Papal  Church. 

*'  Unt  Ruch  an  inquiry  would  be  a  work  of  controversy,  and  that  I  do  not 
desire.     ^M  v  phin,  then,  is  this  : — 

**  First,  1  restrict  the  field  of  my  investigations,  except  in  one  or  two 
necessary  instances,  within  the  limits  comprised  between  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  the  present  CounciL 

"  Sccrnid/f/,  1  examine  all  questions  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view, — I 
mean  ns  tliey  would  be  examined  by  a  Catholic  seeking  to  determine  what 
these  three  ccntuiies  have  done  for  his  church,  whether  for  good  or  eviL 
In  what  respect,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  has  she  progressed,  or  gone 
backwards?  Which  tendencies  have  been  strengthened,  and  which 
weakened?  Which  doctrines  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  which 
placed  in  stronger  light  ?  How  far  the  church  has  submitted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  modern  times,  or  how  far  resisted  them  !  What  has  she  gained  7 
W  hat  has  she  lost  ?  What,  finally,  is  her  real  position  in  the  midst  of 
contemporary  generations  ?  These  are  the  questions  I  propose  to  consider ; 
and  each  will  necessarily  subdivide  itself  into  several  others." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  work  of  M,  Bongener  does  not  interfere 
with  the  paper  by  Dr  Merle  d'Aubigne,  which  we  have  published  in  oar 
present  number.  The  Address  of  Dr  d'Aubigne  is  an  historical  retrospect 
Dearing  on  the  present  Council ;  the  work  of  M.  Bungener  is  laUier  a 
prospective  view  of  the  Council,  taken  from  that  of  Trent,  but  touching 
on  the  characteristic  features  of  the  papacy  in  general,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  as  bearing  on  its  future  destinies.  M.  Bungener  cleariy 
identifies  the  cause  of  Popery  with  Ultramontanism,  as  its  true  and  prop^ 
development ;  and,  in  a  style  of  scathing  criticism  and  starUing  efiect, 
exhibits  its  real  character,  stripped  of  its  poetic  embellishments  and  high- 
sounding  pretensions.  Take  the  following  renuirks  on  the  papacy,  coo- 
sidered  politically : — 

"  The  papacy  desiring  liberty  !  Why,  yes ;  but  only  so  that  one  voice 
might  make  itself  heard  among  men,  a  sovereign  voice,  silencing  for  ever 
all  speech,  and  all  thought  but  its  own.  It  claimed  liberty,  but  only  as  it 
claims  it  now.  ^  The  church,'  so  the  syllabus  says  (Art  19),  '  isa  true  and 
perfect  society,  entirely  free.' 

"  Fine  words,  but  in  reality  a  word-juggle. 

**  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  always  understood :  the  church  is  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy,  much  more  now  than  in  the  days  of  Gregory  VIL 
or  Innocent  III.  is  the  Pope.  Neither  the  Encyclical  nor  the  Syllaboi 
says  a  word  of  any  right  recognised  as  belonging  or  extended  to  the  church, 
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to  the  body  of  the  church,  to  that  society  -which  the  Pope  begins  by  de- 
clariDg  to  be  true  and  perfect.  Such  words,  therefore,  only  mean — and 
this  also  is  understood— that  she  has  a  regular  government,  perfectly 
organised,  and  that  that  government  is  free. 

••  But  in  politics  a  free  government  would  mean  the  government  of  a 
free  country.  Here,  then,  is  the  great  sophistry,  if  indeed  it  be  sophistry, 
and  not  sheer  boldness  in  playing  thus  openly  with  things  and  men.  The 
liberty  of  the  church  is  the  liberty  of  its  head  to  exercise,  vdthout  hindrance 
or  control,  all  the  rights  he  may  declare  to  be  the  rights  of  the  church.  The 
liberty  of  the  church  is,  that  the  Pope  should  be  free,  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  ahd  ever  more  and  more  in  his  own  name,  to  settle  matters  of 
faith,  to  impose  his  teaching  on  all,  even,  if  necessary,  by  constraint 
(Syllabus,  Art.  24),  and  temporal  punishment.  The  liberty  of  the  church 
is,  that  the  Pope  should  be  free,  not  only  not  to  suffer  any  church  to 
exist  beside  his  own  (Syllabus,  Art.  77),  but  to  stifle  in  his  own  (Art.  15) 
any  striving  after  free  and  individual  faith.  The  liberty  of  the  church  is, 
moreover,  that  all  education  should  be  free  to  pass  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  priests  (Art.  45).  It  is,  again,  that  the  Pope  should  be  free  to 
legislate  in  a  sovereign  manner  (Arts.  68  and  GO)  on  all  matters  relating 
to  marriage, — the  central  point  of  civil  life, — to  maintain  for  an  indefinite 
period  (Art.  43)  the  concordats  that  have  recognised  his  rights,  and,  above 
all,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  require  of  every  Christian  sovereign  that 
he  should  place  his  authority,  his  soldiers,  his  own  person,  at  the  service 
of  all  these  liberties,*' 


A  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith.  With  Questions  for  Theological 
Studentnand  Bible  Classes,  By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  Outlines  of  Theology,"  *'  The  Atonement,"  &c.  Edited  by  W. 
H.  GooLD,  D.D.  London:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Paternoster  Kow; 
Edinburgh  and  New  York.    1870. 

Dr  Hodge  has  been  long  known  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  America, 
as  an  able,  learned,  and  sound  theologian,  of  which  he  has  given  ample 
proofs  by  the  various  admirable  works  which  he  has  published.  This 
Commentary  on  the  "Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  is  a  work  which  will 
repay  careful  and  frequent  study,  to  the  theological  student,  to  the  minister 
of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  private  Christian.  That  Confession  of  Faith, 
though,  like  every  other  aocument  written  by  fallible  men,  it  is  not,  like 
the  Word  of  God,  to  be  received  with  absolute  and  implicit  faith,  is,  in 
many  respects,  entitled  to  special  attention.  Baxter,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  who  did  not  agree  with  its 
sentiments  on  various  points,  yet  affirms  that  it  was  the  most  learned 
assembly  of  divines  that  had  ever  convened  since  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
It  has  been  adopted  as  the  subordinate  standard  of  the  great  Dody  of 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  America.— as  explanatory 
of  tho  sense  in  which  they  understand  the  Scriptures,  vrith  the  exception 
of  certain  parts  relating  to  the  noia^strate's  power  in  reo^  to  the  Church, 
which  some  of  them,  as  the  majonty  of  the  American  Fresbjterians,  have 
altered  and  modified ;  and  which  others,  as  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  the  United  Original  Secession  Church,  have  explained. 
The  alterations  and  amendments  made  by  the  great  bulk  of  Presbyterians  in 
America,  as  Dr  Hodge  informs  us,  are  on  the  last  paragraph  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Westminster  (^nfession  of  Faith  ;  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
twenty-third  chapter;  and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  thirtyfirst  chapter. 

For  the  junior  classes  in  our  churches  this  (Commentary  may  be  too 
elaborate ;  but  for  the  more  advanced  classes, — if  they  can  be  brought  to 
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take  an  interest  in  the  stadj,— its  use  as  a  tezt-bo<dr  wovld  be  eueedinglj 
profitable,  being  specially  adapted  for  tiieir  adyancement  in  the  knowMee 
of  the  will  of  God  as  rerealed  in  the  inspired  Word.  The  ydnme  is  vhoQj 
devoid  of  the  controversial,  its  design  being  solel j  the  oommnmcaliaB  « 
instruction. 

Such  being  its  object,  we  have  h^e  to  regard  the  Westminster  Conies- 
sion  of  Faith,  not  only  as  a  subordinate  standard,  bat  alao  as  a  text-book 
peculiarly  suitable  for  religious  instruction.  For  this  purpose,  the  eon- 
prehensive  field  of  divine  truth  which  the  Westminster  Conraasbn  of  IWth 
embraces  peculiarly  adapts  it.  In  this  respect  it  greatly  surpasees  the 
confessions  of  the  church  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  such  as  tbe 
Apostles'  Crced,  a  document  so  called,  not  because  it  was  written  bj 
the  Apostles,  but  because  it  was  understood  to  express  their  haH^ 
and  which,  in  its  present  form,  was  adopted  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian Church  about  the  close  of  the  second  century;  the  Niowie 
Creed,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  declaration  that  the  consubstantiilitj 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  ^th; 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  distinct  enundatko 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Westminster  ConfcAsion  of  Faith  beiDg 
written  in  a  systematic  form,  this  conduces  greatly  to  its  utility  asamo^nim 
for  communicating  to  the  human  mind  the  thin^  of  God.  Tins,  indeed, 
so  far  from  recommending  it,  will  excite  a  prejudice  against  it  in  some 
minds,  in  the  present  day  when  there  exists  a  strong  and  very  foolish 
hostility,  not  only  against  confessions  of  faith  as  subordinate  standards, 
but  even  against  the  study  of  divine  truth  in  a  systematic  form.  No  objee- 
tion  of  this  sort  is  ever  brought  against  the  study  of  tiie  sciences— chem- 
istry, natural  philosophy,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  Ac.  The  reductiOD 
of  these  sciences  to  a  systematic  form,  tends  the  more  elFectaaUy  to  promote 
their  acquisition ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  ia  the 
Scriptures,  into  a  systematic  form,  will  equally  contribute  to  the  ^^^'V"^' 
tion  of  an  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  of 
inspiration. 

Dr  Hodge's  Commentary  is  introduced  by  two  chapters,  the  first  being 
a  short  history  of  creeds  and  confessions ;  and  the  second  pring  some 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  u 
an  appendix,  written  by  the  author's  father,  Dr  Charles  Hodge,  P'^^J^f 
in  Princeton  Theological  College,  two  articles  are  added :  one,  on  ^  Ww 
is  Presbyterianism  V'  and  the  other,  on  '*  What  is  meant  by  adopting  ^ 
Westminster  Confession  7" 


History  of  the  Karaite  Jews.    By  William  Harris  Rule,  D.D.    London  •■ 
Longmans,  Green,  k  Co.    1870. 

"  The  book  now  presented  to  English  readers,"  says  the  author,  "is ^i* 
first  volume  in  our  language  that  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  histoiy 
of  Karaite  Jews.  ^Writers  on  Jewish  history  have  usually  given  a  cbsptor, 
an  appendix,  or  a  few  commonplace  unstudied  sentences  to  this  branch  oi 
their  subject.  The  subject  in  itself  was  deemed  interes^g,  but  so  scaotj 
and  imperfect  were  the  materials,  that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  it  aate- 
factorily.*' 

In  preparing  this  volume  for  the  press,  the  author  has  had  recooTBe  to 
numerous  authentic  sources  of  information,  and  he  has  spared  no  P^^J^ 
render  his  history  of  this  Jewish  sect,  the  greater  part  of  which  ^J^ 
new  to  most  readers,  both  {ull  and  accurate.  Hie  normal  principle  dji^ 
Karaites  is  profound  reverence  for  the  written  law  of  Goci,  contained  m 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  rejection  of  what  is  called  the  oral  law,  or  ^ 
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traditions  of  the  elders.  Not  satisfied  with  the  written  law  alone  as  a  divine 
revelation,  gradually  the  Jews  reoeived  along  with  it  the  oral  law  or  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  as  of  eqnal  authority,  having,  as  they  believed, 
been  delivered  by  God  to  Moses  on  Sinai  along  with  the  divine  law  then 
oommitted  to  writing. 

Some  authors,  as  Prideauz,  date  the  origin  of  Karaism  from  the  year 
of  our  Lord  750,  and  represent  Anan,  a  Jew  of  Babvlonia,  of  the  stock  of 
David,  a  learned  nuin  in  his  wav,  as  the  founder  of  the  Karaites,  fiut  the 
author  of  this  volume  carries  the  origin  of  the  sect,  not  only  beyond  this 
period,  but  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  even  back 
to  the  time  of  Ezra.  In  this  opinion,  the  author,  as  he  explains  himself, 
may  be  considered  as  substantially  correct,  ^'o  such  party,  indeed,  existed 
at  so  remote  a  period,  bearing  the  name,  or  organised  into  a  separate  sect; 
but  as,  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which  were  mul- 
tiplied irom  generation  to  generation,  came  to  be  extensively  regarded  as  of 
equal  if  not  of  higher  authority  than  the  written  law,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  among  the  Jews  opposed  this  extravagant  veneration  for 
traditions,  and  maintained  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  written  law  to 
inspiration.  Throughout  the  whole  book  of  Malachi,  which  was  written 
between  433  and  424  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  meet  with 
the  spirit  that  developed  itself  among  the  Jews  into  Phariseeism  and 
the  Saduceeism  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  same  prophet  that  a  faithful  bard 
then  existed  among  t^e  Jews  who  resisted  the  corruptions  and  tendencies 
of  their  times,  though  they  had  not  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  sect. 
This  veneration  for  traditions  became  almost  universal  among  the  Jews. 
8o  rank  and  luxuriant  had  the  evils  that  arose  from  it  become  in  the  time 
of  pur  Saviour,  that  he  declared  that  they  "  made  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect  through  their  traditions  "  (Mark  vii.  13).  Speaking  of  the  times  of 
Christ,  the  author  says :  *'  We  may  not  find  Karaites  by  name,  but  shall, 
at  least,  be  able  to  trace  the  principles  of  Karaism  in  the  Jewish  mind, 
and  to  mark  the  deterring  innuence  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministrations 
beyond  the  circle  of  Christianity.  All  our  Lord's  mihistry  was  an  active 
and  continuous  antagonism  to  human  traditions." 

After  the  time  of  Christ,  these  traditions,  which  were  often  very  absurd 
and  burdensome,  and  wholly  subversive  of  the  written  law,  were  still  more 
multiplied,  and  for  many  ages — from  the  destruction  of  the  temple  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  b^  regarded  with  greater  respect  and  devotion 
than  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  being  opposed  only  by  a  few  Karaites. 

These  traditions — the  very  traditions  which  our  Saviour  when  on  earth 
condemned — were  corrected  and  arranged  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  in 
the  Mishnah,  which  is  the  ori^nal  text  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  gives  a 
faithful  representation  of  Jewish  theology  and  eoclessioloey,  both  before 
and  after  tne  times  of  the  apostles.  The  Mishnah  forms  a  Key  for  the  ex- 
planation of  many  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  must  therefore  be  of  great 
value  to  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament. 

An  important  observation  of  the  author  we  must  here  quote  : — "  The 
Mishnah,"  he  writes,  *'  must  be  read  with  interest,  for  it  has  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  visible  instrument,  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  of 
traditionary  principles,  precepts,  and  customs  that  keeps  alive  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  Judaism,  as  distinct  from  all  the  world  of  Gentiles,  that  feeds  on 
en^usiasm,  and  rivets  an  attachment  strong  beyond  the  conception  of 
any  stranger,  thus  keeping  this  ancient  people  in  an  isolated  existence  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  appointed  service  in  the  world,  until  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  gathered  in,  and  the  dispersed  of  Judah  shall  return 
with  a  ransomed  world  to  crown  the  triumph  of  their  Messiah — theirs  and 
oure,'* 

The  Mishnah  was  followed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  230  by  the  Jersualem 
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Talmud,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Babylonian  ;  not  that  it  was 
written  in  Jerusalem,  but  because  that  city  was  claimed  by  the  authors  as 
their  metropolis.  This  Talmud  forms  only  one  Tolume ;  but  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  506,  is  much  l^^^j?^, 
filling  twelve  or  thirteen  thick  and  closely  printed  folio  volumes.  "  This 
called  forth  the  active  opposition  of  a  multitude  of  soberminded  and  con- 
scientious Jews,  who  eventually  assumed  or  accepted  a  new  name,  bat 
never  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  a  new  sect,  and  never  ought  to  have 
been  so  regarded  "  The  Karaites  are  distinguished  from  the  Kabbinists, 
who  are  the  zealous  supporters  of  traditions  as  of  equal  obligation  with  tha 
written  law. 


Sermons  Preached  in  Hexhim  Abbey  Church,    By  J.  W.  IIoopcb,  Corate. 
London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street.     1870. 

These  sermons  treat  of  many  important  points  relating  to  Christian 
faith,  privilege,  and  practice,  and  contain  many  solemn  and  impressive  pas- 
sages. They  arc  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  embrace  among  other 
Bubjocts,  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  the  Privilege  of  Communion  with  Christy 
.Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah,  Christianity  and  Platonisro,  the  Presence  of  God, 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  Self- Deception,  the  £ternal  Meat,  the  New  Life  on 
Earth  and  in  Heaven.  From  the  excellence  of  the  matter,  and  the  ele- 
gance with  which  it  is  presented  to  the  reader,  they  form  a  very  suitable 
volume  for  Sabbath  reading,  and  by  such  as  enjoy  the  author*8  ministry 
they  will  be  especially  valued.  The  admirable  dboourse  on  Christianity 
and  Platouiam  may  well  inspire  us  with  gratitude  that  we  have  in  Jesua, 
contemplating  him  only  in  his  prophetical  office,  an  instructor  infinitely 
superior  to  Plato,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  *'  representative  of  the 
very  highest  form  of  the  philosophic  morality  of  heathenism." 


Ileroes  of  Hebrew  Bistort/,    By  Samuel  Wilbcrforce,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester.     London  :  Strahan  &  Co.     1870. 

"  The  following  sketches,  with  the  exception  of  David  the  King,  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  pages  of  Good  Words,  They  are  now  republished 
at  the  request  of  many  who  desired  to  possess  them  in  a  separate  form.*' 
In  these  sketches,  the  well-known  talent  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  rich  beauty 
of  his  style,  shew  to  great  advantage.  He  has  woven  the  facts  of  sacred 
history  into  a  series  of  ^triking  pictures,  and  adorned  them  with  a  profu- 
sion of  beautiful  imagery.  Beyond  the  literal  history,  however,  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  seeks  to  rise.  We  have  natural  character,  elevated  by  religious 
feeling,  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  deep  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  divine  grace  in  the  hearts  either  of  the  sinner 
or  the  saint.  No  opportunity  in  the  records  of  these  heroes,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  illustrate,  at  any  length  or  in  any  pointed  way,  that  ^th  for 
which  Paul  declares  these  elders  *'  obtained  a  good  report,"  and  which  be 
shews  in  his  catalogue  of  them  in  the  eleventh  of  the  Hebrews,  ran  like  a  gol- 
den chain  through  the  history  of  their  attainments  and  sufferings.  We  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  complete  proof  how  little,  after  aU,  the  finest  literary 
taste,  and  the  highest  intellectual  treatment  of  sacred  history,  can  oom- 
pensate,  even  in  point  of  effect,  for  the  absence  of  spiritual  unction  and 
evangelical  sentiment,  **  What  b  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?" 
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Addresses.    Bj  Hknrt  Ward  Beecheb,  of  Pljmoath  Church.  Brookljn. 
New  York.     1870. 

Mr  Beecher's  merits  and  demerits  may  be  said  to  be  equally  conspicuous. 
It  is  needless  to  deny  or  to  dilate  upon  his  foibles  and  eccentricities. 
These  appear  so  much  on  the  surface  of  all  he  says  and  does,  that  it  argues 
no  penetration  to  point  them  out,  and  no  great  wisdom  to  comment  upon 
them.  In  the  Addresses  before  us,  which  were  delivered  to  week-day 
assemblages,  after  returning  from  his  European  tour,  Mr  Beecher  dwells 
fondly,  as  usual,  upon  himself,  his  feelings,  and  his  impressions.  He  has 
invested  deeply  in  his  popularity,  and  he  draws  largely  upon  it ;  though 
he  wisely  contrives  to  flatter  his  audience  in  the  same  breath  with  which 
he  exalts  himself.  We  think  we  see  him  as  he  stood  in  a  perfect  arbour 
of  bouquets  showered  upon  him  by  his  admiring  flock,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  incense  waved  from  a  thousand  perfumed  handerchiefs,  as  he  told  them 
how,  above  everything  else,  he  thought  of  them  praying  for  him  on  a 
foreign  shore.  Every  sentence  he  utters,  prayers  and  all,  are  taken  down 
verbatim  by  a  ready  writer,  and  here  we  have  them  reprodaced.  We  have 
been  assured  that  this  prophet  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  in  his  own 
country  as  here.  Still  he  is  the  man  of  his  day,  and  it  is  vain  to  deny  his 
parts.  His  main  drawback  in  our  eyes  is  his  miserable  dearth  of  Gospel 
truth.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  judicious  remarks  of  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  when  commenting  on  his  lately  pub- 
lished volumes  of  Sermons  : — 

"  We  certainly  find  in  these  sermons  a  great  deal  which  we  can  con- 
scientiously commend,  and  that  amply  justifies  the  exalted  position  which 
their  author  holds  among  American  preachers.  Thev  are  worthy  of  great 
praise  for  the  freshness,  vigour,  and  earnestness  of  their  style ;  for  the 
beauty  and  oftentimes  surprising  aptness  of  their  illustrations ;  for  the 
large  amount  of  consolatory  and  stimulating  thought  embodied  in  them, 
and  for  the  force  and  skill  with  which  religious  considerations  are  made  to 
bear  upon  the  most  common  transactions  of  life.  The  sermon,  in  the  first 
volume,  on  the  Love  of  Money,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sermons  in  the 
English  language. 

*'  Yet  we  think  these  sermons  open  to  very  grave  criticism  for  their  want 
of  the  specifically  evangelical  element.  There  is  altogether  too  little  in 
them  which  a  disbeliever  in  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel  might  not 
have  written.  Mr  Beecher  says  in  his  preface,  that  chapters  of  theology, 
if  preached  now-a  days,  would  not  be  listened  to.  We  say,  that  if  Mr 
Beecher  could  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  congregation  as  his  to  some 
of  the  discussions  contained  in  these  sermons,  he  could  very  easily  attract 
their  attention  to  such  topics  as  total  depravity,  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  regeneration,  and  the  nature  and  necessity  of  evangelical  faith ;  and  we 
do  not  know  that  we  can  point  him  to  a  better  argument  in  favour  of  what 
we  have  said  than  the  preaching  of  his  own  father. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  questions  we  should  like  to  ask.  If  the  object 
of  the  preacher  is  to  convey  ideas  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  b^  words 
whose  meaning  can  be  readily  api)rehended,  what  end  is  gamed  by 
usine  such  words  and  phrases  as  *  inwardnesses,'  '  avertness,'  '  heredi- 
tated,'  'basilar,'  'vacuous,'  'acerb,'  'effulge,'  'resurrected,*  'sapid,' 
'  salacious,'  *  to  traverse  the  canons  of  morality,'  '  products  that  have  in 
them  no  ministration  of  faculty '  ?  We  cannot  help  asking,  also,  whether 
Mr  Beecher,  in  his  public  prayers,  is  never  troubled  by  the  intervention 
between  GcHd  and  himself  of  the  image  of  the  reporter,  diligently  engaged 
in  his  task ;  nor  can  we  suppress  our  intense  admiration  of  the  mar- 
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velloos  power  possessed  by  Mr  Ellinwood,  of  aniting  the  abstraction  of 
mind  and  fervour  of  spirit  required  in  the  derout  worshipper  of  God,  with 
the  mental  and  manual  labour  which  he  has  to  put  forth  as  a  reporter  of 
prayers." 

The  Testimony  of  the  Caiawmbs^  and  ofoihtr  Monuments  of  Christian  AH, 
from  the  Second  to  (he  EighieerUh  Century^  concerning  Questions  of 
Doctrine  now  disputed  in  the  Cfhurch.  'Bj  the  Rev.  Whabtoic  B. 
Marriot,  B.D.  and  F.S.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Exeter  GoU^,  Ox- 
ford, ^.,  &o.    London  :  Hatchards.     1870. 

This  is  a  most  seasonable  work,  and  destined,  we  should  think,  to  pro- 
duce a  wide  and  beneficial  impression.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  Gultos  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  proves,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  or  denial,  that 
the  worship  of  Mary  had  no  existence  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian 
church.    Part  11.  takes  up  the  monuments  bearing  on  the  claims  of  8u- 

Eremacy  in  the  See  of  Rome.  Part  III.  refers  to  monuments  regarding 
aptism  and  the  eucharist  These  are  elucidated  by  plates  and  woodcuts 
of  the  monuments  that  remain  extant.  We  can  conceive  nothing  m<»e 
fitted  to  produce  conviction  than  the  exhibition  of  these  works  of  art,  con- 
veying as  they  do  to  the  eye  what  no  historical  records  could  do,  a  yivid 
and  unmistakeable  argument  in  proof  of  the  gradual  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  containing  a  great  varie^ 
of  illustrations ;  the  text  is  equally  well  composed ;  and  altogether  it  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effective  contributions  to  our  anti-ritnalisde 
literature. 

The  Ministry  ofihe  Word,  Sermons  bv  Walter  Macxsilyray.  D.D.,  Gil- 
comston  Free  Church,  Aberdeen.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
1870. 

These  Sermons  are  brief,  varied,  pleasant,  and  edifying.  They  correa- 
pond  well  with  their  title :  they  are  truly  the  ministration  of  the  Word.  In 
their  mode  of  treatment  they  are  ^nerally  textual ;  that  is  to  say,  the  text, 
instead  of  merely  indicating  a  topic  of  discourse,  into  which  the  preacher 
may  import  some  favourite  ideas  of  his  own,  occupies  a  central  position, 
from  which,  in  its  connection,  the  ideas  flow,  or  upon  which  they  naturally 
hang,  as  fruit  upon  a  tree,  bearing  its  peculiar  flavour.  The  great  adfan- 
tage  of  this  method  is,  that  the  message  comes  to  us  with  power  as  well  as 
freshness.  We  have  less  of  the  preacher  and  more  of  the  word  preached ; 
less  of  human  idiosyncrecy,  which  is  apt  to  issue  in  monotony,  and  more 
of  that  <^  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  which  bears  twelve  manner 
of  fruits."  The  style  of  the  volume  is  simple,  clear,  and  scholarly.  And 
we  feel  sure  that,  in  its  perusal,  the  reader  will  find  no  cause  to  complain 
of  the  tedium  or  the  dryness  too  often  associated  with  the  name  of  sermons. 


The  following  works  stiU  lie  on  our  table  for  future  notioe  : — "John; 
or,  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Philip  S.  D^pres,  B.D.; 
"  A  Critical  English  New  Testament ;"  "  Men  of  Faith,^'  by  Luke  H.  Wise- 
man, M.A.;  "Bloomfield:  a  Tale,"  by  Elizabeth  Warren ;  "  Zeller's  Stoios, 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,"  translated  by  Raichel;  ''The  Lost  Sheep 
Found,  and  other  Sermons  to  Children,"  by  the  Rev.  Gordon  Oalthrop, 
M.A. ;  "  Life  Problems,  answered  in  Christ,"  by  Leigh  Mann,  Ac.  In  th« 
poetic  line,  we  have  **The  Alexandra" — Poems  by  the  late  Wiffiw" 
Leighton ;  "  Rizpah  and  Early  Poems,"  by  Gilbert  Beresford,  &c. 
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Akt.  I. —  Tlie  Two  Teatamenta  in  their  Relation  to  each 

Other. 

THE  exact  relation  which  subsists  between  the  two  collec- 
tions of  ancient  records  which  unite  to  form  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  a  subject  on  which  few  seem  to  have  any  definite  and 
well-grounded  judgment,  although  it  is  very  well  known  that 
this  topic  lies  very  near  the  root  of  many  questions  constantly 
coming  up  for  soltition  in  the  present  age.  For  want  of  a  well- 
considered  and  accurate  decision  of  this  preliminary  inquiry, 
evidence  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  is  often  practically 
evaded,  and  often  fails  in  its  effect.  Every  one  familiar  with 
theological  investigations  has  had  occasion  to  observe  this  at 
such  times.as  he  has  sought  to  convince  the  understanding  of 
his  readers  by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. Old  Testament  citations  have  usually  importance 
attached  to  them  when  they  come  in  to  conlirm  principles, 
which,  for  other  suflScient  reasons,  we  have  seen  it  right  to 
adopt ;  but  when  their  testimony  is  clearly  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  which  we  have  already  adopted,  we  somehow  contrive 
to  remember  that  these  ancient  records  are  superseded  by  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  the  state  of  things  there  described, 
however  well  it  may  have  been  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  of  God  in  their  minority,  is  now,  in  the  manhood 
of  the  church,  a  little  out  of  date,  and  is  scarcely  up  to  the 

^requirements  of  a  higher  and   more   spiritual  dispensation. 

^  Practically,  this  means  that  it  is  not  divine  revelation,  but  our 
own  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper  to  believe  and  to  do 
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which  is  to  form  our  religious  sentiment,  and  to  regulate  our 
moral  action.  At  the  very  least  it  means,  that  evidence  from 
one  part  of  Scripture  does  not  stand  exactly  on  the  same  level 
with  evidence  from  another — a  position  clearly  antagonistic  to 
that  great  principle  which  most  of  us  have  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  cherish  with  undoubting  faith — ^that  the  entire 
Word  of  God  is  the  rule  of  faith  and  life.  This  inconsistency  of 
judgment  arises,  we  think,  from  the  want  of  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  exact  relation  in  which  the  two  Testaments  stand  to 
each  other,  and,  when  carried  to  its  natural  issues,  expresses 
itself  in  contradictory  statements  of  opinion,  and  in  painful 
uncertainty  of  action. 

In  laying  down  some  principles  on  this  subject^  and  in  point- 
ing out  some  of  their  applications,  we  do  not  profess  that  we 
have  reached  the  ultimate  and  foundation  truth  of  the  matter. 
Our  design  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  its  importance,  to 
stimulate  thought,  to  suggest  somewhat  to  those  who  are 
more  familiar  with  such  investigations,  in  order  that,  by  repeated 
efiForts,  some  clear,  well-defined,  and  indisputable  principle  may 
be  reached,  which  may  supply  a  firm  basis  for  subsequent 
inquiries.  When  truth  itself  is  too  high  to  be  grasped,  it  is  a 
healthful  exercise  to  stand  on  tip-toe  and  touch  it  if  we  can. 

We  begin  bv  noticing  the  vast  chasm  which  separates  the 
two  main  portions  of  Revelation.  There  is  a  chasm  in  regard 
to  time  ;  there  is  a  chasm  in  regard  to  language  ;  there  ^  a 
chasm  in  the  social  and  political  surroundings  of  the  events 
described.  Not  only  so,  but  the  moral  sentiments,  the  modes 
of  worship,  the  forms  of  religious  life,  are  so  diflFerent,  that  a 
man  who  passes  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropics  scarcely 
feels  a  greater  change  of  temperature,  than  is  felt  in  a  religious 
sense  by  one  who  passes  from  the  types  and  shadows  oi  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  clear  realities  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  keen, 
incisive  denunciations  of  the  prophets,  to  the  genial  wannth  of 
apostles  and  evangelists.  The  moral  atmosphere  is  entirdy 
changed.  The  local  has  made  way  for  the  universal ;  limita- 
tion has  given  place  to  expansion,  constraint  to  freedom,  death 
to  life,  condemnation  to  glory. 

So  painfully  was  the  contrast  felt,  even  in  the  early  unscien- 
tific ages  of  Christianity,' that  some  acute  thinkers  could,  with 
difl&culty,  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  two  systems  so 
apparently  diflFerent  as  those  presented  in  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  could  have  originally  emanated  from  the  one  infinite^ 
wise  and  unchangeable  Being.  Some  Gnostics  of  the  second 
.  century  went  to  the  extreme  of  supposing  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wa8  not  the  production  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  rather 
of  the  Demiurge,  whose  works  Jesus  was  commissioned  to 
counteract  and  destroy.    If  this  were  so,  it  would  certainly 
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account  for  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  Jewish  legislation, 
for  the  cumbrous  and  seemingly  unspiritual  ceremonial,  and 
for  the  deflections  from  rectitude  which,  on  various  occasions, 
are  allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  hypothesis  would  be 
attended  with  many  other  advantages,  while  it  is  certain  that 
it  would  call  into  existence  at  least  ten  diflficulties,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  more  huge  and  terrible  than  any  of  those  that 
it  had  put  out  of  the  way.  The  Gnostic  heresy  is  long  since 
dead.  Christians  everywhere  are  now  agreed  in  the  belief  that 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  like  the  Book  of  Nature,  has  no  second 
author.  A  work  whose  constituent  parts  are  the  production  of 
at  least  forty  different  men,  writing  in  different  places,  and 
separated  some  of  them  from  the  others  by  centuries,  must,  of 
necessity,  present  great  diversities  in  thought  and  style ;  but 
amid  all  these  diversities,  one  grand  plan  and  purpose  is  mani- 
fest throughout.  So  much  is  this  felt  on  closer  inspection  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  old  Gnostic  notion  is  universally  exploded. 
Intelligent  persons  may  still  be  found  who  do  not  profess  to 
believe  that  any  portion  of  Scripture  is  divine,  but  no  man  now 
thinks  of  accounting  for  the  moral  distance  between  the  two 
Testaments,  by  alleging  that  one  of  them  is  from  God  and  the 
other  from  the  devil. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  while  both  are  in 
their  origin  divine,  the  New  Testament  is  the  more  recent  in 
production ;  that  the  works  which  it  contains  are  the  latest 
written  expression  of  the  divine  mind  ;  and  that  they  present 
the  full  development  of  a  religious  system  which  the  Old 
Testament  exhibits  in  germ  only.  This  is  the  one  grain  of 
truth  that  underlies  the  common  prejudice  which  exalts  the 
.gospels  and  the  epistles  at  the  expense  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  which  unduly  disparages  the  latter  without  over- 
estimating the  former.  Every  one  who  mixes  in  religious 
society  of  almost  any  grade,  has  at  some  period  encountered 
the  growing  impression  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  now 
obsolete — that  at  least  they  have  lost  in  a  great  degree  the 
binding  force  which  they  once  possessed,  that  precepts  embodied 
in  them,  and  in  them  only,  cannot  legitimately  command  un- 
qualified obedience  from  Christians,  that  in  fact  no  religious 
duty  can  be  proved  to  be  a  present  duty,  except  it  be  proved 
from  the  New  Testament. 

"Does  not  the  word  testament  mean  a  will?'  said  a  shrewd 
but  imlettered  peasant  to  his  minister.  "  Yes,  it  sometimes 
has  that  meaning,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  if  a  man  make  a 
new  will,  does  not  this  of  necessity  revoke  any  other  will  which 
was  in  existence  before  it?"  "Among  men  such  is,  un- 
doubtedly,  the  case,"  said  the  minister.    "That  being  so," 
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rejoined  the  peasant,  ''does  not  the  £act  that  God  has  given  as 
the  New  Testament,  deprive  the  Old  Testament  of  its  validity 
as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  can  it  now  be  of  any  other  use  to 
Christians  than  like  an  old  will  to  shew  the  intention  of  the 
testator  at  the  time  it  was  made  T  To  an  error  put  so 
plausibly,  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  give  an  answer  equally 
clear  and  equally  plausible.  An  uneducated  man  can  scaicely 
be  induced  to  perceive  how  deceptive  and  unsafe  it  is  to  found 
any  important  principle  upon  a  mere  analogy  between  our  acts 
and  the  acts  of  that  great  Being,  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
ways  are  so  dififerent  from  man'a  The  fallacy  of  the  argument 
lies  in  supposing  that  He,  "  with  whom  is  no  variabl«ies8 
neither  shadow  of  turning,"  changes  as  a  man  changes,  who, 
by  every  new  record  of  the  disposition  of  his  efiects,  absolutely 
invalidates  every  other  record  by  which  it  was  preceded.  God 
does  not  alter  his  plan,  though  he  may  modify  bis  law  to  suit 
the  altered  circumstances  of  humanity.  The  New  Testament 
is  not  a  distinct  and  independent  revelation — it  is  rather  the 
completion  of  a  revelation  which  was  in  process  of  communica- 
tion for  ages — it  is  the  finishing  of  an  edifice,  in  whose  erection 
priests  arnd  prophets  were  engaged  for  centuries,  but  which 
required  to  have  the  top-stone  laid  upon  it  by  evangelists  and 
apostles  in  order  to  make  it  perfect.  To  carry  out  the  peasant's 
figure,  it  js  not  so  much  a  new  will,  revoking  everything  that 
had  gone  before  it,  as  a  codicil  to  a  will,  altering  some  oM 
arrangement  now  no  longer  needed,  and  providing  for  some 
new  circumstances,  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  Omnis- 
cience doubtless  foresaw  from  the  beginning,  but  which  were 
not  in  actual  existence  when  the  document  was  at  first  pre- 
pared 

In  the  conversation  now  quoted,  the  peasant  was  merely  giving 
utterance  to  an  opinion  which  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
peculiar  to  peasants  or  artisans.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was 
derived  from  others  superior  in  intelligence  to  himself,  whose 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  may  have,  unde- 
signedly perhaps,  communicated  to  his  mind  the  impression 
which  he  embodied  in  words.  Perhap  in  the  public  services 
of  the  church  he  may  have  heard  the  lesson  of  inspired  wisdom 
read  constantly  from  the  gospels  and  epistles,  but  from  the  law 
and  the  prophets  rarely.  Out  of  every  ten  discourses  prt>- 
nounced  from  the  pulpit,  nine  may  have  been  based  on  J^ 
sages  found  in  the  New  Testament  only.  The  very  songs « 
the  sanctuary,  indited  by  inspiration,  embedded  in  the  ScnP- 
ture,  surrounded  by  so  many  holy  associations,  and  in  which 
millions  of  the  saints  now  asleep  have  expressed  towards  Ood 
the  deepest  and  purest  feelings  of  the  hearty  may  have  &U^ 
into  disuse,  and  may  too  frequently  have  had  substituted  f(ff 
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tbem  8omethiD|r  of  a  different  origin,  supposed  to  be  better 
adapted  to  Chnstian  use.  He  may  have  read  in  bis  favourite 
Christian  monthly,  that  some  precept,  which  he  recognises  as 
a  portion  of  what  he  has  always  regaided  as  a  moral  and  uni- 
versal law,  which  has  long  been  held  in  respect  by  the  people 
of  God,  and  whose  observance  is  a  blessing  to  humanity,  is  now 
entirely  divested  of  divine  obligation,  because  it  was  originally 
addressed  to  Jews,  and  has  not  had  its  sanctions  repeated  in  the 
New  Testament  Philosophic  theologians,  perhaps,  may  have 
told  him  that  the  whole  moral  law,  not  one  poor,  pitiful  frag- 
ment of  it,  is  abrogated  for  reasons  not  unsimilar ;  that  it  is 
in  fact  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Christian,  in  the 
freedom  of  his  present  state,  is  under  any  written  "  preceptive 
rule "  whatever,  and  not  under  the  "  influence  of  an  inward 
directing  life."  Tlie  philosopher  aims  to  outshine  the  other 
moral  instructors  of  the  age,  by  calling  the  Old  Testament  an 
"  old  Jew  book  "  and  by  wondering  why  it  is  that  this  enlight- 
ened generation  is  to  go  about  in  its  "  old  Jew  clothes  *'  for 
evermore,  when  it  might  shine  in  tinsel  sheen,  and  flaunt  in 
cap  and  bells,  and  don  all  the  gay  attire,  better  adapted,  no 
doubt,  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  an  age  which  has  so  far  cast 
into  the  shade  the  dull  and  sober  folly  of  the  past.  The 
Rationalist  comes  directly  to  the  point  at  which  the  others 
aim  in  a  sort  of  roundabout  fashion,  and  maintains  broadly  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  written  for  the  Jews  only,  and  that 
Christians  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  as  a  guide  of  faith  and 
conduct. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  treatment  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment receives  from  the  flippant  and  shallow  theology  now  so 
much  in  vogue,  is  the  profound  respect  in  which  it  was  held 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  constantly  revert  to  it  as 
the  infallible  director  of  faith  and  life  :  its  simplest  statement 
is  held  by  them  as  conclusive  upon  any  question  which  it 
touches :  in  its  very  words  and  phrases,  they  And  the  basis  for 
a  solid  argument,  or  point  out  a  profound  and  spiritual  mean- 
ing. It  is  by  passages  directly  cited  from  what  the  philoso- 
pher calls  the  "  old  Jew  book  "  that  our  Great  Master,  in  the 
hour  of  fierce  temptation,  fortifies  his  own  resolution,  and 
puts  the  evil  spirit  to  flight.  In  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
be  explains  the  deep  spiritual  meaning  which  underiies  the 
precepts  of  Sinai,  and  asserts  in  terms  the  most  emphatic,  that 
"  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  frilfiUed."  When  he  reads 
from  the  prophet  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  the  congre- 
^tion  are  taught  that  the  passage  read  speaks  about  himself. 
When  the  great  Teacher,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian ages,  sums  up  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  of  all. 
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it  is  in  words  found  substantially  in  the  Old  Testament 
When,  some  years  before  the  earliest  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written,  he  commands  them  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  obvious  that  it  was  the  Jewish  Scriptures  that  he 
meant.  The  Jews  he  represents  as  erring  in  not  being 
sufficiently  familiar  with  their  own  Scriptures  ;  and  among 
the  last  sayings  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  agony  were  woids 
extracted  from  them, — a  circumstance  not  rendered  less  em- 
phatic by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  quoted 
any  other  book.  After  the  resurrection,  his  thoughts  dwelt 
much  on  the  subjects  contained  in  these  writings,  and  in  the 
interval  before  the  ascension,  he  expounded  to  his  astonished 
followers  the  things  in  them  concerning  himself. 

The  existing  fragments  of  the  discourses  deb'vered  by  the 
apostles  in  the  discharge  of  their  evangelistic  work,  testify  to 
the  use  which  they  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  convincing 
their  countrymen  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Paul  used  it  in 
reasoning  with  them  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day,  and 
the  Bereans  were  counted  a  noble  people  for  the  diligence 
with  which  they  tried  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  by  this 
unerring  test  It  was  the  Scriptures  contained  therein,  which 
Timothy  knew  from  his  childhood,  and  which  we  have  high 
authority  for  saying  were  able  to  make  him  "  wise  unto  salva- 
tion  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  founders  of 
Christianity  taught  invariably  that  these  ancient  writings  were 
designed  to  promote  the  faith  and  instruction,  and  to  stimulate 
the  hope  of  after  ages ;  and  the  apostles,  like  their  Master, 
used  them,  not  only  in  illustration,  but  in  argument,  for  estab- 
lishing principles,  and  for  enforcing  great  practical  lessons. 
All  these  considerations  help  to  make  it  plain  that,  however 
much  it  be  the  fashion  now  to  depreciate  the  older  revelation, 
in  the  judgment  of  those  from  whom  Christianity  derives  all 
its  authority,  the  Old  Testament  was  not  regarded  either  as 
obsolete  or  useless,  but  as  full  to  overflowing  with  the  lessons 
of  inspired  truth. 

To  this  line  of  remark,  two  answers  might  possibly  be  given. 
The  frequent  appeals  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  constituted,  it  might  be  said,  a  sort  of 
argumentum  ad  homhiem, — an  argument  which,  without 
pledging  the  user  of  it  to  any  high  degree  of  faith  in  the  Old 
Testament,  might  nevertheless  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Jew,  on  his  own  principles,  was  bound  to  receive  Christ  as  the 
Messiah.  This,  we  admit,  would  account  for  such  a  feet  as 
that  Paul  reasoned  with  the  Jews  every  Sabbath  out  of  the 
Scriptures, — ^they  were  the  only  standard  of  appeal  that  hi 
opponents  were  willing  to  acknowledge ;  but,  we  submit,  it 
cannot  account  for  the  manifest  veneration  that  Christ  and 
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his  apostles  cherished  for  these  ancient  writings,  nor  for  the 
frequent  use  made  of  them  by  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic 
age.  Or,  it  might  be  alleged,  that,  as  the  Kew  Testament  was 
yet  unwritten  when  these  commendations  were  bestowed  upon 
the  Old,  there  is  somewhat  of  unfairness  in  pressing  such 
testimonies  as  evidence  to  guide  us  in  determining  their  rela- 
tive claims.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
were  not  then  committed  to  writing ;  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  their  authors  were  then  alive,  and  that  the  use  which 
these  inspired  teachers  of  Christianity  made  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  the  terms  in  which  they  spoke  of  that  collec- 
tion of  ancient  documents,  have  come  down  to  us  with  all  the 
authority  that  justly  attaches  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  are 
woven  inseparably  into  the  very  texture  of  their  writings,  and 
are  on  record  for  the  guidance  of  succeeding  ages.  If  men 
will  persevere  in  elevating  one  portion  of  divine  revelation  at 
the  expense  of  another,  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  to  quote 
the  testimony  of  that  portion,  which  they  profess  to  honour, 
in  favour  of  that  other  portion  which  they  persistently  degrade. 
Let  us  now  open  and  examine  the  Old  Testament  Amid 
its  varied  and  multitudinous  contents  we  find  some  incidents 
and  details  which  do  not  appear  to  be  so  edifying  as  others, — 
a  remark  that  might  justly  be  made  of  the  New  Testament  as 
well  Many  of  its  facts  are  genealogical,  antiquarian,  histori- 
cal— mere  relics  of  things  which  once  had  a  human  interest, 
but  which  now  appear  to  bear  very  remotely,  if  at  all,  on  the 
religious  or  other  concerns  of  humanity.  But  we  must  learn 
to  take  God's  book  as  we  take  God's  world — as  we  find  it, 
rather  than  as  we  would  like  it:  to  a  ripe  and  Christian 
scholarship,  precious,  though  at  first  unperceived,  truths  slowly 
reveal  themselves  in  the  words  of  inspiration ;  while  patient 
industry  has  turned  to  account  and  made  fruitful  some  of  its 
most  isolated  and  apparently  barren  facts.  £ut  apart  from 
all  such  things,  the  Old  Testament  cojatains  very  much  that 
can  never  grow  old  or  meaningless :  representations  of  the 
character  of  the  Unchangeable,  which,  if  true  at  all,  must  be 
true  for  ever ;  germs  of  doctrine  and  fully  developed  truths 
which  still  hold  their  place  in  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom  ; 
predictions  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  in  regard  to  the  fall  of 
kingdoms,  the  overthrow  of  cities,  the  origin  and  growth  of 
institutions,  the  destiny  of  nations.  The  spirit  of  its  historians, 
as  well  as  of  its  prophets  and  poets,  is  the  testimony  which 
they  bear  to  Christ  and  to  his  kingdom.  The  same  moral 
phases  of  hi^nan  nature  are  exhibited  in  the  one  part  of 
Scripture  as  in  the  other.  Both  alike  agree  in  the  representa- 
tion that  man  is  ruined  by  sin,  yet  not  so  ruined  as  to  be 
beyond  hope  of  salvation,  and  that  the  servants  of  God,  saved 
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by  grace,  are  in  this  world  tried  by  sufferings  and  tempta&AS. 
but  nevertheless  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  future  deUyennoe 
and  rest  In  both  parts  can  be  seen  the  same  disease  at  woik 
in  humanity,  the  same  danger,  the  same  enemies,  the  same 
Saviour,  the  same  struggle,  the  same  victory,  the  same  reward; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  what  the  Old  Testament  presents 
under  shadow,  the  New  exhibits  in  the  sunlight  Taken 
together,  they  constitute  one  grand  book,  each  part  necessvy 
to  the  completeness  of  the  other.  The  pyramid  of  divine 
revelation  is  composed  of  two  P&rts, — the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  apart  fix>m  the  New  Testament  the  structure  would 
have  no  apex,  apart  from  the  Old  it  would  have  no  basa 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Christian  Scriptnres 
have  been  written  since  the  Jewish,  and  as  they  thenielves 
assume  the  principle,  that  what  was  once  adapted  to  tlie 
circumstances  of  men  may  not  always  remain  so,  it  becomeB 
an  interesting  inquiry,  how  far  the  legislation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  affected  by  the  principles  embodied  in  the  New. 
We  say  legislation,  because  practically  it  comes  to  this.  God 
is  unchanged  ;  truth  is  unchanged ;  man's  relationship  to  God 
is  unchanged,  except  in  so  far  that  the  payment  of  the  price 
of  redemption,  once  a  thing  of  the  future,  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  the  promises  and  the  threatenings  of  Ood  are  un- 
changed— all  are  unchanged,  except  in  this,  that  all  these 
subjects  now  stand  out  more  distinctly  in  the  light  of  a  fdller 
revelation.  But  the  point  of  deepest  interest  is  to  inquire, 
how  far  is  the  duty  which  men  owe  to  God  and  to  each  other 
changed,  now  that  we  are  in  possession  of  an  additional  part 
of  divine  revelation,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  modifies  to 
some  extent  the  portion  which  was  first  received.  The  grand 
inquiry  is.  How  far  does  that  modification  reach?  What 
portion,  if  any,  of  the  Old  Testament  legislation,  is  now  bind- 
ingupon  Christians ? 

yfe  must  candidly  admit  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  sub- 
mit any  well-defined  axiom  whose  truth  wUl  command  the 
concurrence  of  every  reader,  and  the  application  of  which  will 
have  the  talismanic  effect  of  enabling  nim  to  pronounce  un- 
erringly on  the  obligatory  nature  of  any  individual  preoej^  of 
the  Mosaic  economy.  That  would  be  perhaps  iropossihk. 
Even  if  we  could  produce  such  a  principle,  and  could  convince 
all  men  of  the  truth  of  it,  endless  differences  would  arise  from 
the  endeavour  to  apply  it  We  prefer  to  attempt  the  humble, 
but  not  useless,  task  of  laying  down  some  plain  facts,  which 
'^ui,  we  hope,  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  oar 
^^?^ers,  and  enable  them  to  take  an  accurate  and  consistent 
^ew  of  the  subject 

1-  Underneath  the  l^slation  of  the  Bible,  there  w  A  UW 
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OP  NATURE,  to  which  man  cannot  in  any  circumstances  safely 
run  counter,  and  which  he  is  hound  to  obey  independent  of  a 
wiHtten  revelation  altogether.  This  law  is  the  relic  of  an 
inscription,  which  originally  the  finger  of  God  impressed  on 
humanity,  and  which  the  dire  catastrophe  of  the  fall  has  not 
been  able  entirely  to  efface.  In  the  period  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  before  any  portion  of  divine  revelation  was  committed 
to  writing,  men  lived  under  this  moral  law  exclusively.  Where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  but  the  facts  recorded 
of  Sodom  and  of  the  Deluge  prove,  that  in  that  vast  period  of 
human  history  there  was  transgression  enough.  If  written 
revelation  were  entirely  withdrawn,  and  we  reduced  to  the  same 
condition  in  which  mankind  existed  before  the  first  inspired 
penman  lived,  we  would  still  be  under  a  law,  the  breach  of  which 
would  bring  to  us,  as  it  did  to  them,  penalties  culminating  in 
death.  No  subsequent  change  of  dispensation — no  after  abro- 
gation of  any  written  law  can  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
this  unwritten  law  which  has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  God  and 
constitution  of  man.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Old  Testament 
assumes  this  law  as  true,  states  it  in  words,  and  lends  to  it 
additional  sanctions  of  its  own  ;  but  no  change  that  may  in 
after  times  befall  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  or  other  Old 
Testament  legislation  can  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  that 
older  law,  which  comes  directly  from  God,  which  Scripture 
assumes  and  embodies  in  itself,  but  which  would  be  equally 
binding  upon  men  if  the  will  of  God  had  never  been  expressed 
in  any  written  form  whatever. 

2.  Some  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  never  intended 
to  be  bi/ndvng  universally  upon  the  people  of  God,  They 
were  addressed  to  individuals  in  peculiar  circumstances,  or 
given  for  a  purpose  which  has  long  since  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  command  of  God  made  it  a  duty  for  Noah  to  build 
the  ark,  for  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  only  son,  for  Moses  to 
stand  before  Pharaoh,  for  the  Israelites  to  borrow  from  the 
Egyptians,  for  the  invaders  of  Canaan  to  exterminate  its  idola- 
trous natives ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  commands 
were  addressed  to  individual  men  and  individual  races  in  cir- 
cumstances which  can  never  occur  again,  that  the  design  of 
these  commands  has  been  long  since  served,  and  that,  by  no 
fair  stretch  of  interpretation,  can  it  be  understood  that  they 
were  ever  intended  to  receive  obedience  from  individuals  or 
nations  in  after  ages.  God  has  work  for  every  servant  of  his, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  same  work  does  not  lie  at  every 
man's  door.  The  special  duty  of  Noah  was  not  the  special 
duty  of  Moses ;  and  what  was  the  special  duty  of  either  one  or 
other,  cannot  now  be  the  work  of  any  of  the  servants  of  God. 
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It  was  never  intended  that  commands  addressed  to  spedai 
persons  for  special  reasons  should  receive  general  obedience. 

3.  Mcmy  precepts,  which  once  were  bmding  gen^ratty  c% 
the  people  of  God,  are  now  obligatory  no  more.    A  jHecegt 
which  once  imposed  obligation  may  cease  to  do  so  in  one  (^ 
two  ways :  it  may  be  expressly  repealed,  or  it  may  hefuljilkd; 
that  is,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given  may  be  now  accom- 
plished, and,  consequently,  the  reason  for  its  observwice  maj 
cease  to  exist    The  teaching  of  Christ,  while  expressly  aseert- 
ing  that  one  letter  should  not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  woaU 
be  fulfilled,  manifestly  implied  that  the  fulfilment  of  any  por- 
tion of  it  is  reason  sufficient  for  that  portion  ceasing  to  be  obli- 
gatory.   Animal  sacrifice  is  an  illustration  of  this.    That  oklest 
form  of  divine  worship  was  typical  of  the  central  feet  ci  the 
Christian  redemption ;  it  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  worahippw', 
it  was  an  illustration  of  the  great  doctrine  of  substitotiOTi,  it 
pictured  in  a  striking  form  the  desert  of  sin,  it  pointed  to  the 
atonement  of  the  promised  Deliverer.     But  this  is  now  an 
event  of  the  past;  the  good  things  shadowed  forth  in  the 
victim  which  bled  at  the  altar  are  actually  realised,  and  now 
there  is  no  further  need  for  the  institution.     Christians  are  not 
indeed  forbidden  to  bring  bulls  and  goats  to  the  altar,  in  so 
many  express  words ;  but  now  that  Christ  has  suffered,  ^ 
grand  design  of  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  and  there  is  no  farther 
need  for  a  rite  the  purpose  of  which  has  been  fully  wrought  o«t 

Farther,  many  thin^  enjoined  upon  men  in  the  Old  Testar 
ment  are  now  set  aside  by  express  enactment  in  the  New. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  circumcision  as  well 
as  other  matters.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  a  con- 
troversy arose  as  to  whether  circumcision  was  necessarv  to  sal- 
vation, and  the  apostles  and  elders  who  were  at  Jerusalem  met 
to  deliberate  on  the  subject  The  question  as  it  came  he&xe 
the  meeting  took  a  broader  form — ^namely,  as  to  how  far  the 
law  of  Moses  was  binding  upon  Gentile  Christians :  and  the 
decision  arrived  at  was,  that  Christians  were  free  from  the  law 
of  Moses  ill  every  respect,  except  as  to  abstaining  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  from  fornication,  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  blood.  This  decision  exempted  Gentile  Christians,  not 
f\x  ^^^^  circumcision,  but  from  everything  peculiar  to  the  law 
of  Moses  with  the  exceptions  named.  It  could  not,  and  indeed 
was  never  intended  to  exempt  men  from  the  moral  law,  whiA 
was  m  force  from  the  first,  independent  of  Moees,  and  whid 
Rn^^^fi  J  -^  adopted  and  confirmed  ;  but  with  the  exceptions 
specmed,  itdoes  relax  the  obligations  of  every  other  portiiMi  of 
15th  f  A  decision  of  the  apostolic  council,  recorded  in  the 
merftl^^r^^  sweeps  away  at  a  stroke  everything  that  was 
uiereiy  ceremonial,  or  that  belonged  to  the  peculiar  civil  poKty 
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of  the  Jewish  people.  To  prove  from  the  Mosaic  law  that  any- 
thing is  a  duty,  it  is  not  enough  to  shew  that  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Pentateuch — that  by  itself  is  not  suflScient  to 
impose  obligation  now ;  it  must  be  proved  that  the  precept  in 
question  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  that  it  is  spe- 
cially exempt  from  the  repeal  of  the  Jewish  law  by  the 
apostolic  council,  or  that  it  is  re-enjoined  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment If  none  of  these  things  can  be  shewn,  it  is  still  possible 
that  the  precept  may  be  useftil  in  deciding  some  doubtful  case 
which  is  not  decided  elsewhere,  and  which  touches  the  social 
and  natural  relationships  of  humanity,  and  in  this  point  of 
view  may  furnish  needful  guidance  to  one  who  really  seeks 
divine  direction ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  attach  to  it  much 
binding  force  in  face  of  the  apostolic  letter  exempting  Qentile 
Christians  from  any  such  bunlen. 

4.  It  follows  that  every  Old  Testament  precept  of  a  general 
nature,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled  or  repealed, 
still  continues  to  be  binding.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then 
Christ  came  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets.  £ut  he  did 
not  come  to  destroy  ;  he  came  to  fulfil  Besides,  the  principle 
in  question  we  understand  Him  to  have  affirmed,  when  he 
said, ''  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  Jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

The  principle  now  stated  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
every  example  recorded  in  Scripture  must  of  necessity  entail 
obligation.  An  approved  example  proves  in  every  instance 
that  the  thing  done  is  lavrful  in  similar  circumstances ;  but 
mere  example  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  we  are  bound  to 
do  the  same  thing,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  act  done  may 
be  immoral,  or  it  may  to  us  be  impossible  of  performance,  or  it 
may  be  entirely  unsuited  to  our  present  condition,  or  it  may  be 
recorded  in  circumstances  to  shew  that  it  was  a  mere  indivi- 
dual act  not  designed  for  general  imitation,  or  we  may  have 
express  directions  to  act  otherwise.  But  it  is  in  some  respects 
different  with  a  precept  or  a  principle.  If  a  principle  be 
enjoined  upon  us  by  infallible  authority,  it  is  our  duty  to 
receive  it  implicitly,  subject  to  such  modifications  or  extensions 
as  it  may  please  its  author  afterwards  to  communicate.  If 
God  was  pleased  to  give  a  precept,  which  clearly  was  not 
addressed  to  special  individuals,  nor  intended  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  but  which  can  be  fairly  carried  out  in  any  place  and  at 
any  time,  and  if  that  precept  is  not  annulled  by  authority 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  commanded,  it  is  manifestly  still  in 
force.  A  divine  command  may  fail  to  obtain  respect  from  men, 
or  it  may  even  perish  out  of  human  memory,  but  it  never  grows 
obsolete — it  stands  forth  luminously  on  the  page  of  that  Word 
which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.    All  this  depends  on  the 
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principle,  true  even  under  human  goveraments,  but  still  more 
true  under  the  divine,  that  no  law  can  be  repealed  by  any 
authority  inferior  to  that  which  originally  imposed  it  If  Goi 
binds,  man  cannot  loose :  if  Ood  himself  does  not  loose  the 
bond,  we  are  bound  for  ever. 

Let  us  now  test  the  validity  of  these  principles  by  applying 
them  to  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  questions  of  our  time. 
It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  they  conduct  us  to  results 
very  different  from  those,  which  we  must  reach  if  we  proceed 
on  the  principle,  that  nothing  in  religion  binds  except  it  comes 
to  us  on  the  express  authority  of  the  New  Testament 

If  we  allow  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be  entirely  superseded 
by  the  Christian,  we  are  shut  up  to  discover  the  origin  of  THE 
Church  within  the  New  Testament;  and  from  this  there  is 
but  a  single  step  to  the  position  of  the  sectaries  who  maintun, 
that  in  the  antecedent  period,  that  is,  for  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  there  was  on 
the  earth  no  church  whatsoever.     But  it  at  least  enlaiges  the 
field  of  vision  if  we  view  the  subject  on  the  principle,  that  the 
two  Testaments  are  co-ordinate  parts  of  the  same  revelation, 
bearing  to  each  other  the  relations  already  defined.     In  that 
case,  the  church  is  not  simply  a  divine  institution,  which  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  world*s  platform  in  the  later  ages  of 
human  history,  but  it  is  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  in  all 
ages — a  society  which  originates  in  Eden,  and  which,  unlike 
that  ancient  river  that  went  forth  from  Paradise,  has  flowed  on 
in  unbroken  volume  since.     It  is  the  company  of  God's  saints 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  for  a  time  bounded  visibly  by 
Canaan,  and  limited  to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own ;  but  in  New  Tes- 
tament times,  while  preserving  its  continuity  and  identity, 
forming  itself  into  a  new  organisation,  with  a  new  staff  of 
oflScers,  new  rites  of  worship,  and  a  new  central  truth.    It  is 
still  what  it  was  from  the  first,  the  society  of  the  faithful,  bat 
the  local,  the  temporary,  the  national  drops  from  around  it^  and 
it  stands  out  in  fully  developed  form  a  kingdom  older  thaniuijr 
earthly  kingdom,  and  destined  alike  to  conquer  and  to  survive 
them  all     If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  New  Testament  and 
refuse  to  look  beyond  it,  we  rob  Christ  of  much  of  his  glory, 
and  shrivel  up  the  history  of  bis  kingdom  into  eighteen  cen- 
turies; but  when  each  Testament  is  allowed  its  place  as  an 
integral  and  essential  portion  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  God  from  the  beginning  is  taken  into  account,  what  a 
grand  and  comprehensive  prospect  is  presented,  not  only  of  the 
plan  of  redemption,  but  of  that  old  institution,  which  exists  this 
moment  at  our  doors,  and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  weak- 
ness that  adheres  to  it,  has  outlived  the  greatest  nations  of 
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this  world,  and  which  has  still  a  career  before  it  to  which 
nothing  except  eternity  can  set  bounds. 

The  MODE  OF  MAINTAINING  DIVINE  WORSHIP  is  another  sub- 
ject that  must  be  aflfected  very  considerably  by  our  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  Testaments.  If  the  New  Testament  only 
is  to  govern  the  practice  of  Christians,  and  all  evidence  from 
the  Old  is  virtually  out  of  court,  there  is  no  room  for  any 
diflference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  case  everywhere 
there  presented,  is  that  of  a  weak  minority,  designated  the 
church,  striving  to  exist  in  the  dominions  of  a  state  whose 
rulers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  bitterly  hostile  to 
them.  In  such  circumstances,  countenance  from  the  State,  not 
to  speak  of  substantial  aid,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
church,  if  it  live,  must  live  upon  its  own  resources,  and  divine 
worship  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  members. 
There  is  nothing  else  for  it,  but  that "  He  that  is  taught  hi  the 
Word  "  must  "  share  with  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things." 
But  the  church,  it  is  obvious,  may  exist  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  may,  for  instance,  be  in  a  position  where  kings 
and  rulers  are  members  of  it,  and  the  whole  current  of  public 
sentiment  runs  strongly  in  its  favour;  or  it  may  be  in  a 
position  where  the  rulers,  though  not  members  of  the  church, 
are  known  to  cherish  friendly  feelings  in  regard  to  it.  And  it 
is  not  self-evident  that  the  same  plan  of  church  maintenance, 
which  must  be  followed  when  the  church  is  subject  to  a 
government  avowedly  hostile  to  its  members  and  its  principles, 
must  of  necessity  be  followed,  either  when  the  rulers  of  the 
State,  though  of  a  different  religion,  are  friendly,  or  when  they 
themselves  and  their  people  virtually  constitute  the  church, 
and  are  interested  in  its  weal.  Examples  of  the  cases  here 
supposed  actually  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  When  a  whole 
nation,  rulers  and  people,  are  at  one  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  the  priesthood  are  supported  both  by  a 
portion  of  the  offerings  and  by  a  tax  which  was  a  charge  upon 
the  land,  while  the  other  essentials  of  public  worship  are 
provided  for  exclusively  by  voluntary  gifts.  When  the  church 
was  in  a  pasition  of  subjection  to  a  friendly,  though  a  pagan, 
government  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  we  find  them,  at  a  time  when  inspired  prophets 
were  among  them,  receiving  gladly  from  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  money  needful  for  the  house  of  God  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  offerings  to  be  dedicated  at  the  altar,  and  we  have  an 
inspired  man — not,  as  he  would  be  expected  now  to  do,  re- 
jecting such  a  gift  with  scorn,  but  blessing  God  "  who  had  put 
such  a  thing  as  this  in  the  king's  heart"  (Ezra  vii.  11-27).  It 
is  quite  true  that  neither  Testament  supplies  an  example  of 
what  should  be  done  in  the  matter,  where  the  citizens,  though 
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all  nominally  Chiistian,  are  divided  into  different  sections,  as 
jealous  of,  and  as  distinct  from,  each  other  as  if  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent faiths ;  and  in  such  a  case  there  is  room  for  conflicting 
sentiment  as  to  the  application  of  general  principles,  and  as  to 
the  relationship  in  which  Church  and  State  are  to  stand  to 
each  other,  and  as  to  how  far  the  precedents  supplied  are  to 
influence  us  in  a  case,  for  which  we  have  in  no  part  of  Scriptore 
auy  precedent  whatever.     But  if  example  fail  us  as  to  one 
phase  of  the  question,  that  is  no  good  reason  for  ignoring,  or 
vrilfully  discarding,  such  examples  as  we  hava     It  may  not  be 
a  duty  to  follow  these  precedents  in  every  instance  where  they 
may  appear  to  apply  :  that  they  take  the  form  of  precepts 
addressed  to  special  persons,  or  of  barely  recorded  examples, 
while  teaching  that  the  thiug  in  itself  is  lawful,  does  not  deny, 
nay  it  guarantees,  to  those  in  power  the  right  to  judge  of  the 
expediency  of  acting  upon  them  in  other  cases :  but  to  us  it 
seems  unfair  in  itself  and  disrespectful  to  Divine  Revelation, 
for  no  adequate  reason,  to  proceed  and  to  argue,  as  if  no  sudi 
cases  had  any  existence  whatever  on  the  face  of  the  OW 
Testament  Scriptures.     Let  us  shew,  if  we  can,  that  the  pre- 
cedents in  question  are  repealed,  or  that  they  have  met  mth  a 
complete  fulfilment — ^types  and  shadows  of  good  things  already 
come  ;  but  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  why  not  acknowledge  the  tanth 
that  lies  unrepealed  on  the  face  of  the  Divine  Statute  Book  t 
It  may,  or  may  not,  be  applicable  to  any  case  now  existing— 
circumstances  where  it  is  applicable  may,  perhaps,  never  occor 
again,  but  there  is  in  neither  supposition  any  just  reason  why 
we  should  ignore  or  curtail  any  portion  of  the  testimony  of  God. 
The  better  plan  is  to  shew,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  what  was 
lawful  once  is  lawful  now  no  more. 

Taking  the  New  Testament  by  itself,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  does  not  comTnand  us  to  devote  a  seventh  of  onr 
time  to  purposes  of  rest  and  worship.  Did  we  not  know  tiiat 
the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ  were  designed  to  correct 
the  erroneous  extreme  into  which  the  Pharisees  in  their 
scrupulosity  ran,  he  would  seem  to  encourage  a  violation  raUier 
than  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  :  while  Christians 
might  frankly  admit  that  the  risen  Saviour  appeared  on  two 
successive  occasions  to  his  disciples  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
that  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Pentecosts  fell  upon  that 
day,  that  upon  it  the  disciples  at  Troas  met  to  break  bread, 
and  that  John  was  in  the  Spirit  upon  that  day — ^we  say  they 
might  admit  all  this  without  seeing  in  it  a  law  binding  all 
Christians  universally  upon  that  day  to  abstain  from  work,  and 
^  ^^*®  ^^  ^^  hours  to  purposes  of  rest  and  worship.  The 
JNew  Testament  enjoms  no  man  to  devote  the  Lord's  Day  to 
rest  and  worship ;  and  if  mere  example  were  enough  to  tuni  a 
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particular  act  into  a  general  duty,  all  Christians  would  be 
bound  to  pray  upon  the  housetop  at  the  ninth  hour,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  recorded  how  on  one  occasion  Peter  did  so  (Acts  x.  9). 
The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  to  the  New  Testament,  but  to  the 
Old,  that  we  must  look  for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath-law 
— ^the  principle  of  one  day's  rest  after  six  days'  work.  Nature 
itself,  antecedent  to  all  written  revelation,  teaches  no  doubt 
that  a  time  of  work  should  be  followed  by  a  season  of  rest  and 
worship ;  but  it  does  not  settle  the  proportion  that  the  one 
season  is  to  bear  to  the  other,  whether  one  day  in  seven,  or  one 
day  in  eight,  or  one  day  in  tea  To  the  Old  Testament  we 
must  look  for  this.  It  settles  the  proportion  of  six  days'  work 
and  one  day's  rest ;  it  states  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  this  pro- 
portion was  at  creation  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  God :  it 
indicates  that  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  anterior  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  men  measured  time. after  this  fashion,  and  observed  the 
division  of  weeks — a  division  which  unlike  that  into  months 
and  years  could  not  have  been  suggested  by  any  of  the  great 
movements  of  the  natural  world :  and  it  inserts  this  specific 
proportion  into  that  portion  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  which 
stands  out  by  distinction  as  the  Moral  Law.  The  Sabbath 
law  of  one  day's  rest  after  six  days'  work  being  thus  clearly 
established,  encircled  by  provisions  and  warded  by  penalties 
peculiarly  Mosaic,  the  ]New  Testament  intervenes,  not  to 
establish  a  new  institution,  but  to  modify  and  explain  an 
institution  already  established.  First,  everything  peculiarly 
Jewish  in  the  law  ceases  to  bind  in  conformity  with  the  decision 
of  the  apostolic  council — a  fact,  which  at  once  disposes  alike 
of  such  prohibitions  as  "  ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout 
your  habitation  on  the  Sabbath-day  "  (Exod.  xxxv.  3),  and  of 
the  death-penalty  attached  to  such  acts  as  gathering  sticks  on 
the  SabbaUi  (Numb.  xv.  36).  Next,  rest  is  the  predominating 
idea,  and  worship  only  the  secondary  idea,  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  Old  Testament :  but  under  the  New  Testament  worship 
comes  to  the  front,  and  rest  retires  into  the  secondary  position. 
Christ  teaches,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that  a  work  of 
love  to  God,  or  of  mercy  to  man  or  beast,  may  lawfully  be  done 
upon  the  day  of  rest ;  and  the  examples  of  the  apostles  and  of 
the  Christians  whom  they  instruct,  comes  in  to  shew  that  the 
seventh  of  our  time  may  be  given  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  with  as  much  propriety  as  on  the  last. 
The  mere  example  of  meeting  for  worship  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  taken  by  itself,  would  not  be  enough  to  establish  a 
great  law  on  an  indisputable  basis,  and  to  impose  a  universal 
duty ;  but  it  is  surely  enough  to  legalise  the  modification  of  a 
law  abready  established.  The  Sabbath  law  had  its  basis  in 
nature :  the  Mosaic  system  adopted  the  principle,  and  loaded 
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it  with  peculiar  provisions  and  penalties,  which  now,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  permission  of  the  apostolic  letter  (Acts  xv.),  bind 
no  more :  the  New  Testament  continues  the  principle  of  six 
days'  work  followed  by  one  day's  rest,  and  modifies^  m  respect 
to  the  time  of  its  observance  and  the  duties  to  be  performed, 
an  institution  which  was  anterior  to  any  portion  of  the  inspired 
record,  and  was  coeval  in  its  origin  with  the  human  race.  Did 
the  New  Testament  stand  alone,  the  observance  of  the  LordV 
day  would  not  be  a  matter  of  obligation,  any  more  than  the 
observance  of  Easter  or  Christmas,  or  of  any  festival  which 
rests  on  the  rather  dubious  losis  of  mere  church  authority : 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Old  Testament  gives  voice 
to  the  dictates  of  nature  in  regard  to  rest  after  work,  and  pro- 
portions the  time  that  the  one  is  to  bear  to  the  other,  this 
furnishes  a  basis  for  the  modifications  of  New  Testament 
example,  and  leaves  no  just  reason  for  doubt,  that  to  worship 
God  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  to  abstain  from  worldly 
toil  in  order  that  worship  may  be  more  generally  and  profitably 
performed,  are  matters  of  imperative  obligation. 

The  facts  thus  stated  in  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the 
Two  Testaments  to  each  other,  cut  away  the  roots  of  the  most 
plausible  argument  ever  advanced  to  justify  PERSECUTION  for 
believing  aud  propagating  religious  error.     No  one,  we  think, 
can  pretend  that  either  the  law  of  nature  or  anything  in  the 
New  Testament  can  bind  us  to  resist  error  with  the  sword,  or  to 
attempt  its  extirpation  by  force.     But  intelligent  and  good 
men,  reading  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  idolater  and 
blasphemer  among  the  Israelites  were  to  be  put  to  death  (Lev. 
xxiv.  14 ;  Deut.  xiii.  6-10),  and  not  remembering  that  the 
position  of  God's  people  at  present  is  not  exactly  what  it  was 
then,  have  imagined  that  heresy  and  error  are  to  receive  no 
more  quarter  from  the  magistrate  now  than  idolatry  and 
blasphemy  of  old.     This  principle,  conscientiously  carried  out 
by  strong  men  who  believed  it  to  be  true,  has  often  in  the  past 
seized  its  victim  and  bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  heaped  hiin 
round  with  faggots,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile.     But  6ne  simple 
fact  robs  the  persecutor  of  his  argument,  and  leaves  him  with- 
out any  scriptural  authority  for  his  bloody  work.     The  cere- 
monial and  judicial  law  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  binding  noon 
Christians.    The  letter  of  the  apostolic  council  has  settled  that 
for  ever.    From  the  burden  of  keeping  the  law  of  Moses,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  supplementary  to  the  moral  law,  we  are  ex^ap* 
entirely, save  and  except  that  we  are  to  "abstain  from  pollutions 
of  idols,  and  of  fornication,  and  of  things  strangled,  and  of 
blood."    No  ruler  therefore  is  under  obligation  by  the  la^« 
God  to  put  a  man  to  death  on  the  ground  of  his  opinions, 
whether  he  be  blasphemer  or  idolater,  heretic  or  infidel  The 
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statute  under  which  that  penalty  was  once  inflicted,  is  now 
repealed  by  the  express  authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
no  man  is  justified  in  sajring  that  the  death  penalty  for  such 
offences  is  now  made  obligatory  by  God. 

Baptism  is  at  present  the  divinely  appointed  form  of  admit- 
ting to  visible  Church  membership.  IS  very  instance  of  the 
administration  of  this  ordinance  in  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian church,  is  the  case  of  a  Jew  or  a  pagan  who  has  renounced 
his  former  religion  and  has  professed  faith  in  Christ.  From 
various  well-known  hints  we  may  indeed  conjecture  that  bap- 
tism was  extended  to  the  children  of  believers  as  well  as  to 
themselves,  but  on  that  point  the  New  Testament,  taken  apart 
from  the  Old,  supplies  no  evidence  which  could  candidly  be 
regarded  as  direct,  and  in  itself  satisfactory.  But  the  case  is 
altered  when  we  take  into  account  that,  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  for  two  thousand  years  before  the  re- 
construction of  the  church  upon  a  Christian  basis,  the  principle 
of  admitting  children  in  common  with  their  parents  into 
church  membership  was  in  full  operation,  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple, divinely  originated  and  established,  has  never  been  set 
aside.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  the  divine  mode 
of  giving  effect  to  this  principle,  has  indeed  been  repealed  by 
express  enactment,  but  there  exists  no  evidence  which  can  lead 
any  candid  man  to  believe  that  the  principle  itself  has  been 
ever  touched  with  the  design  of  relaxing  its  obligations.  But 
if  the  principle  of  the  church  membership  of  children  still 
exists,  as  it  must  till  it  is  repealed,  there  is  no  mode  of  recog- 
nising it  except  by  the  administration  of  baptism.  It  is  by  bap- 
tism that  the  parents  are  admitted,  and  the  precedent  of  the 
Old  Testament  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  the  ordinance 
which  admits  the  parent  should  admit  the  child.  The  practice 
of  infant  baptism  rests  mainly  on  an  Old  Testament  principle. 
Cut  away  the  Old  Testament,  and  you  remove  at  once  all  solid 
foundation  for  an  observance,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  respectable  denominations,  is  at  this  moment  the  prac- 
tice of  all  Christendom. 

Another  case  is  that  of  marriage  connections.  The  instance 
of  the  incestuous  person  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  intimates  plainly  enough  that  there  are 
some  persons  so  nearly  related  to  us,  that  to  enter  into  bonds 
of  marriage  with  them  is,  under  the  New  Testament  economy, 
a  sin.  The  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  stepmother  is  the  case 
forbidden,  and  from  it  we  may  infer  generally  that  marriage 
connection  with  any  other  peraon,  more  closely  related  than  a 
stepmother,  is  forbidden  also.  Moreover,  nature  itself  teaches 
that  there  are  some  persons  so  nearly  related  to  us  by  blood, 
that  marriage  with  them  would  be  sin.    Beyond  this  we  can- 
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not  go,  either  by  the  law  of  nature  or  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  we  attempt  to  draw  a  line  in  orfer  to 
shew  how  far  it  is  possible  to  go  in  the  direction  indicated 
without  committing  sin — to  fix  a  limit  which  humanity  must 
not  transgress — we  must  either  fail  or  fall  back  upon  the  Old 
Testament  The  much  controverted  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus 
supplies  the  main  facts  that  bear  upon  the  case.  But  here, 
again,  we  must  remember  that  the  apostolic  letter  has  relaxed 
the  obligations  of  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  law  in  ev«y- 
thing  except  in  the  matter  expressly  excepted  in  the  15fch  of 
Acts,  and  in  fiu»  of  it  we  can  scarcely  say  that  the  statements 
in  the  18th  of  Leviticus  come  to  t«  with  the  force  of  direct 
commandments.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  passage  in 
question  pronounces  upon  natural  and  social  relations  which 
were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  are  common  to  humanity 
in  every  age,  and  that  it  supplies  instruction  upon  a  point 
which  is  not  touched  by  any  other  part  of  divine  revelation, 
we  must  believe  that  no  Christian  should  intentionally  decline 
such  guidance.  To  shut  our  eyes  wilfully  to  the  divine  regu- 
lations of  old,  in  circumstances  such  as  we  have  described,  ai^i 
to  look  upon  men  and  women  as  free  to  enter  into  any 
marriage  coimection,  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature  or  by  the  New  Testament,  would  be  an  inference  of 
a  wide  sweep,  which,  if  acted  on  to  any  extent,  would  be  a 
firuitful  source  of  confusion  in  society. 

That  the  New  Testament  lends  its  sanction  to  civil  gov^i^ 
ment,  and  to  all  that  civil  government  requires  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  ordained,  can  scarcely 
be  called  in  question  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  who  bears  the 
sword  is  vested  with  power  to  make  laws,  to  enforce  obedi^» 
to  raise  taxes,  to  punish  criminals,  and  to  wage  war  for  just 
and  necessary  reasons.  It  does  not  pledge  any  one,  however, 
to  the  justice  or  expediency  of  CAPITAL  punishmenx  With 
the  Old  Testament,  all  divine  sanction  for  this  last  penalty  of 
crime  must  of  necessity  fall  to  the  ground.  The  law  of  Moses 
indeed  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  death  penalty  for  what 
would  now  be  regarded  as  the  minor  ofiences  of  theft,  blas- 
phemy, idolatry,  sabbath  breaking,  witchcraft,  and  adultery. 
This  phase  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  peculiar  in  a  great 
extent,  but  not  altogether  so,  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  may  now 
be  regarded  as  entirely  set  aside  by  the  apostolic  decree; 
but  apart  altogether  from  the  Mosaic  legislation,  we  find  that 
the  Old  Testament  lends  its  sanction  to  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  for  the  greatest  offences,  such  as  treason  and 
murder.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Noah,  the  principle  was 
inculcated  that  the  man  who  intentionally  robs  another  of 
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his  life  justly  forfeits  his  own ;  while  in  later  Jewish  history, 
we  find  the  most  pious  of  the  Hebrew  princes  inflicting  the 
death  penalty  upon  those  who  rebelled  against  their  govern- 
ment    And   yet  capital  punishment  in   these   cases  is  not 
enjoined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  duty  in  every  case  of 
treason   and  murder.     What  the  Bible  does  is  to  lend  its 
sanction  to  a  principle,  the  application  of  which,  in  every  case, 
is  a  matter  of  expecuency,  of  which  the  ruler  is  to  be  the  judge. 
The  Bible  does  not  maJce  capital  punishment  a  duty  which 
the  state  is  under  obligation  to  perform  in  every  case,  but  it 
certainly  sanctions  the  principle  that  in  some  cases  the  death 
penalty  may  be  righteously  inflicted.    To  maintain,  as  some 
well-meaning  but  short-sighted  people  do,  that  the  Bible  does 
not  sanction  it,  and  to  support  the  affirmation  by  a  series  of 
disingenuous  interpretations,  is  both  uncandid  in  itself  and 
dishonouring  to  the  Scriptures.     However  much  the  over- 
merciful  may  shudder  at  the  statement,  the  Bible  has  sanctioned 
capital  punishment,  and  it  does.    And  yet,  without  the  slightest 
disrespect  to  the  Scripture,  the  state  might  abolish  the  practice, 
and  commute  the  penalty  of  the  higher  offences  into  something 
less  severe  than  death,  inasmuch  as  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
prescribe  its  infliction  as  a  duty,  but  only  approves  the  prin- 
ciple, and  leaves  the  civil  ruler  free  to  judge  as  to  when  it  is 
proper  to  apply  it     It  is  entirely  a  diflferent  question,  however, 
whether  society  would  derive  any  great  advantages  from  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishments.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
such  an  enactment  would  cause  more  evils  than  it  would 
prevent,  and  that  mercy  shewn  to  the  guilty  in  every  case, 
would  be  in  reality  want  of  mercy  to  the  innocent     The  only 
safe  method  of  abolishing  the  death  penaltv  is  to  abolish 
from  society  the  crimes  to  which  it  is  attached.    First  let  us 
extirpate  treason  and  murder,  then  capital  punishment,  in  any 
country  where  law  is  as  merciful  as  it  is  in  ours,  will  not 
require  legislative  enactment  to  accompJish  its  end, — it  wUl 
die  of  itself. 

We  may  have  failed  to  carry  the  assent  of  some  readers  to 
our  statements,  but  this  much  is,  we  trust,  obvious  to  all,  that 
no  man  can  form  an  intelligent  and  accurate  opinion  on  some 
of  the  most  important  discussions  of  our  time,  without  facing 
the  question.  What  is  the  value  justly  attachable  to  evidence 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  alone  \  It  must  be  allowed, 
we  think,  that  to  admit  proof  from  that  quarter  when  it  seems 
to  favour  our  opinions,  and  to  reject  it  when  it  opposes  them, 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  such 
evidence  on  some  definite  and  intelligible  principle.  Lastly, 
we  think  that  when  this  system  is  discovered,  we  are  bound  to 
carry  it  consistently  through,  and  to  admit  the  consequences, 
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be  they  what  they  may.    This  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
hope  that  we  may  stimulate  inquiry,  if  we  cannot  command 
conviction.     The  two  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  onr 
theory  is,  first,  that  Old  Testament  and  New  are  alike  the 
written  will  of  God ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  New  Testament 
is  the  more  recent  portion  of  divine  revelation.     From  these 
follow  all  the  other  principles.     For  if  the  New  Testament  is 
the  last  portion  of  inspired  truth  which  God  has  communicated 
to   man,  it  may  contain  alterations  or  modifications  of  the 
truth  communicated  in  the  previous  portion,  while  it  itself 
has  received  no  authorised  alteration.      This  is  only  saying 
what  is  necessarily  true  of  all  legislation — ^human  or  divine- 
that  the  last  legislative  act  influences  every  other  which  has 
gone  before  it     We  have  stated  the  extent  to  which  Old 
Testament  institutions  are  affected  by  the  legislation  of  the 
New.     Institutions  whose  purpose  has  been  fully  accomplished 
have   been  allowed   to  drop  from  human  observance,  there 
being  nothing  now  for  them  to  do ;  and  very  many  others 
have  been  expressly  repealed  by  apostolic  authority,  so  that 
the  local,  the  temporary,  the  narrow  peculiarities  of  Judaism 
have  entirely  passed  away,  and  Christianity  is  entirely  freed 
from  their  observance.     But  this  does  not  affect  those  precepts 
of  the  moral  law  which  Moses  embodies  in  his  code,  but  which 
would  have  been  obligatory  on  men  if  Moses  had  never  written 
or  never  been  bom ;  nor  does  it  touch  any  of  those  social 
questions,  as  to  which  men  in  every  age  and  coimtiy  need 
direction,  but  of  which  no  decision  can  be  found,  outside  the 
Pentateuch,  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Scripture ;  nor  does 
it  interfere  vrith  any  other  institution  of  a  general  nature 
eLsewhere  enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament     In  a  word,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  to  modify  and  explain  the  Jewish, 
but  both  equally  are  the  word  of  truth.    The  New  Testament, 
like  its  authors,  possesses  the  power  of  "binding"  and  **lo<*" 
ing'' — of  deciding  how  far  the  injunctions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  or  are  not  to  be  observed — and  this  honour  it  ^ 
entitled  to  as  being  the  more  recently  communicated  porti^ 
of  the  Divine  statute-book,  the  latest  expression  of  uie  will 
of  God. 

On  the  contrary,  no  Old  Testament  precept  or  practice  is  Jj 
be  permitted  either  to  annul  or  to  alter  anything  that  is  taught 
and  proved  in  the  New  Testament.  That  would  be  to  Judais^ 
That  would  be,  in  point  of  principle,  to  revive  the  doctrine  w 
those  false  teachers  who,  in  despite  of  apostolic  adnoonitioD, 
disturbed  the  infancy  of  the  church  by  maintaining  that  thj 
observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  essential  to  salvation,  and 
against  whose  pernicious  influence,  even  after  the  decision  w 
the  apostolic  council,  Paul  was  obliged  to  contend  so  eaifiWf 
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in  his  last  days.  To  make  the  Old  Testament  dominate  over 
the  New,  is  the  principle  which,  in  the  primitive  Christian 
ages,  converted  the  apostolic  bishop  into  a  priest,  the  Lord's 
table  into  an  altar,  and  the  bread  and  wine  into  a  sacrifice. 
It  was  this  principle,  which,  in  ages  before  the  Reformation, 
introduced  the  splendid  vestments  and  other  accompaniments 
of  a  form  of  worship,  which  had  in  reality  passed  away :  and, 
in  ages  after  the  Reformation,  led  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished theologians  in  the  Protestant  Churches  to  believe 
that  civil  governments  now  have  the  same  authority  to  inflict 
the  death  penalty  on  the  heretic  and  the  infidel,  as  the 
authorities  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  to  inflict  it  upon  the 
blasphemer  and  the  idolater.  From  the  bondage  of  this 
dangerous  principle  we  have  at  length  achieved  our  eman- 
cipation ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  would  attempt  its  revival  But  we  must  take 
care  of  an  extreme  that  is  directly  the  opposite  of  this, — the 
extreme  of  saying  or  supposing  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
have  lost  all  their  vitality,  and  that  nothing  outside  the  New 
Testament  is  binding  upon  Christians. 

It  is  quite  a  diflferent  principle  from  either,  and  one  which  we 
think  enables  us  to  avoid  these  dangerous  extremes,  namely, 
that  every  Old  Testament  precept  and  principle,  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature,  or  regulating  the  social  relationships  of  life, 
and  of  general,  as  distinguished  from  local  and  national  appli- 
cation, is  still  in  force ;  and  that  no  principle  or  practice  of 
such  a  nature  requires  to  be  re-stated  or  re-sanctioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  so  long  as  it  keeps  its  place  in  the  more 
ancient  code  of  human  duty  unrepealed  and  unfulfilled.  This 
principle  we  affirm,  and  in  holding  it,  we  neither  dishonour 
the  Scriptures  nor  do  injustice  to  ourselves.  That  the  Old 
Testament  is  God's  word  to  the  Christian  as  well  as  to  the 
Jew,  and  that,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  imposed  upon 
it  by  a  later  and  clearer  revelation,  it  is  a  constituent  and 
essential  portion  of  the  one  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
is  a  principle  which  supplies  all  who  hold  it  with  the  highest 
guidance  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  in  regard  to  which  those  who 
reject  it  are  left  without  divine  light,  and  have,  therefore,  to 
grope  their  uncertain  way  as  best  they  can,  aided  only  by  the 
shifting  taper  of  human  expediency. 
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Art.  II. — Angelus  SUesivs,  * — Physidan,  Pried,  and  PoeL 

Eine  lUerar-Mstorische  Uniersuehungj  von  Dr  Auousr  Kahlist,  Profeesor 
an  der  Ronigl  UniyerBi^t  in  Breslau.  (Angelas  Silesios.  An  histoneo- 
Uterarj  investigation,  bj  Dr  August  Rahlert,  &o.,  &o.)    Bredao,  1863. 

JOHANN  SCHEFFLER  was  born  in  Breslau  in  theyear  1624 
His  father  was  Lord  of  Vorwicse,  in  Poland,  and  had  been 
made  a  knight  by  King  Sigismund  III.  On  account  of  the 
persecution  which  the  dissenters,  of  whom  he  was  one,  were 
exposed  to,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Wilna,  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  emigrate.  The  dissenting  community  in 
Poland  was  composed  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Moravians. 
In  Breslau  the  exile  joined  the  EvangeUcal  Lutheran  ChurA, 
and  sent  his  son  to  the  St  Elizabeth  Gymnasium.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  were  most  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  genius  of  the  future  poet,  which  earlj 
manifested  itself. 

The  rector,  Elias  Major,  was  celebrated,  not  only  as  a 
scholar,  but  as  a  poet ;  and  had  written  both  German  and 
Latin  poetry.  The  Professor,  Christopher  Coler,  is  still  known 
by  his  panegyric  on  Opitz.  Among  his  school  fellows  was 
Andreas  Schulz  (Scultetus),  many  of  whose  boyish  productions 
were  printed.  Scheffler  made  his  first  attempts  at  this  time, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  extant.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Holy  Joy  of  soul."  The  occasion  of  his  writing 
this  poem  was  a  poetical  May  festival,  instituted  by  Coler,  and 
held  on  the  22d  of  May  1642,  in  the  Gymnasium.  At  this 
festival  Scultetus  described  the  "  Pleasure  of  the  Woods,"  and 
was  followed  by  Scheffler  on  "  the  Nightingale."  We  subjwn 
a  version  of  the  poem,  which  appears  in  the  volume  referred 
to  under  the  title.  "The  Psyche  encourages  h^'^'^.^ 
new  life  in  spring."  (Book  iv.  Hymn  1 43.)  We  have  abridged 
the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  the  original,  and  they  fonn  ^f 
third  verse  of  the  following  rendering.  Otherwi«e  the  piece  is 
given  in  full : — 

The  lovely  spring  comes  forth  again, 
The  virgin  with  her  flowery  train  ; 
The  fields  and  pastures  pr^^nant  are 
With  all  her  loveliness  so  rare. 
The  foe  of  bloom,  the  blustering  north, 
Ariseth  now  to  journey  forth  ; 
The  sighing  of  the  turtle  dove 
Is  heard  again  in  every  grove. 

The  lark  forsakes  the  nest,  and  soars 
On  high,  and  now  exulting,  pours 

*  The  materials  of  this  article  have  been  derived  chiefly  from  i^^ 
Silesius. 
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Her  flood  of  song  through  all  the  air, 
O'er  fields  and  meadows  everywhere. 
The  siren  nightingale  we  hear 
With  ear  enraptured,  far  and  near 
The  minstrels  of  the  wood  rejoice,— 
The  young  and  old,— with  gladsome  yoice. 

The  woods  put  on  their  green  array, 
Their  leafy  banners  now  display  ; 
The  west  wind,  kissing  all  tne  powers, 
Is  fragrant  with  the  spoil  of  flowers. 
The  deer  are  bounding  here  and  there. 
The  fields  and  trees  their  gladness  share ; 
And  scattered  o'er  the  quiet  meads. 
The  wooUy  herd  at  morning  feeds. 

The  whole  creation  everywhere 

Another  nature  now  dotn  wear. 

The  earth  in  new  attire  is  clad. 

And  all  the  water  floods  are  glad. 

The  air  is  soft  and  mild  again, 

'Tis  warm  and  rich  in  dew  and  rain. 

And  when  our  eyes  we  upward  raise, 

Heav'n's  beauteous  smile  then  meets  our  gaze. 

Arise  my  soul  and  upward  soar. 
And  linger  in  the  pit  no  more, 
And  let  thy  heart's  now  sterile  ground, 
In  vernal  beauty  decked  be  found. 
Let  winter's  rei^  be  ended  now — 
A  green — a  budding  branch  be  thou— 
Be  thou  a  world  created  new, 
A  field  of  virtues  fair  to  view. 

Now  let  there  from  thy  heart  arise, 
The  lovely  sound  of  dove-like  si^hs  ; 
And  let  thy  deep  desire  be  hearc^ 
To  see  thy  Bridegroom  and  thy  Lord. 
Be  thou  a  nightin«;ale,  and  sing 
A  sons  of  love,  whose  notes  sl^l  bring 
The  blessM  God  e'en  down  to  thee, 
Who  dwelleth  in  eternity. 

And  as  the  lark  soars  high  in  air, 
Rise  thou  above  all  eartmy  care. 
Above  its  tumult  and  its  noise. 
And  bask  thyself  in  heav'n's  own  joys. 
In  joyful  song  thy  voice  now  raise, 
E^pare  thyself  by  constant  praise. 
To  honour  thy  Creator's  name — 
To  swell  the  volume  of  his  fame. 

E'en  now  the  sunshine  of  his  srace. 
Doth  bring  thee  to  the  blissfcu  place ; 
His  beams  e'en  now  fiU  every  heart. 
And  heav'nly  hues  to  it  impart 
His  Spirit,  gracious  wind — on  thee 
The  breath  of  life  breathes  tenderly ; 
Then  bloom  for  ever  in  his  love. 
And  ever  as  he  moves  thee,  move. 

This  poem  is  quite  free  from  the  mysticism  which  so  largely 
characterises  his  later  works.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 
development  and  history.     In  May  IG^S,  he  matriculated  at 
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the  University  of  Strassburg,  and  seems  to  have  gone  from 
thence  to  Holland,  where  he  resided  perhaps  from  lG44t  to 
161-7.  In  Holland,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Jacob  Bohme,  which  had  been  taken  thither  by  Franckenbei^ 
the  friend  of  Bohme's  last  days,  his  ardent  adnairer,  the  col- 
lector and  the  promoter  of  the  publication  of  his  master's 
writings.  In  Amsterdam,  Scheffler  likely  became  acquainted 
with  Franckenberg,  with  whom  he  afterwards  became  so  in- 
timate, and  who  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  our  poet 
Through  Franckenberg,  Scheffler  probably  became  acquainted 
with  the  many  Chiliasts,  Kabbalists,  and  other  mystics  in 
Amsterdam.  There  is  evidence  in  a  letter  of  Scheffler  to 
Bethe,  the  Amsterdam  publisher  of  Bohme's  writings,  of  their 
common  intimacy  with  Franckenberg.  There  is  no  trust- 
worthy evidence  existing  regarding  Scheffler's  puipose  in 
residing  in  Holland.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  entered  any 
University.  He  resided  at  Leyden  for  two  years,  and  occupied 
himself  probably  by  writing  sacred  poetry,  stimulated  by  the 
earnest  religious  spirit  which  prevailed  there  at  that  tima 
The  sonnets  of  Andreas  Gryphius,  his  countryman,  written  and 
published  at  Leyden  a  short  time  previously,  afford  informa- 
tion as  to  the  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit.  At  a  later  period  he 
was  accused  of  associating  with  secret  sects  at  Leyden,  but  in 
a  vindication  of  himself,  published  in  1 664,  he  said,  "  that  he 
did  not  know  till  that  hour,  where  any  Mennitish  or  Baptist 
Church  was  to  be  found  in  the  place." 

From   Holland   he   proceeded   to   Padua,   and    became  a 
matriculated  student  of  that    University   on    the    25th  of 
September  1647.     It  was  the  custom  of  the  most  distinguished 
Silesian  physicians  of  the  time  to  graduate  at  Padua.    In  a 
year  after  commencing  his  residence,  Scheffler  obtained  his 
diploma  as  doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine.    The  peace  of 
Munster  having   been  concluded,  the  young  physician  wa« 
induced  to  return  home  after  an  absence  of  five  years.    He 
was  appointed  physician  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  OeU 
This  Prince,  Duke  Sylvius  Nimrod  of  Wtirtemberg,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principaUty  of  Gels,  by  marriage  with  the  last 
Princess  of  the  Munsterberg  line,  after  taking  the  oath  (n 
allegiance  at  Vienna,  in  1648,  entered  on  his  government  on 
the  3d  of  January  1649.     He  eflfected  many  useful  reforms, 
was  a  zealous  Lutheran,   but  very  bigoted.     He  would  not 
allow  his  wife,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  t» 
have  a  chaplain  of  her  own  confession.    Whenever  she  wished 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  she  had  to  send  for  one  to 
Brieg.     The  Duke  displayed  his  earnest  spirit  in  a  grim  and 
curious  manner.     During  the  plague,  in  the  year  1652,  he 
instituted  the  remarkable  order  of  the  Death's  Head,  "*^^ 
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constant  memorial  of  the  universal  necessity  of  death,  and  in 
order  to  stimulate  to  all  noble  and  knightly  virtues/'  The 
ninth  section  of  the  statute  establishing  the  order,  bound 
all  its  members  "  to  renounce  entirely  all  unbecoming  pleasure 
and  luxury,  such  as  banquetting,  playing,  dancing,  &c.* 

The   date   of  Scheffler's  appointment  as  physician  to  this 

Duke  was  November  3.  1649.     The  reason  assigned  for  it  was, 

"  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  the  Duke  on  account  of 

his  good  qualities,   and   his   experience   in  medicine."    The 

salary  assigned  to  him  was  175  thalers  (about  ^21,  Ss.)  a-year; 

he  had  also  a  house  free,  with  various  perquisites,  as  well  as 

the  privilege   of  practising  beyond,   as  well  as  within,  the 

principality.     At  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances,  this  was 

doubtless  a  desirable  and  comfortable  appointment,  though  . 

the  salary  itself  seems  small  enough  for  a  court  physician. 

The  perquisites  and  privileges  connected  with  it  would  make 

it  equivalent  to  much  more,  and  the   position  was  secure. 

The  Court  preacher,  Christoph  Freitag,  the  head  of  the  clergy 

of  the  principality,  had  attained  the  rank  of  Imperial  poet 

laureate  by  his  Latin  poems,  and  was  the  friend  of  the  poet 

Tscheming.     He  was  censor  of  the  Oels  press,  and  exercised 

his  functions  on  the  strictest  Lutheran  principles.     Scheffler 

retained  his  post  at  this  Court  only  for  three  years.     The 

aversion  he  felt  to  the  principles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 

brought  him  into  unpleasant  conflict  with  Freitag.     It  has 

often  been  asserted,   without  proof,  that  Freitag  refused  to 

sanction  the  publication  of  writings  which  Scheffler  wished  to 

issue.     The  wonder  is  that  Scheffler,  with  his  strong  mystical 

bias,  maintained  his  position  so  long  at  the  Court  of  so  strictly 

orthodox  a  prince,    who   shewed   no   favour  to    separatism. 

He  may   have   been  influenced  to  remain  by  the  return  of 

Franckenberg  (1650),  for  we  find  that  he  retained  his  post  until 

Franckenberg's  death. 

This  friend  of  Bohme  was  a  native  of  Ludwigsdorf,  near 
Oels,  but  many  years  before,  had  surrendered  his  patrimony 
to  his  brother,  and  gone  to  Holland  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  Bohmists  were  exposed,  and  of  the  oflfence  which 
he  himself  had  given  to  the  Lutheran  clergy,  who  had  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  by  his  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  Confession. 

Franckenberg  was  universally  esteemed  notwithstanding 
his  mysticism  and  enthusiasm.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  June 
1652,  after  prolonged  sufferings.  In  the  funeral  sermon, 
preached  probably  by  Freitag,  his  piety  was  highly  com- 
mended. Scheffler  published  a  poem  on  the  occasion  under 
the  title,  "  A  Christian  memorial  of  honour  of  the  late  noble 
and  strict  Herrn  Abraham  von  Franckenberg,"  &c.,  &c.,  which 
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gives  us  an  insight  into  the  author's  whole  range  of  thought 
and  feeling  at  the  time,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  olcL 
The  spirit  of  Bohmist  mysticism  appears  decidedly  in  the 
poem.    The  closing  lines  are : — 

"  Wlio  time  takes  without  time. 

And  sorrow  without  sorrow, 
To  whom  as  now  was  yesterday 

And  as  to-day's  to-morrow. 
Who  values  all  alike, 

E'en  now  in  time  is  he. 
In  the  desired  estate 

Of  calm  eternity." 

The  poem  lacks  the  distinctively  Christian  element.  It 
commends  Franckenberg  for  his  wisdom.  Playing  on  the 
syllable  berg  (mountain),  it  represents  him  as  a  rock  that  has 
withstood  every  assault,  and  will  be  uninjured  in  eternity. 
Identifying  Aael  and  Edel,  the  former  referring  to  nobility  of 
rank,  the  latter  to  nobility  of  character,  it  holds  up  Franckenberg 
as  the  model  of  nobility,  which  consists  in  love  to  God  and 
contempt  of  the  world.  This  is  the  first  poem  Scheffler  ever 
printed,  and  the  only  one  known  to  have  been  published  by 
him  before  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Scheffler,  while  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Oels,  is  said  to 
have  boasted  of  having  had  visions,  and  to  have  excited 
hostility  by  his  neglect  of  Confession  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  he  paid  no  heed  to  this  opposition.  The  year  after 
Franckenberg  died,  he  took  the  most  decisive  step  in  his  life. 
On  the  12th  of  June  1653,  he  was  received  into  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  church  of  St  Matthias,  Breslau,  and  at  his 
confirmation,  received  the  name  of  Angelus,  probably  after 
some  favourite  scholastic,  mystic,  or  theosophic  author.  This 
step  made  a  great  sensation,  and  exposed  him  to  numerous 
personal  attacks.  The  motives  which  led  him  to  take  it  can 
only  be  conjectured;  the  lowest  and  most  mercenary  were 
ascribed  to  him.  Whatever  explanation  may  be  adopted, 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  imputing  such  motives  to  him. 
He  received  a  mark  of  Imperial  favour  shortly  afi^er,  it  is  true, 
in  being  appointed  Court  physician  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
the  ThSd;  but  it  was  a  purely  honorary  distinction,  there  was 
no  emolument  connected  with  it,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  betook  himself  to  Vienna.  The  distinction  could 
only  have  been  conferred  on  account  of  the  privileges  connected 
with  it,  and  the  protection  it  afforded  him  from  the  intrigues 
to  which  the  step  he  had  taken  would  expose  him  in  Breslau. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  practised  medicine  again  before 
entering  the  priesthood  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  that 
he  was  influenced  by  base  or  mercenary  considerations,  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  his  sincerity,  at  least,  in  making  the 
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following  declaration : — "  I  have  acted  as  an  upright  Christian, 
inasmuch  as  I  ha>'e  publicly  confessed  what  was  in  my  heart 
with  the  entire  conviction  of  my  conscience." 

Had  the  Spener  school  arisen,  a  dififerent  history  might 
possibly  have  been  his,  and  one  which,  though  in  every  point 
we  might  not  have  been  able  to  approve,  would  at  least  have 
presented  far  fewer  things  to  be  condemned.  The  Bomish 
party  were  very  active.  Hartman,  Prior  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Cross,  to  whose  hospital  the  church  of  St  Matthias  belonged, 
was  very  zealous  in  his  propagandism.  In  1638,  he  had  secretly 
introduced*  two  Jesuits  into  the  town,  and  concealed  them  in 
his  convent.  From  that  period  their  order,  whose  entrance  had 
been  strenuously  resisted  by  the  magistracy  for  many  years, 
laboured  steadily,  at  first  secretly,  and  under  great  difficulties, 
but  afterwards  with  increasing  success,  to  establish  a  Catholic 
school,  and  to  win  over  men  of  mark  to  Catholicism.  After  the 
departure  of  Swedish  troops  from  Silesia,  from  the  year  1650, 
their  eSorts  were  more  public.  Sermons  were  preached  in  St 
Matthias'  church  against  Lutheranism.  Many  evangeUcal 
churches  were  taken  from  the  people  by  the  edict  of  Regens- 
burg,  December  19. 1653.  For  a  century  previous,  all  learned 
institutions  in  Silesia  had  been  evangelical,  and  but  for  the 
eflForts  of  the  Jesuits,  there  would  have  been  a  lack  of  suitable 

grsons  for  the  Imperial  service.  Very  many  went  over  to  the 
)mish  Church  from  the  most  mercenary  motives,  and  got  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  which  they  loved.  Kahlert  specifies 
the  cases  of  several  such  perverts,  but  if  evidence  is  to  have 
weight,  Scheffler  cannot  be  classed  among  them.  In  the  year 
1653,  he  published  a  vindication  of  his  step  under  the  title, 
"Johann  Scheffler's  Fundamental  Reasons  for  renouncing 
Lutheranism,  and  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  In 
this  book  he  assigns  fifty-five  marks  which  convinced  him  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  upwards  of  eighty  reasons 
for  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  sight  of  this,  nor  of  any  of  his  controversial  writings 
referred  to  below,  but  from  a  publication  by  a  Popish  writer, 
Witmann,  entitled  "  Angelus  Silesius,  as  Convert,  Mystical  Poet, 
and  Controversialist,"  *  we  learn  several  of  the  reasons  which 
he  assigns  against  the  Lutheran  Church.  Among  these  are  the 
want  of  unbroken  continuance,  a  holy  founder,  like-minded 
successors,  and  an  infallible  interpreter;  the  neglect  of  saint 
worship,  blasphemy  and  ingratitude  towards  the  saints,  the 
contempt  of  celibacy;  the  want  of  miracles,  and  of  heroes  for 
the  spread  of  the  faith;  corruptions  of  doctrine  which  have  been 
condemned  by  the  ancient  Church ;  the  complete  resemblance  to 
ancient  heretics  shewn  by  the  separation  from  the  Church,  and 

♦  Augsburg,  1842. 
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the  destitution  of  love  displayed  in  the  animosity  to  her  most 
beautiful  institutions.  On  such  grounds  as  these,  he  condemns 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  false,  and  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains the  Romish  Church  to  be  the  only  Communion  in  which 
salvation  can  be  found,  because  it  possesses  all  the  contrary 
advantages  of  doctrine  and  discipline  inherited  from  the 
Apostles  and  Fathers  and  faithfully  preserved,  an  unchangeable 
ground  of  faith,  a  true  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  Uving 
word  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  legitimate  organs,  an  invari- 
able unanimity,  and  in  these,  and  in  the  Bock  on  which  she  is 
built,  possesses  the  power  of  continual  triumph  over  heresy 
and  persecution,  over  the  gates  of  hell,  and  in  the  same  Spirit 
and  the  same  power,  can  expel  all  heresies,  and  avoid  ail 
extremes.  ** Right  and  true,"  he  continues,  "that  Church  must 
be,  which  not  only  satisfies  all  the  wants  of  the  human  soul,  by 
her  living  faith  and  reasonable  discipline,  her  beautiful  worship 
and  high  esteem  of  the  spiritual  life,  but  also  excites  the 
admiration  of  all  impartial  minds  by  the  hosts  of  her  saints,  as 
well  as  by  her  constant  exhibition  of  the  gift  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  and  by  her  high  humanity."  .  .  . 

The  spirit  of  a  devotee,  and  not  of  a  mercenary,  breathes 
through  this  defence.  It  is  needless  in  these  pages,  and  it 
would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  article,  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  refutation  of  the  fatal  errors,  assumptions,  and  fallacies 
which  appear  even  in  the  most  meagre  summary  of  his  defence. 
In  substance,  such  arguments  and  claims  have  often  been 
advanced  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  and  as  often 
refuted.  By  the  same  errors  and  fallacies,  many  gifted  and 
ardent,  as  well  as  weak  and  unwary  minds  in  our  own  time, 
have  been  seduced  from  the  Protestant  fold  into  the  bosom  of 
the  mother  of  harlots,  and  many  more  persons,  devout  and 
superstitious,  trained  in  a  semi-Bomish  System,  ill-OTounded  in 
Scripture  truth,  are  likely  enough  to  follow.  The  vindication 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Chemnitz  of  Jena  in  Latin,  which 
doubtless  dealt  satisfactorily  with  it  It  is  entitled  "An 
Examination  of  the  Arguments  by  which  Dr  Johann  Scheffler 
has  impugned  our  Beligion."  He  made  no  rejoinder  at  that 
time.  Ten  years  later,  he  resumed  theologic^  authorship, 
and  continued  it  uninterruptedly  until  his  death.  Meanwhile, 
he  displayed  his  zeal  in  a  different  maimer.  He  joined  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  convent  of  Trebnitz,  three  German  miles  from 
^reslau.  He  walked  in  front  with  a  torch  in  his  left  hand,  a 
crucifix  in  his  right,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head.  This 
event  took  place  probably  in  the  year  1656.  Something 
appears  to  have  occurred  on  this  pilgrimage  which  exposed 
him  to  subsequent  reproaches,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  writing 
of  squibs,  in  which  his  character  was  attacked..     About  the 
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same  time,  he  published  his  poems.  He  seems  to  have  devoted 
several  years  to  the  collection  and  increase  of  them,  so  that  his 
two  most  important  and  celebrated  works  might  appear  almost 
simultaneously.  "  The  Cherubic  Traveller  "  was  published  at 
Vienna  in  the  year  1657,  and  the  "Spiritual  Shepherd  Songs," 
&c.,  in  Breslau,  probably  in  the  same  year.  The  license  to 
print  the  former  is  dated  July  6.  1656,  therefore  it  must  have 
been  ready  for  the  press  sooner  than  the  latter.  The  license 
of  the  latter  is  dated  May  1.  1657.  It  was  granted  by 
Sebastian  Von  Rostock,  Canon  of  Breslau,  and  Vicar-general, 
who  expressed  his  opinion  in  terms  of  the  warmest  approval.  A 
Viennese  license  of  a  later  date  also  appears  on  the  first  work. 
The  reason  which  induced  Scheffler  to  publish  it  in  Vienna, 
was  probably  because  theological  prejudice  would  not  operate 
80  strongly  to  its  disadvantage  there;  he  may  also  have  expected 
that  it  would  be  more  highly  appreciated  at  Vienna  than  at 
Breslau.  Rostock  had  studied  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  power- 
ful patrons.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  commission  in 
Breslau,  and  in  all  official  transactions  represented  the  Arch- 
dukes of  Austria,  who,  in  succession,  became  Prince  Bishops 
of  Breslau  and  Neisse,  and  received  the  income  of  the  see  with- 
out performing  the  duties.  After  having  performed  the  duties 
for  many  years,  Rostock  himself  was  elevated  to  the  dignity, 
though  of  burgher  parentage.  He  was  made  at  the  same  time 
Imperial  Commander-in-chief  in  Silesia,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  dignities  were  united  in  one  person. 
He  became  Schemer's  patron,  and  doubtless  exercised  much 
influence  upon  him.  Scheffler  may  have  been  indebted  to  his 
good  offices  for  the  appointment  which  he  held. 

His  reputation  in  Germany  rests  chiefly  on  the  Cherubic 
Traveller.  It  is  unsystematic  in  form,  consisting  of  isolated 
maxims  arranged  in  six  books.  This  form  was  intentionally 
retained  by  the  author  on  the  ground  that  the  maxims  were 
thus  given  to  him  by  the  Giver  of  all  good.  The  maxims  are 
chiefly  metaphysical  and  theological ;  some  of  them,  however, 
are  pyschological  and  ethical  He  gives  his  views  of  God,  the 
World,  the  Creature,  Evil,  Christ,  Redemption.  He  reverts 
constantly  to  the  subject  of  Love,  which  he  treats  exhaustively. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pantheistic  tendency  of  his  views, 
a  tendency  which  he  must  have  felt  would  bo  attributed  to 
them,  though  he  refused  to  admit  it  himself,  for  he  repudiated 
it  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition.  After  sajdng  that  the 
following  rhymes  contain  many  strange  paradoxes  as  well  as 
very  high  conclusions,  not  known  to  every  one,  concerning  the 
Godhead  and  union  with  God  or  the  Divine  essence,  and  that 
an  heretical  sense  might  easily  be  attributed  to  him  on  account 
of  the  brevity  of  the  expression,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Let  it  be 
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kDown  once  for  all  that  the  author's  meaning  never  is,  that  the 
human  soul  can  or  should  lose  its  constitution,  and  by  deification, 
become  changed  into  Grod  or  his  uncreated  essence,  which  caa 
never  be  to  all  eternity.     For  although  God  is  Almighty,  he  can- 
not effect  this,  that  a  creature  become  naturally  and  essentially 
Grod  ;  for  if  he  could,  he  would  not  be  God.'*     Then,  quoting  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  maxims,  he  refers  them  to  the  union 
with  God  rendered  possible  only  through  the  grace  of  Christ  He 
maintains  with  Tauler  that  the  sanctified  soul  can  attain  such  an 
intimate  union  with  the  Divine  essence  as  to  become  quite  pene- 
trated, transformed,  one  with  it,  and  so  become  by  grace  what 
God  is  by  natiire.   He  teaches  that  the  way  by  which  men  alien- 
ated from  Gk>d  by  sin  and  sunk  in  love  of  the  world  should 
return  to  fellowship  with  God,  whose  essence  is  love,  is  by  silent 
contemplation  of  God,  self-^lenia],  renunciation  of  the  world, 
perfect  resignation  and  devotion  to  Divine  love,  so  they  become 
one  with  God,  and  partakers  of  all  that  God  is.     The  incarna- 
tion of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  he  indicates  as  the  way  on  which  Gkxi  can  meet  and 
unite  with  men.     On  the  other  hand,  the  incarnation  must  be 
repeated,  as  it  were,  in  a  man's  heart,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
filled  with  the  essence  of  God,  be  bom  of  God,  and  become  a 
son  of  God,  a  Christ,  as  it  were.*    The  influence  of  Bohme  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  first  book,  which,  as  he  says,  was  written 
in  four  days,  probably  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  others, 
for  the  theosophic  element  yieldsgradually  toa  more  distinctively 
believing  one  in  the  later  books.    The  book  is  mystical  through- 
out.   There  is  a  common  bond  between  mystics  of  every  school, 
and  Scheffler  passed  from  Bohmist  to  Mediaeval  mjrstiosm. 
The  book  made  a  profound  impression  on  Leibnitz,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  also  of  Schlegel  and  HegeL     Q.  Arnold 
was  the  first  who  made  it  known  among  Protestants.    ''That 
these  maxims,"  says  Dryander,  "contain  a  treasury  of  the  most 
profound  thoughts,  and  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  Christian  Mysticism,  is  acknowledged  by  all  com- 
petent judges,  and  can  only  be  disputed  by  those  who  have 
no  capacity  for  religious  thought  and  Christian  Mysticism. 
Various  editions  of  the  book  have  appeared. 

We  give  a  few  samples  of  the  more  distinctively  evangelical 
maxims.  The  thoughts  and  expressions  are  bold,  and  present 
one,  and  that  an  important  aspect  of  the  truth. 

Though  oft  in  Bethlehen    . 

The  Saviour  bom  should  be. 
Yet  art  thou  lost  for  aye 

Unless  He's  bom  in  thee. 

The  Cross  of  Golgotha  can  ne'er  from  evil  free, 
Unless  within  thy  heart  it  also  rearM  be. 

•    Dryander  in  Herzog. 
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I  tell  thee  that  the  Saviour  rose  again  in  vain. 
Unless  the  bands  of  sin  and  death  be  rent  in  twain. 

If  the  eternal  God  His  dwelling  make  in  thee, 
No  image  in  thy  heart  but  His  dear  Son^s  most  be. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  a  practical  character  : — 

Thy  bundle  cast  aside, 

The  victor's  crown  who'll  wear, 
No  sack  of  gold  should  now 

Upon  his  shoulders  bear. 

The  swineherd  loves  the  swine. 

The  groom  the  stall,  I  ween. 
But  if  thou  noble  art 

Thou'lt  love  wherever  'tis  dean. 


We  circumspection  need  ; 

Alas  !  how  many  fall, 
Because  they  fail  to  guard 

The  senses'  door  at  alL 


Hope  soon  will  cease  and  faith  be  lost  in  sight. 
Ana  tongues  no  more  be  heard,  and  all  we  rear 
With  time  will  pass  away,  and  love  alone 
Bemain — let  us  then  ever  woo  her  here. 

The  rose  no  Questions  asks, 

She  srows  because  she  grows. 
Ne'er  thinketh  of  herself, 

Ne'er  asks  if  any  knows. 

The  floor  whereon  the  virtues  stand, 

The  roof  'neath  which  they  be, 
The  shrine  where  they  dndosM  are 

Is  deep  humility. 

The  nearest  way  to  God, 

Through  love's  door  aye  doth  go  ; 
The  progress  on  the  way 

Of  science  aye  is  slow. 

Pride  hateful  is  to  men. 

Men  love  humility. 
Yet  those  who  practise  it 

How  very  few  they  be  ! 

The  other  book  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  is 
entitled,  "The  Holy  Joy  of  Soul;  or,  Spiritual  Shepherd 
Songs  of  the  Soul  enamoured  of  Jesus."  The  first  three  books 
are  dedicated  to  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  fairest  of  all  the  children 
of  men,  the  King  and  God,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  all 
love,  the  only  goS  and  end  of  all  enamoured  hearts,  with  the 
deepest  humility,  and  most  hearty  desire  to  love  him  eternally 
above  all  other,  as  a  testimony  of  his  love."  They  form  some- 
thing like  a  lyrical  epic.  The  hynms  treat  of  Christ  from  His 
birth  to  His  sufferings  and  death  successively.  The  longing  of 
the  soul  for  Christ  forms  the  introduction  of  the  first  book. 
Nature  appears  empty  and  waste  to  the  soul.  The  Vhrgm 
who  is  to  bring  forth  the  child,  is  praised.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  enraptured  contemplation  of  the  child 
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Jesus.  The  hymns  in  this  book  abound  in  allusions  to  Greek 
mythology.  He  was  on  this  point  carried  away  by  the  taste 
of  his  age,  and  wished  tbat  all  poets  would  use  their  lyrical 
apparatus  in  praise  of  Jesus.* 

The  secona  book  contains  hymns  which  treat  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death,  dwelling  on  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the 
scourging,  the  cross  bearing  and  crucifixion,  and  on  the  wounds. 
In  the  third  book  the  resurrection,  the  walk  to  Emmaus,  the 
ascension,  the  longing  for  the  vanished  One,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  form  the  subjects.  Then  the  love  of  the 
psyche  to  her  Redeemer  is  celebrated  quite  in  the  manner  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  Virgin  Mary,  St  John,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  cross,  are  celebrated  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
contains  also  many  h)mins  of  an  experimental  character.  The 
contents  of  the  fifth  book  are  miscellaneous.  The  greater 
number  of  the  hymns  are  quite  free  from  any  Romish  taint 
There  are  a  vagueness  and  a  sentimentality  in  many,  but  in  not 
a  few  there  are  gleams  of  pure  evangelical  light.  In  some 
there  is  as  much  evangelical  truth  as  could  well  be  expressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  hymn.  The  collection,  as  a  whole, 
is  marked  by  true  poetical  genius,  and  by  singular  depth  and 
fervour  of  devotional  feeling.  The  form  is  often  very  gracefnL 
The  Catholic  and  evangelical  churches  alike,  received  and 
valued  his  hymns.  The  Spener  school  welcomed  them  witi 
peculiar  satisfaction.  They  gradually  made  their  way  in  the 
churches.  Fifty-three  appear  in  the  Halle  hymn  book  of 
1741,  In  Silesia,  they  met  with  varying  treatment,  as  the 
feeling  of  aversion  to  the  author,  on  account  of  his  controversial 
writings,  or  of  appreciation  for  the  poetry,  and  truth  that  marked 
his  hymns  preponderated.  Many  found  their  way  into  the 
Silesian  hymn  book  (1745.)  Sixty  years  later,  they  were  all 
struck  out  again,  though  the  best  were  retained  in  the  hymn 
books  of  other  countries.  Neumeister,  a  zealous  Lutheran— 
a  voluminous  writer — ^the  author  of  many  popular  hymns,  who 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  Scheffler's  life,  bears  this  testi- 
mony about  him :  "  Papseus  hie  Angelus  sed  bonus."  Many  of 
his  hymns  are  now  familiar  to  EngUsh  readers,  in  the  tranda- 
tions  of  Miss  Winkworth  and  others.  A  few  samples  we  give 
at  the  close  of  this  article.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  be- 
came a  Jesuit,  as  has  been  said,  but  he  did  enter  the  order  of 
the  Minorites. 

On  May  21. 1661,he  was  received  into  the  priesthood  atNeisse. 
In  the  following  year  the  public  procession  on  Corpus  Chri^ 
day,  was  revived  at  Breslau  after  it  had  been  long  discontinned. 

•  Preface  to  ♦'Holy  Joy,"  &c. 
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The  event  excited  much  attention.  The  young  priest  carried 
the  pyx.  He  got  the  credit  of  the  whole  affair,  and  squibs 
were  written  against  him  and  scattered  about  the  streets. 
The  revival,  as  well  as  the  recoveiy  of  other  privileges  which 
had  been  denied  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  since 
the  reformation,  was  doubtless  due  to  Rostock's  great  influence 
in  Vienna.  It  was  shortly  after  (April  1664)  this  that  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Prince-bishopric.  At  Whitsuntide,  the  same 
year,  Scheffler  was  made  marshall  of  the  Bishop's  Court  and 
Episcopal  Councillor.  At  this  period  it  was  that  he  entered 
on  his  career  as  a  controversialist.  He  had  done  nothing  in 
this  way  previously,  save  writing  in  vindication  of  his  secession 
to  the  Romish  Church.  Now,  however,  he  assumed  the  ag- 
gressive, and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  opponents,  and 
for  twelve  years  carried  on  a  fierce  warfare  with  practised 
writers,  and  with  all  Germany  looking  on  with  interest  and 
attention.  The  occasion  which  prompted  him  to  enter  the 
field,  was  the  danger  which  threatened  SDesia  in  common  with 
the  other  states  of  the  empire  from  the  Turks.  In  the  year 
1 663,  precautions  were  taken  by  the  authorities  in  Breslau, 
and  levies  were  raised  to  strengthen  the  small  force  in  the 
city.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  reasons  why  the  people  of 
God  were  overrun  by  the  Turks,  and  published  it  at  the  Jesuit 
press  in  Neisse,  in  1 664.  In  this  treatise  he  made  the  Pro- 
testants wholly  responsible  for  the  danger.  But  when  Mon- 
tecuculi  defeated  the  Turks  at  St  Gothard,  in  Hungary,  and 
peace  was  concluded,  he  wrote  again  on  the  providential 
deliverance  of  God's  people.  The  idea  of  a  Romish  theocracy 
runs  through  both  the  treatises.  Chemnitz  of  Jena,  and  Scherzer 
of  Leipzig,  entered  the  lists  with  him,  and  Scheffler  replied  in 
various  small  treatises.  No  quarter  was  asked  or  given  on 
either  side  in  the  contest,  which  degenerated  into  gross 
personality.  In  1665,  another  combatant  entered  the  lists, 
Alberti,  a  Silesian  by  birth,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Leipzig, 
who  for  many  years  was  associated  with  Chemnitz  and 
Scherzer  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause  against  Scheffler. 
Scheffler  was  inexhaustible  in  his  invention  of  new  forms  and 
titles  for  his  writings.  In  1668,  for  reasons  unknown,  he 
adopted  a  nom  de  plume,  and  directed  his  attacks  specially 
aeamst  the  Protestant  population  in  Silesia.  The  position 
which  he  took  up  as  a  aelender  of  the  Papacy  was  very  ex- 
trema  Not  only  did  he  maintain  that  the  Romish  Church 
was  the  only  one  in  which  salvation  could  be  found,  but  also 
asserted  that  whoever  was  not  Catholic  believed  only  in  a 
phantom  Christ.  He  denied  him  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights, 
asserted  that  no  sacrament  could  avail  him,  that  his  prayers 
VOL.  XIX. — ^NO.  Lxxrv.  c 
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are  not  acceptable  to  God,  that  he  is  excluded  from  ibe 
promises.     He  vituperated  the  Reformers,  and  accused  Protes- 
tants of  idolatry,  of  worshipping  a  god  made  by  their  own 
reason.     He  vindicated  persecution  and  compulsion  of  con- 
science.    His  writings  display,  nevertheless,  much  pwrfundhy 
of  thought,  dialectic  skill,  and  wide  range  of  readiDg,  in  ibe 
Fathers,  and  Mystics,  new  and  old.     Sincerity  may  abo  be 
conceded  to  him:  this  would  only  make  him  more  dangeroos; 
we  hold  him  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  defence  <rfa  system 
full  of  deadly  error.    The  review  of  the  controversial  period  of 
his  life  is  peculiarly  painful.    The  atmosphere  we  breatbe  is 
wholly  diflferent  from  that  which  pervades  his  devotional  vA 
poetical  writings.    Though,  as  we  said  above,  we  have  not  seen 
his  controversial  treatises,  nothing  that  we  have  read  about 
them  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  in  any  way  atrengthened 
the  cause  of  the  Papacy.     It  is  an  inherently  corrupt  and 
indefensible  cause.    The  cause  of  truth  was  doubtless  ably 
maintained  by  his  opponents.     Great  as  the  excitem^i  was 
which  his  polemical  writings  produced,  they  were  forgotten 
when  the  times  of  strife  passed  away.    They  have  of  late  yesis 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  impartial  examinati(m,  tbe 
results  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  above  remadoB. 
We  have  given  the  judgments  of  Protestants,  who  oppose  and 
refute  his  errors  while  they  estimate  fedrly  his  ability  and 
learning.     His  Romish  apologists,  Wittmann  and  others,  daim 
for  his  controversial  writings,  that  they  are  the  true  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  as  much  as  his  poetry.    They 
prove,  at  least,  that  the  Spiiit  of  the  Papacy  is  unchaogeabla 
During  this  controversial  period  he  does  not  appear  to  hate 
written  much  poetry,  though  new  and  enlarged  editions  (A  bis 
poetical  works  appeared.    Many  of  the  additional  pieces  may 
nave  been  lying  by  ready  for  use. 

His  third  great  poetioed  work  appeared  probably  in  1673- 
It  is  entitled  "A  Sensuous  Representation  of  the  four  last 
Things,^'  and  is  distinguished  only  by  occasional  flashes  of  tbe 
poetic  fire  of  the  Psyche,  and  abounds  in  blemishes  of  taste,  w 
often  very  coarse,  and  still  more  frequently  very  trivial  We 
find  also  in  it  fiery  zeal  and  an  excess  of  material  simihtades. 
The  deterioration  in  the  qualitjr  of  his  poetry  as  displayed  in 
this  book  may  be  fairly  attnbuted  to  the  influence  of  tbe 
corrupt  faith  which  he  so  wamdy  espoused  and  defended  vidt 
such  bitter,  uncompromising  and  fanatical  zeaL 

The  book  is  in  four  parts, — Ist,  Death  in  twenty  stnqjbes; 
2d,  The  Last  Judgment  in  sixty ;  3d,  The  eternal  misBiy  (rf^ 
danmed  in  seventy-two  ;  4th,  The  eternal  joys  of  the  Uessed 
in  seventy-fiva  His  intention,  as  stated  in  tiie  pre&ce»  ^as 
*'  to  stir  the  mind  to  salutary  astonishment  and  to  sweetest 
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rapture,  partly  by  terrible  representations  and  partly  by  lovely 
attractiona"  "  The  Heavenly  Procession  "  was  added  in  the 
edition  published  in  1689.  Several  years  before  his  deatii, 
Scheffler  resigned  his  offices  at  the  Episcopal  court  in  order 
to  retire  into  the  convent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Cross  at  St 
Matthias'  Church,  and  to  pass  his  last  days  in  undisturbed 
privacy.  The  date  of  his  retirement  is  uncertain.  His  de- 
cision was  probably  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  patron,  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  9th  of  June  1671.  He  devoted  his  last 
years  to  collecting  and  making  a  selection  from  his  contro- 
versial writings,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  two  powerful 
Sktrons  of  the  Catholic  cause,  George  Abraham,  Baron  of 
yherm,  Governor  of  Glogan,  who  bequeathed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  his  will  for  the  purpose,  and  Bemhard  Bosa, 
Abbot  of  the  Cistercian  Convent  of  Griissau.  He  published 
fifby-five  controversial  treatises  in  all,  and  of  these  he  deemed 
thirty-nine  worthy  of  preservation.  He  published  them  in  a 
folio  at  Neisse  and  Glatz,  in  the  year  1677,  under  the  title 
"  Ecclesiologia."  He  displayed  the  hatred  to  Protestantism 
which  animated  him  to  the  last  by  having  a  copperplate  put 
opposite  the  title  page  representing  the  Fury  of  Heresy  with 
her  dependents  besieging  the  city  of  God,  with  LuUier  as 
drummer,  and  Calvin  as  trumpeter ! 

In  his  preface,  dated  Breslau,  Feb.  1 2.  1676,  he  says,  "  That 
though  most  unwilling  to  disturb  his  spiritual  rest  by  spiritual 
work,  he  felt  necessitated  to  withdraw  from  this  pleasing 
inward  repose,  and  to  work;  that  the  love  of  Chnst,  and 
specially  the  example  of  Saint  Augustine,  constrained  him/' 
He  speaks  further  of  the  bitter  attacks  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, of  the  complaints  made  against  him  as  an  inciter  to 
rebellion  and  disturber  of  the  peace  to  the  authorities,  of  the 
cold  shoulder  given  to  him  even  by  Catholics,  who,  through 
defect  of  love,  preferred  to  see  heretics  go  quietly  to  hell  than 
enrage  them  by  the  truth.  He  bore  all  patiently,  he  adds. 
His  zeal  was  too  great  for  the  lukewarm  friends  of  that  cause 
which  he  so  warmly  espoused.  Though  we  cannot  feel  any 
sympathy  with  this  zeal,  it  is  touching  to  see  him  withdraw- 
ing from  the  strife,  deserted  even  by  friends,  to  die  in  solitude. 
"His  Ecclesiologia,"  Kahlert  says,  "is  an  abiding  historical 
memorial  of  the  spiritual  conflict  of  that  age,  in  which  Scheffler 
brought  upon  himself  the  enduring  hatred  of  a  great  portion  of 
his  countrymen  as  the  uncompromisine  and  enthusiastic  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  opposed  to  all  Church  reforms,  and 
particularly  the  raging  foe  of  Luther,  an  opposition  regarded 
as  all  the  more  unpardonable  because  he  was  a  pervert  from 
Lutheranism." 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  published  the  "Ecclesiologia," 
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he  issued  a  work  entitled  "  The  Precious  Evangelical  Peail  for 
the  perfect  Adorning  of  the  Bride  of  Christ/*  This  was  only  a 
translation  of  the  celebrated  Margarita  Evangelica  of  Francis 
of  Sales.  This  closed  the  literary  activity  of  this  fiery,  enthuffl- 
astic,  much  deluded,  erratic,  but  highly  gifted  man.  A  singu- 
lar phenomenon  he  is,  a  psychological  problem  not  easy  to 
solve.  The  contradictions  in  his  character  are  such  that  it  has 
been  maintained  that  Angelus  Silesius  and  Johann  Scheffler 
could  not  be  one  and  the  same  person.  Schrader  has  main- 
tained this  view  in  a  work  entitled  "Angelus  Silesius  and 
seine  Mystik"  Schrader's  argument  has  been  adopted  and 
repeated  in  this  country  by  Mr  R  A.  Vaughan  in  his  "  Hours 
with  the  Mystics."  Facts,  however,  are  too  strong  for  the 
theory.  Neither  Schrader  nor  Vaughan  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  positive  evidence  adduced  by  Kahlert, 
which  is  quite  conclusive. 

We  have  seen  that  Scheffler  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet 
while  still  a  gymnasiast.  His  poem  on  Franckenberg's  death  is 
marked  by  the  same  mystical  character  as  the  "Chenibic 
Traveller,*'  and  many  passages  in  both  works  are  substantially 
the  same.  The  former  was  published  under  his  own  name. 
Schwartz  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Scheffler  mentions  the  fact 
that  our  poet  assumed  the  name  of  Angelus  at  his  confirmation, 
and  refers  to  his  Psyche.  He  does  not  mention  the  "Cherubic 
Traveller  ; "  but  Angelus  himself,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition,  refers  to  his  Psyche,  and  also  to  the  "  Four  Last  Things.* 
Schwartz  further  mentions  that  Scheffler  in  many  of  his  boob 
concealed  his  own  name  and  assumed  that  of  J.  Angelus 
Silesius.  On  literary  and  other  grounds  also,  the  fact  has  been 
established  by  Kahlert. 

His  last  years  were  passed  in  the  solitude  of  the  cloister 
amid  much  bodily  suffering.  He  took  little  food.  During  his 
last  weeks  he  permitted  no  one  to  approach  him.  He  diw  on 
the  9th  of  July  1677,  of  consumption,  after  prolonged  bodily 
weakness,  fifty-three  years  old. 

How  little  worthy  of  remembrance  Scheffler  was  considered 
by  the  Protestant  literary  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  ajH 
pears  from  the  fact  that  Cunrad,  in  his  "Silesia  Togata 
(1706)  gives  the  names  of  upwards  of  1,500  learned  men  w 
Silesia,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths^  and 
a  Latin  distich  characterising  each,  and  passes  Scheffler  overm 
silence.  The  Rector,  J.  C.  Leuschner,  in  a  later  edition,  sup- 
plied this  omission,  in  which  he  characterised  ScheflSer  as  a 
physician  and  controversialist,  but  does  not  say  one  word  of 
his  being  a  poet.  The  following  are  a  few  samples  o{  to 
hymns.  They  are  translations,  it  will  be  remembered,  ^ 
which  the  sense  has  been  adhered  to  with  as  much  fidelitj'^ 
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the  translator  found  possible,  but  in  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  retain  something  of  the  spirit.  The  form  has  not  always  been 
adhered  to.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  of  the  following 
pieces  have  been  rendered  into  English  by  any  other  pen. 

In  selecting  these  hymns  he  has  preferred  giving  those  in 
which  a  spirit  of  pietism,  if  not  something  of  the  evangelical 
strain  wmch  he  owed,  more  perhaps  to  his  early  upbringing 
than  to  his  subsequent  training  in  the  Romish  Church,  are 
most  conspicuous  ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  several  of 
his  other  pieces  are  addressed  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  of 
Rome  in  a  style  of  adulation  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  that  which 
he  addresses  to  the  blessed  Saviour. 

The  Psyche  thanks  the  Lord  Jesus  for  His  death  : — 

Lord  Jesus  !  for  Thine  a^ny 

And  death  I  would  fldve  uianks  to  Thee, 

And  let  the  merit  of  Thy  pain 

My  soul  in  hour  of  deatn  sustain. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  all  Thy  erace  ; 
Thou  pay'st  my  debt,  dost  turn  Thy  face 
On  me  in  love.     Jn  my  last  hour, 
Oh  !  grant  me  Thy  sustaining  power. 

Lord  in  Thy  favour  let  me  die. 
That  not  in  vain  Thine  agony 
May  prove  for  me.     Grant  me  in  love 
To  live  for  aye  with  Thee  above. 

— ("  Holy  Joy  of  Soul,''  Book  ii.  Hymn  60.) 

The  Psyche  calls  on  the  Lamb  of  God  for  forgiveness  : — 

0  Lamb  of  God  I  Thou  gift  of  love 
My  sin  and  suilt  who  dost  remove, 
By  all  Thy  uiame  and  agony 
Thy  conflict  unto  death  for  me. 

Have  mercy,  Lord,  I  pray  ! 

0  Lamb  !  whose  coodness  overflows, 
Whose  pard'ninc  love  no  limit  knows, 
My  ^otnful  walk,  the  sins  I  Ve  done 
From  youth  tiU  now,  forgive  each  one. 
For  Thy  great  love  I  pray. 

0  Lamb !  so  gentle,  full  of  love. 
Who  dost  the  wrath  of  Qod  remove. 
Oh  ffive  me  peace,  my  heart  compose, 
Wond,  devil,  hell,  and  aU  my  foes. 
Help  me  o'ercome  I  pray  ! 

— ("  Holy  Joy  of  Soul,"  Book  ii.  Hymn  64.) 

The  Psyche  gives  herself  to  her  Bridegroom  : — 

My  heart,  my  all,  oh  take  to  Thee, 
In  soul  and  body  Thine  I  *d  be  1 
Direct  each  act,  and  thought,  and  word, 
According  to  Thy  will,  0  Lord  1 

Thou  feedest  me  with  milk  and  wine. 
Dost  cause  the  roring  of  life  divine 
To  rise  in  me.     So  rich  Thy  grace 
That  wholly  Thine  I  'd  be  always. 
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In  time,  and  in  eternity, 
Devoted  to  Thy  will  I\i  be. 
To  live  or  die,  aye  ready  atill. 
According  to  Thy  Sovereign  wilL 

But,  gracions  Lord,  be  wholly  mine. 
Oh  come  and  make  my  heart  Thy  shrine. 
My  bridegroom  be — my  God  indeed. 
My  Comforter  in  hour  of  need  ! 

—{*'Holy  Joy  of  Soul,'"  Book  iiL  Hymn  102.) 

The  following  verses  are  from  a  Penitential  Hynan  (Book  iiL 
Hymn  127),  too  long  to  quote  entire,  and  which  expresses  the 
deepest  contrition  for  shortcoming  and  sin.  It  might,  to  judge 
by  its  contents,  have  been  written  after  a  fall : — 

Behold,  behold  Thine  only  Son, 

His  heav'nly  bliss  forsaking. 
My  pain  and  wages  of  my  sin, 

My  weakness  on  Him  taking. 
Behold,  how  He  upon  the  Cross 

For  me,  for  me  is  niulM, 
And  as  a  Bridegroom  true  submits 

To  be  so  sore  assailM. 

What  wilt  Thon  more  ? — ^my  debts  are  paid. 

My  sin  is  gone  for  ever, 
And  changed  am  I  in  heiurt  and  mind. 

His  blood  doth  me  deliver. 
I  *m  now  a  friend,  I  'm  now  a  child, 

I  'm  now  new  bom  from  heaven. 
The  whisperings  of  the  Spirit's  wind 

To  hear  within  *tis  given. 

The  Psyche  is  comforted  by  her  Jesus  : — 

Lately  in  the  forest  wandVing 
On  my  heavy  sorrow  pondering. 

That  I  in  my  misery, 

Wretched  orphan,  left  should  be, 
By  my  Lord  !  lo  !  to  my  side 

Jesus  came  and  said.  Wherever 

Thou  may'st  be,  I  '11  leave  thee  never, 
But  will  always  true  abide. 

*  Think  how  willingly  I  sought  thee,* 
Said  he,  *  and  from  evil  brought  thee. 

With  my  blood  and  death,  I  thee 

Saved  from  aU  thy  misery. 
I  am  aye  with  thee,  my  son, 

Though  thy  sense  may  not  perceive  me 

And  my  seeming  absence  grieve  thee 
And  thy  tears  flow  freely  on  !' 

*  Could  I  therefore  now  forsake  thee  ? 
Could  thy  sighing  hateful  make  thee  ? 

Should  I  not  aye  rather  be 

In  thy  sorrow  near  to  thee  ? 
Doubt  not,  then,  my  gentle  dove  ! 

Oft  I  leave  thy  soulin  sadness. 

Long  withhold  the  light  of  gladness 
For  thy  good,  'tis  aU  in  love.' 
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*  In  my  preeence  ahalt  thoa  wander. 
When  thou  wilt,— embrace  me  yond^, 

When  I  from  thy  miaery 

Bring  thee  to  my  halls  on  high. 
When  tiiy  love  and  faithfulness 

With  myself  shall  be  rewarded. 

And  thou  from  all  evil  guarded, 
Dwell'st  with  me  in  endless  bliss.* 

When  I  heard  this  consolation 
Hush'd  was  all  my  lamentation. 

And  my  heart  wen  bounded  high, 

Qone  was  all  my  misery ; 
All  the  birds,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Sweeter  than  before  were  singing. 

And  the  west  wind  then  was  l>nnging 
Cooler,  balmier  airs  to  me. 

*  Lord,*  I  answered,  '  I  shall  ever 
Upto  Thee  myself  deliver, — 

E'en  when  sighing  to  Thv  will 

Shidl  I  be  submissive  stilL 
For  I  know  that  Thou  my  Light, 

Though  Thou  lea  vest  me  in  sorrow 

Many  a  night  and  many  a  morrow. 
Yet  wilt  ne'er  forsake  me  quite. 

—{''Holy  J(ry  of  Soul,''  Book  iv.  Hymn  134.) 

The  Psyche  will  love  nothing  but  her  Jesus : — 

Oh  !  teU  me  nought  of  gold  and  treasure 

Of  this  world's  beauty,  pomp,  and  show, 
For  nought  can  ffive  me  lasting  pleasure 

Of  all  the  wond  can  e'er  bestow. 
Let  every  one  love  what  he  will, 
I  'U  love  axid  foUow  Jesus  still ! 

He  only  is  my  joy  for  ever. 

My  gold,  my  treasure,  picture  fair, 
I  gaze  with  rapture  tiring  never. 

And  quietness  of  heart  find  there. 
Let  every  one  love  what  he  will, 
I  'U  love  and  f oUow  Jesus  stiU  ! 

The  beauty  of  the  flesh  decayeth. 

The  world  with  aU  its  lusts  must  fade. 

And  Time, — ^the  great  destroyer  layeth 
In  ruins  what  men's  hands  have  made. 

Let  every  one  love  what  he  will, 

I  '11  love  and  follow  Jesus  still ! 

No  power  His  stronchold  shaketh  ever, 

ifo  end  His  Kingdom  e'er  shall  see, 
The  honour  of  His  throne  wanes  never 

From  henceforth  to  eternity. 
Let  every  one  love  what  he  will, 
1 11  love  and  follow  Jesus  stiU  I 

His  riches  all  our  thoughts  pass  over 

His  high  and  holy  countenance, 
The  beauty  we  in  Him  discover 

Ne'er  can,  can  never  blanch. 
Let  every  one  love  what  he  will 
I  '11  love  and  follow  Jesus  still ! 
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HLdi  cma  He  raise  me  by  His  power, 

Can  make  me  in  HIb  glory  shine. 
With  costly  treasnre  can  me  dower 

That  boundless  riches  can  be  mine. 
Let  every  one  love  what  he  will 
I  '11  love  and  follow  Jesus  still ! 

And  though  while  on  the  earth  I  wander, 

I  must  without  them  ever  live. 
Hereafter  in  His  Kingdom  yonder. 

Them  all  with  bounteous  hand  He'll  give. 
Let  every  one  love  what  he  will, 
I  *11  love  and  follow  Jesus  still !  • 

-  ("  Holy  Joy  of  Soul,''  Book  iil  Hymn  ».) 

The  Psyche  exhorts  to  following  Christ : — 

Saith  Christ,  our  Captain,  follow  me  ! 

Ye  Christians,  follow  all. 
Deny  yourselves,  forsake  the  worid. 

Obedient  to  my  caU. 
Take  up  your  cross,  nor  trouble  shun. 
Believers  follow,  every  one  ! 

I  am  the  Light,  I  lighten  you 

And  shew  you  virtue's  way, 
Who  comes  to  me  and  follows  me 

Can  ne'er  in  darkness  stay. 
I  am  the  Way,  to  all  I  shew 
How  they  should  truly  forward  go  ! 

My  soul  is  ever  fuU  of  love. 

My  heart  of  lowliness. 
And  evermore  my  lips  o'erflow 

With  words  of  tenderness. 
I  serve  my  God  with  all  my  pow'r 
His  iace  beholding  evennore  ! 

Is 't  often  hard  ?  I  go  before, 

I  'm  at  your  side  alway, 
I  fight  myself,  I  ope  the  path, 

I  'm  foremost  in  the  fray. 
A  wicked  servant  he  who  stands 
And  views  the  fight  with  folded  hands. 

Whoe'er  his  soul  desires  to  find 

Will  lose  it  without  me, 
Whoe'er  for  me  to  lose  it  seems, 

Brouffht  safely  home  shall  be. 
Unworuiy  be  my  joy  to  share 
Who  after  me  no  cross  will  bear. 

Then  let  us  each  take  up  his  Cross, 

And  follow  Christ  our  King, 
With  courage,  trustfully  stand  firm. 

In  all  our  suffering. 
Who  will  not  here  the  conflict  share, 
The  crown  of  life  shall  never  wear.  , 

(**  Holy  Joy  of  Soul,''  Book  v.  Hymn  171) 

J.  t 


♦The  above  translation  appeared  in  the  Wettiy  Eevkw,  September  W- 
1868.     It  has  been  revised  for  this  article 
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Abt.  III. — Have  Indian  Missions  been  Successful  ? 

•*  XrO,"  is  the  answer  frequently  given,  "  they  have  been  a 
W  failure."  We  ask  any  one  making  this  allegation, 
**  What  do  you  understand  by  failure  ?  Success  and  failure  are 
purely  relative  terms ;  and  before  one  or  other  of  them  can 
be  legitimately  applied  to  an  enterprise,  a  decision  must  have 
been  come  to  with  respect  to  the  proper  standard  of  judging. 
State,  then,  more  precisely  the  standard  you  adopted  in  pro- 
nouncing on  the  want  of  success  which  has  attended  Indian 
missions."  Possibly  the  disputant  may  reply,  that  in  his 
opinion  Indian  missions  have  not  been  so  successful  as  might 
have  been  expected.  In  this  latter  form,  he  virtually  says  no 
more  than  this:  "Experience  has  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations which  I  had  formed  of  Indian  missions."  As 
experience  disappoints  the  expectations  of  most  people,  not 
merely  in  regani  to  missions,  but  with  respect  to  everything 
else,  the  charge  made  is  not  a  serious  one,  for  possibly  enough 
the  expectations  may  have  been  too  high,  at  least  it  is 
necessary  to  shew  that  they  were  not  so,  before  it  is  possible 
to  establish  the  proposition^  that  Indian  missions  have  really 
failed. 

Everything,  then,  depends  on  the  standard  by  which  success 
or  failure  is  to  be  tried.  Can  that  standard  be  fixed,  or  must 
it  vary  with  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  the  man  of 
sanguine  disposition  placing  it  high,  and  the  person  of  de- 
sponding spirit  making  it  low  1  To  us  it  appears  that  it  may 
be  fixed  perfectly.  Success  in  the  heathen  world  must  be 
tried  by  the  same  standard  which  we  apply  here.  Or,  to 
enunciate  the  principle  in  its  most  general  form,  there  must  be 
the  same  standard  for  every  country,  nay  more,  for  every  age. 
We  think  any  one  who  properly  reflects  on  this  subject,  will 
see  that  this  is  an  axiom.  If  one  wishing  to  know  the  relative 
size  of  Britain  and  of  India,  were  to  adopt  a  linear  mile  of  one 
size  in  the  one  country,  and  another  in  the  other,  his  whole 
calculations  would  be  vitiated.  The  very  essence  of  true 
comparison  is  identity  of  standard.  Nor  does  the  consideration 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  operates  bylaws  almost  wholly  inscrutable 
by  man,  set  aside  the  postulate,  that  the  standard  must  every- 
where be  the  same,  if  relative  success  is  to  be  inquired  into. 
This,  we  think,  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  some.  We 
have  heard  it  maintained,  that  the  work  may  be  expected  to 
go  on  faster  in  India  than  here,  because  we  read  that  '*  a 
nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day."  This  nation,  it  is  assumed, 
without  a  thought  that  proof  is  necessary,  will  be  a  heathen 
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one,  and  very  likely  India.     Why  is  this  ?    We  fear  firom  a 

certain  amount  of  latent  unbeUel    The  obstacles  which  hn- 

pede  the  progress  of  the  gospel  at  home  being  known,  it  k 

deemed  unlikely  that  the  work  will  ever  advance,  witii  any 

approach  to  rapidity  here,  and  therefore  the  scene  of  the  monl 

miracle  now  adverted  to,  is  rel^;ated  to  a  less  fiAmiliar  had. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  a  priori,  expect  that  the  pie- 

dieted  birth  of  a  nation  in  a  day,  would  be  within  the  limits  of 

Christendom,  rather  than  in  the  heathen  world.    Thoeno 

extensive  trains  have  yet  been  laid,  which   a  spark  £rom 

heaven  might  ignite ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  they  have    But 

in  this,  as  indeed  in  most  other  subjects,  a  priori  leasomng  is 

out  of  place, — what  is  requisite  is  a  calm  and  impartial  ex^;eB» 

of  the  prophecy  about  a  nation  being  bom  in  a  day,  th^  we 

may  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  hint,  however  slight^  as  to 

the  scene  of  that  great  event    The  passage,  in  the  exact  form 

in  which  it  is  generally  quoted,  "^  a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a 

day,"  does  not  occur  anjrwhere  in  Scripture.     One  resembling 

it  is  found  in  Isaiah  Ixvi  7-9 :  "  Before  she  travailed,  she 

brought  forth ;  before  her  pain  came,  she  was  delivered  of  a 

man  child.    Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing?     Who  hath  seen 

such  things?    Shall  the  earth  be  made  to  bring  forth  in  one 

day  ?  or  shall  a  nation  be  bom  at  once  ?  for  as  soon  as  Zion 

travailed,  she  brought  forth  her  children.     Shall  I  bring  to 

the  birth,  and  not  cause  to  bring  forth  ?  saith  the  Lord :  shall 

I  cause  to  bring  forth,  and  shut  the  womb?  saith  thy  Qod" 

It,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  exemplifies  the  inexact  manner  in 

which  Scripture  is  often  quoted,  that  while  this  passage  tf 

supposed  to  nm  thus,  "  a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  day,"  it  is 

really  so  worded  as  to  necessitate  a  n^ative  answer  to  the 

inquiry,  **  Shall  a  nation  be  bora  at  once  V    A  glance  at  the 

verse  will  shew  this  to  be  the  casa     "  Shall  the  earth  be  made 

to  bring  forth  in  one  day  ? ''    Answer,  no ;  ''or  shall  a  nation 

be  bom  at  once  ?"    A^dn,  no.    This  being  so,  then,  it  will 

stand  a  unique  fact,  that  ''as  soon   as  Zion  travailed,  she 

brought  forth  her  children.'*    To  what  event  or  events  does 

the  prediction  refer  ?    We  think  ver.  20  throws  light  npm  it : 

**  And  they  (the  Gentiles)  shall  bring  all  your  breUiren  for  an 

offering  unto  the  Lord,  out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses,  and  in 

chariots,  and  in  Utters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts, 

to  my  holy  mountain  Jerasalem,  saith  tiie  Lord,  as  the  duldr^ 

of  Israel  brii^  an  offering  in  a  clean  vessel  into  the  house  of 

the  Lord."    There  is  a  passage  in  another  chapter  whidi  seeatoA 

parallel  to  the  one  now  Quoted :  "  For  thy  waste  and  thy 

desolate  places^  and  the  land  of  thy  destruction,  shall  even  now 

be  too  narrow  by  reason  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  thai 

swallowed  thee  up  shall  be  far  away.    The  children  wiaA 
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thou  shalt  have,  after  thou  hast  lost  the  other,  shall  say  again 
in  thine  ears,  The  place  is  too  stimt  for  me :  give  place  to 
me  that  I  may  dwell  Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thine  heart, 
Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  lost  my  children, 
and  am  desolate,  a  captive,  and  removing  to  and  fro  ?  and  who 
hath  brought  up  these?  Behold,  I  was  left  alone;  these, 
where  had  they  been  ?  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  Behold  I 
will  lift  up  mine  hand  to  the  Qentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard 
to  the  people :  and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  m  their  arms, 
and  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders" 
(Isaiah  xlix.  19-22).  The  idea  apparently  is,  that  the  Gentiles 
shall  bring  the  dispersed  Jews  back  firom  the  countries  in 
which  they  have  been  exiles,  and  restore  them  to  their  own 
land,  and  to  Zion,  which  they  loved  so  welL  The  primary 
reference,  we  should  suppcMie,  is  to  the  return  from  &ibylon, 
now  long  past,  while  there  is  also  a  secondary  allusion,  either 
spiritual  or  literal,  to  an  event  in  the  church's  history  as  yet 
fatare.  What  concerns  us  at  present,  is  to  point  out  that  the 
great  accession  to  the  number  of  the  worshippers  at  Mount 
Zion,  was  produced,  not  by  the  sudden  conversion  of  a  Gentile 
nation,  hitherto  heathen,  but  by  the  gathering  from  various 
lands  of  the  church  members  who  had  long  been  there  in 
captivity.  When,  then,  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  a  nation  in  a 
day  is  laid  in  the  heathen  world,  considerable  latitude  requires 
to  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  prophecy,  while  no  such 
want  of  precision  attaches  to  it,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the 
nation  born  in  a  day  was  previously  nominally  Christian. 
Nations,  we  believe,  were  born  in  a  day,  and  the  prophecy 
fulfilled  at  the  Reformation,  but  in  Divine  Providence  ali 
things  had  been  put  in  train  for  their  birth  centuries  before. 
Nations,  we  firmly  hold,  shall  be  bom  suddenly  in  the  future, 
bat  in  similar  circumstances  to  those  which  existed  in  the 
past;  namely,  a  silent  and  unnoticed  preparation  for  the 
nativity  long  before  it  shall  come.  We  demur  to  the  doctrine, 
that  trains  slowly  and  laboriously  scooped  out  and  charged 
within  the  limits  of  Christendom,  are  to  be  proof  against  the 
divinely-directed  spark  from  heaven,  while  that  spark  is  to 
explode  non-existent  trains  in  the  heathen  world.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  why  the  passage,  of  which  the  exegesis  has 
now  been  attempted,  should  disturb  the  axiom,  for  we  must 
call  it  so,  that  tne  standard  for  measuring  spiritual  success, 
should  be  the  same  in  every  land,  or  establish  the  strange  idea 
that  progress  in  India,  where  the  obstacles  are  so  much  greater 
than  here,  should  be  exceptionally  rapid. 

There  is  another  passage,  misconception  r^arding  the  mean- 
ing of  which  has  led  to  disappointment  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sults of  Indian  missions.     We  refer  to  the  one  in  Haggai  iL  7, 
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in  which  the  Messiah  is  called  ''  the  desire  of  all  nations."  Tke 
idea,  which  is  a  somewhat  natural  one,  is  taken  up,  that  the 
further  the  religion  of  a  nation  diverges  from  the  truth,  the 
less  satisfying  must  it  be  to  its  votaries,  so  that  when  the  gospel 
is  presented  to  men  of  the  most  erroneous  faiths,  theyinll 
instantly  embrace  it,  and  that  with  an  ardour  not  often  seoi  in 
lands  irradiated  by  revelation.  This,  however,  will  at  once  be 
apparent,  that  the  verse  makes  no  discrimination  betwe^  one 
nation  and  another,  but  places  them  all  on  the  same  level,  so 
that  the  idea  to  which  we  have  made  reference  has  but  slider, 
if  any,  foundation  in  the  text.  The  basis  on  which  it  is  reared 
is  this — the  expression,  "  the  desire  of  all  nations,^'  is  supposed 
to  involve  three  ideas :  1,  that  the  men  of  all  nations  are  ooo- 
scious  of  unsatisfied  desire ;  2,  that  that  desire  never  can  be 
satisfied  except  in  Christ;  3,  that  whenever  Christ  is  m- 
sented,  they  instinctively  perceive  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
first  two  propositions  we  thoroughly  accept.  The  third  we  do 
not  believe  to  be  in  the  text  at  all,  and  r^ard  it  as  set  aside 
by  experience.  There  was  a  void  in  the  heart  of  the  Jews  as 
of  all  other  nations.  They  desired  a  Messiah  to  fill  the  void, 
but  when  he  came  who  could  have  done  this,  that  instinct  of 
which  the  third  proposition  speaks  was  wholly  at  fault  They, 
therefore,  rejected  Him  with  every  demonstration  of  scorn,  nay, 
being  exceedingly  mad  against  him,  they  put  him  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  There  must  be  an  awfrd  void  in  the  heart  of 
some  of  the  thieves  in  our  streets.  None  but  Christ  can  fill 
that  void  When  seized  and  imprisoned,  the  chaplain  of  the 
jail  does  his  best  to  impress  this  upon  their  minds,  yet  as  a 
rule  they  are  no  sooner  released,  than  they  return  to  their  evil 
courses  again.  Though  Christ  is  "the  desire  of  all  nations  "  in 
the  sense  of  beine  exactly  adapted  to  the  want  of  each,  yet  no 
human  instinct,  out  only  the  Spirit  of  God,  can  make  them 
feel  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  in  the  heathen  world,  and  marked^ 
in  Pantheistic  India,  the  feeling  of  sin  is  in  most  cases  so  slight 
as  in  large  measure  to  deaden  the  desire  for  a  Saviour.  We 
therefore  hold  that  no  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  Haggai  can 
alter  the  axiom,  that  we  must  have  the  same  rule  for  judging 
success  in  all  lands.  There  is  thus  no  valid  reason  for  enMsdr 
ing  more  rapid  progress  in  India  than  elsewhere ;  nay,  we  bdieve 
that  a  slower  advance  should  be  looked  for  there  than  in  most 
heathen  lands,  owing  to  the  terrible  obstacle  of  caste,  whid 
has  not  been  weakened  nearly  as  much,  away  from  the  presi- 
dency seats,  as  most  people  in  this  coun^  believe.  Our  space, 
however,  forbids  us  to  enter  on  this  subject;  and  we  proceed  at 
once  to  inquire  what  the  actual  results  of  Indian  missions  have 
been.  To  answer  this  question  properly  would  demand  a 
volume,  and  one  too  of  considerable  magnitude ;  all  that  we 
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can  do  here,  is  simply  to  bring  together  a  few  suggestive  facts, 
and  make  them  the  basis  of  reasoning. 

Many  refuse  to  test  the  success  of  Indian  missions  by  any 
other  standard  than  the  number  of  adult  baptisms.  This  is 
arbitrary,  and  will  not  be  imitated  by  philosophic  historians ; 
nevertheless  we  admit  that  facts  with  respect  to  baptisms  should 
take  precedence  of  all  others  in  this  inquiry ;  and  as  we  could 
not  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Review  article  treat  more 
than  one  branch  of  the  subject  adequately,  we  purpose  confining 
ourselves  to  this  one. 

In  entering  on  the  question  of  baptisms,  a  distinction  which 
we  consider  very  important  must  be  made.  The  point  most 
careAiUy  investigate  should  be,  not  the  actual  number  of  the 
baptisms  at  any  specified  time,  but  the  rate  of  progress  in  suc- 
cessive periods  of  equal  length.  It  is  strange  that  this  should 
ever  be  forgotten  ;  yet  we  saw  once,  in  a  prominent  London 
journal,  a  sneering  calculation  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  con- 
vert every  Jew  in  the  world  to  Christianity.  The  writer  went 
on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  of  progress  was  and  would 
continue  as  slow  as  at  the  beginning,  which  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  experience  either  of  Jewish  or  heathen  missions. 
Suppose  that  one  calculating  the  time  it  would  take  for  a  stone  to 
fall  irom  an  eminence  to  the  ground,  forgot  that  the  motion  is 
uniformly  accelerated,  and,  therefore,  estimated  the  matter  thus: 
Fall  in  1  second  about  16  feet  •         .  16  feet. 

„       2  seconds    „     82   „  instead  of  about    64   ,, 
>>       "       >>  »     ^"    )>         »>  >>        Jo^    ,, 

>>  4  >»  >>       ^^     »  >>  »>  *uU     ,, 

his  error  would  speedily  be  enormous ;  yet  this  was  what  the  jour- 
nalist who  was  sneering  at  Jewish  missions  did.  Avoiding  his 
error,  let  us  incj^uire,  not  simply  or  even  chiefly  into  the  absohite 
number  of  native  Christians  now  existing  in  India,  but  into 
their  rate  of  increase,  so  far  as  it  can  at  present  be  ascertained. 
Dr  Mullens,  the  Indian  missionary  statist,  has  become  the  sole 
authority  on  this  point,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  his 
long  continued  labours.  They  commenced  as  far  back  as  1847. 
In  a  paper  of  his  published  in  the  Calcutta  Christian  Observer 
of  that  year,  he  investigated  the  rate  of  increase  exhibited  by 
the  baptisms,  not  of  India  generally,  but  simply  of  Bengal. 
"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  he  says,  **  that  with  the  first  year  of 
the  present  century  the  first  fruits  of  modem  missions,  in  the 
person  of  Krishna  P&l,  was  presented  to  the  Lord  at  Seram- 
pore.*'  "  Feeling,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  something  of  the  rate  of  proCTess  of  conversions  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  writer  mvided  the  term  into  five 
periods  of  ten  years  each,  beginning  with  the  year  1793,  the 
time  when  Dr  Carey  and  Mr  Thomas  landed  in  India,  and  the 
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result  is  as  follows :  In  the  first  period  the  conversions  or  bap- 
tisms of  adults  announced  are  27  ;  in  the  second  period,  161; 
in  the  third  period,  403;  in  the  fourth  period,  675;  in  the 
fifth  period,  1,045;  and  in  the  last  two  years  the  baptisms 
have  been  485." 

Here  it  will  be  perceived  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  rate  of 
progress  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  fall  of  a  stone  from  an  emi- 
nence ;  in  other  words,  it  is  accelerated,  and  not  as  the  journalist 
assumed,  uniform.  But  to  return  to  Dr  Mullens.  The  year 
subsequently  (1848)  he  continued  his  investigations,  and  found 
that  the  adult  baptisms  during  1847  were  388,  of  whom  160, 
he  believed,  were  on  a  lower  standard  of  qualification,  and  228 
on  a  higher.  His  ambition  to  do  service  to  the  church  of 
Christ  in  this  direction  still  increasing,  he  not  many  yean 
afterwards,  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  extended  his  statistical 
researches  to  all  India.  The  method  he  adopted  was  such  as 
governments  are  accustomed  to  employ,  and  the  results  attained 
were  almost  as  authoritative  as  those  of  a  modem  European 
census.  As  is  well  known,  he  repeated  his  inquiries  after  an 
interval  often  years,  and  thus  obtained,  not  merely  very  valuable 
absolute  numbers,  but  what,  as  we  stated,  should  be  even  more 
highly  prized,  the  rate  of  increase  at  least  during  one  decade. 
In  the  year  1852  the  native  Christians  in  India  and  Ceylon 
were  found  to  amount  to  112,491.  In  1862  they  were  153.8 16 ; 
or,  taking  in  the  Burmese  converts  beyond  the  limits  of  India 
proper,  213,182.  We  dismiss  the  Burmese  statistics  from  con- 
sideration, and  limit  ourselves  to  India  proper.  The  numbers 
of  native  Christians  in  1852  and  in  1862  stand  to  each  other 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  a  trifle  above  4.  Callit  3  to  4,  and 
it  follows  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  maintained  between  1858 
and  1862  continue  permanently,  then  the  following  startling 
results  wiU  foUow : — 


In  1872 

there  will  be  about 

205,000  converts. 

„  1882 

tf 

»> 

278,000 

»» 

„  1892 

>t 

»» 

864,000 

»» 

„  1902 

>» 

99 

486.000 

>> 

.,  1912 

»> 

>f 

646,000 

t> 

„  1922 

»» 

»> 

861,000 

It 

„  1982 

»> 

99 

1,148,000 

99 

„  1942 

}> 

» 

1,680,000 

t> 

„  1952 

>> 

>> 

2,040,000 

t» 

„  1962 

»> 

»» 

2,720,000 

»» 

„  1972 

>» 

99 

9> 

8,626,000 

»> 

„  1982 

4,884,000 

99 

„  1992 

99 

» 

6,445,000 

» 

„  2002 

»» 

>» 

8,598,000 

t9 
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$f 
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>» 
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In  202^  there  will  be  about  15,276,000  oonverts. 

„  2082  „            „  20,868,000  „ 

„  2042  „            „  27,167,000  „ 

„  2052  „            „  86,209,000 

„  2062  inroandnamberaaboat  48,000,000  „ 

„  2072  „            „  64,000,000  „ 

„  2082  „            „  85,000,000  „ 

„  2092  „            „  118,000,000  „ 

„  2102  „             „  150,000,000  „ 

„  2112  „            „  200,000,000  „ 

200,000,000  are  just  about  the  present  population  of  India. 
Doubtless  it  will  have  increased  considerably  before  2212  A.D., 
but  if  the  rate  of  advance  assumed  in  the  foregoing  table  be 
maintained,  two  or  three  decades  more  would  quite  provide  for 
any  augmentation  of  the  Indian  i)opulation.  If  then  Indian 
missions  were  simply  to  "  fail "  for  rather  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  yet  to  come,  as  by  some  they  are  accused 
of  having  done  during  the  seventy-seven  that  are  bygone,  the 
evangeli^tion  of  India  would  be  complete.  We  are  mistaken 
if  the  historians,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  the  22d  cen- 
tury will  apply  the  term  failwre  to  so  transcendent  a  victory. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who  will  still  maintain  that  pro- 
gress so  slow  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  rapid  propagation 
of  Christianity  in  Europe  during  the  period  preceding  the 
conversion  of  Constantino,  and  will  further  allege  that  the 
Mahomedans,  and  long  before  them,  the  Brahmans,  surpassed 
it  in  India  itself.  We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  it  may  be 
compared  very  favourably  with  all  these,  and  shall  now  bring 
forward  some  facts  to  support  the  opinion. 

Mwny  thimk  thai  the  spread  of  me  gospel  in  IndAa  has  been 
Tauch  teas  rapid  tha/a  its  advcmce  m  the  world  during  the 
Jvrst  three  centuries  of  the  Christian,  era.  In  this  view,  as 
before  stated,  we  ai*e  unable  to  concur.  Gibbon  makes  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire  at 
the  date  of  Constantino's  conversion.  His  words  are  these : 
''  The  most  favourable  calculation,  however,  that  can  be  de- 
duced firom  the  examples  of  Antioch  and  Rome,  will  not  permit 
us  to  imagine  that  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects 
of  the  empire  had  enlisted  themselves  imder  the  banner  of 
the  cross,  before  the  important  conversion  of  Constantina" 
("  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  chap,  xv.)  Perhaps 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  natural  prepossession, 
which  a  man  of  Gibbon's  sceptical  views  must  have  felt,  to 
imder-estimate  the  success  of  a  religion  in  which  he  did  not 
believe,  yet  he  is  generally  so  fair  in  his  statements  of  fact, 
that  a  good  deal  of  weight,  should,  we  think,-  be  attached  to 
his  opinion.    Besides  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  very 
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shortly  before  the  time  when  Constantine  avowed  himself  a 
convert  to  the  new  faith,  Christianity,  fiercely  persecuted,  had, 
for  its  own  preservation,  become  almost  invisible,  so  much  so, 
that  the  three  emperors,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Galerius, 
combined  to  raise  pillars  on  which  they  boasted  of  having 
extirpated  it  entirely.*  Of  course,  this  sweeping  assertion 
was  grossly  exaggerated,  but  still,  we  think  that  it  could  not 
have  been  uttered  at  all  had  not  the  Christians  been  afraid  to 
make  their  existence  known ;  and  we  do  not  well  see  how  a 
few  years'  persecution,  however  severe,  could  have  reduced  them 
to  so  low  a  position  had  they  been  much  more  numerous  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  hostile  community.  We  think  then,  that 
Gibbon's  estimate  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  and  shall 
assume  it  as  one  element  in  judging  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  other  element,  of 
course,  is  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire  itself.  Gibbon 
believes  that  to  have  been  about  120,000,000  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius  (Ibid.  chap.  ii.).  Considering  the  in- 
cessant and  sanguinary  wars,  which  were  waged  between  the 
times  of  Claudius  and  of  Constantine,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  increase  of  population  within  the 
empire  between  the  reigns  of  the  two  emperors,  would  be  to 
make  it  30,000,000,  and  say  that  the  total  amounted  to 
150,000,000  at  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  One- twentieth 
of  this  would  be  7,500,000.  To  raise  the  Christian  church 
from  non-existence  to  this  figure,  had  taken  about  three 
hundred  years.  Compare  this  with  the  estimated  rate  of  in- 
crease given  in  the  column  of  figures  in  a  preceding  page,  and 
the  advantage  will  be  very  largely  in  favour  of  Indian  missions. 
In  the  three  hundred  years  elapsing  between  1793  and  2092, 
Christianity  in  India,  if  our  calculations  are  at  all  trustworthy, 
should  have  gained  113,000,000,  as  against  7,500,000  of  native 
Christians  in  A.D.  313.  Even  then,  if  Gibbon's  prejudices  led 
him  to  estimate  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire  too  low, 
a  liberal  addition  may  be  made  to  his  numbers  without 
materially  increasing  the  enormous  advantage  existing  in  favour 

♦  See  Elliot's  Hone  Apocalypticie,  fonrth  edition.  London  (Seeley*8)  1851, 
p.  197.  Elliot  appends  tnis  important  note  on  the  subject :  "  The  tollowipg 
are  the  inscriptions  found  on  columns  at  Clunia,  a  Roman  colonv  in  Spain. 
They  are  given  by  Lardner,  vol.  viL,  p.  64S.  Also  in  Walsh  s  book  on 
Christian  medals  : — 

"'1.    Diocletianus  Jovius  et  Maximian  Herculius  Css.   Augg. 

Amplificato  per  Orientem  et  OccidenteuL  Imp.  BonoL 

Et  nomine  Christianorum  deleto 

Qui  Bemp.  evertebant.' 

**  *  2.  Diocletian.  Caes.  Aug.  Galerio  in  Oriente  adopt. 

Superstitione  Chnst.  ubique  deletft 

Et  cultn  Deomm  propagato/" 
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of  Indian  missions.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  comparison 
intended  is  not  between  periods  so  long  as  the  first  three 
hundred  years  of  Christianity  and  the  fii-st  three  hundred  of 
Indian  missions,  but  between  the  fii-st  few  years  of  each.  On 
the  Pentecostal  evening,  for  example,  "  there  were  added,**  to 
the  Christians,  "about  three  thousand  souls."  What  have  we 
had  like  this  in  India?  Nothing,  we  frankly  say.  The 
Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit  is  in  some  respects  without 
a  parallel,  and  it  is  not  right  to  charge  it  against  Indian  missions, 
that  our  oriental  empire  has  never  had  a  Pentecost,  if  in 
this  respect,  it  is  very  much  on  the  level  of  all  other  lands. 

It  is  believed  by  nearly  every  one  that  Protestant  miesions 
in  India  have  been  much  less  successful  than  those  of  the 
Roman  propa>ganda.  There  are  various  reasons  why  this 
view  is  entertained.  London  literary  men  create  opinion  on 
almost  every  subject  of  thought,  which  is  accepted,  often  too 
unhesitatingly,  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  other  places. 
The  literati  now  referred  to,  have  mostly  been  brought  up 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  establishment,  and  even  if 
they  have  cast  off  its  trammels,  they  still,  to  a  large  extent, 
retain  the  prejudices  of  it  instilled  into  them  during  their 
early  years.  Now,  between  the  churches  of  England  and 
Home,  exists  the  bond  of  so-called  apostolic  succession,  which 
has  always  made  the  two  churches  entertain  a  fellow  feeling 
for  each  other.  Against  the  **  Puritans "  again,  and  their 
descendants,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the  English  dis- 
senters, the  Anglican  establishment  ha«  a  heartfelt  animosity, 
remembering  the  antagonism  these  two  classes  shewed  to 
English  high  churchism,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  is  not  in  the  least  extent,  even  now.  The  extent  to  which 
these  prejudices  extend  in  the  case,  not  merely  of  Anglican 
churchmen,  but  of  literary  men,  brought  up  within  the  southern 
establishment,  is  vastly  beyond  what  some  have  the  least 
suspicion  of;  and  when  such  a  subject  as  the  relative  success  of 
Protestant  and  of  Romish  missions  is  inauired  into,  the  im- 
partial investigator  must  allow  for  the  prejudice  above  described, 
as  a  navigator  does  for  the  currents  in  the  sea. 

A  second  reason  why  the  relative  success  of  Romish  missions 
in  India  is  exaggerated  is,  that  there  are  actually  a  greater 
number  of  Romanist  than  of  Protestant  converts,  for  two  potent 
causes,  which  we  shall  afterwards  explain.  Let  us,  however, 
first  seek  after  an  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  statistics 
of  Romish  missions  in  India.  We  find  the  information 
which  we  are  in  quest  of,  or  at  least  an  essential  portion  of  it, 
in  a  Parliamentary  blue  book.  "The  humble  petition"  of 
the  "  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  East  Indies,"  who,  before  the 
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renewal  of  the  Oompany's  charter  in  1853,  sougbl  for  state 
endowment,  thus  commences : — 

*'  That  the  number  of  Catholics  in  India  may  be  estimated 
at  above  600,000,  exclusive  of  about  16,000  Catholic  sddiem 
Independently  of  the  British,  there  are  but  &w  European 
Catholics,  the  great  bulk  of  the  congregations  being  everywhere 
a  native  population,  some  of  whom  are  recent  converts,  bat  the 
chief  part  are  descended  from  the  converts  of  the  European 
missionarieB  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.' 

In  the  same  petition  they  say : — "The  following  tabJe  wiD 
give  an  average  estimate  of  the  present  numbers  of  the  Othotie 
church  in  India,  both  as  regards  the  ecclesiastical  diviaoM^ 
the  number  of  dei^,  and  of  their  flocks," — 

Name  of  YicarUt. 


Western  Bengal    . 
Eastern  Bengal 
Madras     . 
Bombay    • 
Pondicheny  and  Cuddalore 
Madura    . 
Hyderabad  (Decoan) 
VisBgf^)atam 
Yerapoly  *  Latin  rite 
„         Syriac  rite 
Ouilon 
Manealore 
Coimbatore 
Mysore     . 
Putna 
Agra 
Ava  and  Pegu 

Yioariats,  16 


Number 

Xenbcnb 

14 

15,000 

8 

18,000 

SI 

46,600 

26 

30,000 

85 

96,600 

60 

160,000 

4 

4,000 

9 

4,000 

48 

70,000 

•  •• 

160,000 

16 

20,000 

18 

18.000 

7 

20,000 

16 

19,100 

10 

8,000 

17 

20,000 

18 

8,000 

80S 


690,100 


As  stated  before,  it  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  tbe 
absolute  number  of  a  religious  body  that  is  of  importance,  at 
the  rate  of  increase.  To  obtain  full  materiala  for  judgiii;  ^ 
this,  one  would  require  to  know  how  much  the  Bomosh  ChntA 
in  India  increased  between  the  years  1852  and  lS6i  We 
fear,  however,  that  this  has  not  been  ascertained,  at  least  «t 
have  never  fallen  in  with  information  on  the  subject,  so  that 
we  are  compelled  to  fidl  back  on  the  period  prior  to  IWi 
Between  the  landing  of  the  first  European  Hocnanists  in  Bufia 

*  Th«re  are  also  nearly  lour  htmdred  cleigjr  of  tiie  Sriiaa  rite  mtkii  4ii> 
triot.  [Parliamentary  Blue  Book  for  1862^  Ka  2&  EepotUdOomiuUm, 
21,  pp.  242.  243].  ^^ 
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al)d  the  year  1852,  there  elapsed  in  round  numbers,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Romish  Portuguese 
established  their  power  in  that  country  about  a  century  before 
we  did,  and  two  centuries  before  the  landing  of  Carey.  The 
690,100  Romanists  in  India  and  the  Eastern  peninsula,  or  the 
690,100,  minus  the  3000  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  who  are  connected 
with  India  proper,  took  from  the  year  1498  to  1852,  that  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  years,  to  raise  up.  As  the 
English  East  India  Company  did  not  spring  into  existence 
till  the  year  A.D.  1600,  Protestants  were  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  in  raising  upthe  112,491  native  Christians 
whom  they  had  at  that  time.  We  hold  that  the  proper  com- 
parison is  not  between  the  Romanists  in  1852  and  the  Pro* 
testants  in  the  same  year,  but  between  the  Protestants  in  1 852 
and  the  latter,  as,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  goes  on,  they 
will  be  in  1952.  By  the  table  given  in  a  previous  page,  the 
probable  number  of  Protestants  in  1952  is  estimated  at 
2,040,000.  We  think  then,  that  it  is  completely  premature  to 
speak  of  Romish  superiority.  The  church  must  first  wait  to 
see  whether  the  rate  of  the  table,  or  even  one  at  all  approach- 
ing it,  be  maintained. 

There  is  another  important  consideration  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  relative  success  of  Romish 
and  of  Protestant  missions.  From  every  station  in  which  the 
latter  are  established,  there  come  statements  that  the  main 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  is  the  caste  system.  Now,  the 
Romanists,  aiming  at  a  worldly  wisdom  which  we  cannot  but 
think  foolish,  have  evaded  the  caste  diflSculty,  or  rather  post- 
poned it  for  the  present,  and  allowed  converts  to  retain  that 
distinctive  feature  of  heathenism.  Protestant  missionaries,  at 
least  in  later  years,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  insisted  that 
every  convert  shall  break  caste  on  his  baptism  day.  The 
Romish  edifice  is  consequently  composed  of  very  untrustworthy 
materials.  The  bricks  are  of  an  inferior  character,  and  its 
mortar  will  not  permanently  hold.  The  Protestant  one  is  of 
excellent  brick,  well  cemented.  Nor  is  this  simply  a  prejudiced 
tiew.  There  are  historic  facts  in  coiToboration  of  the  opinion. 
When  Tippoo  Saheb  persecuted  the  native  Romanists  in  his 
dominion,  they,  at  least  for  the  time,  with  the  most  trifling 
exceptions,  apostatised  from  Christianity.  The  Protestant 
native  Christians  acted  quite  differently  during  the  Indian 
routiniea  Dr  Mullens  was  able  to  make  the  following  very 
satisfistctoiy  report  on  the  subject: — 

"  The  behaviour  of  all  the  converts  involved  in  the  mutiny  through- 
oot  the  provinces,  excited  the  esteem  and  admiration  even  of  many 
nHia  bad  viewed  them  with  indifference.  Among  their  friends, 
judging  from  the  apparent  weakness  of  their  character,  some  had 
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doubted  whether  in  the  day  of  trial  they  would  stand  firm.  But  the 
grace  of  God  was  all-sufficient,  and  in  the  time  of  need  they  exhfbited 
a  submission,  a  patience,  a  constancy,  that  threw  honour  upon  their 
profession.  Wherever  they  were  joined  with  the  Enalish,  they  not 
only  sided  heart  and  soul  with  the  Government,  but  offered  a  willing 
service,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  In 
several  cases  they  served  as  artillerymen  and  police.  In  the  fort  of 
Agra,  when  the  house  servants  deserted  the  Encjlish  families  to  which 
they  belonj;ed,  the  native  Christians  supplied  their  places,  and  prored 
a  real  and  sufficient  help.  Everywhere  their  oharact^  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  everywhere  they  rose  in  general  esteem.  Of  the 
two  thousand  invoiced  in  these  troubles^  not  more  than  six  aposlalised, 
and  even  they  returned  when  the  trouble  ceased  "  (pp.  23,  24). 

In  another  place  Dr  Mullens  adds  some  touches  more  to 
complete  the  picture : — 

**  The  effect  of  these  events  upon  the  native  Church  has  been  most 
marked,  and  in  a  high  degree  beneficial.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that,  in  the  hour  of  their  trial,  the  faith  of  the  converts  and 
their  attachment  to  the  gospel  had  imparted  to  them  a  Tigom  and 
decision  which  they  had  never  displayed  before.  Drawn  to  a  veiy 
large  extent  from  the  artificial  hot-house  system  of  orphan  and  boarding- 
schools, — helped  from  first  to  last  by  missionaries,  not  only  fed  and 
taught,  but  in  a  measure  having  employments  created  for  them, — ^the 
community  as  a  whole  had  grown  up  in  the  possession  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, but  weak  in  character,  with  little  self-reliance,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  petulance  of  spoiled  children.  The  mutiny  has  driven  all  this 
away,  and  tlfey  who  were  thrown  headlong  into  the  troubled  waters, 
and  had  to  swim  for  their  lives,  without  the  aid  of  the  corks  and 
bladders  on  which  they  had  relied,  gained  health  and  vigom-  in  the 
process,  and  landed  not  only  alive  but  men.  The  old  system  has  been 
flung  away  for  ever.  When,  on  the  restoration  of  order,  the  presses 
and  factories  were  re-opened,  they  were  not  taken  up  as  mission  pro- 
perty. The  great  Secundra  press  was  removed  to  Allahabad ;  where 
the  American  press  also  again  commenced  its  work.  But  in  each  case 
the  native  Christians  started  as  proprietors  and  managers,  and  took 
the  work  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  In  the  same  way,  the  best 
factory  at  Futtehguhr  was  handed  over  to  the  converts  of  that  station, 
who,  with  the  compensation  money  paid  for  their  houses  by  the 
government,  purchased  materials,  and  set  the  system  once  more  in 
operation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  missionaries  have  ceased  to  be 
troubled  with  secular  matters ;  the  native  Christians  are  thrown  npon 
their  own  resources  ;  they  have  prospered,  and  are  growing  wealthy ; 
and  pastors  and  people  stand  on  a  much  happier  footing  with  each 
other.  Thus  has  the  wise  government  of  God  brought  to  the  little 
church  in  the  provinces  great  blessing  out  of  great  trial  '*  (pp.  25,  2d). 

We  demur  to  the  opinion  that  Romanism  has  been  more 
successful  than  Protestantism  in  India. 

The    spread  of  Christianity   in    India    has    sometimes 
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heen   contrasted  unfavourahly  with  the  firm  hold  gained 
by  Mohammedanism  in  that  land.     To  us  the   facts  seem 
to  point  just   the  contrary  way.     One  advantage  not  much 
known  at  home  must  have  given  the  Mussulmans  no  slight 
assistance  in  spreading  their  faith  among  the  Hindoos.     We 
refer,  in  at  least  one  respect,  to  the  democratic  characteristics 
of  tlie  Mussulman  sovereignties.     Let  us  explain  what  these 
were  and  are.     There  could  not,  and  is  not  yet,  in  Indian 
Mussulman  kingdoms,  a  caste  of  hereditary  nobles   like   our 
own,  powerful  enough  to  modify  the  action   of  the  Gk>vern- 
ment,   but    the   aristocratic   caste  virtually  consists   only   of 
the   Government    functionaries,   all  othei*s,  even   if  wealthy, 
being  regarded  as  very  much  on  one  low  level,  from  which,  how- 
ever, any  one  however  humble,  may  be  in  a  moment  raised  by 
being  nominated  a  government  oiBScial.     A  Hindoo  convert, 
even  from  the  Pariah  race,  was  no  sooner  circumcised  than  he 
became  the  virtual  equal  of  iWth  of  the  whole  Mussulman 
community,  besides  which,  he  might  at  any  time  be  appointed 
to  office,  and  if  pre-eminently  talented,  very  likely  would  be  so. 
Thus  there  was,  and  still  is,  a  high  premium  on  a)n version  from 
caste  Hindooism  to  the  Mussulman  faith.    If  the  low-caste  and 
outcast  Hindoos  had  no  sincere  religious  convictions,  which, 
however,  it  is  only  justice  to  them  to  say  that  they  do  possess, 
they  would  do  a  worldly-wise  act  in  going  over  in  mass  to 
Mohammedanism,    leaving    for    their  former   high-caste   co- 
religionists and  oppressors  an  explanation  worded  after  such 
a  fashion  as   this  : — "  You  inform   us,  nominally   on   divine 
authority,  that  you  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  Brahma  to  in- 
struct mankind,  and  we  out  of  his  feet  to  serve  mankind,  and 
especially  you.     Natural  instinct,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us 
that  there  is  no  such  essential  distinction  between  us  as  you 
represent     We  have  found  a  faith  which  is  ready  to  grant  us 
an  honourable  place  if  we  become  prol^elytes  to  it.     This  faith 
then  we  mean  in  future  to  embrace.*'     Now  we  fear  it  must  in 
fairness  be  stated  that  the  Mussulmans  grant  proselytes  to  the 
religion  of  the  Arabian  "  prophet "  a  more  honourable  place 
than  European  Christians  do  to  those  native  converts  who 
solicit  baptism.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  entirely  be 
avoided,   for  our  own  race  is  in  constitution,  in  energ}^  in 
colour,  and  in  civilisation,  vastly  more  diverse  from  the  Hin- 
doos than  the  Mussulmans  are  ;    yet  undoubtedly  the  less 
honourable  place  assigned  to  native  converts  to  Christianity 
from  that  which  proselytes  to  Mohammedanism  obtain,  should 
cause  the  latter  religion  to  increase  its  ranks  wholesale,  while 
Christianity  makes   tardy   way.      Notwithstanding  this,  the 
J^uccess  of  the  Mussulmans  in  India  has  been  far  from  remark- 
able.    Assuming  the  whole  population  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
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to  be  200,000,000,  then  the  Mussulmans  number  one-eighth 
of  the  whole,  or  25,000,000.  To  reach  this  position  has 
cost  them  eight  hundred  years'  eflFort,  though  they  have  not 
had  scruple  to  eke  out  legitimate  eflfortsby  persecution.  If  our 
calculation  be  correct,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  should 
suffice  to  put  Christianity  in  the  same  position.  Nay  more, 
when  inquiry  comes  to  be  made  as  to  how  the  Mussulroaos 
managed  to  mount  up  to  25,000,000,  our  estimate  of  their 
success  still  further  falls.  At  first  the  reader  is  apt  to  take 
up  the  notion  that  the  whole  25,000,000  are  Hindoo  converts 
to  the  Moslem  creed.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  The  Mussulmans  settled  in 
India  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hold  down  the  Hindoo  masses, 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  twenty-five  millions  may,  nay 
must,  be  descended  from  the  original  invaders.  Invest^- 
tion  shews  this  theoretical  view  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
Indian  Mussulmans  divide  themselves  into  four  great  classes,— 
Shekhs,  Syuds,  Moguls,  and  Patbans.  The  Moguls,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once,  are  people  of  Mogul  descent ;  these  of  course  are 
not  Hindoos.  What,  next,  are  the  Pathans  ?  The  word  PathaM 
is  simply  Affghan,  a  little  changed.  The  Pathans  th^,  are 
Affghans,  and  therefore  not  Hindoos.  The  Syuds  are,  or  at 
least  pretend  to  be,  descended  from  "  the  prophet;"  they,  again, 
are  not  Hindoos.  All  the  Hindoo  converts  are  relegatcil  to  the 
first  class,  the  Shekhs  or  disciples,  who  are  very  numerous,  as 
also  are  the  Pathans,  while  the  Moguls  and  Syuds  are  few. 
The  distinction  of  physical  features  in  the  several  races  is  still 
BO  obvious,  that  in  general  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  Mussulman  from 
a  Hindoo  in  the  streets,  and  if  our  observation  was  not  incorrect, 
a  great  many  of  the  Shekhs  had  not  Hindoo  but  foreign  faoeB, 
and  were  therefore  not  Hindoo  converts.  We  entertain  the 
strong  conviction  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  India  com- 
pares very  favourably  with  that  of  Mohammedanism  in  the 
same  land. 

The  8low  and  partial  congest  of  India  by  Christianity  to 
sometimes  been  contrastedvnthtlie  thorough  moral  aubjugaiion 
of  India  by  the  Brahm^ins,  who,  like  ourselves,  are  foreig^Mit 
in  that  land,  and  carried  with  them  to  it  a/n  alien  jaiA. 
Recent  inquiries,  however,  have  to  a  large  extent  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  the  Brahmanic  achievements.  One  great  fact  un- 
favourable to  them  appears  on  the  very  surface,  and  cannot 
escape  the  notice  even  of  an  ordinary  observer.  It  is  this,  that 
though  the  Brahmins  are  believed  to  have  first  appeared  in  In<l» 
about  the  year  1700  B.C.,  and  have  therefore  had  3^00  years 
in  which  to  prosecute  their  operations,  some  millions  of  theHjfl- 
doos  still  remain  un-Brahmanic  in  faith.  We  refer  to  the  wiW 
tribes  of  the  hills  and  the  jungles,  who  it  is  thought  sUll  retain 
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tbe  simple  superstiticms  in  which  their  ancestors  believed  before 
the  Brahmans  were  known  in  India.  They  will  apparently  never 
be  converted  to  the  ordinary  Hindoo  religion  now,  but  will  pass 
directly  from  pagan  notions,  worthy  of  the  darkest  of  savages,  to 
Protestant  Christianity.  Nay  more,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a  great  part  of  so-called  Brahmanism  is  not  the  faith  which  the 
original  professors  of  that  creed  brought  with  them  from  beyond 
the  Himalaya  mountains^  but  beliefs  and  institutions  belonging 
to  one  Indian  religion  or  other  which  thev  had  failed  to  ex- 
tinguish, and  were  therefore  compelled,  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
to  adopt  as  their  own.  The  late  Rev.  Dr  Stevenson,  of  Bombay, 
published  originally  in  India,  and  subsequently  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  a  series  of  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject about  thirty  years  ago.  Tbe  conclusions  he  arrived  at 
have  in  large  measure  been  accepted  by  scientific  men,  and 
without  pledging  ourselves  to  small  details,  we  share  the 
views  which  he  gave  to  the  world.  To  be  precise  in  his 
statements,  he  mostly  binds  himself  to  that  part  of  India 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted, — the  Mahratta  country, — 
though  it  may  be  stated  that  a  similar  state  of  things  to  that 
which  he  describes  could  be  pointed  out  in  every  province  of 
India.  He  shews  that  Hindooism  in  the  Mahratta  country 
is  not  as  those  who  have  been  without  opportunities  of  in- 
vestigating the  subject  suppose,  a  homogeneous  faith,  but 
consists  of  what  may  be  called  four  distinct  religions  imperfectly 
cemented  together.  First,  there  is  the  aboriginal  superstition, 
such  as  the  adoration  of  painted  stones,  representing  beings 
which  the  Brahmans  still  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  gods  and 
denounce  as  demons.  Second,  there  is  Brahmanism  proper. 
Third,  there  is  Jainism,  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
Buddhism,  with  which  its  tenets  are  very  closely  allied.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  there  are  remnants  of  Buddhism  itself.  Lastly, 
there  are  modem  hero-gods;  in  other  words,  worship  is  rendered 
to  local  great  men,  who  at  death  were  supposed  to  be  elevated 
to  the  heavens,  on  account  of  their  celebrated  deeds,  very 
much  as  a  so-called  Romish  saint  may  be  by  a  Pope  canon- 
ised and  presented  as  an  object  of  worship  to  the  faithful  A 
few  illustrations  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  how  im- 
perfect in  some  cases  is  tbe  amalgamation  of  the  antagonistic 
creeds  which  collectively  make  up  Hindooism,  even  after 
centuries,  nay,  millenniums,  of  efforts  to  make  them  one.  In 
some  instances,  it  is  required  by  Hindoo  custom  that  a  par- 
ticular "god  "  worshipped  by  the  masses  should  be  made  of  no 
more  dignified  material  than  cow-dung»  be  being  worthy  of 
nothing  better,  ijoasmuch  as  he  is  not  a  god  but  a  demon.  The 
officiating  priest  in  such  cases  is  a  low  caste  or  even  an  outcaste 
Hindoo,  while   the  Brahman  cannot  forbear  laughter  when 
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alluding  to  such  worship.  All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the  nip- 
position  that  the  procedure  ridiculed  is  part  of  Brahmanism, 
bu*  once  admit  that  the  adoration  of  the  **  god"  or  *•  demoD" 
came  down  from  aboriginal  times,  and  all  is  plain.  The 
Brahmans  doubtless  attempted  at  first  to  extinguish  the 
aboriginal  religion  altogether,  but  after  centuries  of  abortive 
effort,  they  virtually  gave  up  the  attempt,  and,  to  borrow  s 
phrase  recently  much  in  vague  in  political  circles,  resolved  to 
"  level  up"  instead  of  "  levelling  down."  They  declared  there  wag 
room  in  the  comprehensive  Brahmanic  establishment  for  the 
tenacious  body  of  primitive  believers,  though  they  did  not  tell 
the  real  reason,  which  was,  that  ages  of  persecution  had  failed 
to  extirpate  them.  Yet,  even  at  the  last,  in  welcoming  to 
their  bosom,  for  political  ends,  those  whom  in  heart  they  ab- 
horred as  much  as  ever,  they  took  means  to  degrade  them  and 
their  religion,  and  accordingly  legislated  for  their  new  brethren 
on  this  basis,  that  whereas  the  god  of  the  Brahmans  might  ap- 
propriately be  made  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  wood,  of 
of  stone — substances,  some  of  them  very  precious,  and  all  of 
them  at  least  respectable,  their  new  friends  must  make  their 
divinities  of  cow-dung,  and  of  that  alone  (!)  One  can  conceive 
the  mirth  that  would  go  on  in  purely  Brahmauical  circles  that 
an  insult  so  transparent  and  so  gross  had  not  been  iitly 
resented.  We  are  inclined  to  think  with  Dr  Stevenson,  that 
the  whole  worship  of  Shaiva,  the  third  person  of  the  Hindoo 
triad,  and  especially  under  objectional  emblems,  on  which  it  is 
not  needful  further  to  enlarge,  was  aboriginal  For  a  long  time 
it  was  held  down  by  Brahmanism,  and  by  Buddhism,  till  the 
death-struggle  between  those  two  religions  took  place  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  with  the  result  of  giving 
the  victory  to  the  Brahmans,  yet  leaving  them  so  weak  that  the 
worshippers  of  Shaiva,  who  constituted  the  lower  classeic, 
became  irresistible,  and  had  their  faith  levelled  up,  though  it 
was  vastly  inferior,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  to  the  Budd- 
hism which  the  Brahmans  had  overthrown.  To  this  day  the 
Lingayat  priests  of  Shaiva  are  not  Brahmans,  but  a  low  caste 
order  called  Jungams,  who,  though  nominally  the  "  brethren  * 
of  the  Brahmans,  hate  the  latter  with  a  cordiality  which  is  only 
equalled  by  that  with  which  the  Brahmans  regard  them  in 
return. 

The  ordinary  opinion  in  Britain  is,  that  the  first  Brahmant 
evolved,  from  the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness,  the 
beautiful  metaphysical  speculation  of  three  persons  in  it« 
Hindoo  triad,— Brahma,  the  creator ;  Vishnoo,  the  preserver; 
and,  Shaiva,  the  destroyer ;  and  analogies  have  been  drawn 
between  the  Hindoo  conception  and  the  revelations  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.     Historic  criticism  dissipates  this  view. 
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Brahma  bis  long  since  been  deposed  from  bis  bigb  place  in 
consequence  of  a  flagrant  transgression.  He  is  said  to  bave 
but  one  temple  in  India,  and,  during  some  years*  residence 
there,  we  never  met  a  man  "  so  poor  as  do  bim  reverence." 
Visbnoo,  especially  in  tbe  form  of  some  of  bis  incarnations,  bas 
untold  millions  of  followers  in  India ;  so  bas  tbe  levelled  up 
Sbaiva,  and  tbe  two  are  rivals,  not  gods  working  in  barmony. 
In  tbe  Hindoo  sbasters,  one  book  is  composed  by  a  Sivaite 
polemically  in  favour  of  bis  favourite  god,  tbe  third  of  tbe 
triad,  and  throws  out  reflections  against  Visbnoo,  tbe  second. 
Other  books,  equally  inspired  with  tbe  former,  laud  Visbnoo  to 
the  skies,  and  give  a  very  sober  estimate  of  bis  opponent, 
and  tbe  as  yet  uncritical  Hindoo  believes,  or  professes  to 
believe,  both,  without  having  read  either.  These  considerations 
considerably  modify  tbe  estimates  that  used  to  be  formed 
regarding  Brahmanic  success  in  India. 

The  greatest  achievement  the  Brahmans  have  ever  made  in 
India  was  that  which  drove  the  Buddhist  faith  from  the  land ; 
we  think  they  were  much  more  successful  against  the  Buddh- 
ists than  against  the  aborigines.  And  yet  even  their  most 
remarkable  achievement  was  limited.  During  tbe  Indian 
mutinies,  it  was  quite  a  common  termination  to  tbe  narrative 
of  a  hard  fought  fight  between  the  small  number  of  Christian 
heroes  and  the  mutinous  Mobamihedan  and  heathen  hosts, 
that  tbe  sepoys  were  driven  out  of  tbe  cantonment.  This, 
though  wonderful,  considering  the  disparity  in  the  number 
of  the  combatants,  was  really  a  very  unsatisfactory  termination 
of  a  combat,  for  it  virtually  surrendered  to  the  defeated  and 
enraged  sepoys  the  whole  open  country  to  ravage  as  they 
pleased.  The  Brahmanic  triumph  over  the  Buddhists  in  tbe 
Indian  peninsula,  was  much  tbe  same ; — ^They  drove  their 
foes  from  India,  leaving  the  whole  trans-Himalayan  world 
open  to  them,  and  at  this  day  the  votaries  of  Buddhism  are 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  tbe  adherents  of  the  Brahmanic 
feitL  But  tbe  point  to  which  we  wish  specially  to  advert,  is  the 
mixture  of  Buddhism  with  Brabmanism  of  the  orthodox  type. 
ftr  Stevenson  enumerates  not  a  few  practices  which  the 
Brahmans  had  to  surrender  in  concession  to  their  opponents. 
These  were  the  oblation  to  fire,  the  killing  of  cows  for  sacrifice, 
self-torturing  austerities,  the  use  of  flesh  in  the  sacrificial 
feasts  to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  marrying  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  brother.  There  was  an  enormous  con- 
cession of  yet  greater  importance.  The  fundamental  basis  of 
all  social  life,  according  to  the  Brahmans,  was  the  caste  system, 
the  social  body,  as  is  weU  known,  being  divided  into  four — 
Ruhmans,  warriors,  merchants,  and  the  working-classes— all 
these,  it  was  said,  had  been  created  diverse,  and  must  eternally 
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remain  iinmixed.  The  Buddhists,  on  the  contrary,  declared  all 
castes  in  essential  matters  one.  At  two  Indian  places  of 
pilgrimage,  where  great  festivals  are  held,  the  Brahmans  have 
been  obliged  to  concede  that  caste  law  may  without  sin  be 
suspended,  and  all  social  grades  be  permitted  to  eat  together. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this,  as  will  be  conjectured,  is  that 
those  places  of  pilgrimages  and  festivals  were  originallj 
Buddhist,  and  t^at  they  were  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  afl^etions 
of  the  people,  that  the  Brahmans  could  not  put  them  dovn, 
and,  therefore,  felt  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  the  **  level- 
ing up  system."  The  one  place  is  Punderpore,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  the  other  is  Fooree,  in  Orissa,  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  the  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimages  firrt 
known  and  best  known  to  Christians  at  home,  and  still  regarded 
as  pre-eminently  typical  of  unchanging  Hindooism.^  Do  not 
the  facts  which  have  now  been  adduced  very  much  diminish 
the  estimate  generally  formed  of  the  thoroughness  and  success 
of  the  Brahmanic  achievements  in  India  ?  We  think  they  are 
fitted  to  do  so,  and  do  not  fear  to  bring  Christian  missions  into 
comparison  with  the  religious  efibrts  of  the  Brahmans  in  the 
expectation  that  it  is  not  to  the  lattei',  but  to  the  former  that 
impartiality  will  accord  the  palm  of  more  abundant  success. 

We  would  here  repeat  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
missionary  success  is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  number  of  be^tismt, 
but  by  the  whole  influence,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religioiis, 
which  has  been  excited  by  Indian  missions.  This  influence 
has  not  been  excited  simply  on  the  natives  of  India,  but  abo 
on  its  Anglo-Indian  rulers.  Besides  this,  as  is  universally 
admitted,  there  has  been  a  valuable  reflex  effect  on  the 
Christifim  church  at  home.  Not  merely  would  it  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  one  article  to  trace  these  several  influences 
in  a  manner  to  impress  the  mind,  but  the  effort  to  do  this 
would,  in  no  slight  degree,  mar  the  unity  of  the  article.  We 
have  preferred  to  select  one,  and  that  the  most  important, 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  limit  attention  to  it,  rather  than  to 
aim  at  a  great  deal  and  effect  very  little. 

With  one  curious  and  very  suggestive  fact  we  would  clope 
this  inquiry.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  our  countrymen 
generally  say  that  Indian  missions  have  been  a  faihu-e,  the 
Brahmans,  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging, 
lament  that  their  success  has  been  so  great  The  minority  of 
the  Indian  Brahmans  whom  we  have  met  regard  Hindooifiin 
as  doomed,  while  some  of  them,  perhaps  naturally  of  mote 
desponding  spirit  than  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  believe  that 


♦  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  vol  vii  (18i3)  pp.  1-8;  *» 
also  vols.  V.  VL  and  viii.  for  variona  papen  of  Dr  Stevenson*!. 
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even  akeady,  all  is  lost  How  a  religion,  whidhi,  of  course,  they 
regard  as  divine,  should  be  abandoned  by  heaven,  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  &ithful  to  determine ;  but  they  have  succeeded  in 
settling  the  point,  and  this  is  the  explanation  they  give :  there 
are  four  ages  in  the  sinful  world's  history.  The  one  in  which  we 
Uve  is  the  fourth  of  these, — that  which  a  Greek  or  a  Roman 
would  have  termed  the  iron  age.  In  the  age  at  which  we  have 
arrived  wickedness,  as  was  long  ago  predicted,  shall  every 
where  abound,  Caste  diatindiona  shall  be  abolished,  and  general 
confusion  take  placa  The  frequency  with  which  Hindoos 
break  their  caste  to  obtain  Christian  baptism  is  simply  fulfill- 
ing old  prophecy,  and  will  bring  the  predicted  reign  of  social 
anarchy  on.  Let  not,  then,  the  Hindoo  think  that  any  strange 
thing  has  happened.  Let  him  rather  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
assurod  that,  as  his  sacred  books  tell,  after  the  universal  spread 
of  casteless  anarchy  a  new  incarnation  of  a  divinity  shall 
be  granted,  who  will  sweep  all  heresy  and  infidelity  from  the 
earUi,  and  reinstate  the  good  old  or^odox  faith  anew.  This 
conviction  that  tight  is  hopeless,  is  fitted,  we  believe,  to  be  erf 
incalculable  service  to  Christianity,  since  it  must  needs  tend 
to  make  those  who  hold  it  (and  these,  we  believe,  are  to  be 
counted  by  millions)  less  hearty  in  defending  a  system  which 
they  believe  to  be,  for  the  present  at  least,  doomed.  Nor 
need  the  missionary  feel  the  least  discomposed  by  the  prophecy 
about  the  future  restoration  of  Brahmanism,  for  before  it 
becomes  due  for  fulfilment,  India  will  have  ceased  to  believe  in 
Hindooism,and  taken  to  its  affections  another  and  a  better  creed. 
For  the  reasons  assigned  in  this  article,  and  many  others 
on  which  we  have  not  entered,  we  demur  to  the  statement  that 
Indian  missions  have  been  a  failure,  and  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
tiiat  they  have  been  a  decided  success.  R  H. 


Art.  IY.— The  Dead  Sea, 


THE  Dead  Sea,  at  least  since  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
has  been  an  object  of  deep  and  somewhat  awful  interest. 
In  the  fancy  of  past  generations,  and  in  the  eyes  of  old  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  a  black  and  seething  pool,  sending 
forth  deadly  fumes  in  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
live.  Birds  attempting  to  fly  across,  fell  suffocated  into  it. 
No  vegetation  clothed  its  shores,  and  nothing  lived  in  its 
waters.  These  were  so  dense,  that  nothing  would  sink  in 
them,  and  so  salt  that  everything  near  was  encrusted  with 
white  crystals.  A  mysterious  darkness,  besides,  overhung  the 
place.  This  extended  to  Jericho  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Not  merely  was  it   a  sea  of  death,  but  it  was  itself  a  grave. 
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Deep  down  in  its  accursed  waters  had  been  distinctly  seen  tlie 
splendid  ruins  of  the  wicked  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

The  Arabs  still  call  it  Bahr  lAt,  the  Sea  of  Lot ;  connecting 
it,  like  the  Christians,  with  that  black  page  of  sacred  histoiy, 
on  which  is  scored  the  lowest  ebb-mark  of  social  and  domestic 
morals. 

Physically,  the  Dead  Sea  is  no  less  interesting.  On  its 
banks,  the  traveller  stands  on  the  lowest  groimd  in  the  world* 
It  lies  like  some  mythical  monster  outstretched  on  his  belly, 
and  with  open  mouth  swallows  up  the  living  stream  of  the 
Jordan.  Steadily  the  river  pours  its  volume  of  fresh  water 
into  this  strange  sea.  Steadily  the  sea  receives  it,  and,  like 
the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh's  dream,  is  not  a  whit  the  sweeter 
or  the  larger  for  it.  And  yet  it  has  no  outlet.  Did  a  com- 
munication exist  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  south, 
or  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the  waters  of  these  seas 
would  flow  into  it,  and  not  its  surplus  into  them. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  an  outline  of 
what  is  known  of  the  Dead  Sea,  physical  and  historical ;  and 
1  begin  by  sketching  it  as  I  saw  it  myself. 

The  start  for  any  such  excursion  as  that  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
never  fails  to  be  a  lively  and  picturesque  scene.  Under  a  low 
arch  spanning  the  street,  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to 
the  paved  court  of  the  Damascus  Hotel  in  Jerusalem.  From 
this  court,  doors  open  into  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
outside  stairs  lead  to  rooms  on  upper  stories.  From  these, 
again,  you  may  gain  the  flat  roof  with  its  low  dome,  and  look 
over  hundreds  of  other  flat  white  roofs,  relieved  by  precisely 
similar  domes  of  well-hcMTi,  carefully  adjusted,  blocks  of  Kme- 
stone,t  the  housetop  view  of  Jerusalem,  beautiful  by  day, 
enchanting  by  moonlight.  Across  the  court,  roofed  only 
with  a  blue  patch  of  Syrian  sky,  on  the  morning  of  which 
I  speak,  gaily  dressed  dragomen  hurried  on  endless  errands 
to  their  employers*  bedrooms.  There  we,  among  others, 
were  busy  packing  the  things  necessary  for  a  few  days' 
excursion,  and  preparing  the  baggage  to  be  left  till  our 
return.  At  last  we  got  down,  and  found  our  horses  stand- 
ing saddled  in  the  street  under  the  arch.  Here  was  a  ragged 
beggar  of  so  filthy  and  plague-stricken  an  aspect  as  to 
scare  rather  than  to  soften  the  charitable  HowaajL  There 
a  lady  traveller  was  being  hoisted   into  a  palanquin  borne 

*  Its  fiarface  is  1316  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length 
ia  46  miles,  its  greatest  breadth,  10  miles.  Its  greatest  depth  is  1308  fe«t. 
Its  southern  end  averages  only  12  feet  These  iigures  can  oe  itk^n  oofy^ 
approximations  however. 

t  Mr  Disraeli,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  **  Lothair,"  persists  in  calling 
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between  two  mules,  whose  bells  kept  up  a  perpetual  tinkling 
as  she  righted  herself  in  her  lofty  seat,  and  finally  moved  oS 
to  the  grave  delight  of  a  group  of  turbaned  onlookers.  Our 
TTiukao^,  or  head-groom,  was  there,  of  course,  in  due  state, 
in  charge  of  the  horses  belonging  to  our  party,  his  own  special 
beast  of  burden  being  a  sturdy  mule,  bearing  a  capacious 
bag  on  either  side  of  it,  filled  with  piaids,  books,  and  luncheon. 
Two  or  tliree  dogs,  by  whose  steeping  forms  I  had  picked  my 
cautious  steps,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
night  before,  watched  the  proceedings  from  a  little  distance 

At  last  we  started,  a  party  of  five,  headed  by  the  dragoman, 
and  followed  by  the  mukarry  poised  on  the  back  of  his  mule, 
the  carpets  and  baggage  beneath  him  spreading  out  his  legs 
to  an  angle  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  solemn  dignity  of 
Lis  bearded  visage.  Scrambling  and  clattering  over  the  ill- 
paved  streets,  we  rode  out  by  the  Damascus  gate,  and  soon  left 
the  city  far  behind  us. 

We  approached  the  sea  from  the  convent  of  Mar-Saba! 
For  a  little  time  the  gorge  of  the  Kidron  was  our  companion. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  was  a  shingly  water-courae,  with  a  chain 
of  patches  of  white  silt  marking  the  pools  in  which  the  water 
had  lingered  longest.  Indeed  it  was  diflBcult  to  decide  that 
the  shining  silt  was  not  water,  till  we  saw  it  in  a  different 
light,  when  we  perceived  that  what  we  had  fancied  to  be  pools 
were  really  patches  of  sun-baked  sediment.  The  perpendicu- 
lar rock-faces  of  the  gorge  were  pierced  with  the  caves  of  the 
early  hermits.  The  morning  sun  was  already  burning  on  the 
white  and  barren  slopes  close  to  us.  The  hills  of  Moab,  as 
yet  in  shade,  were  of  a  pale  but  exquisite  blue.  A  little  bird, 
deep  down  in  the  gorge,  sang  sweetly,  and  its  notes  came  up 
to  us  with  a  strange  but  powerful  echo.  Brilliant  flowers, 
scarlet,  and  purple,  and  yellow,  and  white  grew  among  the 
limestone  fragments  from  the  hillside  above  Farther  on,  the 
flowers  were  not  so  numerous,  but  they  still  peeped  out  from 
between  scanty  tufts  of  a  pricky  plant  (Poterium  spiywsum), 
which  revealed  but  too  plainly  the  dry,  white  soil  beneath. 

The  descent  became  more  and  more  rapid  as  we  neared  the 
plain.  We  kept  a  good  deal  to  the  bottom  of  deep,  but  dry 
water-courses  cut  by  the  winter  torrents  through  the  thick 
slopes  of  earth  and  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  sides 
and  bottoms  of  these  water-courses  were  frequently  feathered 
with  tall  shrubs,  and  in  one  of  them  an  immense  yellow  Oro- 
banche  was  growing,  sometimes  as  a  solitary  stem  of  great  thick- 
ness and  three  feet  in  hei^t,8ometimes  in  bunches  of  from  three 
to  nine  stems,  each  bearing  its  complement  of  splendid  flowers. 
When  we  reached  the  plain,  we  rode  for  some  distance  over 
a  level  tract  of  dry  mud,  dotted  with  clumps  of  bushes  and 
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forests  of  feathery  reeds  {Arundo  donax)  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  A  beautiful  shrubby  Stafice  (8.  Thouinii)  Btreichei  out 
to  us  straggling  sprays  of  pink  flowers,  and  here  and  there  the 
broom  of  the  desert  shewed  its  straight  delicate  shoots  dotted 
with  white  blossoms  (Retem,  Oenista  monoaperTna),  the 
"  juniper  bush  "  of  Elijah. 

At  last  we  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea  which  had  long  lain 
under  our  eyes.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  patch  of  exquisite 
blue  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  wall  of  Moab,  as  I  had  often 
seen  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  sky  overhead  was 
gloomy,  and  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  there  hung 
a  bluish  black  cloud,  giving  an  unearthly  hue  to  a  large  part 
of  the  landscape.  The  cloud  blurred  the  outlines  of  the  near 
tracts  of  the  mountainous  sides  of  the  sea,  and  completely  hid 
its  lower  extremity.  Still  it  was  beautiful.  Compared  with 
the  hill  country  of  Judea,  which  is  a  tract  of  rolling  uplands 
intersected  by  valleys,  for  the  most  part  neither  very  narrow 
nor  very  deep,  the  scenery  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  striking.  At 
your  feet  you  have  a  fine  expanse  of  water  stirred  by  the  wind 
into  fresh  and  vigorous  wavelets ;  on  your  right,  the  mgged 
and  varied  chain  which  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judea;  and,  on  your  left,  the  dark  and  forbidding 
face  of  the  Wall  of  Moab. 

A  line  of  foam,  made  by  the  breaking  of  the  waves  on  the 
shore,  was  working  slowly  outward  in  long  curves.  This, 
perhaps,  was  the  first  sign  of  any  marked  difference  between 
the  waters  of  this  and  those  of  any  ordinary  sea.  The  foam 
was  evidently  of  an  oily  and  persistent  nature,  so  that  the 
term  "  scum "  might  fairly  have  been  applied  to  it  The 
melancholy  array  of  water-logged  and  worn  drift  wood^  along 
the  crest  of  the  beach,  certamly  added  to  the  impression  of 
strangeness  already  produced  by  the  unbroken  line  of  foam. 
Still,  in  the  finer  debris  in  which  the  drift  was  embedded, 
there  were  various  plants  growing,  notablv,  a  lovely  Linaria 
in  ftill  flower,  strangely  similar  to  the  Alpine  form;  here,  as 
on  the  Alps  among  the  icebergs,  daring  to  come  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  kingdom  of  Death. 

Below  the  drift  wood  was  a  clean  pebbly  beach,  among 
whose  finely  rounded  stones  (many  of  them  black),  I  found 
some  small  pieces  of  bitumen  and  a  dead  fish.  The  bitumen 
floats  up  occasionally  from  the  sea  bottom  in  pieces  of  various 
sizes,  especially  after  earthquakes.  There  is  a  fine  slab  of  it 
(cracked,  however,  in  the  cutting),  let  in  to  the  front  of  the 
Mosque  el  Aska,  which  occupies  the  southern  end  of  the 

*  Barkless  dicotyledonous  trees,  so  far  as  I  saw  it ;  but  palm  traaks  is 
abundance  have  been  observed. 
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Haram  enclosure  in  which  the  present  Dome  of  the  Bock  or 
Mosque  of  Omar  stands. 

The  bed  of  pebbles  slopes  rapidly  down  to  the  sea,  and  each 
shining  stone  is  seen  clearly  through  water  of  decided  trans- 
parence ;  not,  however,  to  compare  in  this  respect  with  the 
water  of  Tiberias.  We  soon  prepared  for  a  bathe,  and  plunged 
in.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say  I  never  enjoyed  a  bathe 
more.  The  body  seemed  gifted  with  a  new  buoyancy.  Draw- 
ing up  my  knees,  I  clasped  my  hands  in  front  of  them  (Lynches 
experiment,  apparently),  and  sat  in  the  water,  toppling  slowly 
now  to  this  side,  and  now  to  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  any 
pricking  sensation  except  at  the  lips,  round  the  edge  of  the 
nostrils,  and  at  the  eyes.  The  taste  of  the  water  was  more 
bitter*  than  salt,  though  indeed  very  salt,  and  thoroughly 
abominable.  But  it  was  quite  without  smell.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  felt  the  clammy,  oily  feeling  on  the  skin  after  dressing 
complained  of  by  some  travellers. 

Greatly  refreshed  by  our  bathe,  we  lunched,  and  visited  the 
alluvial  plain  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  to  the  sea. 
Over  a  part  of  this  we  had  indeed  already  ridden,  in  order  to 
gain  the  northern  end  of  the  sea,  from  a  point  so  much  to  the 
south-west  as  Mar  Saba.  We  now  saw  it,  however,  at  a  point 
much  closer  to  the  actual  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  a  great 
stretch  of  brown,  apparently  rich,  earth,  not  clothed  with 
grass  or  bushes,  but  literally  naked  soil.  Where  we  first 
struck  it,  near  the  sea,  its  surface  was  undulating,  and  here 
and  there  it  was  coated  with  a  white  clay.  A  few  plants, 
indeed,  did  dot  it,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between,  and  of 
species  which  indicate  the  presence  of  salt  in  the  soil.  The 
heavy  rains  through  which  we  had  ridden  during  the  second 
half  of  our  morning  journey  from  Mar  Saba,  and  the  two  or 
three  days'  rain  which  preceded,  seemed  to  have  made  to 
disappear  the  white  crust  of  salts  dencribed  by  most  writers  as 
coating  the  surface  of  this  barren  alluvium.  At  least  I  did 
not  observe  it.  A  number  of  camels  and  horses  had  passed 
along  the  path  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  many  places 
their  track  was  deep  in  mud  and  water.  This  alluvial  plain 
falls  suddenly  down,  perhaps  fifty  feet,  to  a  lower  terrace,  and 
so  on,  terrace  after  terrace,  the  plain  of  each  better  clothed 
than  the  last  with  low  vegetation  and  bushes,  till  the  bed  of 
the  Jordan  itself  is  reached,  and  you  get  glimpses  of  a  narrow 
but  rapid  and  muddy  stream,  flowing  in  the  heart  of  a  dense 

^  The  bitterness  is  caused  by  the  great  qaantity  of  magnesia  in  the  water. 
In  a  ^lon  of  the  water,  about  3}  lbs.  wei^t  ai  mineral  matter  are  held  in 
solution  ;  of  this,  nearly  2  lbs.  are  chloride  of  magnesium  and  1  lb.  common 
salt.  An  imperial  ndlon  of  drinking  water  may  contain  about  20  or  30  grains 
of  soUd  matter  m  solution ;  ocean  water,  about  half  a  pound ;  Dead  Sea  water 
^  lbs,  or  a  fourth  of  its  whole  weight. 
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jungle  of  tall  reeds,  feathery  tamarisks,  trailing  plants,  and 
poplar  trees  {Populus  Euphratica,  its  western  limit).  Such, 
then,  is  the  bordering  plain  formed  by  the  Jordan  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  sea  and  the  actual  beach. 

The  western  side  we  now  know  well  from  the  explorations 
of  various  travellers,  and  especially  from  the  graphic  account 
of  a  journey  made  in  1863-4  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  and 
party  along  its  entire  length.  On  the  lower  face  of  the 
bounding  hills,  there  is  very  distinctly  seen,  as  you  stand  on 
the  northern  shore,  a  whitish  band.  This  is  formed  of  chalky 
limestone  diluvium  and  gravel  mixed  with  shells  of  existing 
species.  It  appears  at  various  places,  and  is  often  seamed  and 
riven  by  wat^r  in  every  direction,  till  what  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous bank  of  tertiary  marl  is  cut  up  into  a  pack  of  isolated 
and  fantastic  flat-topped  mounds.  These  are  continuous  with 
the  flat-topped  mamelons  of  the  higher  plateau  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  probably  mark  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  close  of 
the  tertiary  period,  when  it  must  have  stood  about  230  feet 
above  its  present  level.  Higher  still,  on  the  face  of  the  red- 
dish secondary  limestone  hills,  Tristram  marked  the  distinct 
terraces  of  still  more  ancient  beaches,  and  on  the  shore  proper 
he  counted  at  one  point  as  many  as  eight  low  gravel  terraces, 
marking  different  levels  of  the  sea  of  comparatively  recent 
date.     The  highest  of  these  was  44  feet  above  the  present  level 

At  many  places  the  deposit  from  the  water  was  binding 
together  unrolled  fragments  from  the  rocks  above  into  a  con- 
glomerate, many  of  the  fragments  themselves  being  an  older 
conglomerate,  in  its  turn  made  up  of  unrolled  stones.  At 
various  places  he  found  deposits  of  bitumen  with  pebbles 
embedded,  or  bituminous  shale  ("  stink-stone,"  "  stone  of 
Moses"),  which  burned  freely  when  thrown  on  the  fire. 
Thrice  the  party  came  upon  sulphur  hot  springs  surrounded 
by  absolute  desolation,  and  coating  the  rocks  and  shingle  with 
a  yellow  efflorescence.  They  found  also  many  balls  of  sulphur, 
traceable  apparently  to  these  springs.  At  many  points,  dead 
bushes  stood  on  the  shore  glistening  with  salt  crystals. 

The  rock  was  chiefly  hard  crystalline  limestone,  and  this 
hardness  of  texture  accounted  for  the  bold  and  varied  forms 
of  the  hills  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea,  as  compared  wiA 
the  soft  and  rounded  fonns  of  the  Judean  uplands.  Hie  lie 
of  the  strata  seemed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  hills  of  Moab 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  was  seldom  much  disturbed  from  the 
horizontal.  The  fossils  got  by  Tristram's  party  on  the  west, 
were  the  same  as  those  got  by  Lynch's  party  on  the  eastern 
side.  But  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  base  of  the  eastern 
range  is  omitted  entirely,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  western. 

The  fresh  water  springs,  Ain  Feshkah,  and  Ain  Jiddy 
(Engedi,  of  the  sacred  record),  like  the  sulphur  springs,  bad  a 
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high  temperature.  But  with  the  exception  of  pieces  of 
sulphur,  accounted  for  by  the  sulphur  springs  and  pumice- 
stone  washed  ashore  by  the  sea,  and  brought  down  probably 
by  the  Jordan  from  the  upper  volcanic  region,  there  were  no 
appearances  of  recent  volcanic  action ;  the  sulphureous  sand 
and  calcined  bitumen  of  the  Wady  Mahauwat,  being  evidently  a 
subaerial  deposit.  At  one  or  two  places  only  did  they  find  even 
the  old  trap  rock  appearing  in  dykes  through  the  limestone. 

Around  the  fresh  water  springs,  animal  and  vegetable  life 
was  abundant  At  places,  a  thick  belt  of  cane-brake  fringed 
the  shore.  The  fresh  water,  and  even  the  salt  springs  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  sea,  were  full  of  fish ;  but  even  those  of 
the  salt  springs  died  if  put  into  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  only  hving  things  Tnstram  ever  saw  in  the  sea  were  the 
larv®  of  a  gnat ;  and  yet  ducks  and  wading  birds  were  often 
observed  to  all  appearance  feeding  in  it 

Whatever  conclusions  we  may  come  to,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  provisional  They  affect,  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, only  the  general  physical  history  of  the  district  They 
seem  to  me  to  render  certain  sites  for  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
which  assume  that  the  position  of  Zoar  is  known,  either  at 
Um  Zoghal  at  the  south-west  end,  or  near  the  promontory  at 
the  south-east  end;  and  that  Jebel  "Usdum"  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  "Sodom,"  improbable  or  impossible  (see  note  on  p. 
729).  But  they  do  not  commit  us  to  any  views  of  a  special 
kind  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  They  do 
not  exclude,  for  example,  the  favourite  and  probable  hypothesis 
that  an  earthquake  was  the  natural  cause  of  the  overthrow. 
Holy  Writ  informs  us  that  a  rain  of  fire  and  brimstone 
(sulphur)  was  the  visible  agent  Sulphur  being  insoluble  in 
water,  the  analysis  of  the  Dead  Sea  water  presents  no  trace  of 
it  But  it  is  present  in  the  district.  And  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geology  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  beds  or 
masses  of  the  substance,  as  e.g.,  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  in 
analogous  salt-rock,  limestone,  and  gypsum  formations. 

So  far  as  the  facts  already  collected  are  concerned,  we  are 
warranted,  I  think,  in  coming  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

The  gigantic  fissure  which  runs  from  the  roots  of  the 
Lebanon  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and, 
slightly  changing  its  direction,  stretches  as  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  can  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  formed 
than  by  volcanic  action,  the  remains  of  whose  unextinguished 
fires  still  heat  the  springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  shatter  with  occasional  earthquakes 
such  towns  as  Tiberias  and  Safed. 

In  so  far  as  the  geology  of  the  northern  part  of  this  great 
fissure  is  known,  that  in  which  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
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lie,  the  action  seems  to  have  been  that  of  fracture  of  the  crust, 
and  separation  of  the  edges,  without  large  removal  or  displace- 
ment of  the  strata  relatively  to  each  other.  And  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  comparatively  horizontal 
stratification  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Hauran,  the  vent  and  greatest  external  activity  of  the  volcanic 
force  seems  to  have  been  at  the  upper  rather  than  the  lower 
end  of  Jordan  village.  However  this  fissure*  was  first  formed, 
it  has  remained  in  the  state  in  which  we  see  it  for  a  period  d 
time  much  greater  than  the  human  period.  The  channeb  of 
extinct  waterfalls,  to  cite  a  single  proof,  are  visible  over  the  face 
of  the  western  cliffs.  In  order  to  wear  these  channels,  streams 
must  have  fallen  for  ages  into  the  sea  at  or  near  its  present  levd. 

The  ancient  beaches  visible  one  above  another  on  the 
mountain  faces,  point  to  a  time  when  the  Dead  Sea  stood  at 
the  present  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  must,  therefore, 
at  one  time  have  formed  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  However 
the  separation  took  place,  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  beai 
sinking,  and  is  now  lower  than  it  ever  was  before.  In  no  way, 
therefore,  can  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  sheet  of  water  formed  or  en- 
larged at  the  time,  be  associated  with  the  destructioo  of  the 
cities  of  the  Plain,  except  in  so  fiar  as  they  must  have  stood 
somewhere  not  far  from  its  shores.  The  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  d 
those  cities,  shews  no  trace  of  subsidence,  and  has  evidently 
been  steadily  silting  up  during  a  long  period  of  time  by  the 
deposition  of  alluvium  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Awhah 
(the  elevated  southern  extremity  of  the  great  fissure  in  wbid» 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  lie).  The  southern  slopes  of  the 
Arabah  are  drained  into  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  subsidence  of  any  portion  of  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea  during  the  historic  period. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  basin  must  be  referred  to  the  action 
of  water,  as  already  implied,  and  not  to  that  of  fire.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  ancient  beaches  formed  by  the  Salt  Sea  itself,  at 
its  successive  levels,  the  extinct  waterfalls  referred  to,  must  hare 

^  The  present  floor  of  the  flstore  in  which  the  sacred  rirer  fintli  ^ 
torinous  wav  dne  south  to  the  Dead  Sea,  first  dips  below  the  lerel  of  tk 
Golf  of  Akabah,  after  the  Jordan  has  left  the  jnnfi^es  of  Papyras  which  fringe 
Lake  Huleh  (Waters  of  Meron).  At  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  it  is  650  feet,  aw 
at  the  Dead  Sea  over  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  soothem 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Ghor,  there  called  the  Arabah,  rises  again  till  jt 
reaches  an  elevation  of  1800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea»  and  500  feet  above  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  Dead  Sea  occupies  the  remains  of  the  deepest  part  of  tui 
depression.  It  is  being  constantly  shortened  at  the  nortnem  ^  by  ^ 
almvium  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  southern  end  by  the  alluvinm  irem  tse 
large  area  of  drainage  (stated  at  6000  square  miles),  constituted  by  two-thirof 
of  the  area  of  the  Arabah,  and  the  districts  drained  by  such  Wadiet  tf 
Mahauwat  on  the  south-west,  and  £s  Safieh  on  the  south-east. 
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been  fed  by.  a  rainfall  on  the  Judean  hills,  very  different  in 
amount  from  that  which  annually  sends  down  the  dry  water 
courses  shortlived  winter  torrents,  the  "deceitful  brooks"  of 
which  David  and  Job  speak.  At  the  same  time  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  springs  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic 
forces,  wherever  their  vent  may  be. 

The  saltness  of  the  sea  cannot  be  traced  directly  to  the  range 
of  salt  hills  called  Jebel  Usdum,  as  its  waves  seldom  or  never 
rise  so  high.  But  the  salt  formation,  of  which  Jebel  Usdum 
may  fairly  be  held  to  be  an  ejected  fragment,  impregnates  salt 
springs  which  run  into  the  sea.  Something  may  also  be  put 
to  the  account  of  the  winter  drainage  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Jebel  UsdimL  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  there  are  similar 
sub-marine  springs  coming  through  the  same  formation. 

As  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  any  moment  is  simply  the 
point  of  balance  between  the  water  which  the  Jordan,  the  smaller 
streams,  and  the  springs  pour  in,  and  what  evaporation  draws 
off,  and  as  evaporation  is  the  only  mode  of  escape  for  the  water, 
all  the  mineral  ingredients  (except  a  small  but  appreciable 
quantity  lost  by  evaporation)*  rem^n  in  the  Dead  Sea,  whose 
saltness  must  be  steadily  increasing.  The  mineral  ingredients 
held  in  solution,  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  mineral 
ingredients  to  three  poimds  of  the  water.  The  salt  alone  is  as 
twenty-six  to  a  himmred,  while  in  common  sea  water  it  is  only 
four  to  a  hundred. 

Whatever  the  birds  seen  on  it  may  have  been  doing,  none  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  fish  or  molluscs  live  in  its  waters.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coral  of  the  Marquis  d'Escolopier  is  a 
mistake.  The  Infusoria  Ehrenberg  found  in  the  mud,  it  is 
surely  natural  to  conclude,  had  been  washed  down  from  the 
Jordan,  as  that  river  gave  the  very  same  species.  And  the  fish 
living  in  springs  close  to  the  sea,  prove  as  little  with  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  life  in  the  sea,  as  the  active  little  crabs  and 
swarming  molluscs  busy  on  the  fallen  figs  at  several  hours' 
distance  from  the  sea  in  the  fountain  of  Elisha  at  Jericho. 

While  in  itself  it  still  reftises  to  be  anything  but  a  Dead 
Sea,  animal  and  vegetable  is  able  to  exist,  and  does  flourish 
luxuriantly  on  its  shores  wherever  there  is  water;  and  the  gloom 
under  which  it  was  supposed  to  lie,  if  it  ever  existed  except  in  the 
imagination,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  immense  evapora- 
tion from  its  surface.  While  the  climate  at  the  northern  end, 
and  about  Jericho,  is  damp,  and  not  healthy  like  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Jordan  valley,  TVistram  and  his  party  found  that  of 
Engedi  singularly  dry  and  invigorating,  though  the  Arabs  of 


•  This  waa  first  discovered  by  Pallas  tHe  famous  naturaUst,  who  found  that 
the  dew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  lakes  of  Russia  in  Asia  tcisted  salt. 
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Engedi  said  that  in  summer  the  heat  became  so  great  that  they 
had  to  retire  to  the  hills  behind. 

On  the  shore  of  this  strange  sea,  plants  and  ft-nimftls  oocur 
which  belong,  not  to  Asian,  but  to  African  groups  of  life.  The 
Oaher  (Calotropis  procerOy  Asclepias  ffigantea,  A.  procera)  to 
take  a  single  example,  whose  inflated  peach-like  firuit,  with  its 
mass  of  silky  haired  seeds  within  (the  "  apple  of  Sodom"  of  Holy 
Writ),  is  a  plant  which  belongs  to  Nubia.  Its  stout  stems  aod 
large  grey  leaves  soon  become  familiar  to  the  traveller  when  his 
boat  has  left  the  wider  valley  of  the  lower  Nile,  and  enters  on 
the  sterile  upper  valley  in  the  approach  to  Assouan,  the  Syeoe 
of  Scripture.  Many  of  the  birds  which  Tristram  found,  seemed 
to  belong  of  right  to  the  African  Sahara,  and  to  link  the  Dead 
Sea  with  the  ancient  salt-lakes  (and  the  still  mcn^  ancient 
ocean  of  which  they  are  the  remains),  which  have  left  behind 
them  in  that  belt  of  desert,  deposits  of  rock-salt  similar  to  that 
of  which  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Usdum  is  an  ejected  £tagment 

It  is  strange,  too,  to  think  of  the  camphire  blooming  to^y 
by  the  fountain  of  Engedi,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  which 
loaded  with  its  perfume  the  air  Solomon  breathed  as  he  walked 
in  his  gardens ;  stranger  still,  if  these  tropical  African  flowers 
and  birds,  mingled  with  the  flowers  and  birds  of  the  Levant 
province  and  of  the  Asian  continent^  cany  us  back  to  a  past 
infinitely  more  distant  than  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  they  (»ny 
us  back  to  a  time  when  there  was  a  diflferent  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  of  which  the  living  witnesses  are  these  forms  of 
life  which  mark  the  overlapping  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  those 
continents  we  now  call  Asia  and  Africa.  Oeneradcms,  races  rf 
men,  have  come  and  gone.  It  has  required  but  a  short  time  to 
exhaust  their  vital  energy.  Grenerations  of  stone  and  lime  have 
lingered  only  long  enough  in  their  decay  to  attest  that  on  these 
shores  the  Jews  buUt  in  their  way,  the  Romans  in  theirs,  the 
Saracens  in  theirs,  the  Crusaders  in  theirs.  While  all  tiiese 
have  come  and  gone,  is  it  not  a  suggestive,  is  it  not  a  humbling 
thought,  that  a  few  delicate  flowers  and  birds,  whose  little  life 
you  might  crush  out  between  your  fingers,  have  lingered  among 
these  deserted  traces  of  man,  not  one  whit  less  beautiful  in 
their  triumphant  vitality  than  when  in  the  morning  of  the 
world,  they  came  from  the  hand  of  their  Creator  ? 

The  Dead  Sea  comes  into  connection  with  written  hist(H7 
chiefljr  at  two  points.  It  was  used,  indeed,  as  a  land-mark  in 
the  division  of  the  soU  of  Palestine.  Its  bitumen  was  carried 
to  Egypt  for  embalming,  and  its  water  to  Rome  for  baths.  The 
baths  of  CalirrhoB  and  the  fortress  of  Machaerus  stood  near  it 
on  the  eastern  side. 

The  two  points  of  greatest  interest,  however,  are  the  Engedi 
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of  sacred  writ,  and  Masada  of  the  poet-sacred  period,  both  on 
the  western  side. 

Engedi  is  associated  with  the  first  war  on  record.  When  the 
earliest  armed  bands  of  which  we  have  any  account  emerge 
from  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  we  find  them  sweep- 
ing like  a  thunder  storm  over  the  district  to  the  south  of  what 
was  afterwards  Judah,  descending  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  lingering  for  a  moment  to  "smite"  the  Amorites  who 
dwelt  at  Hazazon  Tamar.  Hazazon  Tamar,  we  are  afterwards 
informed  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  xx.  2,  was  Engedi. 
Keeping  still  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  they  met  and  overcame  the  kings  of  Sodom,* 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  was  fiiU  of  "  slime  pits."  Many  in  the  headlong  flight 
were  entangled  and  lost  in  these  shaits,  sunk  to  the  beds  of 
bitnmen,  and  those  who  escaped,  fled  to  the  mountains  which 
hem  in  the  Ghor  on  either  hand  like  mighty  walls,  secure 
refuges  firom  marauders  already  heavily  laden  with  spoil.  The 
victors  then  fell  on  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  having  sacked 
them,  continued  their  march  right  up  the  flat  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  till  encamped  on  its  upper  waters  at  Dan,  they  were 
overtaken  by  Abndiam  and  his  allies,  who  attacked  them  in  the 
daritness,  routed  them,  and  recovered  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Lot,  and  the  spoil. 

Engedi  comes  again  into  view  in  the  fij:«t  period  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdouL  It  was  among  the  hills  and  ravines  of 
Engedi  that  David  and  his  men  found  shelter  for  a  while 
from  the  enmity  of  Saul.  It  was  in  a  cave  near  this  spot 
that  David  was  hardy  enough  to  cut  oflf  a  part  of  the  flowing 
skirt  of  Saul.  Following  the  king  with  this  in  his  hand,  he 
waited  tiU  Saul  had  got  to  a  safe  distance,  and  addressing 

*  The  three  arguments  of  greateet  weight  against  the  hypothesis  that  the 
lite  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  was  at  the  soathem  end  of  the  sea  are,  (1)  Lofs 
view  of  them  at  his  feet  from  near  Bethel.  Had  they  been  at  the  south  end  of  the 
sea  he  could  not  have  seen  them.  Of  this  any  traveller  may  convince  himself 
by  making  the  attempt,  as  the  writer  did.  (2. )  The  order  of  events  in  the  cam- 
paign alluded  to  above.  The  defeat  of  the  kings,  and  the  sacking  of  Sodom, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  coming  after  the  smiting  of  the  Amorites 
at  Engedi  And  (3. )  The  view  of  Moses  from  an  eastern  peak,  probably  Pisgah, 
from  which  it  is  said  to  be  likewise  impossible  to  see  tne  southern  end  of  the 
sea.  The  cities  were  not  destroyed  by  water  but  by  fire.  And  the  physical 
considerations  already  adduced,  shew  how  useless  it  is  to  seek  the  site  m  tiie 
iea  itself.  The  soutnem  end  is  utterly  barren,  glittering  with  salt  incrusta- 
tion. The  northern  end  and  aU  around  Jericho  is  rich  (thoneh  under  the  curse 
of  thorns),  except  the  part  already  described,  and  there  are  abundant  traces  of 
later  human  inluibitation  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan.  The  whole  stage 
of  the  sacred  history  is  small,  and  it  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  place 
all  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  with  their  bitumen  shafts  in  the  "  circles  of  the 
Jordan,"  near  its  falls  into  the  sea.  The  barren  part,  with  the  common  economy 
of  eastern  city  building,  would  be  occupied  by  the  five  cities,  if  not  within  the 
overflow. 
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him,  pointed  to  the  piece  of  the  royal  skirt  as  an  evidence  of 
how  safe  the  king's  hfe  had  been  in  the  hands  of  one  unjustly 
represented  as  a  conspirator  against  it. 

The  enamoured  bride  in  the  Song  of  Songs  says  of  her 
spouse,  "  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire  in 
the  vineyards  of  Engedl"  Engedi  was  once  such  a  spot  of 
fruitfulness  and  fragrance  as  water  can  create  only  in  the  East 
To  this  day,  by  its  scanty  rill  there  struggles  up  into  the 
splendid  day,  if  not  in  quantity,  in  kind,  a  tropical  v^etatioa 
Higher  on  the  hillsides,  the  traces  of  the  ancient  vine-terraces 
are  still  seen  by  the  traveller.  Tristram  found  at  Engedi  the 
"camphire"  of  the  English  translation,  that  white-flowaed 
Henna  {Lawsonia  alba,  natiural  order,  Lythracece)  whoae 
powdered  leaves  were  employed  in  early  ^ypt  to  dye  the 
nails  yellow,  and  are  still  so  employed,  and  whose  firagrant 
blossoms  are  still  sold  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  to  the  cry,  "Oh! 
odours  of  Paradise ;  Oh !  the  flowers  of  the  Henna ! "  The 
Eastern  women  still  perfume  and  decorate  th^nselves  with  it 

The  last  mention  of  Engedi  is  that  already  referred  to  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  2,  in  which  the  place  then  known  as  Engedi  is 
said  to  be  the  place  formerly  known  as  Hazazon  Tamar,  or  the 
"  Cutting  of  the  Palm  Trees." 

Tidings  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  that  the  invader  was  on 
his  way  to  overrun  Judah.  Gathering  from  the  south  and 
east,  the  heterogeneous  bands  of  the  enemy  were  encamped  at 
Engedi,  where  water  and  forage  could  be  found  for  so  large  a 
force.  Jehoshaphat,  who  occupied  the  Jewish  throne  at  the 
time,  at  once  proclaimed  a  fast,  went  with  all  the  people  to 
the  temple,  and,  following  the  example  of  Solomon,  led  the 
public  devotions  in  person.  It  was  a  terrible  moment  The 
kingdom  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  vast  and  pitiless  horde.  The 
king,  it  is  said,  stood  in  the  congregation,  and  there  audiWy 
oflfered  his  prayer.  From  the  theocratic  king  downwards,  "all 
Judah  stood  before  the  Lord,  with  their  Uttle  ones,  their  wives, 
and  their  children."  In  answer  to  the  king's  prayer,  the  Lord 
turned  the  arms  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  enemy  against  one 
another,  and  Jehoshaphat  reigned  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace. 

The  ruins  o{  Sebbeh,  the  ancient  Masada,  like  the  spring  of 
Engedi,  link  the  desolate  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  ivith  human 
history.  The  story  of  Masada  as  related  by  Josephus  ("Jos. 
Jewish  War*'  vii.  a  8)  is  as  follows.  The  prophecy  of  the 
24th  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel  had  been  fulfilled.  After 
one  of  the  most  terrible  sieges  on  record,  Jerusalem  had  be^ 
taken  by  the  Roman  army.  The  curtain  seemed  to  have 
fallen  in  blood  and  fire  over  the  last  act  of  the  long  tragedy. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Jew  was  yet 
to  have  an  illustration  not  inferior  to  anything  in  the  anxJab 
of  that  singular  race. 
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A  band  of  Sicaxii,  Hebrew  zealots  who,  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  made  revenge  on  the  Romans,  and  on  . 
those  who  submitted  to  their  rule,  the  cloak  of  a  succession  of 
acts  of  pillage  and  murder,  had  seized  the  strong  fortress  of 
Masada,  whose  ruins  still  crown  a  well-nigh  inaccessible  crag 
standing  out  from  the  line  of  mountains  which  form  the 
western  lip  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fortress 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great,  who, 
fearful  of  some  reverse  of  fortune,  either  from  the  Jews,  or 
from  Anthony,  from  whom  Cleopatra  often  besought  Judea  as 
a  present,  selected  Masada  as  a  last  stronghold,  and  stored  up 
there  vast  treasures,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  and  arms 
siifficient  for  the  longest  siege. 

When  the  Boman  general  invested  Masada,  his  first  care 
was  to  surroimd  it  with  a  wall,  so  that  no  one  within  might 
escape.  He  then  began  to  throw  up  an  inamense  mound  at 
the  low  neck  by  which  the  cliff  was  joined  to  the  main  line  of 
mountains.  At  last  the  siege  engines  could  be  advanced  close 
to  the  walls,  and  in  due  time  a  breach  was  made.  But  the 
breach  only  revealed  an  inner  rampart  of  beams  of  wood  laid 
crosswise,  and  earth,  which  the  besieged  had  thrown  up  behind. 
On  this  fresh  rampart,  from  its  yielding  nature,  the  battering 
ram  could  make  no  impression.  Perceiving  tiiis,  the  Boman 
general  ordered  his  soldiers  to  supply  themselves  with  torches, 
and  to  fling  them  lighted  against  the  rampart  When  the 
rampart  took  fire  the  wind  blew  the  smoke  and  flames  in  the 
face  of  the  Romans,  threatening  to  destroy  their  battering 
engines.  The  wind,  however,  changed,  and  the  rampart  was 
soon  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  When  the  last  hope  of  the 
besieged  was  destroyed,  there  were  967  human  beings  within 
the  fortress.  The  Romans  postponed  their  attack  till  the 
following  morning,  meanwhile  redoubling  their  vigilance  lest 
any  of  the  besieged  should  escape  in  the  darkness. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  Roman  soldiers  advanced 
to  the  breach.  But  no  one  appeared,  and  there  was  a  dead 
silence  over  the  placa  Raising  a  shout  as  they  stood  gazing 
in  through  the  blackened  gap,  two  women  appeared,  who,  with 
five  children,  had  hidden  themselves  in  some  imderground  recess. 
These  seven  were  the  only  persons  left  alive  of  the  967  who 
were  within  the  walls  when  the  Romans  drew  oflf  the  night  before. 

The  amazed  soldiers  rushed  in,  and  found  the  treasures  of 
Herod's  palace  piled  up  and  on  fire.  Quantities  of  provisions 
were  left  imtouched,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  garrison  had  not 
been  reduced  by  famine.  And  960  human  forms,  men,  women, 
and  children,  lay  dead  on  the  bloody  groimd. 

Eliazar,  the  leader  of  the  Sicarii,  after  it  was  evident  that 
further  resistance  was  hopeless,  had  summoned  the  garrison, 
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and  in  a  speech  which,  as  given  by  the  historian,  is  full  of  the 
noblest  sentiments,  pointed  out  to  them  that  God  had  forsaken 
their  nation,  that  the  struggle  for  land  and  liberty  was  now 
over,  and  that  in  a  few  hours  the  Romans  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  last  stronghold  of  the  race.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  various  cities  in 
Palestine  on  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  resolved  to  see  the  light  of  another  day  they  would 
virtually  resolve  to  behojd,  without  being  able  to  resist,  their 
wives  ravished  and  their  children  enslaved. 

It  was  enough.  Each  man  embraced  his  wife  and  children 
for  the  last  time,  and  killed  them  with  his  own  hands.  Twelve 
men  were  then  chosen  by  lot  who  slew  the  rest,  each  man  having 
lain  down  by  his  dead  wife  and  children,  and  the  twelve  dwee 
one  who  slew  the  eleven,  examined  the  prostrate  bodies  to  see 
that  none  breathed,  and  then  slew  himself. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  one  fact  with  reference 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lends  it  an  interest  still  deeper  than 
that  of  its  connection  with  past  history.     Its  employment  in 
the  picture  of  the  future  of  the  gospel  kingdom  (Ezet  xlviL  1-12) 
links  it  with  some  of  the  highest  hopes  of  the  Christian  heart 
Ezekiel  stood  in  vision  on  a  very  high  mountain,  the  moral 
summit  of  the  world.     On  this  mountain  there  was  a  glorious 
temple,  which  he  describes  minutely.     From  under  the  temple, 
into  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  previously  entered  by 
the  east  gate,  the  prophet  saw  a  strong  flow  of  water  issuing. 
Taken  round  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  wall,  he  found  that 
these  waters  ran  out  at  the  east  side.     His  guide,  who  had  a 
measuring  line  in  his  hand,  going  with  the  stream  eastward, 
measured  a  thousand  cubits,  and  made  the  prophet  wade  the 
stream.    At  this  point  it  reached  to  his  ancles.     Again  the 
guide  measured  a  thousand   cubits,  and  brought  the  prophet 
through   the  stream,  which  reached  to  his  knees.     Again 
the  same  thing  is  done,  when  the  watOTS  of  the  stream  reach 
to  the  loins ;  and  still  again,  when  the  prophet  has  to  struggle 
back  to  the  brink,  finding  that  they  were  waters  to  swim  in,  a 
river  that  could  not  be  passed  over.     This  river  goes  eastward 
till  it  reaches  the  "  desert  '*  or  barren  district  already  described, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  after  passing  through  this,  falls  into  the  sea  itsell 
Let  us  regard  for  a  moment  the  framework  of  this  remarkable 
vision.     It  is  evident  that  in  the  main  it  is  founded  on  the 
physical  features  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  actual  temple 
stood, — the  barren  end  of  the  Qhor,  and  the  anomalous  cha- 
racter and  low  level  of  the  Dead  Sea.    But  it  departs  firom 
physical  possibility  in  one  important  point      The  waters, 
instead  of  turning  southwards  for  a  short  distance,  and  tfa^ 
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turning  eastward,  as  they  must  have  done  had  ihej  followed 
what  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  upper  end  of 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  which,  be  it  remarked,  is  the 
natural  road  for  waters  issuing  from  the  east  side  of  the 
temple  area,  go  from  the  first  eastwards  tiU  they  reach,  not  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  alone  they  could  have  reached  by  the  gorge 
of  the  Kidron,  but  the  salt  land,  the  land  not  inhabited  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  sea  itself. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  prophet  saw  trees  growing, 
indeed  its  whole  course  was  marked  by  life  and  fertility ;  and 
finally  its  living  waters  triumph  over  the  death  of  the  sea. 
The  scene  changes.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  teem  with  fish. 
Its  desolate  shores  start  into  life  and  activity.  A  line  of  fisher- 
men plying  their  trade  occupy  every  available  spot  from  Engedi 
to  Eneglaim,  and  everywhere  their  nets  are  seen  hung  up  to  dry. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  singular  power  and 
suggestiveness  of  this  prophetic  vision.  The  waters  issue  from 
the  throne  of  (jod  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that 
John  lifts  Ezekiel's  vision  into  the  still  clearer  atmosphere  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  blessing  they  confer  is  received  by 
contact  with  them.  They  fertilise  where  they  go.  The  trees 
are  by  their  brink.  And  how  true  this  is  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  natural  district  referred  to,  is  best  unaerstood  by 
him  who  has  ridden  long  over  desolate,  whitened  uplands,  when 
he  comes  suddenly  to  the  brink  of  a  watercourse,  and  looks  down 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  flourish  by  the  brink  of  the 
stream.  The  necessity  of  actual  contact  with  these  gracious 
streams  is  rendered,  if  possible,  clearer  by  the  solitary  exception 
to  their  benign  influences.  The  marshy  places  which,  though 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  had  elevated  themselves  slightly 
above  its  level,  and  refrised  an  entrance  to  the  waters,  were  not  to 
be  healed,  they  were  to  remain  under  the  blighting  power  of  salt. 

These  blessed  waters  come  from  the  highest  point  on  the 
earth's  suHace  in  the  old  vision,  the  point  at  which  earth  was 
in  contact  with  heaven;  firom  heaven  itself  in  the  new.  They 
go  to  the  lowest  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  a  fact  which 
science  has  established  with  regard  to  the  actual  sea.  The 
*'  salt  land,"  the  land  not  inhabited,  once  the  blooming  site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  to  be  reachM  by  the  life-giving 
waters,  impossible  as  it  might  seem,  and  the  desert  is  once 
more  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

In  closing  this  paper,  let  us  resume  in  a  single  paragraph  the 
main  points  which  constitute  the  human  interest  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  the  very  dawn  of  history  we  see  a  cloud  of  shadowy 
warriors  sweep  down  on  its  shores  to  smite  the  Amorites  at 
Engedi.  Over  the  same  spot  the  adventures  of  David  the 
ouUaw  cast  all  the  charms  of  romance.    In  more  peaceful 
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times,  David's  son,  Solomon,  walked  among  the  groves  of 
Engedi  when  the  time  of  the  singing  of  hirds  was  come,  and 
vine  and  camphire  sent  forth  a  pleasant  smell.  In  the  story 
of  Masada  the  same  shores  are  linked  with  one  of  those  dark 
deeds  of  savage  bravery  of  which  the  passionate  heart  is  some- 
times capable  in  its  last  extremity  of  suflFering.  And  as  we 
turn  away,  we  see  the  subject  of  our  study  lying  in  a  light 
which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,  a  light  which  com^  firom 
within,  where  God  sits  with  the  destiny  of  his  church  in  his 
hands.  The  glorious  future  of  a  world  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,  is  painted  by  the  hand  of  prophecy  with  mat^iais 
drawn  from  the  scenery  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

J.  J.  M.,  Jersey. 
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1.  The  History  ofOirolamo  Savonarola  and  of  his  Times,    By  Pasqujxs 

ViLLARi,  Professor  of  History  in  the  UiuTersity  of  Pisa.  Tnmalated 
from  the  Italian  by  Leonard  Horitbr,  F.R.S.,  with  the  oo-opeimtion 
of  the  Author.    2  yols.    London :  Longmans.     1863. 

2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Girolamo  Savonar^^  iUtistrating  the  Progress  of 

the  Reformation  in  Italy  during  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Collected  from 
Original  Sources.     1  vol.    London :  Whitaker  &  Go.    1843. 

3.  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,    By  Jerome  Satonarola.    Translated  from 

the  Latin,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  O'Djell  T.  Hill, 
F.R.G.S.     London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1868. 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  the  year 
1452.  His  father  was  physician  to  the  ducal  court,  and 
the  son  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  same  profession. 
He  was  accordingly  introduced  early  to  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, which  was  then  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  The  youth  took  great  delight  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  he  became  an  expert  dialectician ; 
and  the  influence  of  these  youthful  studies  was  manifest  in  his 
future  writings.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  liking  for  the  pro- 
fession which  he  was  expected  to  enter.  Poetry  and  music^ 
classics  and  philosophy,  had  for  him  far  more  powerful  attrac- 
tions than  the  study  of  the  healing  art  Naturally  of  a  grave 
and  melancholy  dispcteition,  prone  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  life  was  even  then  to  him  a  veiy  serious  thing.  This 
constitutional  tendency  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  The  ducal  court  of  Ferrara  was  dis- 
tinguished, even  in  that  rude  licentious  age,  for  its  pomp^ 
luxury,  and  disgraceful  revelries.  He  shrank  bawk  with  loath- 
ing from  all  share  in  its  vain  and  guilty  pleasures ;  his  soul 
mourned  over  the  godlessness,  immorality,  and  misery  of  the 
world.    He  more  and  more  shunned  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
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low-men,  and  sought  rest  in  communion  with  (lod.  In  this 
frame  of  mind,  the  seclusion  and  peace  of  the  monastic  life 
seemed  the  most  desirable  of  all,  and  in  April  1475,  he  stole 
away  secretly  from  his  father's  house  and  entered  the  Domini- 
can convent  at  Bologna.  In  a  letter  to  his  parents  written 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  informed  them  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  motives  which  had  impelled  him  to  a  course 
which  blighted  their  hopes.  He  could  not  endure,  he  said,  to 
look  upon  the  wickedness.of  the  people  of  Italy,  the  widespread 
misery,  the  rapes,  adulteries,  robberies,  the  pride,  idolatries,  and 
fearful  blasphemies  which  everywhere  prevailed.  He  had 
sought  divine  guidance,  and  he  believed  that  it  had  been 
granted.  **  You  have  no  reason,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  to  be 
ashamed  of  me  ;  I  have  become  a  knight-militant  of  the  King 
of  kings,  an  honour  greater  than  earthly  monarch  could  have 
conferred,  had  he  called  me  into  his  service,  and  girt  a  sword  by 
my  side.    The  more  should  you  rejoice  in  the  step  I  have  taken." 

Once  within  the  convent  walls,  having  left  the  world,  with 
its  discord,  revelries,  and  impurities  behind  him,  Savonarola 
devoted  himself  with  a  wondrous  zeal  to  the  duties  of  his 
monastic  life.  He  counted  no  task  imposed  upon  him  to  be 
mean  or  burdensome.  In  his  devotions  he  was  fervent  to  a 
degree  that  amazed  his  brother  monks.  He  subjected  himself 
to  fastings  and  vigils  so  protracted  that  his  body  wore  away, 
and  he  became  more  like  a  walking  spectre  than  a  man.  His 
superior  soon  discovered  his  learning  and  ability,  and  appointed 
him  to  instruct  th^  novices  in  philosophy  and  scholastic . 
divinity.  To  himself  this  was  more  a  recreation  than  a  task, 
his  real  work  was  fasting,  prayer,  and  study,  and  in  these  he 
found  a  measure  of  peace  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
But  he  could  not  banish  from  his  thoughts  the  miserable  state 
of  the  world  and  the  church.  In  a  poem  composed  about  this 
time,  he  laments  the  disappearance  of  the  love  and  purity  of 
former  ages ;  he  asks  the  pertinent  question,  "  Who  has  brought 
things  to  this  state?"  and  answers  it,  "A  proud,  deceitful 
harlot;''  even  thus  early  pointing  to  Rome  as  the  impure 
fountain  whence  flowed  this  universal  corruption. 

In  1483,  Savonarola  became  connected  with  the  convent  of 
St  Mark  at  Florence,  with  which  his  name  is  henceforth  closely 
associated.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  preaching  friars,  he  was 
ere  long  called  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  but  his  early  appearances 
were  coldly  received,  and  gave  little  promise  of  his  future 
eminence.  Popular  preachers  carefully  imitated  the  style  and 
method  of  the  ancients,  and  spiced  their  sermons  with  frequent 
quotations  from  their  writings.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
that  the  matter  was  trifling,  provided  the  voice  was  well 
modulated,  the  action  graceful,  and  the  language  choice  and 
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pure.  Savonarola  had  little  of  the  popular  academic  polish ; 
his  voice  i^as  harsh,  his  gestures  awkward,  his  language  often 
vulgar;  he  sometimes  spoke  disrespectfully  of  learning,  de- 
nounced iniquities  in  no  measured  terms,  and  quoted  no  book 
but  the  Bible.  As  a  lecturer,  Aristotle  had  been  his  chief  text- 
book ;  as  a  preacher,  it  was  the  Bible  alone.  With  that  book 
he  became  wonderfully  familiar.  He  is  said  to  have  learned  it 
all  by  heart,  and  his  luxuriant  imagination,  throwing  roond 
every  statement  and  fact  its  own  fantastic  colouring,  pre- 
sented them  in  the  strangest  forms  and  applications. 

The  preacher  felt  the  coldness  of  his  reception,  and  as  some 
say,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  oratory.  He 
resumed  for  sometime  his  work  of  lecturer,  and  gave  himself 
earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  communing  with  his 
own  heart  and  sad  thoughts  on  the  state  of  religion  and  the 
church.  Gradually  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  a  special 
mission  assigned  him,  from  the  fulfilment  of  which  nothing 
should  turn  him  aside.  What  though  the  people  treated  him 
coldly,  that  was  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  prophets  had 
experienced,  because  they  would  not  prophesy  smooth  things 
to  degenerate  Israel.  Nay,  why  might  not  he  also  enjoy  some 
direct  revelation  from  God  ?  Such  a  thing  was  not  at  variance 
with  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  Mras  not 
altogether  repudiated  by  the  church.  He  earnestly  desired 
it,  and  gave  himself  more  rigorously  to  fasting,  prayer,  and 
meditation.  Resulting,  as  these  austerities  did,  in  a  state  of 
highly  wrought  nervous,  mental,  and  devotional  excitement,  we 
are  not  greatly  surprised  that  he  should  persuade  himself  that 
his  desire  was  granted,  that  he  should  regard  himself  as  the 
messenger  and  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  that  strange  visions 
should  flit  before  his  disordered  fancy,  and  celestial  voices  ring 
in  his  ears,  calling  on  him  to  go  forward,  and  denounce  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  sparing  neither  people,  prince,  nor  priest 
Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  by  the  stimulating  efiFect 
of  his  supposed  special  work  and  peculiar  honour,  more  than 
by  any  study  of  the  art  of  preaching,  his  sermons  very  soon 
arrested  public  attention.  At  first  he  did  not  speak  as  one  who 
had  received  a  special  revelation ;  he  reasoned  out  his  conclu- 
sions from  the  Scriptures,  especially  from  God's  judicial  deal- 
ings with  Israel.  But  his  strong  convictions  soon  carried  him 
beyond  this  point,  and  while  ever  and  again  returning  to 
Scripture  ground,  he  distinctly  claimed  to  be  a  prophet 
of  the  Lord.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  doing 
this  he  was  only  bidding  for  popularity.  We  grant  that  he 
believed  it  true,  though  he  sometimes  did  waver,  and  try  to 
modify  and  explain  his  position,  and  that  it  gave  him,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  greater  influence  over  the  people.     But  that  herein 
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he  was  the  victim  of  a  sad  delusion,  that  the  course  he  now 
entered  on  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  that  this  monstrous 
claim  detracted  seriously  from  the  nobleness  of  his  character  as 
a  witness  for  truth  and  righteousness,  and  ultimately  recoiled 
with  terrible  force  on  his  own  head,  the  subsequent  history  of 
his  life  too  plainly  attests. 

It  was  at  Brescia,  in  I486,  that  he  first  openly  put  forth  this 
claim.  Entering  on  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  he 
revelled  amid  its  grand  and  mysterious  imagery.  His  whole 
soul  was  fired  with  a  strong  enthusiasm ;  his  countenance, 
gestures,  and  language,  bore  witness  to  his  earnestness.  Fear- 
lessly he  denounced  the  sins  of  Italy ;  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
he  proclaimed  that  the  church  must  be  scourged  and  re- 
generated and  that  quickly.  Upon  Brescia,  in  particular,  he 
announced  the  approach  of  terrible  calamities.  Twenty-five 
years  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  pillaged  by  the  French, 
and  six  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  slaughtered,  the  solemn 
warnings  and  threatenings  of  Savonarola  were  not  forgotten. 
For  a  few  years  longer  he  continued  to  preach  among  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  and  his  fame  as  the  greatest  preacher  of 
his  time  was  fuUy  established,  when  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  his  superior  recalled  him  to  St  Mark's. 
Thus,  fifteen  years  after  he  had  become  a  monk,  having  made 
fiill  proof  of  his  powers,  and  being  fully  aware  of  his  special 
mission,  he  finally  settled  in  Florenca  No  one  could  have 
foreseen  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  which  he  was 
destined  to  exercise  there  ;  little  did  he  himself  anticipate  the 
career  before  him,  and  as  little  did  Lorenzo  dream,  that  in 
securing  this  famous  preacher,  he  had  brought  to  the  city  the 
most  powerful  enemy  of  his  housa  Leaving  him  there  mean- 
while, let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  state  of  matters  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Florence,  when  Savonarola  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  beautiful  Tuscan  capital. 

Broken  up  into  a  great  number  of  petty  principalities,  the 
Italian  peninsula  was  the  scene  of  almost  ceaseless  strife.  The 
reigning  princes  were  efieminate,  scheming,  tyrannical,  and 
intensely  jealous  of  each  other.  In  some  States  the  forms  of 
republican  government  were  preserved,  while  the  people  were 
borne  down  by  a  real  despotism.  Political  life  was  almost 
extinct,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  nearly  disappeared.  By 
splendid  pageants  and  costly  entertainments,  the  rulers  sought 
to  dazzle  and  amuse  the  people  and  make  them  forget  their 
former  liberty.  In  the  civil  commotions  which  desolated  the 
country,  the  popes  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  They  sanctioned 
conspiracies  and  assassinations,  they  provoked  ruinous  wars, 
anxious  mainly  to  gratify  their  ambition  and  provide  princi- 
palities for  their  children  and  favourites.     The  Florentine 
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republic  was  among  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  tiie 
Italian  States.  Not  only  in  extent  of  territory,  but  in  wealth, 
commerce,  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  was  far  ahead  of  most  othere. 
Lorenzo,  styled  the  Magnificent,  the  third  ruler  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  had  held  the  reins  of  government  since  1469.  Of 
this  prince  very  different  opinions  have  been  formed.  In  the 
pages  of  Roscoe  we  have  a  very  flattering  account  of  him  ;  but 
it  is  too  manifestly  one-sided  to  be  accepted  without  very  serious 
deductions.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  talented  and  accomplished 
man,  and  an  astute  statesman,  who  secured  for  Florence  a  high 
place  in  the  political  dissensions  of  the  peninsula  He  was  no 
mean  poet  and  philosopher,  he  delighted  to  gather  around  him 
the  most  learned  men  of  Italy,  and  under  his  fostering  care  the  • 
Platonic  academy  attained  great  fame.  While  giving  him 
all  due  honour  as  a  great  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  was  guilty 
of  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Preserving  many  of 
the  ancient  forms  of  liberty  so  dear  to  the  people,  he  artftdly 
disguised  from  them  the  real  bondage  in  which  they  were  held. 
He  led  a  most  profligate  life,  and  by  his  licentious  carnival 
songs  helped  to  lower  the  tone  of  morality  already  lamentably 
corrupt.  He  ruled  over  a  people  educated  after  a  manner,  and 
of  refined  tastes,  but  in  morals  sensual,  and  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion cold,  frivolous,  and  sceptical.  What  else  could  be  expected 
as  the  fruit  of  the  philosophy  which  then  reigned  in  Florence  t 
There  were  discussions  enough  regarding  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  but  no  teaching  of  godliness.  The  Bible  was  an 
unknown  book.  In  the  academy  the  anniversary  of  Plato  was 
celebrated  as  a  religious  festival,  his  statue  was  crowned  with 
laurel,  adulatory  addresses  were  delivered,  and  hymns  sung  to 
his  honour ;  it  was  even  suggested  that  the  Pope  should  be 
requested  to  canonise  him.  Many  a  worse  name  figures  in  the 
Roman  calendar. 

The  papacy  was  about  this  time  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. Those  who  claimed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  scandalised  the  world  by  their  pride, 
arrogance,  and  impurity.  Paul  II.  seemed  to  live  only  to 
amass  wealth ;  Sixtus  IV.  only  to  squander  it  in  prodigality, 
carnal  pleasures,  and  efibrts  to  satisfy  his  licentious  nephews. 
Innocent  VIII.  obtained  the  pontificate  by  the  most  scandalous 
bribery.  He  no  longer  called  the  objects  of  his  affection  his 
nephews,  but  openly  acknowledged  them  as  his  sona  And 
when,  shortly  after  Savonarola  was  settled  in  Florence,  the 
notorious  Borgia  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander  VL, 
the  world,  deep  sunk  in  corruption  as  it  was,  stood  aghast  at 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  church.  It  seemed  as  if  under 
such  a  state  of  things  society  must  be  dissolved,  and  religion 
be  altogether  extinguished.     There  were  priests  and  friars  innn- 
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merable ;  prelates  rolling  in  wealth  and  luxury ;  magnificent 
edifices,  gorgeous  ceremonies,  altars,  images,  paintings,  music — 
but  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  was  forgotten ;  piety,  faith, 
love,  and  holiness,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  earth.  Lust 
revelled  in  the  high  places  of  the  church  ;  tyranny  was  seated 
on  the  throne ;  ignorance  and  sensuality  marked  the  priest- 
hood ;  paganism  was  taught  in  the  schools  ;  frivolity,  indiffer- 
ence, and  reckless  ungodliness  prevailed  among  the  people.  The 
age  needed  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  one  who,  without  fear  of 
priest  or  prince,  would  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  against 
the  abominations  with  which  the  earth  was  filled,  and  such  a 
preacher  Savonarola  proved  himself  to  be — proved  it  to  his  ruin. 
When  Savonarola  resumed  preaching,  which  he  did  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Florence,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  indifference  of  the  people.  His  first  sermons  were  delivered 
in  the  open  air,  amid  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  convent 
garden.  He  takes  his  stand  in  the  chequered  shade  of  a 
damask  rose  tree,  which  the  veneration  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions has  renewed  to  the  present  day, — a  man  of  no  very  im- 
posing presence,  of  middle  stature,  somewhat  slight  in  frame 
but  firmly  knit.  His  countenance  possesses  no  charm  of 
peculiar  comeliness.  The  lips  are  somewhat  full,  but  closely 
pressed  together,  indicative  at  once  of  deep  emotion  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose.  The  nose  is  aoquiline.  The  eyes  are  dark  and 
lustrous,  deep  set,  and  shaded  by  long  dark  lashes.  The  fore- 
head is  ample,  lofty  rather  than  broad,  and  already  notably  fur- 
rowed. In  repose,  his  countenance  has  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly tenderness  about  it,  but  it  is  very  mobile,  and  reflects 
with  rapidity  and  distinctness  the  varying  and  intense  emotions 
of  the  inner  man.  At  first  only  a  few  citizens  are  present,  but 
the  number  rapidly  increases,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  see  and 
hear  this  singular  man  the  monks  cluster  round  the  convent 
walls.  He  has  the  Book  of  God  in  his  hand,  and  is  about  to 
expound  the  Apocaljrpse.  His  discourse  is  by  no  means 
methodical ;  it  is  very  discursive  ;  but  he  is  now  master  of  the 
power  of  effective  speech.  His  manner  and  words  are,  at  the 
beginning,  calm,  slow,  and  measured.  Then,  and  occasionally 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  he  perplexes  himself  and  his 
hearers  by  scholastic  subtleties.  Breaking  from  these  tram- 
mels, his  eye  kindles  as  with  full  rich  voice  he  vividly  narrates 
some  strange  vision.  It  may  be  that  it  presents  a  picture  of 
the  blessedness  of  true  religion,  its  happy  influence  on  men 
and  nations ;  then,  with  affectionate  earnestness  and  winning 
tenderness,  he  pleads  with  men  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways. 
Or  it  may  relate  to  the  fearful  degeneracy  of  the  church,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  the  righteous  wrath  of  God  shall  be 
poured  forth  ;  then,  with  sparkling  eye  and  quivering  lip,  his 
cheeks  tinged  as  with  a  hectic  flush,  and  with  uplifted  hand— 
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a  hand  so  flesfaless  that  it  seems  almost  transparent  against 
the  vivid  blue  of  heaven — he  gives  full  vent  to  the  torrent  of 
indignant  condemnation,  and  announces  the  approacliing  deso- 
lation of  Italy  and  the  church.     It  is  a  solemn  awe-inspiring 
scene,  and  the  people  separate,  wondering  what  sort  of  man 
this  is.     Such  oratory  they  had  never  heard  before  ;  it  violated 
many  of  their  conventional  rules,  but  they  were  forced  to  con- 
fess its  genuineness,  and  acknowledge  its  power.    On  the  Ist  of 
August  1490,  he  entered  the  pulpit  of  St  Mark's,  and  delivered 
what  he  himself  described  as  a  terrific  discourse.     He  speedily 
took  his  place  as  the  foremost  preacher  in  the  city.     His  fer- 
vour and  fearlessness,  his  eloquence  and  weird   imaginative 
power,  created  a  profound  impression.     His  voice  fell  like  a 
thunder-clap  on  the  mass  of  cold  philosophic  scepticism  around. 
For  a  season  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  neglected ;  the  friar  and 
his  sermons  became  the  chief  topics  of  conversation.     The 
crowds  that  attended  soon  necessitated  his  removal  from  the 
convent  church  to  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  which  was  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vast  audience,  and  from  that 
place  he  continued  for  nearly  eight  years  to  exercise  an  im- 
mense influence  over  the  people.    The  enthusiam  created  by 
the  preacher  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  Lorenzo.     Tbou^ 
he  had  not  yet  touched  on  politi^  topics,  yet  it  was  not  hwl 
to  see  in  what  direction  all  his  teaching  tended.    The  prince 
loved  not  to  hear  the  higher  powers  in  Church  and  State  ao 
openly  arraigned  before  the  people  for  their  immorality ;  it 
savoured  too  strongly  of  a  spirit  of  manly  independence,  and 
he  dreaded  the  effect  of  such  harangues  on  an  excitable  and 
oppressed  people^    Savonarola  disliked  Lorenzo  on  several 
grounds,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  was  neither  to  be  terrified 
by  threats,  nor  conciliated  by  flattering  attentions.     Only  he 
did  try  to  avoid  exciting  topics,  and  confine  himself  to  the 
statement  of  doctrine,  and  the  enforcement  of  morality.     But 
it  was  too  much  for  him.    So  strongly  did  he  feel  the  miserable 
state  of  the  church,  and  its  need  of  renovation — so  finnly  per- 
suaded was  he  that  the  visions  conjured  up  by  an  excited  ima- 
gination were  direct  revelations  from  heaven,  and  that  it  was 
his  mission  to  proclaim  the  coming  woes — ^that  when  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  he  could  not  restrain  himseli    And 
so  he  continued  week  after  week  to  pour  forth  torrents  of 
bitter  satire,  and  burning  invective,  and  terrific  denunciation, 
mingled  with  bursts  of  tender  pathos  and  yearning  entreaty, 
with  accounts  of  visions,  dreams,  and  celestial  voices,  and  with 
subtle  scholastic  reasonings.    The  whole  singular  harangue  he 
based  on  Scripture  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  enabled  him 
to  find  support  for  any  opinion  or  whimsical  conceit    Far  from 
being  satisned  with  the  literal  sense  of  facts  and  events,  or  the 
natural  meaning  of  imagery,  parables,  or  doctrinal  statements. 
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each  of  these  unfolded  under  his  luxuriant  fancy  into  a  great 
variety  of  meanings,  and  was  capable  of  manifold  applications  ; 
each  verse  had  meanings — natural,  literal,  analogical,  allegori- 
cal, and  anagogicaL  He  mused  on  them  in  his  cell,  he  wrote 
them  on  the  margin  of  his  Bibles,  and  poured  them  forth  be- 
fore the  people  with  amazing  fervour,  in  bewildering  profusion, 
and  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  each  and  all  of  these  fanci- 
ful interpretations  was  equally  authoritative  and  divine.  Ill- 
digested  as  the  matter  often  was,  yet,  invested  with  the  charm 
of  a  natural  eloquence,  and  burning  with  the  force  of  strong 
conviction,  it  carried  the  people  along  with  him.  In  1491  he 
was  made  prior  of  St  Mark's,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  the 
erection  of  the  Tuscan  convents  into  a  separate  congregation, 
by  which  he  secured  greater  independence  for  himself  in 
Florence. 

The  following  instance  of  his  boldness,  though  questioned  in 
some  particulars  by  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo,  yet  seems  to 
rest  on  abundant  evidence.*  In  the  spring  of  1492,  it  became 
evident  that  Lorenzo's  days  were  near  an  end.  He  retired  to 
his  villa  of  Careggi  attended  only  by  a  few  faithful  and  cherished 
friends.  All  the  resources  of  the  medical  art  failed  to  afford 
any  relief.  Death  seemed  to  him  very  near,  and  wore  a  stem 
and  terrible  aspect.  The  last  rites  of  religion  were  adminis- 
tered, but  they  brought  him  no  comfort.  Accustomed  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed  in  all  things,  mingling  with  a  philosophic 
and  sceptical  society,  he  had  iQmost  lost  faith  in  man ;  he  could 
not  trust  even  in  the  sincerity  of  his  confessor.  He  resolved 
to  send  for  Savonarola ;  he  had  never  cringed.  "  I  know  no 
honest  friar  but  him,"  said  the  dying  man.  Lorenzo  had  just 
taken  farewell  of  his  son  Piero,  and  his  dearest  friend  the 
accomplished  and  gentle  Mirandola,  when  the  Prior  of  St 
Mark's  entered  the  chamber  over  which  death  was  hovering. 
He  approached  the  bed,  and  the  prince  expressed  a  desire  to 
confess  three  sins  to  him,  and  requested  absolution.  He  made 
confession, — the  friar  striving  to  calm  the  agitated  prince  by 

♦  "  Villari,"  vol.  L  168-162.— This  is  the  latest  and  best  biography  of  Savona- 
rola. It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  patient  study  and  research.  The 
author  is  evidently  master  of  all  the  literature  connected  with  his  subject, 
familiar  with  aU  the  writing  of  the  friar,  published  and  unpublished,  as  well 
as  with  his  whole  surroundmgs— social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical.  He  has 
discovered  several  interesting  documents,  which  are  turned  to  good  account 
in  iUustrating  some  important  points.  The  result  is  this  able  biography, 
clear  in  style,  weU-arransed  in  its  matter,  fair  and  candid  in  tone,  and  pos- 
sessing that  amplitude  of  detail  which  enablea  us  to  form  our  own  estimate  of 
the  character  and  work  of  the  great  Dominican  preacher. 

[On  the  point  to  which  this  note  refers,  the  late  Dr  M'Crie  in  his  brief  but 
interesting^  notice  of  Savonarola,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  History  of  the 
Keformation  in  Italy,  agrees  with  YillarL  Till  near  the  close  of  last  century 
it  was  never  questioned.] 

VOL.  XIX.— NO.  LXXIV.  F 
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repeating  frequently,  **  God  is  good,  God  is  merciful  ;**  but  this 
was  not  absolution.  It  was  now  Savonarola's  turn  to  speak, 
and  he  said  calmly  and  firmly,  "  three  things  axe  required  of 
you."  "  And  what  are  they  f  said  Lorenzo.  "  First,  that  you 
have  a  full  and  lively  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God."  "  That  I 
have  most  fully,"  was  the  reply.  "  Second,  it  is  necessary  ihaA 
you  give  back  that  which  you  imjustly  took  away,  or  enjoin  your 
sons  to  restore  it  for  you,"  After  some  hesitation,  he  assented 
by  a  nod.  "  Lastly,  you  must  restore  liberty  to  the  people  of 
Florence."  Terror-stricken  by  the  solemn,  commanding  look 
and  voice  of  the  firiar,  but  too  proud  to  renounce  with  his  last 
breath  the  cherished  aim  of  his  life,  he  turned  himself  on  his 
bed,  and  answered  not  a  word.  Savonarola  soon  withdrew, 
having  refused  absolution,  and  Lorenzo  breathed  his  last  on 
the  8th  of  April  1492. 

Meanwhile  his  fame  and  influence  rapidly  extended.  His 
sermons  were  printed  and  circulated  throughout  Italy  and  &r 
beyond  it ;  and  the  deplorable  state  of  matters,  now  that  Alex- 
ander VI.  was  Pope,  predisposed  many  serious  persons  to  accept 
his  conclusions,  and  anticipate  approaching  woes.  Unhappily, 
Savonarola  became  more  and  more  the  victim  of  delusion  re- 
garding his  prophetic  character.  Coming  fresh  from  the  re- 
newed study  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  Apocalypse, 
with  his  mind  full  of  their  fearful  threatenings  and  images 
of  woe,  the  imagination,  unnaturally  excited,  dominated  over 
the  judgment,  and  his  waking  thoughts  gave  a  vivid  colouring 
to  his  midnight  dreams.  When  addressing  the  people,  he 
never  hesitated  to  ascribe  these  visions  to  God  ;  but  when  he 
sat  down  calmly  to  write  about  them,  he  betrayed  some  doubts 
as  to  their  origin,  he  wavered  in  his  assertions,  and  strove,  by 
the  aid  of  scholastic  distinctions  and  sophistries,  to  vindicate 
his  prophetic  character,  but  never  seemed  wholly  satisfied  that 
he  had  succeeded.  His  sermons  in  Lent  1494  are  said  to  have 
produced  an  extraordinary  impression,  aided  probably  by  the 
fact  that  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  Florence  through  the 
growing  unpopularity  of  Piero  de  MedicL  With  greater  bold- 
ness and  fre^om  of  speech  than  ever,  Savonarola  attacked 
prevailing  abuses,  and  did  not  now  avoid  reference  to  political 
matters.  In  terms  glowing  with  indignation,  and  startling 
firom  their  very  truthfulness,  he  denounced  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  despotism  and  immorality  of  the  princes,  who 
were  sent  of  God  as  a  punishment  on  Italy.  As  he  passed  in 
review  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  people,  religion,  and 
the  church,  his  fervent  appeal  to  God  to  pour  forth  his  judsf- 
ments  rang  through  the  vast  edifice,  and  made  the  peoi^e 
cower  and  tremble  before  him.  But  his  preaching  was  not 
wholly  denunciatory.     Mingling  with  these  awful  utterances, 
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there  were  expositions  of  doctrine,  in  some  parts  of  which  there 
occur  statements  which  seem  very  like  a  Scriptural  account  of 
the  way  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  magnified 
the  grace  of  God,  and  distinctly  abjured  all  human  merit. 
And  all  his  prophetic  declamation  and  doctrinal  statements 
were  accompanied  by  powerful  appeals  to  the  conscience,  and 
earnest  entreaties  to  personal  repentance  and  reformation.  In 
the  course  of  his  sermons  on  Noah's  ark,  he  had  repeatedly  in- 
timated the  speedy  appearance  of  a  new  Cjnrus  to  deliver  the 
church  from  her  bondage,  and  that  with  a  mighty  army  he 
would  traverse  Italy  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  without 
opposition, — God's  chosen  instrument  to  chastise  and  reform 
the  people,  the  princes,  and  the  church.  Intense  was  the  ex- 
citement in  Florence  when,  on  21st  September  1494,  news 
arrived  that  the  armies  of  France  were  pouring  over  the  Alps, 
bent,  however,  not  on  the  liberation  of  the  people,  or  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  but  on  the  personal  aggrandisement 
of  the  king,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  It 
sufficed,  however^  to  raise  Savonarola  still  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people,  for  was  not  this  the  Cyrus,  and  this  the 
beginning  of  the  judgments  which  he  had  predicted  ?  Yet  it 
required  no  prophetic  gift  to  foresee  such  an  event  months  be- 
fore it  took  place.  It  was  no  secret  that  it  had  been  long 
talked  of  The  princes  and  governments  of  Italy  had  re- 
peatedly invited  the  French  king  to  invade  the  peninsula ;  and 
since  the  accession  of  the  weak  and  irresolute  Charles  YIII. 
these  solicitations  had  been  renewed,  and  at  length  success- 
fully. It  was  the  beginning  of  sore  calamities  to  Italy,  and 
caused  no  small  trouble  and  disappointment  to  Savonarola. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  preaching  of  the  friar,  and 
not  less,  perhaps,  to  the  hope  of  being  able  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  the  Florentine  people  were  prepared 
to  welcome  the  French  as  friends  and  allies.  Matters  were 
bi*ought  to  a  crisis  when  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  Piero 
exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  treated  as  enemies.  A 
revolution  accordingly  took  place  in  Florence,  and  the  Medici 
were  expelled.  The  French  king  entered  the  city  in  peace  on 
the  17th  November,  and  with  some  difficulty,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  republic.  On  the  28th,  the  French  left 
Florence,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  liked  their 
allies  the  less  the  more  they  knew  them.  The  mollifying  of 
Charles's  anger  before  he  entered,  and  the  securing  of  his  speedy 
departure,  were  both  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  Savonarola, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  lecture  the  king  very  plainly  on  his  duty 
as  the  predicted  scourge  and  reformer  of  the  church,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the  judgments  of  God  if  he  declined  the  task. 
Freed  from  the  presence  of  the  invaders,  there  was  urgent  need 
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for  an  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  government.  The 
people  were  perplexed  and  divided,  industry  and  commerce 
were  at  an  end,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  populace,  being 
without  employment,  were  in  danger  of  being  carried  by  any 
sudden  impulse  into  violent  excesses.  At  this  point  Savonarola 
appears  in  a  new  character,  that  of  legislator  and  statesman. 
The  community  was  divided  into  different  parties :  the  fiiar  on 
entering  the  field  of  politics  took  the  popular  side ;  and  the 
supremacy  of  his  influence  was  manifest  in  the  whole  course 
of  events,  till  the  new  government  was  fully  established.  His 
conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely  censured  by  his 
enemies ;  and  anything  of  the  kind  would  be  unpardonable 
in  our  day.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  inter- 
fering in  politics  at  all,  as  that  he  so  strongly  and  successfully 
maintained  the  cause  of  popular  government,  that  provoked 
the  anger  of  his  adversaries.  He  never  mingled  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  people ;  he  was  never  seen  among  the  councillors 
in  the  palazzo ;  yet  he  was  fully  informed  of  every  scheme  and 
movement  The  pulpit  became  for  a  time  a  tribune,  from 
which  he  forcibly  expounded  the  principles  of  government,  ex- 
posed the  purposes  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  advocated 
popular  rights.  He  was  animated  by  a  strong  love  of  liberty ; 
he  claimed  divine  origin  and  approval  for  the  reforms  which 
he  urged ;  he  spoke  as  the  oracle  of  God,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  furnish  adequate  reasons  for  his  proposals.  The  government 
was  organised  on  a  wide  popular  basis ;  Savonarola  extolled  it 
with  great  fervour,  comparing  the  steps  in  its  formation  to  the 
process  of  the  work  of  creation.  A  sort  of  theocracy  seems  to 
nave  been  his  ideal.  Now  that  Florence  had  a  good  govern- 
ment, it  needed  only  that  the  fabric  be  perfected  by  submission 
to  a  new  head ;  for  he  maintained  that  the  government  of  one 
is  best  when  it  can  be  obtained  without  tyranny.  "  The  new 
chief,"  he  said,  "is  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be  your  king."  Under 
his  sway,  what  may  not  Florence  become  ?  rich  in  idl  temporal 
and  spiritual  good,  prosperous  in  all  undertakings, the  leaders  of 
reform, — all,  if  Florence  will  follow  no  other  king.  Hence  the 
party-cry  so  often  heard  in  coming  years,  Viva  Christo;  hence 
the  claim  to  be  an  ambassador  going  from  the  people  to  this 
king,  which  the  friar  put  forth.  A  coin  or  medal  is  said  to 
have  been  struck  at  the  time,  having  on  one  side  a  cross,  with 
the  words,  Jestia  Christua  Tioster  rex. 

Savonarola  had  now  reached  the  height  of  his  influence,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  maintained  almost  undisputed  sway. 
The  Grand  Cathedral  of  Florence  must  have  presented  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle  when  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  firiar. 
Day  after  day  it  was  filled  with  an  immense  audience  of  all 
classes  from  the  city  and  surrounding  districts.     When  the 
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preacher  entered,  every  eye  turned  eagerly  towards  him.  He 
was  grave  and  solemn  in  aspect,  as  befitted  one  whose  soul 
bore  the  burden  of  the  Lord.  His  body  was  enfeebled  by  his 
labours  and  vigils.  Frequently  he  introduced  his  theme  in  a 
familiar  conversational  style,  but  never  coldly  or  flippantly. 
He  was  possessed  by  his  subject,  and  was  troubled  with  no 
misgivings  regarding  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  which  he 
defended.  His  thoughts  surged  up  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
fervid  soul,  and  found  adequate  expression  in  his  burning 
words.  According  to  the  character  of  his  subject,  his  voice 
fell  on  the  ear  in  low  sweet  cadence,  or  rolled  in  mighty 
volume  through  the  vast  edifice;  his  eye  melted  in  tears,  or 
flashed  with  indignation ;  his  attenuated  arms  were  stretched 
forth  in  remonstrance  or  entreaty,  and  hiswhole  frame  trembled 
with  intense  excitement.  His  very  soul  seemed  to  shine 
through  the  frail  tabernacle  in  which  it  dwelt.  The  pulpit 
was  his  throne ;  and  there  he  wielded  a  power  greater  than  the 
IMedici  had  ever  possessed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was 
extreme.  To  them  he  was  a  divine  oracla  The  intense  ex- 
citement of  which  he  was  hinjself  the  subject,  communicated 
itself  to  them ;  his  solemn  tones,  his  animated  gestures,  the 
recital  of  his  astonishing  visions,  the  startling  pictures  of 
approaching  woe,  the  pleasing  predictions  of  rest  and  prosperity 
which  he  glowingly  unfolded,  together  with  his  touching, 
fervid  appeals,  completely  carried  them  away.  The  sobs  and 
wailings  of  the  vast  auditory  oft  filled  the  whole  house,  and 
those  who  took  down  his  sermons  were  sometimes  forced  to 
write,  "At  this  point  I  was  so  overcome  by  weeping  that  I 
could  not  go  on."  And  yet  in  the  hour  of  highest  popular 
enthusiasm  he  was  not  lifted  up.  Times  there  were  when  a 
strong  and  sad  presentiment  of  his  own  death,  and  that  a 
violent  one,  pressed  heavily  on  his  spirit.  Thus,  having 
described  how  he  had  been  led  on  step  by  step  to  his  present 
position,  and  realising  the  dangers  which  he  saw  gathering 
around  him,  he  broke  forth,  "ioid  what  is  the  reward  in  the 
present  life  ?  The  servant  will  not  be  greater  than  his  Master, 
is  the  answer  of  our  Lord.  Thou  knowest  that  after  I  had 
taught,  I  was  crucified;  and  thus  thou  wilt  suffer  martyrdom. 
O  li)rd,  Lord,  grant  to  me  this  martyrdom,  and  let  me  quickly 
die  for  thy  sake,  as  thou  didst  for  me !  Already  I  see  the  axe 
sharpened.  But  the  Lord  says  to  me,  Wait  yet  a  while  until 
that  be  finished  which  is  to  come  to  pass,  and  then  thou  shalt 
shew  that  strength  of  mind  which  will  be  given  unto  thee.*' 
This  conviction  never  left  him ;  again  and  again  he  refers  to  it. 
Was  it  the  consciousness  that  Rome,  when  once  her  attentioi. 
was  directed  to  his  career,  would  not  bear  his  preaching,  and 
possessed  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  destroy  him,  that 
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gave  strength,  vividness,  and  very  being  to  this  sad  presenti- 
ment? 

Political  reforms,  however  good,  did  not  satisfy  SavonaroUL 
His  aim  was  a  moral  renovation,  better  in  itself,  and  essential 
to  the  stability  of  the  other.  He  had  already  beg^n  in  his 
own  convent  He  brought  the  monks  back  to  the  original 
simplicity  of  their  order.  The  property  which  had  been 
acquired  was  renounced ;  all  superfluity  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
books  was  given  up,  the  prior  himself  setting  the  example  of 
rigorous  self-deniaL  He  encouraged  learning,  having  purchased 
the  Medicean  library  for  the  convent  The  lay  brethren  were 
employed  in  useful  occupations  according  to  taste  and  capacity. 
Idle  monks  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in  St  Mark's.  This  done, 
he  laboured  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  manners  among  the 
people.  He  enforced  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  party  feel- 
ings and  prejudices.  He  urged  them  to  love  and  fear  God,  to 
repentance  and  a  holy  Ufa  He  encouraged  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  tracing  the  ignorance,  immorality,  and  corruption  which 
prevailed  to  the  neglect  of  the  sacred  oracles.  Nor  were  his 
efforts  without  much  apparent  success.  Externally,  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  city  was  changed.  The  shops  were  not 
opened  till  after  the  friar's  morning  sermon ;  religious  chants 
took  the  place  of  lewd  songs ;  women  cast  aside  their  immodest 
dresses,  and  clothed  themselves  in  becoming  attire ;  licentious 
young  men  became  sober ;  alms  were  freely  given ;  and  trades- 
men who  had  become  rich  through  injustice,  voluntarily 
restored  what  they  had  thus  acquired,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  thousands  of  florins.  By  and  by  he  entered  on  what 
he  called  the  children's  reform.  He  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
seemly and  wicked  practices,  including  the  game  of  stone- 
throwing,  with  which  the  carnival  had  been  celebrated  Having 
gathered  them  together,  arranged  under  leaders,  he  sent  them 
to  beg  as  usual ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  they  marched 
through  the  streets,  singing  hynms  instead  of  obscene  ballads, 
and  deposited  the  money,  which  they  had  been  won't  to  spend 
in  revelry,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  dispensed  it  to  the  poor. 

In  a  city  so  noted  for  its  frivolity  and  gaiety,  all  this  made 
for  Savonarola  many  bitter  enemies.  As  the  ablest  advocate 
and  great  bulwark  of  popular  liberty,  he  incurred  the  anger 
alike  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  partisans  of  the  Medici  As 
the  fearless  denouncer  of  iniquity,  he  became  the  object  of 
hatred  to  those  who  were  restrained  in  their  immoral  courses 
by  his  influence,  while  they  detested  his  doctrines ;  and  especially 
was  he  r^arded  with  implacable  enmity  by  the  licentious 
young  men  of  good  families,  who  formed  themselves  into  a 
party  to  effect  his  ruin.  He  had  awakened,  too,  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  monastic  orders  in  Florence,  and  they  spared  no 
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efforts  to  destroy  his  influence.  With  these  various  sources  of 
opposition  and  danger  Savonarola  was  well  acquainted,  and  he 
set  himself  bravely  to  resist  them  alL  If  political  foes  sought 
to  introduce  injurious  changes,  he  fearlessly  exposed  and 
thwarted  them  ;  when  Piero  de  Medici  attempted  to  return  to 
the  city,  he  roused  the  people  to  resistance  ;  when  the  republic 
was  hard  pressed  by  its  enemies,  his  voice  revived  their  droop- 
ing spirits,  and  urged  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Statesman,  patriot,  preacher,  reformer,  he  acted  on  the  whole 
a  fearless,  noble,  disinterested  part,  albeit  some  of  his  schemes 
of  reform  have  an  air  of  unreality  about  them.  It  soon 
became  manifest,  however,  that  of  all  his  enemies,  Rome  was 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Alexander  VL  was  pope,  and  the 
different  party  opposed  to  Savonarola,  combined  to  turn  him 
against  the  friar ;  and  it  would  not  require  much  pressure  to 
induce  such  a  man  as  Borgia  to  take  up  this  position.  The 
main  interest  of  the  closing  years  of  Savonarola  s  life  depends 
on  that  contest  with  Rome  which  issued  in  his  death.  To 
this  we  now  chiefly  confine  attention. 

As  early  as  January  1496,  the  attention  of  the  Pope  had 
been  directly  called  to  Savonarola,  by  a  sermon  on  the 
renovation  of  the  church.  The  necessity  for  such  a  reform  was 
proved  from  the  notorious  facts  of  the  case,  from  visions  granted 
to  himself  and  others,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Scriptura 
This  sermon  produced  an  order  from  the  Pope,  that  the  prior 
of  St  Mark's  should  preach  at  Lucca  during  Lent  For  various 
reasons,  this  order  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  Florence,  where  his  presence  was  greatly  needed. 
During  this  year,  other  three  briefs  were  sent;  in  one  of  them 
he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  and  sower  of  sedition  among  the 
people,  and  in  the  third,  he  was  discharged  from  preaching.  All 
this  marked  the  Pope's  growing  dislike  of  the  friar,  and  forcibly 
directed  Savonarola's  attention  to  a  subject  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  bestowed  little  thought,  and  led  to  those  clear  con- 
victions and  strong  utterances  regarding  P^pal  authority  which 
henceforth  characterised  his  preaching.  The  difficulties  of  his 
position  rapidly  increased.     He  had  not  only  to  contend  with 

Eolitical  adversaries  who  desired  the  extinction  of  Florentine 
berty,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  now  engaged  in  an  unavoidable 
life  and  death  conflict  with  the  corrupt  head  of  a  corrupt 
church.  He  was  content  to  maintain  his  cause,  and  abide  the 
issue.  Yet  as  his  mind  was  not  fully  made  up  on  the  question, 
and  anxious  to  avoid  every  cause  of  scandal,  he  resolved  to 
abstain  from  preaching  till  he  should  obtain  sanction  from 
Rome ;  nor  had  he  at  this  time  very  long  to  wait  before  it  was 
obtained  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  he  busied  himself  with  other  matters,  in  writing 
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letters  to  his  friends,  and  in  composing  some  of  his  smaller 
works.  About  this  period,  the  Pope  submitted  the  writings  of 
Savonarola  to  a  learned  Dominican  bishop,  who.,  in  his  report, 
declared  that  he  could  not  find  anything  heretical  in  them.  He 
advised  the  Pope  to  make  the  prior  of  Bt  Mark's  his  friend,  and 
on  a  suitable  occasion,  to  offer  him  a  cardinal's  hat  Borne 
can  bribe  as  well  as  threaten,  but  neither  would  avail  in  this 
instance.  After  a  few  months'  silence,  Savonarola  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  preaching.  The  Pope  offered  him  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal  on  condition  that  he  would  alter  the  tone 
of  his  sermons.  Indignant  at  the  scandalous  proposal,  he  only 
replied  to  him  who  brought  it,  "  Come  to  my  next  sermon,  and 
you  shall  have  the  answer  I  send  to  Rome."  The  answer  was 
a  refusal,  and  fresh  denunciation  of  Rome's  iniquity,  "  I  will 
have  no  hat  but  one  dyed  with  my  blood.*'  And  the  tenor  of 
his  preaching  did  not  change,  but  his  position  was  altered. 
He  had  bid  defiance  to  Rome,  he  must  now  vindicate  hb 
doctrine,  and  defend  his  position.  He  was  prepared  manfully,  ^ 
fearlessly,  to  do  so.  He  maintained  his  soundness  in  the ' 
faith,  yet  strongly  asserted  the  rights  of  the  individual  reason 
and  conscience,  and  rejected  blind  submission  to  the  orders  <^ 
a  superior  :  **  When  it  clearly  appears  that  the  commands  of 
our  superiors  are  contrary  to  those  of  God,  and  especially  to 
what  charity  demands,  no  one  in  such  a  case  ought  to  obey 
them."  One  of  his  sermons  preached  at  this  time,  greatly 
provoked  the  Pope,  and  offended  some  of  the  Italian  princes, 
who  imagined  that  they  were  personaDy  referred  to,  and  held 
up  to  the  scorn  of  the  people.  It  was  placed  on  the  Roman 
Index.  Controversy  waxed  hotter  at  Florence.  His  enemies 
charged  him  with  being  heretic,  false  prophet,  and  tyrant,  with 
dictating  the  laws,  and  ruling  Florence  with  despotic  sway, 
under  the  pretence  of  acting  under  divine  inspiration.  Against 
these  charges,  his  followers,  whose  devotion  nad  culminated  in 
sheer  fanaticism,  zealously  defended  him.  His  personal  safety 
was  endangered,  and  it  was  needful  to  escort  him  mih  an 
armed  band  to  and  from  the  cathedral 

The  Pope  did  not  conceal  his  anger.  In  September  1496, 
he  despatched  a  brief  to  the  friars  of  St  Mark's,  in  which  he 
described  Savonarola's  prophetic  claims  as  insanity,  recalled  his 
own  clement  dealings  with  the  prior,  ordered  the  re-union  of 
St  Mark's  with  the  Lombard  congregation,  and  prohibited 
Savonarola  from  preaching  in  public  or  in  private.  To  this 
mandate  the  latter  distinctly  refused  obedience,  and  assigned 
his  reasons  in  a  letter  to  his  Holiness.  The  proposed  unicm 
was  not  pressed,  still  he  was  required  to  abstam  from  preadi- 
ing,  that  he  might  have  time  to  care  for  his  spiritual  health. 
The  boUowness  of  this  reason  was  apparent,  but  distracted 
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between  the  claims  of  the  people  and  the  fear  of  causing  scandal 
in  the  church,  Savonarola  resolved  thus  far  to  obey.  But  his 
silence  did  not  continue  long.  The  aflfairs  of  Florence  were  in 
a  very  embarrassed  condition.  The  French  alliance  had 
plunged  the  republic  into  conflicts  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  Pisa  had  revolted,  and  the  war  a^inst  it  made  little 
progress.  Leghorn  was  besieged,  and  the  rope's  army  was  on 
the  frontier.  The  city  was  torn  by  contending  factions ;  the 
people  were  greatly  disheartened ;  enemies  were  asking,  Where 
is  the  prosperity  which  the  friar  promised  to  Florence?  and  to 
crown  all,  famine  and  pestilence  were  desolating  the  country. 
In  these  circumstances,  Savonarola,  at  the  request  of  the 
magistrates,  again  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  succeeded  in  im- 
parting fresh  vigour  and  hope  to  the  people.  But,  in  doing 
so,  he  had  disobeyed  the  papal  injunction,  and  his  Holiness 
speedily  shewed  that  he  at  least  was  not  indifferent  to  that 
Accordingly,  in  November,  another  brief  was  sent,  addressed 
to  all  the  Dominicans  in  Tuscany,  commanding  the  union  of 
all  the  convents  of  that  order  with  the  Roman,  in  a  new  con- 
gregation, the  Tusco-Romano,  with  the  Cardinal  of  Naples  at 
its  head.  But  neither  to  this  would  the  dauntless  friar  agree; 
he  saw  that  its  design  was  to  weaken  his  influence,  and 
accomplish  his  removal,  and  he  resolved  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  St  Mark's,  in  spite  of  threats  and  excommuni- 
cation too.  So  he  continued  to  preach  with  increasing  bold- 
ness and  deepening  solemnity,  withal  clearly  discerning  that 
his  contest  with  Rome  had  assumed  such  a  phase,  that  recon- 
ciliation was  impossible. 

The  carnival  of  1497  came  round,  and  the  prior  and  his 
followers  proceeded  to  greater  extremes  of  fanatical  excitement 
than  ever.  The  children  were  sent  through  the  city  to  collect 
txinities,  gay  dresses,  pictures,  statues,  &c.,  everything  which 
could  be  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the  ascetic  morality  of  St 
Mark^s.  They  knocked  at  every  door  with  the  message. 
Vanities,  or  the  Anathema.  On  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  a 
pile  of  combustibles  was  erected  in  the  great  square,  and 
around  it  was  arranged  a  vast  quantity  of  vanities.  At  a 
given  signal,  the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  whole  was  speedily 
destroyed,  amid  the  singing  of  the  children,  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  and  the  trumpets  of  the  signory.  This  was  called  a 
religious  service,  an  act  of  piety — ^to  most  it  will  seem  rather 
a  burlesque  on  religion ;  it  only  substituted  a  sort  of  religious 
revelry  for  that  which  usually  distinguished  the  camivsd ;  it 
aimed  at  weakening  sensuality  by  fostering  fanaticism.  It 
was  most  unwise ;  it  strengthened  the  reaction  which  had 
already  begun,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  grievous  charges 
against  Savonarola,  as  the  enemy  of  learning  and  the  fine  art& 
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During  Lent,  he  continued  his  sermoas  in  spite  of  papal 
prohibition,  and  the  threatened  excommunication.  More  than 
ever,  Rome  in  her  luxury,  pride,  and  ungodliness,  was  the  object 
of  assault ;  for  with  Rome  unreformed,  he  could  have  no  peace. 
Fearlessly  he  denounced  her  as  the  harlot  church,  flagrantly 
immoral,  rotten  to  the  core,  corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  ha 
wealth  and  temporalities.  Gladly,  so  he  affirmed,  would  he 
lead  the  way  in  that  renovation,  by  scourging,  which  was 
certainly  approaching.  What  though  the  excommunication 
should  be  sent,  he  would  give  an  answer  to  it  which  would 
make  many  turn  pale  and  tremble.  He  was  as  undaunted  as 
ever,  but  his  influence  was  now  on  the  decline,  and  certain 
changes  in  the  great  council  gave  his  enemies  greater  power  to 
injure  him.  On  May  4th,  being  Ascension*  day,  while  he  was 
preaching  in  the  cathedral,  his  most  violent  enemies,  the 
Conpugnacci,  created  a  tumult,  and  in  the  conftision, 
endeavoured  to  murder  him  ;  but  his  friends  gathered  around 
him,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  to  St  Mark's,  with  the  old  and 
impious  cry.  Viva  Christo,  Savonarola  immediately  wrote 
an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  Pope  in  order  to  anticipate 
exaggerated  reports.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  On  the  12th 
May  1497,  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  The  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  launched  against  Savonarola,  and  he 
was  cast  out  of  the  church  as  one  disobedient  to  apostolic 
admonitions  and  commands,  and  suspected  of  heresy.  Afier 
some  delay,  it  was  published  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
cathedral  in  the  presence  of  the  monks  of  all  orders  except  the 
Dominicans.  How  the  friar  treated  this  sentence  will  be  seen 
immediately,  but  its  influence  on  the,  people  appeared  at  once. 
As  in  a  moment,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  pronigate  manners 
began  to  revive.  A  vast  number  of  sonnets  and  ballads, 
insultine  the  friar's  doctrine,  and  breathing  a  licentious  spirit, 
were  published.  The  monks  were  disturbed  in  their  services 
by  singing,  shouting,  and  throwing  stones.  The  churches 
were  emptied,  the  taverns  were  filled,  and  indecent  dresses, 
ornaments,  and  revelry  became  as  rife  as  ever.  It  was  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  outward  morality  which  had  prevailed, 
sprang  from  no  radical  change  in  the  people,  but  had  been 
originated  and  maintained  solely  by  Savonarola's  personal 
influence.  Now  he  was  silenced  and  laid  under  excommunica- 
tion by  the  head  of  the  church.  His  friends  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  have  the  sentence  recalled,  but  enemies  were  equally 
busy,  and  with  greater  success,  in  inflaming  the  Pope's  anger 
against  him.  Nor  would  the  letter  which  Savonarola  wrote  on 
the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the  Pope's  son  by  his  own 
brother,  tend  to  mitigate  it.  It  was  meant  to  be  one  of  con- 
dolence, but  it  reads  rather  like  a  solemn  rebuke  for  his 
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wicked  life,  and  an  exhortation  to  repentance.  And  so  matters 
continued  for  some  months.  During  this  time  the  prior  of  St 
Mark's  was  not  idle.  He  was  occupied  in  the  composition  of 
his  principal  work,  "  On  the  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  which  he 
designed  to  be  an  answer  to  all  who  accused  him  of  having 
erred  from  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  is  a 
compact  and  able  treatise  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  rests  nothing  on  mere  authority,  but  sustains  every  point 
by  reasoning.  It  does  not  enter  largely  upon  what  may  be 
caUed  distinctive  papal  doctrines,  but  in  so  far  as  it  does,  it  is 
in  harmony  with  Komish  teaching  in  its  more  moderate  form. 
Many  statements  in  it  would  be  rejected  by  extreme  theologians 
of  thieit  church,  but  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  prohibited. 

Wearied  by  his  long  silence,  Savonarola,  excommunicated  as 
he  was,  administered  the  sacrament,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
magistrates,  resumed  preaching  in  the  cathedral,  and  after- 
wanis  at  St  Mark's,  ouriDg  Lent,  1498.  This  was  his  last 
course  of  sermons,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  wonder- 
ful orations.  Placed  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  he  flinched 
not  from  the  full  reassertion  of  his  convictions.  Anew  he 
arraigns  prelates  and  priests  at  the  bar  of  God's  Word  ;  anew 
he  hurls  terrible  denunciations  against  an  apostate  church. 
As  confidently  as  ever,  he  holds  that  he  has  been  doing  the 
work  of  God.  No  power  on  earth  will  make  him  retract 
If  all  the  world  should  be  against  him,  he  would  stand  firm, 
for  his  doctrine  was  from  God.  Filled  with  a  blind  faith  in 
the  supernatural,  he  expected  some  miraculous  attestation  of 
his  doctrine.  On  the  last  day  of  the  carnival,  which  was 
closed  with  another  bonfire  of  vanities,  standing  before  the 
people  with  the  sacrament  in  his  hands,  he  uttered  these  awful 
words,  "  0  Lord,  if  I  do  not  act  with  sincerity  of  mind,  if  my 
words  come  not  from  Thee,  strike  me  dead  this  very  moment!" 
From  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  papal  author- 
ity and  the  excommunication  were  principal  topics  of  discourse. 
The  latter  he  declared  to  be  invalid,  and  he  was  not  bound  by 
Christ's  authority  to  submit  to  it  It  was  contrary  to  tnith 
and  charity,  and  he  that  issued  such  a  brief  was  himself  worthy 
of  excommunication.  It  was  called  forth  by  hatred  of  doctrine, 
good  morals,  and  liberty,  therefore  it  came  from  the  deviL  In 
issuing  such  a  brief  he  was  no  longer  pope,  but  a  man  and  a 
sinner ;  no  more  the  instrument  of  the  Lord,  but  forsaken  of 
€rod,  a  broken  rod  of  iron.  The  preacher  held  that  he  was 
bound  to  consider  whether  the  commands  of  his  superiors  were 
in  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God ;  if  they  were  not,  then  he 
was  bound  in  conscience  to  refuse  submission.  All  this  was 
understood  at  Rome  to  mean  that  he  acknowledged  no  author- 
ity over  him,  but  God  and  his  own  conscience.     It  was  no  new 
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doctriDe  in  the  Romish  church,  but  was  very  unpalatable  to 
Alexander  YI.  Savonarola  believed  that  the  election  of  this 
Pope  was  null,  and  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  see  a 
General  Council  assembled  to  consider  this  and  other  presang 
matters.  In  his  view  a  council  was  above  the  Pope.  Soon 
after,  he  prepared  letters  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe 
urging  them  to  take  steps  to  have  a  Council  convened.  One 
of  these  missives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  greatly 
exasperated  him.  He  addressed  several  threatening  letteiB  to 
the  magistrates,  commanding  them  to  silence  that  son  of 
iniquity,  disseminator  of  pernicious  doctrine,  and  despiser  of 
papal  authority,  Girolamo  Savonarola.  In  vain  the  magistrates 
pleaded  the  good  that  Savonarola  had  done  to  Florence,  liis 
zeal  and  soundness  m  the  faith  and  purity  of  life.  His  Holiness 
was  inexorable.  Could  he  shew  favour  to  one  that  threatened 
him  with  a  General  Council,  that  spoke  of  his  brief  as  proceeding 
from  the  devil  ?  He  threatened  to  lay  the  city  under  an 
interdict,  and  otherwise  injure  its  interests  unless  they  entirely 
prohibited  his  preaching,  and  sent  him  to  Rome.  For  some 
time  Savonarola  had  foreseen  the  issue,  and  now  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  course  pursued  by  the  Pontiff,  he  says,  *'  I  can 
thus  no  longer  hope  in  your  Holiness,  but  must  turn  to  Christ 
alone,  who  chooses  the  weak  of  this  world  to  confound  the 
strong  lions  among  the  perverse  generations.  He  will  assist 
me  to  prove  and  sustain,  m  the  face  of  the  world,  the  holiness 
of  the  work  for  whose  sake  I  so  greatly  suffer,  and  He  will 
inflict  a  just  punishment  on  those  who  persecute  me  and 
would  impede  its  progress.  As  for  myself,  I  seek  no  earthly 
glory,  but  long  eagerly  for  death.  May  your  Holiness  no 
longer  delay,  but  look  to  your  salvation."  On  the  17th  March 
the  magistrates  issued  the  desired  edict,  forbidding  the  friar  to 
preach,  and  on  the  following  day  he  entered  the  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral  for  the  last  time.  It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  occasioa 
For  eight  years  he  had  laboured  for  the  good  of  Florence,  and 
this  was  his  recompense.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  spent  his 
strength  for  nought  and  in  vain.  The  hour  of  trial  was  come, 
and  bravely  and  alone  he  met  it. 

Events  now  hastened  rapidly  to  an  issua  Popular  feeling 
had  decidedly  turned  against  Savonarola,  and  the  failure  of 
the  ordeal  of  fire  a  few  weeks  later  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
his  influence.  It  originated  not,  as  has  been  said,  with  the 
followers  of  the  friar,  but  with  a  Franciscan  who,  in  his  zeal 
against  Savonarola,  declared  himself  ready  to  pass  through  the 
fire  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  he  made,  pro- 
vided one  of  the  opposite  party  would  submit  to  the  same 
trial.    The  Prior  of  St  Mark's  had  led  the  people  to  expect 
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some  miraculous  attestation  of  bis  claims,  but  now  be  besitated 
and  declined  tbis  test.  One  of  bis  most  devoted  followers 
could  not  be  deterred  from  accepting  tbe  cballenge,  and  be 
was  entbusiastically  joined  by  most  of  bis  brotber  monks. 
Savonarola  bad  to  submit,  foolisbly  imagining  tbat  sucb  resolute 
determination  must  be  from  Qod.  So  it  was  arranged  tbat 
Domenico  sbould  take  tbe  place  of  bis  master,  and  Bondinelli, 
anotber  Franciscan,  tbat  of  tbe  original  cballenger.  On  tbe 
7tb  April,  a  vast  crowd  assembled  to  witness  tbe  spectacle, 
swayed  by  varying  emotions,  but  all  wrougbt  up  to  a  bigb  pitcb 
of  excitement.  Tbe  Franciscan  and  bis  friends  were  in  close 
conference  witb  tbe  magistrates.  He  sbrank  from  tbe  actual 
trial ;  possibly  it  never  was  intended  tbat  be  sbould  be  called 
to  submit  to  it  One  objection  after  anotber  was  started. 
Perbaps  Savonarola  bad  charmed  bis  follower's  dress ;  it  was 
laid  aside  for  one  belonging  to  tbe  opposite  partv.  Domenico 
must  not  enter  tbe  fire  witb  tbe  cross  in  bis  baud,  and  he  gave 
it  up ;  nor  witb  tbe  sacred  host,  but  tbis  be  will  not  part  witb. 
There  was  discussion  in  tbe  council;  there  was  scholastic 
wrangling  among  tbe  monks.  Tbe  people  gave  signs  of  im- 
patience, which  was  not  lessened  by  a  sudden,  drenching 
shower  of  rain.  After  some  hours'  delay,  the  magistrates 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  ordeal  altogether.  So  far,  the 
purpose  of  Savonarola's  enemies  was  attained;  tbe  people 
dispersed  in  the  worst  possible  humour.  Why  did  not  the 
friar,  who  bad  ever  been  talking  of  a  miracle,  enter  the  fire 
alone,  and  thus  confound  his  detractors  ?  The  whole  blame 
was  laid  on  him,  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  tbat  be  reached  the 
convent  in  safety.  His  enemies  were  elated ;  they  taunted 
bim  as  a  discovered  impostor,  a  false  prophet ;  and  letters 
from  Rome  praised  those  who  bad  thus  exposed  him. 

The  following  day  being  Palm  Sunday,  the  prior  delivered 
a  discourse  at  St  Mark's,  and  in  deep  sadness  took  farewell  of 
the  people.  Ere  the  vesper  services  were  ended,  a  furious  mob 
reached  the  convent,  the  gates  of  which,  and  of  the  church, 
were  instantly  barred  ;  then  began  the  assault  Anticipating 
this,  some  of  the  friar's  friends  had,  unknown  to  him,  provided 
a  small  supply  of  arms,  and  now  remained  to  defend  the  place. 
Some  of  the  monks  also  took  up  arms,  and  ran  through  the 
cloisters  shouting  their  old  cry,  Viva  ChHato,  Savonarola, 
anxious  to  prevent  bloodshed,  offered  to  surrender,  but  his 
friends  would  not  hear  of  it  The  signory  sent  their  guard  to 
assist  in  the  assault,  commanded  all  within  the  convent  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  pronounced  all  those  to  be  rebels  who 
did  not  withdraw  within  an  hour.  The  clang  of  arms  and  tbe 
sound  of  musketry  rang  through  the  building,  the  cloisters 
resounded  with  tbe  cries  of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans  of 
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the  wounded  and  dying.  Fire  was  set  to  the  door,  and  borst 
into  the  church,  and  ere  long  the  assailants  were  masters  of 
the  place.  Savonarola  took  the  host  in  his  hand,  and,  ordering 
all  to  follow  him,  passed  into  the  Greek  library,  where  he  gave 
his  final  testimony :  ''  My  sons,  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  stand- 
ing before  the  sacred  host,  and  with  ray  enemies  already  in  the 
convent,  I  now  confirm  my  doctrine.  What  I  have  said  came 
to  me  from  God^  and  He  is  my  witness  in  heaven  that  what  I 
say  i&  trua  I  little  thought  that  the  whole  city  would  so  soon 
have  turned  against  me,  but  God's  will  be  done."  Having 
received  a  promise  of  protection  to  his  person,  he  surrendered 
himself.  Accompanied  by  Domenico,  whom,  along  with  an- 
other friar  who  was  shortly  after  found,  the  signory  had 
demanded,  he  passed  without  the  convent  gates.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  fiirious  joy  of  the  mob  when  they  saw  him. 
Holding  up  their  lanterns  they  cried  in  mockery,  "  This  is  the 
true  light.'  They  struck  him  on  the  face  with  their  flambeaux, 
they  beat  him,  they  twisted  his  fingers,  and  insultingly  asked, 
**  Prophesy  who  it  was  that  beat  you."  Only  by  crossing  their 
arms  and  shields  over  him  could  the  guard  prevent  the  mob 
from  tearing  him  in  pieces.  How  terrible  the  change  that  a 
few  months  had  wrought.  In  the  gloom  and  silence  of  his 
prison  cell,  Savonarola  had  time  to  recal  the  strange  events  of 
the  day,  and  prepare  for  those  severe  trials  which  he  had  so 
long  anticipated,  and  which  were  now  so  close  at  hand. 

Instant  preparations  were  made  for  his  trial  The  Pope 
wished  him  sent  to  Rome,  but  this  the  magistracy  would  not 
agree  to.  They  appointed  a  special  commission  which  included 
many  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  A  fair  trial  could  not  be  ex- 
pected,  but  as  he  was  no  longer  a  popular  favourite,  they  might 
do  what  they  pleased  with  perfect  safety.  His  examination 
by  this  commission  lasted  from  the  1 1th  till  the  22d  of  April 
During  this  period  he  was  repeatedly  subjected  to  excrudating 
tortures,  which  had  a  terrible  effect  on  a  frame  naturally  deli- 
cate and  sensitive,  and  rendered  more  so  by  his  monastic  rigour 
and  abundant  labours.  When  examined  as  to  his  doctrine, 
he  stood  firm,  maintaining  what  he  had  preached  to  be  in 
entire  harmony  with  catholic  faith.  On  the  subject  of  politics 
he  was  equally  steadfast  He  denied  having  obtained  State 
secrets  through  the  confessional.  His  sole  aim  had  been  to 
aid  in  the  formation  and  defence  of  a  free  government  Only 
when  questioned  as  to  his  prophetic  claims  did  he  waver.  On 
this  point  he  was  something  of  a  monomaniaa  Start  it, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  before  his  judges,  and  he  seems  no 
more  amenable  to  sound  reasoning.  He  boldly  affirms  his 
claim,  and  under  torture  denies  it  Set  free,  he  reasserts  it» 
and  labours,  by  allegories  and  illustrations,  to  vindicate  it,  but 
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only  succeeds  in  losing  himself  and  bewildering  his  hearers. 
Notwithstanding,  his  adversaries  failed  to  obtain  what  they 
desired,  and  actually  falsified  the  record  of  his  examination, 
that  it  might  seem  to  tell  against  their  victim. 

While  in  prison,  Savonarola  occupied  himself  in  writing  a 
commentary  on  the  thirty-first  and  fifty-first  Psalms,  which 
formerly  he  had  passed  over,  reserving  them  in  all  their  fulness 
of  consolation  for  this  trying  hour.  In  this,  his  latest  com- 
position, his  humility  and  entire  self-renunciation,  his  simple 
and  joyful  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  are  more 
manifest  than  ever.  Luther  republished  the  treatise,  though 
not  approving  of  it  entirely,  as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Savonarola  had  need  of  all 
the  strength  which  meditation  on  these  high  themes  could 
afford.  His  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  By  and  bye  papal 
commissioners  arrived.  They  were  bent  on  his  destruction, 
and  boasted  that  they  would  make  a  famous  blaze.  Examina- 
tions by  torture  followed  with  much  the  same  result  as  before. 
It  came  to  this,  that  his  ecclesiastical  judges,  without  giving 
definite  statements,  condemned  him  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic, 
a  disturber  of  thepeace,  an  enemy  of  the  true  church,  one  not 
worthy  to  live.  His  two  friends  were  condemned  along  with 
him.  An  effort  was  made  to  save  one  of  them ;  but  on  its 
being  represented  that  he  would  preserve  his  master  s  doctrine, 
one  of  the  commissioners  said,  "  A  vile  friar  more  or  less,  what 
does  it  signify  ?  let  him  die.^  Savonarola  listened  to  his  sen- 
tence with  perfect  composure ;  it  did  not  find  him  unprepared. 

On  the  23d  May  1498  a  scaffold  was  erected  over  a  pile  of 
combustibles  in  the  great  square,  where  the  bonfire  of  vanities 
had  been  consumed,  and  the  ordeal  was  to  have  taken  place. 
A  vast  crowd  gathered  round  it,  and  a  solemn  stillness  reigned. 
He  who  was  so  recently  the  idol  of  the  people,  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed  to  gratify  the  hatred  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  enemies 
of  popular  government.  The  first  step  was  the  degradation  of 
the  friars.  This  was  done  by  the  Bishop  of  Visano.  Greatly 
agitated  he  took  Savonarola  by  the  arm  and  said,  "  I  separate 
thee  from  the  church  militant  and  triumphant^  "Militant,  not 
triumphant,  yours  is  not,"  calmly  interposed  the  other.  They 
were  then  handed  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  condemned 
to  be  hanged  and  their  bodies  afterwards  burnt  They  were 
taken  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  the  rude  mob  insulting  them 
in  most  offensive  language.  One  person,  moved  with  compas- 
sion, whispered  words  of  comfort ;  Savonarola  answered,  "  In 
the  last  hour  God  alone  can  brin^  comfort  to  mortal  man." 
A  firiend  asked,  "  In  what  state  of  mind  do  you  endure  this 
martyrdom  V*  He  replied,  "  The  Lord  has  suffered  as  much 
for  me."    These  were  his  last  words.     His  two  companions 
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suffered  first  Savonarola  calmly  surveyed  the  vast  crowd; 
the  stillness  was  awful.  One  voice  alone  was  raised,  "Prophet, 
now  is  the  time  for  a  miracle/'  The  executioner  did  his  work, 
and  the  spirit  of  this  singular  man  passed  away.  The  pile  was 
lighted ;  for  a  moment  the  wind  swayed  the  flames  away  from 
the  bodies,  and  a  faint  ciy  arose,  "A  miracle!"  The  ropes 
that  bound  the  prior  s  hands  were  burned,  and  the  heat  caused 
them  to  move  slightly  ;  to  his  devoted  followers  it  seemed  as 
if  he  were  about  to  raise  his  hands  and  bless  them.  Varied 
were  the  feelings  that  animated  the  assemblage  in  that  solemn 
hour.  Deep  was  the  grief  of  many,  and  eager  were  their 
efforts  to  obtain  some  relic  of  their  revered  teacher.  Ladies, 
disguised  as  servants,  mingled  for  this  purpose  with  the  rude 
mob  around  the  scaffold.  But  even  this  could  not  be  per- 
mitted ;  might  not  his  very  ashes  have  a  charm  in  them  ? 
and  so  they  were  gathered  up  and  thrown  into  the  Amo.  But 
there  was  joy  among  the  friends  of  tyranny  and  patrons  of 
immorality,  for  now  the  great  hindrance  to  a  return  to  their 
old  ways  was  removed.  There  was  joy  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  for  a  dreaded  enemy  has  perished.  May  we  not  well 
hope,  that  there  was  joy  in  heaven  as  these  souls,  coming  out 
of  great  tribulation,  having  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  entered  the  mansions  of  bliss 
for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  human  rage  and  the  malice  of 
devils? 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  forty- six,  this  remarkable  man, 
worthy,  notwithstanding  the  notable  defects  in  his  character, 
of  being  held  in  honourable  remembrance.  We  are  bound  to 
judge  of  him  in  the  light  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  viewed  thus,  he  is  entitled 
to  no  mean  place.  His  natural  gifts  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
they  were  well  cultivated  after  the  manner  of  his  own  day. 
He  was  not  the  barbarian  that  some  would  represent  him  to 
have  been,  one  who  hated  learning,  and  could  find  no  pleasure 
in  the  arts.  Abused  learning  he  did  condemn, — the  substitu- 
tion of  philosophy  for  the  Bible,  of  the  fine  arts  for  Christian 
culture.  Learning  and  arts  divorced  from  religion  he  did  not 
encourage  ;  when  made  the  ministers  of  licentiousness,  he  fear- 
lessly denounced  them, — and  hence  his  sanction  of  the  bonfire 
of  vanities.  But  when  pursued  in  a  Christian  spirit,  in  a  right 
relation  to  revealed  truth,  he  did  not  frown  upon  but  foster 
them.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  though  his 
later  years  were  too  much  engrossed  with  sterner  work  to 
admit  of  much  attention  being  given  to  these.  It  was  through 
his  influence  too  that  the  splendid  Medicean  Library  was  pre- 
served from  being  utterly  lost. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  singularly  pure  life  has  never  been 
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called  in  questioiL  From  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  im- 
purities which  stained  the  great  body  of  the  Komish  priest- 
nood,  he  kept  himself  free.  The  great  characteristic  of  his 
preaching  was  his  utter  detestation  of  sin, — his  soul  shrunk 
from  it, — he  imsparingly  denoimced  it  wheresoever  it  was  found. 
His  great  aim  was  the  revival  of  morality  ;  he  devoted  all  his 
energy  to  resist  and  drive  back  the  strong  torrent  of  evil  which 
was  desolating  the  world.  As  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  he 
stood  without  rival  in  his  day.  The  century  produced  better 
theologians,  men  such  as  Wesel  and  Wessel,  who  understood 
and  taught  more  fiilly  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ  But  none  since  the  days  of  Huss  exposed  with  such 
unsparing  severity  the  enormous  iniquities  of  the  times,  and 
the  fearful  corruptions  of  the  church.  He  felt  that  this  was 
his  vocation  ;  and  from  its  prosecution  no  danger  could  deter 
him,  no  opposition  turn  him  aside.  The  morality  which  he 
practised,  and  the  reform  after  which  he  aimed,  were  doubtless 
in  some  measure  tinged  with  asceticism.  In  all  the  work  to 
which  he  so  vigoroudy  set  himself  he  never  wholly  threw  oflF 
the  spirit  of  the  cloister ;  it  hung  aroimd  him  as  certainly  as 
the  monkish  dress  he  wore. 

We  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  directness  and  single- 
ness of  his  aim.  He  was  no  schemer  for  personal  aggrancUse- 
ment.  Had  he  sought  honour  and  worldly  ease,  he  might 
have  been  a  prince  of  the  church.  In  the  church,  as  it  then 
existed,  he  would  occupy  no  other  position  than  that  of  a 
preacher.  He  was  ambitious,  in  one  sense,  but  it  was  an 
ambition  that  sprang  from  the  very  singleness  and  intensity  of 
his  life-aim.  He  coveted  the  honour  of  inaugurating  a  moral 
reform ;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  plead  the  cause  of  Qod 
and  truth  and  righteousness  before  the  congregated  authorities 
of  Christendom,  and  to  head  the  crusade  against  the  abomina- 
tions of  Rome.  The  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  roll  back  the 
dark  flood  of  iniquity,  to  raise  the  people  from  their  debase- 
ment, ignorance,  and  immorality,  to  cast  down  from  their  lofty 
station  the  proud  and  shameless  rulers  of  the  church,  to  bring 
men  back  to  the  practice  of  a  holy  life,  to  obtain  pastors  and 
doctors  who  would  cease  to  be  the  retailers  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy, who  would  feed  men  with  the  word  of  God,  and  live  more 
as  worthy  ensamples  to  the  flock, — in  one  word,  to  secure  an 
internal  moral  reform,  accomplished  by  the  church  itself.  In 
his  writings  and  preaching,  in  his  advocacy  of  civil  liberty,  this 
was  still  his  ultimate  aim.  Yet  with  all  his  hatred  of  abound- 
ing evils,  his  love  of  righteousness,  and  desire  of  reform,  he 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  root  of  the  evils  that  oppressed  the 
church.  He  looked  at  it  too  exclusively  as  a  question  of  disci- 
pline and  morals,  and  overlooked  the  connection  of  these  with 
VOL.  XIX.— NO.  Lxxrv.  a 
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ChiistiaD  doctrine.  He  sought  to  infiise  new  life  into  the 
church,  and  yet  left  untouched  many  of  those  principles  and 
practices  which  had  crushed  out  its  life.  Still  it  was  no 
mean,  selfish,  unworthy  object  which  he  strove  to  attain  even 
at  the  cost  of  life. 

We  are  not  careful  to  deny  that  he  may  justly  be  spoken  of 
as  a  religious  enthusiast.  Naturally  of  a  highly  excitable 
temperament,  his  ascetic  life,  his  protracted  devotions  and 
meditations,  gave  impulse  to  his  fancy,  and  too  often  ^id  too 
largely  it  dominated  over  his  judgment.  He  lived  under  a 
vivid  sense  of  nearness  to  God— communion  with  the  Unseen 
was  to  him  a  solemn  reality.  But  he  was  an  enthusiast  when 
he  imagined  that  God  spoke  to  him  by  dreams,  and  visions, 
and  celestial  voices,  pointing  out  the  path  of  duty,  or  approv- 
ing of  the  course  which  he  pursued,  when  he  claimed  that  his 
words  and  his  works  were,  in  a  special  sense,  those  of  God ;  and 
when,  in  the  assertion  of  prophetic  gifts,  he  virtually  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  old  Hebrew  seers.  The  manner 
in  which  he  introduced  the  name  of  the  Saviour  as  the  peculiar 
King  of  Florence,  and  his  oflFer  to  go  to  him  as  special  ambas- 
sador, can  hardly  be  otherwise  characterised  than  as  profane. 
He  cherished  the  expectation  of  some  supernatural  interposi- 
tion for  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  and  claims  ;  he  taught 
the  people  to  look  for  it,  and  the  hope  of  it  encouraged  him  to 
sanction,  though  unwillingly  at  first,  the  ordeal  of  fire.  And 
this  religious  enthusiasm  "was  associated  in  him,  as  with  oUiers 
of  the  class,  with  a  degree  of  vanity  and  boastfulness  which 
never  shewed  itself  in  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  He 
gloried  in  his  assumed  position  and  claims,  he  longed  for  the 
opportunity  of  bidding  defiance  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  these 
were  challenged,  and  seemed  ardently  to  covet  martyrdom. 
And  yet  withal,  he  was  a  brave  and  noble  man,  who  quailed 
not  before  the  terrible  issue  which  he  clearly  anticipated. 

Of  his  doctrinal  position  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
During  his  whole  life,  Savonarola  maintained  that  his  doctrine 
was  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  church,  and  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  departing  from  her  communion.  He  de- 
clared that  many  eminent  doctors  had  taught  even  more 
strongly  the  same  truths  which  he  preached,  and  without  any 
censure.  In  confirmation  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  no  distinct 
charge  was  brought  against  him  during  his  life, — the  papal 
excommunication  spake  only  in  general  terms  of  his  being 
suspected  of  heresy.  For  a  little  while  only  were  his  worl^ 
placed  on  the  Index, — with  the  exception  of  his  book  on  Pro- 
phesying, and  a  few  sermons,  their  publication  was  sanctioned. 
This  is  not  at  variance  with  another  fact,  that  many  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  which  he  gave  utterance^  are  very  gim^l^"'  to 
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those  afterwards  set  forth  with  such  power  by  Luther.  That 
he  held  the  doctrine  of  salvation  wholly  by  grace, — that  he  often 
spoke  slightingly  of  ceremonies,  and  declared  that  their  in- 
crease was  the  sign  of  a  decaying  church,  that  good  works 
have  no  merit  whatever,  and  are  performed  through  grace 
alone,  and  that  he  maintained  the  supreme  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  right  of  private  judgment, — shew  how  far  his 
opinions  were  in  sjrmpathy  with  those  of  Protestants.  That  he 
held  such  opinions  in  some  measure  inconsistently,  that  he 
did  not  recognise  their  opposition  to  the  whole  genius  of  the 
papal  system,  nor  carry  them  out  to  their  proper  application, 
is  true.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  church  were  opposed  to  such  doctrines,  yet 
they  had  not  then  received  anything  like  formal  condemnation ; 
and  Savonarola  declared  himself  ready  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  church,  even  though  he  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope  to  be  the  infallible  repositary  of  that  authority. 
Long  after  his  day,  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  grace  were 
held  firmly  by  men,  such  as  Cardinal  Pole,  who  were  high  in 
office  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Why,  then,  did  the  Pope  so  intensely  dislike  the  great 
Dominican  preacher,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  brought 
him  to  the  scaflfold  ?  The  answer  may  be  given  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. We  would  not  exclude,  in  the  first  place,  Savonarola's 
ardent  love  of  civil  liberty.  He  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici  and  of  tyranny.  Such  devotion  to 
liberty  Rome  does  not  love.  Then  there  was  his  scathing  ex- 
posure of  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  Savonarola  specifies  this  as  a  main  reason  why  the 
Pope  disliked  him.  The  contrast  which  he  was  wont  to  draw 
between  the  priests  and  prelates  of  his  own  day,  and  those  of 
early  times,  was  too  trenchant  and  true  to  be  palatable. 
Again,  his  mode  of  speech  towards  the  Pope  personally,  must 
have  been  very  distasteful  In  the  friar  s  view,  he  was  no  true 
Pope,  only  a  broken  rod  of  iron,  a  man,  a  sinner  stained  with 
gross  immoralities.  Further,  his  opinions  regarding  papal 
authority  must  have  been  very  oflFensive.  He  held  it  up  to 
contempt — set  limits  to  it — placed  it  in  subordination  to  a 
council  This  view  has  been  largely  maintained  within  the 
Romish  Church,  but  the  popes  do  not  favour  it,  as  witness  the 
present  so-called  (Ecumenical  Council  Then  Savonarola 
openly  defied  his  authority  ;  he  trampled  under  foot  the  papal 
excommunication,  characterising  it  in  no  gentle  terms.  This 
open  disobedience  was  an  offence  which  Rome  never  fails  to 
avenge  when  she  has  the  power.  And  not  least  displeasing 
most  have  been  the  general  tone  and  tendency  of  his  teaching. 
It  savoured  too  strongly  of  a  manly,  independent  spirit,  which 
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should  it  become  general,  would  overturn  the  papacy  to  its 
foundations.     He  boldly  maintained  the  rights  of  individual 
reason  and  conscience.    He  asserted  his  right  and  duty  to 
bring  the  commands  of  his  superiors  to  the  test  of  Scripture, 
for  that  was  his  ultimate  standard.     His  principal  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  entire  absence  of  appeal  to  human  authority. 
He  put  conscience  above  the  commanos  of  the  Pope,  subjecting 
it  to  Gtod's  Word  alone.    The  ground  which  he  assumed  in  hS 
opposition  to  the  Pope,  would  equally  have  served  him  against 
the  claims  of  a  council,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  so  em- 
ployed had  it  decreed  contrary  to  his  convictions  of  truth  and 
right.     Surely  in  all  this,  done  and  spoken  openly,  enforced 
with  all  his  impassioned  earnestness  and  power,  there  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  condemnation.     He  was  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  Boma     EEis  bold  and  fervid  utterances  were  hewnd, 
not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  Europe,  and  tended  to  increase 
the  discontent,  and  intensify  the  disgust  which  already  widely 
prevailed  on  account  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  der^. 
Savonarola  was  a  warning  prophet  in  the  ears  of  Boma     His 
sin  was  not  that  he  pretended  to  have  received  revelations 
fh)m  God, — ^for  Rome  was  not  averse  to  having  a  few  prophets 
or  prophetesses,  if  only  they  will  speak  according  to  her  mind, 
— but  that  his  prophetic  utterances  were  so  uniformly  con- 
demnatory of  her.     His  labours  and  writing  were  a  prophecy 
of  hope  to  the  world  and  the  church.    His  failure  served  to 
shew  that  not  from  within  could  the  foulness  of  Rome  be 
cleansed, — that  if  religion  is  to  spread  and  triumph,  as  he 
believed  it  would,  it  must  be  by  those  who  love  it  coming  out 
of  the  mystical  Babylon.     It  was  another  step  preparatory  to 
a  reformation,  greater  and  better  by  far  than  the  great  Do- 
minican ever  contemplated,  a  reformation  in  which  Italy, — the 
leader  in  the  great  revival  of  lettejs,  the  pioneer  of  modem 
civilisation,  whose  poetic  sons  had  most  loudly  denounced  the 
crimson  sins  of  Bome, — should  not  occupy  the  first  placa 
From  the  northern  land  a  voice  would,  in  due  time,  be  heard, 
equally  solenm,  and  vastly  more  powerful  and  distinct, — a 
voice  that  would  shake  the  throne  of  the  Vatican,  and  arouse 
the  slumbering  nations,  and  which  would  give  permanent  shape 
to  the  nascent  discontent  by  an  open  revolt  from  Boma    Tne 
renovation  sought  by  Savonarola  was  an  abortion, — that  in 
which  Luther  was  honoured  to  occupy  so  distinguished  a  place, 
based  on  clearer,  firmer,  broader  ground,  became  a  glorious 
fact.    The  former  thought  to  have  civil  liberty  and  pure  reli- 
gion under  the  wing  of  Bome,  the  latter,  by  God's  blessings 
emancipated  religion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  lasting  free- 
dom, by  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  papacy.     Yet,  imperfect 
as  were  Savonarola's  conceptions  and  aims,  to  these  he  was  a 
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martyr.  In  his  life  and  in  his  death  he  was  a  witness  against 
the  wickedness  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  antichrist;  a 
witness  for  truth,  righteousness,  and  spiritual  religion,  for 
political  liberty,  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 

M.  H. 


Art.  VT. — The  Church  and  the  Age. 

The  Church  and  ihe  Age :  Essays  an  (he  Principles  and  Present  PosiUon  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  Archibald  Weir,  D.G.L.,  Vicar  of 
Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  and  William  Dalrtmpls  Maclagax,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Newington,  Sorrey.    John  Murray,  London.    1870. 

ONE  of  the  questions  that  seems  to  be  practically  coming  up 
from  many  different  quarters  in  the  present  day,  requiring 
a  clear  understanding  and  sound  decision,  is  that  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  principles  by  which  it 
ought  to  be  governed.  Almost  every  section  of  Christendom 
is  at  present  led  or  forced  to  reconsider  the  position  that  it 
occupies,  and  the  grounds  on  which  that  position  may  be 
justified.  The  Church  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand  has  to  deal 
with  such  questions  in  her  so-called  (Ecumenical  Coimcil ;  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
fairly  face  them  in  order  worthily  to  dispose  of  the  proposal 
for  union  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  while  the  Church  of 
England,  which  occupies  a  dubious,  if  not  a  middle  position,  is 
distracted  by  wider  and  more  radical  differences  than  either  of 
them.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
when  its  various  parts  have  been  able  to  go  on  quietly,  holding 
their  once  fixed  relations  one  to  another  as  definitely  settlec^ 
and  following  each  its  own  traditional  course  of  action,  without 
direct  or  fresh  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  their  position  or 
policy.  In  such  circumstances,  there  is  ever  a  danger  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies  drifting  gradually  and  imperceptibly  away 
from  their  original  anchorage,  and  coming  to  hold  positions 
which  must  be  justified,  if  justifiable  at  aJ&,  by  very  different 
principles  from  those  maintained  at  first.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  circumstances  occasionally  arise  which  compel  all  thinking 
men  to  look  beneath  the  mere  outside  form  and  appearance  of 
things,  which  are  often  so  deceptive,  and  to  penetrate  to  the 
real  truth  that  lies  beneatL  This  seems  to  be  specially  need- 
ful in  the  present  times ;  and  any  thinkers  who  give  a  dear 
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view  of  the  ultimate  questions  that  underlie  those  on  the 
surface,  may  do  us  a  signal  service,  even  by  the  statement  of 
views  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own.  This  merit  the  volume 
of  essays  before  us  possesses  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  because  it  brings 
out,  in  a  clear  and  decided  way,  the  radical  principles  of  a 
certain  powerful  section  of  the  Church,  that  we  think  it  may 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  direct  attention  to  it  We  do  not 
mean  to  attempt  any  literary  criticism,  such  as  the  work  would 
deserve,  nor  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  various  character- 
istics and  excellences  of  its  several  parts.  Suffice  it  to  assure 
them,  that  they  will  find  the  various  important  and  interesting 
topics  taken  up  in  the  several  essays,  discussed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  authors'  names,  with  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  excellence,  but  on  the  whole  with  much 
learning  and  ability.  We  propose  simply  to  consider  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  section  of  the  Church  to  which  the  writers 
belong,  that  are  brought  out  with  some  distinctness  in  this 
volume.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  do  so,  to  discuss  the 
question,  so  much  vexed  of  late,  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
several  contributors  to  such  a  volume  for  each  other's  views. 
We  shall  not  ascribe  the  opinions  advanced  in  any  of  these 
essays  to  any  other  than  its  own  author,  or  suppose  that  all 
the  writers  ought  to  be  held  as  concurring  in  everything  con- 
tained in  the  book.  Indeed,  there  are  some  points  on  which 
they  decidedly  express  diflferent  opinions.  But  we  cannot 
read  their  joint  production  attentively,  without  perceiving  that 
there  is  a  certain  consistency  in  it,  and  that  certain  funda- 
mental principles,  which  they  all  hold  in  common,  are  main- 
tained throughout  with  more  or  less  clearness  and  strength. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  a  much  greater  amount 
of  harmony  spontaneously  appearing  among  those  who  hold 
definite  and  positive  views,  than  among  the  followers  of  a 
system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  of  vague  latitudinarianism 
or  mere  negation. 

The  writers  of  these  essays  belong  to  the  school  of  opinion 
that  is  generally  known  as  the  High  Church  party,  and  their 
essays  indicate,  with  considerable  distinctness,  the  principles 
that  are  held  by  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  section  of  the  English  Church.  The  Introduction  of  the 
volume,  by  Dean  Hook,  treats  of  Anglican  Principles,  and  in  it 
he  explains  ''  that  the  bond  of  union  among  the  writers  is  a 
determination  to  abide  by  those  principles  which  have  distin- 
guished the  English  from  all  other  Reformers,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  since  which 
time  the  Church  of  England  has  remained  stationary"  (p.  10). 
He  then  proceeds  to  remind  us  that  the  English  ReformatioQ 
was  not  one  revolutionary  act,  but  a  series  of  events,  covering 
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the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half;  and  he  assumes  that, 
during  all  that  period,  the  Church  of  England  was  providen- 
tially guided  in  accordance  with  the  same  principles.  Now,  it 
seems  to  us,  that  at  different  times  between  the  breach  with 
Rome  and  the  Revolution,  the  English  Church  has  acted  in 
very  varying  ways,  and  that  the  changes  in  its  doctrine  and 
ritual  towards  the  latter  part  of  that  time  have  been  very 
much  for  the  worse.  But  into  that  question  we  do  not  mean 
at  present  to  enter.  Let  us  see  what  are,  in  Dean  Hook's 
estimation,  Anglican  principles.  The  first  relates  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  :  "  a  belief  that  the  post-Reformation  is 
only  a  development  of  the  pre-Reformation  church,  was  the 
distinguishing  point  between  the  English  and  the  foreign 
Reformers"  (p.  12).  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin  are  not, 
according  to  him,  in  strictneas  of  speech,  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Reformers  ;  they  were  the  founders  of  sects,  and  what  they 
effected  was  not  reformation  but  revolution.  Now,  undoubtedly, 
these  great  men  did  something  more  decisive  in  the  way  of 
separating  from  the  Romish  Church  than  Dean  Hook  supposes 
the  English  Reformers  to  have  done.  They  protested  against, 
and  attempted  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion Church  ;  but,  finding  that  the  rulers  of  that  church  not 
only  refused  the  reforms  they  craved,  but  met  their  protests 
by  anathemas  and  persecution,  they  considered  it  necessary 
to  make  a  secession  from  a  body  that  was  incurably  corrupt, 
on  account  of  its  heresy  in  doctrine,  idolatry  in  worship,  and 
tyranny  in  goveniment,  and  to  form  purer  independent  com- 
munions. But  these  reformed  communions  were  not  on  that 
account  mere  sects,  i.e.,  associations  arbitrarily  formed  by 
men's  will ;  for  certainly,  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  their 
formers,  they  were  founded  on  the  authority  of  Clirist  speaking 
through  his  Word,  and,  therefore,  are  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  churches,  and  branches  of  the  true  Church  catholic,  as  any 
others;  at  least  if  we  take  the  definition  of  the  church  given 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  **  a  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and.  the  sacra- 
ments be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 
If  some  of  the  foreign  Reformers  went  further  than  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  way  of  removing  from  religion  the  accre- 
tions that  had  grown  up  around  it  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
reducing  its  forms  and  organisation  to  a  more  bare  simplicity, 
it  was  not  merely  because  they  personally  preferred  such 
austerity  that  they  did  so,  but  because,  taking  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church  for  their  model,  thev  considered  that  such  was 
its^form  and  constitution.  In  so  doing,  Anglicans  may  think 
they  went  too  far^  and  made  too  radical  and  sweeping  changes ; 
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but  it  is  unwarrantable  to  speak  of  this  as  anything  more  thim 
an  error,  if  error  it  be,  in  the  application  of  a  principle,  on 
which  all  the  Reformers  alike  acted.  If  Dean  Hook  means  to 
assert  that  the  Anglican  Church  rests  upon  any  prindple 
essentially  different  from  this,  he  removes  it  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Protestant  churches  altogether,  for  he  thus  virtually 
repudiates  the  principle  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone, 
is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

Indeed,  this  is  done  more  than  virtually  when  there  is  laid 
down  as  another  great  Anglican  principle,  "  deference  to  old 
catholic  doctors  "  ^.  21  foil.).  To  shew  that  this  is  a  principle 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Dean  Hook  quotes  a  number  of 
statutes  and  official  declarations,  in  which  the  Reformed 
Church  is  spoken  of  as  catholic,  and  the  early  fathers  and 
coimcils  are  appealed  to  as  well  as  the  Bibla  As  fiEU*  as 
these  official  statements  are  concerned,  they  may  quite  fairly 
be  understood  simply  as  asserting,  as  a  chatter  of  fact,  ths^ 
the  Protestant  doctrine  was  in  accordance  with  the  old  catholic 
doctors  as  well  as  with  Scripture ;  and  this,  as  Dean  Ooode 
has  shewn  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Rule  of  Faith,  is  all 
that  is  proved  by  a  great  number  of  the  passages  confidently 
alleged  by  tractarians  as  evidence  of  their  theory  of  tradition. 
But  undoubtedly  the  extracts  given  with  approbation  from 
Bishop  Cheney  (p.  23)  do  go  much  further  than  that,  and  set 
up  catholic  and  universal  consent  as  the  rule  for  the  under- 
standing of  Scripture.  Dr  Hook  goes  on  elaborately  to  explain 
that  the  reason  why  deference  is  to  be  shewn  to  the  early 
fathers,  is  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  witnesses  of  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  this  is  needful,  not  indeed 
to  supplement,  but  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  Scripture ;  that 
the  bishops  at  the  first  four  general  councils  met,  not  to  argue 
or  discuss,  but  simply  to  beiar  witness  to  the  £uth  of  their 
respective  churches ;  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  tradition  existed 
in  the  ancient  church,  deference  to  which  made  the  distinction 
between  catholics  and  heretics.  We  cannot  here  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  passages  in  the  fathers  to  which  he  refers, 
but  whatever  may  be  their  true  meaning  and  bearing  on  the 
question,  it  is  manifest  that  Dean  Hook  regards  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  not  merely  as  an  important  subsidiary  aid  in 
ascertaining  the  historical  import  of  Scripture,  but  as  an 
authoritative  nile  for  its  interpretation.  This  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  way  he  speaks  here,  but  from  a  very  offensive 
note  on  a  previous  page  (p.  12),  in  which  he  says,  "A  Catholic 
in  the  primitive  Church  was  one  who  accepted  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  the  tradition  of  the  Church  Universal  He 
was  opposed  to  the  Heretic,  who,  as  the  word  aS^ffi^  imparts, 
instead  of  deferring  to  the  Church,  exercised  in  regajrd  to  any 
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dogma  or  practice  his  private  judgment  The  right  of  Private 
Judgment  is  a  tenet  of  Protestants  firom  Luther  to  Socinus,  and 
for  a  Protestant  to  call  any  one  whose  private  judgment  differs 
from  his  own  a  heretic,  is  sinful,  because  it  can  only  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  pain.  In  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic 
the  word  has  a  definite  meaning."  As  if  the  word  had  not 
acquired,  in  modem  theological  language,  the  distinct  and 
dennite  meaning  of  one  who  holds  an  error  on  a  fimdamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity ;  and  might  not  be  used  in  that  sense 
by  those  who  allow  their  brethren  to  exercise  their  own  private 
judgment  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  Protestant  principle 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  does  not  imply  that  there  is 
no  objective  standard  to  decide  between  tnith  and  falsehood,  or 
that  whatever  a  man  believes,  that  is  true  for  him ;  it  simply 
means,  that  there  is  no  earthly  authority,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
that  can  decide  for  others,  so  as  to  bind  their  consciences  and 
relieve  them  of  their  own  individual  responsibility,  and  that 
each  man  may  and  ought  to  judge  for  himself,  as  answer- 
able to  (Jod  alone  for  his  opinions.  Protestants  hold  that 
Socinus  was  undoubtedly  as  much  justified,  and  as  much  to  be 
commended,  for  exercising  his  own  private  judgment  as  Luther 
was ;  but  that  does  not  hinder  them  from  asserting  and  proving 
that,  in  the  use  they  made  of  their  private  judgment,  the 
former  erred  fundamentally,  while  the  latter  was  in  all  essential 
points  a  teacher  and  defender  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  Word  of 
God,  and  not  the  private  judgment  of  men,  that  is  the  standard 
of  truth ;  and  that  Word  is  sulBficient  to  decide  controversies 
without  the  authoritative  explanation  of  catholic  tradition  or 
universal  consent.  It  is  melancholy  to  find  one  who  professes 
to  expound  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  repudia- 
ting and  reviling  the  principle  of  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religious  liberty  ; 
but  it  is  at  least  something  to  observe  that  Dean  Hook  has 
the  honesty  to  renounce  the  name  Protestant  entirely;  for 
indeed  his  views  as  to  the  Rule  of  Faith  symbolise  exactly 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  this  single  difference, 
that  he  restricts  the  authority  ascribed  to  the  church  to  that 
of  the  first  few  centuries  of  our  era,  while  the  Church  of  Rome 
more  consistently  extends  it  to  all  times,  and  therefore  to  the 
actually  existing  church  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  such  being  Dean  Hook's  view  of  the 
principles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  he  should  state,  as  a  sort  of 
corollary  from  them,  the  entire  disconnection  of  the  English 
from  the  Continental  Reformation.  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
this  was  not  at  first  openly  declared,  and  thinks  it  would  have 
been  well  if  it  had  been ;  but  we  should  think  that  most 
students  of  church  history  will  consider  it  a  simple  and  suffi- 
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cient  explanation  of  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  in  the 
first  generation,  at  least,  of  the  Reformers,  such  a  disconnection 
did  not  exist  There  were  indeed  diflferences  of  more  or  less 
moment  between  the  English  and  the  foreign  Reformers,  as 
there  were  also  between  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  between  him 
and  Zwingle ;  but  that  there  was  any  such  ilmdamental  diflfer- 
ence  in  principle  as  our  essayist  supposes,  is  hard  to  believe ; 
when  we  remember  the  constant  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence between  the  English  and  the  Swiss  reformers,  and  the 
fact  that  Cranmer  brought  Peter  Martjrr  and  Bucer  to  the 
divinity  chairs  in  the  two  universities ;  that  a  bishopric  was 
offered  to  John  Knox  ;  and  that  the  Confession  of  the  Churdi 
of  England  was  incorporated  in  the  Harmony,  the  publication 
of  which  was  zealously  promoted  by  the  English  prelates,  to 
illustrate  the  unity  in  feith  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  This 
state  of  things  was  no  doubt  changed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  under  that  queen,  who, 
as  Mr  Froude  has  shewn  in  his  history,  never  was  really  a 
Protestant  at  heart,  the  close  and  intimate  relations  between 
the  English  and  other  Reformed  Churches  to  a  large  extent 
ceased,  and  the  cause  of  Protestantism  suffered  not  a  little 
from  the  isolated  position  and  vacillating  policy  adopted  by 
England.  Then,  doubtless,  in  still  later  times.  Laud  and  his 
followers  at  the  Restoration,  did  much  to  make  the  Church  of 
England  something  like  what  the  Anglicans  of  the  present  day 
maintain  it  to  have  been  all  along.  Even  in  these  later  times, 
indeed,  the  highest  churchmen  did  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  their 
modem  successors;  for  the  whole  of  them,  including  Laud 
himself,  acknowledged  the  foreign  reformed  communions,  des- 
titute as  they  were  of  episcopal  government,  as  true  churches 
of  Christ  with  valid  ordinances,  while  Dean  Hook  and  his 
party  unchurch  them  altogether.  But  we  cannot  enter  into 
the  historical  question  as  to  the  principles  of  the  English 
Reformation.  To  do  so  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  subject  would 
require  far  more  space  and  far  deeper  research  than  we  can  at 
present  give  to  it.  For  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no 
good  and  trustworthy  history  of  the  English  Reformation  and 
Church ;  so  that  the  student  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
original  authorities,  or  to  works  of  general  history,  that  only 
treat  of  it  incidentally.  Surely  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  theme  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  task  would  be  most  inviting 
for  its  own  sake,  to  do  for  the  English  reformers  and  their 
work,  either  in  the  shape  of  history  or  biography,  what  M*Crie 
has  done  for  Scotland  by  his  lives  of  Knox  and  Melville.  Li- 
deed,  the  bold  and  strong  assertions  of  l^e  modem  Anglicans 
impose  it  as  an  urgent  necessity  on  those  who  hold  their  con- 
fident assertions  to  be  groundless  and  false,  to  vindicate  their 
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church  from  such  calumnies,  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  neither  leisure,  inclination,  nor  coll  to 
investigate  for  themselves  the  ancient  documents.  Though 
not  of  its  communion,  and  not  approving  of  all  its  institutions, 
we  admire  the  Church  of  England  for  its  valuable  services  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  sound  learning,  and  we  sympathise  with 
it^  evangelical  members,  and  would  rejoice  in  a  worthy  historical 
vindication  of  its  position  as  a  reformed  church,  and  of  its  noble 
reformers  and  martyrs.  Is  there  none  of  her  own  sons  who 
has  the  ability  and  the  will  to  render  her  such  a  service  1  For 
really  the  Anglican  principles  maintained  by  Dean  Hook  are 
in  substance  and  principle,  though  not,  of  course,  in  their  full 
extent,  popish.  When  once  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  Church 
as  the  autnoritative  teacher  of  truth  and  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  essential  principle  of  Protestantism  is  given  up,  and 
that  of  Romanism  is  admitted.  The  limitation  of  this  authority 
of  the  church  to  primitive  times,  as  represented  by  the  first 
four  general  councils,  forms  the  sole  important  difference 
between  the  Anglican  and  the  Romish  theory ;  and  while  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  these  English  divines  reserve  their  deference 
to  the  church  for  that  time  of  its  comparative  purity,  we  are 
afraid  that  this  will  avail  them  but  little  as  a  scifeguard  against 
the  natural  and  logical  consequences  of  the  general  principles 
they  have  admitted. 

These  so-called  Anglican  principles  are  stated  most  plainly 
and  broadly  in  the  introductory  essay  of  this  volume ;  but 
though  they  are  not  brought  out  so  prominently  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  essays,  and  in  some  of  them  not  at  all,  they  appear 
in  many  of  them  more  or  less  clearly  as  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  writers.  They  appear  even  where  we  should  least 
of  all  have  expected  to  see  them,  in  the  essay  of  Bishop  EUicott, 
which  seems  to  us  decidedly  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  this  volume.  It  is  on  modem  religious  thought, 
and  traces  the  course  of  opinion  on  theological  subjects  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years,  describing  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way  the  Oxford  movement  and  its  results.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  various 
expressions  and  tendencies  of  opinion;  by  a  philosophical  power 
of  appreciating  these  in  their  various  bearings,  and  discussing 
them  in  a  profound,  lucid,  and  interesting  way  ;  by  an  ability 
to  enter  sympatheticallv  into  the  various  forms  and  phases  of 
opinion  described ;  and  by  the  fine  spirit  that  pervades  the 
whole  discussion.  Many  portions  of  this  essay  are  exceedingly 
valuable  as  defences  of  the  truth.  We  especially  prize  and 
admire  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  future  punishment. 
It  seems  to  us  a  very  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  in  this  dark  and  painful  subject,  a  careful 
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and  reverent,  yet  decided  estimate  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
and  the  inferences  of  speculative  reason,  conducted  in  that 
spirit  of  reverence  for  divine  revelation  and  sympathy  with 
human  feelings  in  which  so  delicate  and  tender  a  topic  should 
be  treated.  We  are  glad  to  hear,  thus  wisely  given  and  feel- 
ingly, the  testimony  of  one  so  competent,  both  as  a  biblical 
critic  and  as  a  philosophic  thinker,  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  it. 

But  while  cordially  appreciating  its  merits,  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  defects  and  one-sidedness  of  this  essay,  which  are 
to  be  traced,  we  think,  to  the  subtle  working  of  those  Anglican 
principles  of  which  we  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  a  man 
like  Bishop  Ellicott  a  follower.     He  begins  his  survey  of  the 
course  of  modem  religious  thought  a  generation  back,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Oxford  movement,  which  he  regards  as  deserving 
the  gratitude  of  every  high-minded  thinker,  for  bringing  back 
men's  minds  to  the  great  objective  truths,  as  a  corrective  of 
the  excessive  subjectivity  into  which  the  evangelical  movement 
that  preceded  it  had  degenerated.     We  will  not  pause  here  to 
remark  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  estimate,  either  of  the 
evangelical  teaching  of  a  former  i^e,  or  of  the  movement  led 
by  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  but  will  follow  his  own 
historical  sketch,  as  he  goes  on  to  notice,  as  one  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  latter,  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
was  placed  on  a  better  and  surer  basis  than  formerly.     ^It  was 
impossible,'*  he  says  (p.  44),  "  for  a  movement  which  rested  so 
much  on  primitive  antiquity,  and  appealed  so  much  to  patristic 
teaching,  not  also  to  introduce  many  of  the  results  of  patristic 
interpretation.    After  the  utter  license  of  subjective  interpreta- 
tion that  hath  prevailed  in  the  Church  previous  to  the  Oxford 
movement,  men  turned  with  thankfulness  to  every  indication 
of  generally  received  principles,  and  especially  to  every  state- 
ment of  generally  admitted  results.    The  idea  of  a  sort  of  m- 
terpretatio  recepta,  of  which  traces  were  to  some  extent  dis- 
coverable in  the  leading  Greek  interpreters,  was  as  welcome  as 
it  was  timely.**     Such  statements  really  surprise  us  not  a  littla 
We  were  not  aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  progress  that 
has  recently  been  made  in  Scripture  exegesis  was  connected 
exclusively  or  even  mainly  with  the  Tractarian  school ;  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  to  be  traced  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the 
learning  and  research  of  the  German  critics,  and  of  those 
scholars  in  this  country  and  America  who  have  made  use  of 
their  investigations,  and  followed  their  methods  ;  nor  were  we 
aware  that  the  results  of  modem  ex^esis  coincide  with  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  fathers  to  any  such  extent  as  to  warrant 
the  statements  we  have  quoted.   Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  in  this  department,  such  as  Alford,  Stanley,  Jowett, 
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Conybeare,  and  Howson,  in  this  country,  and  Moses  Stuart, 
Albert  Barnes,  Alexander,  and  Hodge,  in  America,  are  far 
enough  removed  from  the  Tractarian  school;  nor  would  we 
have  thought  the  author  himself  had  so  much  sympathy  with 
it,  but  for  his  essay  in  this  volume.  But  however  these  things 
may  be  as  matters  of  fact,  we  must  protest  strongly  against 
the  principle  which  our  essayist  lays  down  as  a  corollary  from 
them,  when  he  says,  "A  very  important  principle  had  also 
been  almost  unconsciously  established,  viz.  this,  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  most  trustworthy  method  of  interpreting  was 
to  re-edit,  with  such  corrections  as  modem  grammatical  pre- 
cision suggested,  the  older  current  interpretations  that  were 
foimd  in  the  commentaries  of  men  who  spoke  the  language  of 
the  original "  (p.  45).  Against  this,  we  tnink,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  writer  himself;  for  in  his  essay  in  the  volume  entitled 
"Aids  to  Faith,'*  on  "Scripture  and  its  Interpretation,"  in  which 
be  discusses  the  subject  professedly  and  fully,  he  recommends 
no  such  principle,  but  lays  down  others  that  are  quite  different 
and  inconsistent  with  it,  basing  the  interpretation  to  be  adopted 
on  grammatical,  contextual,  and  historical  grounds.  Though 
it  is  doubtless  to  be  expected,  that  in  general  the  interpreta- 
tions thus  ascertained  will  coincide  with  the  views  of  older  ex- 
positors, and  this  may  confirm  our  conviction  of  their  truth,  it 
seems  a  preposterous  and  dangerous  proceeding  to  make  de- 
ference to  patristic  interpretations  a  rule  of  exegesis. 

We  are-  the  more  careful  to  note  this  as  of  dangerous 
tendency,  because  Bishop  EUicott  immediately  goes  on  to 
suggest,  that  probably  ere  long  the  same  principle  may  be  as 
successfully  followed  in  the  case  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  is 
an  idea,  which  once  started,  recurs  again  and  again  in  this 
essay,  and  in  fact  forms  its  leading  idea  and  practical  issue. 
The  Nicene  theology,  if  clearly  and  philosophically  stated,  and 
cleared  of  these  conventional  incrustations,  which  had  gathered 
round  it  in  the  controversies  of  later  centuries,  is  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  most  modem  thinkers,  and  to  iform  a  rallying 
ground  and  defence  against  the  various  forms  of  unbelief  that 
assail  the  truth  in  these  days.  The  essayist  describes  well, 
and  criticises  with  imsparing  hand,  the  various  successive 
forms  that  these  assaults  have  assumed,  such  as  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  "  Ecce  Homo,*'  and  the  attacks  on  the  doctrine 
of  future  punishment.  Still  these  attacks  have  in  his  opinion 
been  justified  and  successful,  as  against  the  theology  of  the 
evangelical  school  of  a  former  age,  at  least  in  its  popular 
embodiment,  and  what  he  considers  its  degenerate  form  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  great  religious  movement  of  last  century. 
It  is  indeed  just  because  he  thinks  that  the  evangelical  theology 
has  been  fairly  defeated,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  itself 
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against  the  advance  of  Rationalism,  that  Bishop  Ellicott  re- 
commends a  re-assertion  of  the  Nicene  teaching,  as  the  grand 
safeguard  of  vital  truth.  But  we  cannot  but  ask  the  question. 
Why  does  he  lay  so  much  stress  on  that  particular  age>  and  on 
the  body  of  truth  that  was  formulated  in  its  course  ?  We  are 
very  unwilling  to  beheve,  that  it  is  because  he  regards  the 
early  church  and  its  councils  as  an  authoritative  rule  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the  definition  of  doctrine. 
This  would  indeed  be  quite  in  accordance  with  what  are  kdd 
down  by  Dean  Hook  as  "  Anglican  Principles,"  and  maintained 
by  some  of  the  other  writers  in  this  volume.  But  Bishop 
Ellicott  is  not  to  be  held  as  committed  to  their  statements ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  his  own  repeated  recommendations  of 
the  Nicene  theology,  that  avows,  or  of  necessity  implies,  such 
a  meaning.  If  his  essay  stood  alone,  it  would  hardly  convey 
to  the  reader  any  idea  but  that  of  the  excellence  and  suitability 
to  the  present  day  of  the  Nicene  theology,  not  an  account  of 
its  antiquity  or  catholicity,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
intrinsic  merits;  though  forming,  as  the  essay  does,  part  of  a 
collection,  in  others  of  which  such  deference  is  challenged  for 
primitive  and  catholic  teaching  as  such,  it  may  be  read  by 
those  who  sympathise  with  such  views  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  meant  by  the  author.  But  is  it  impossible,  or  is  it 
uncharitable,  to  suppose  that,  though  not  holding  the  definite 
principles  avowed  by  some  of  his  fellow  essayists.  Bishop 
Ellicott  has  been  unconsciously  biassed  in  favoiu*  of  the  theology 
he  so  warmly  recommends,  by  the  charms  which  the  antiquity 
of  primitive  times  and  the  majesty  of  church  councils  throw 
around  it  ?  For  it  is  to  us  hardly  conceivable  otherwise,  how 
a  man  like  him,  so  full  of  sympathy  with  the  earnest  religion 
and  active  thought  of  later  times,  could  seriously  set  up  the 
teaching  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church  as  the  ne  plus  uUra  of 
theological  attainment.  We  are  not  wanting  in  appreciation 
for  the  early  fathers  and  councils  of  the  church.  We  admire  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  the  genial  philosophy 
of  Justin  Martyr,  the  impassioned  fervency  of  Tertullian,  the 
profound  learning  and  speculation  of  Clement  and  Origen,  the 
cogent  reasoning  and  indomitable firmnessofAthanasius,and  the 
sweet  flowing  eloquence  of  John  of  the  golden  mouth.  We 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  with  which  the  four  great 
councils  was  guided  to  those  definitions  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  that  have  been  accepted  as  in  accordance  wiUi 
Scripture  by  the  almost  imanimous  voice  of  God's  people  in 
after  times.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  ancient  Church, 
great  as  its  services  have  been,  has  exhausted  the  contents  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  or  even  brought  out  in  their  doe 
prominence   those  parts  of  them  that  are  of  most  practical 
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importance.  Have  no  errors  arisen  since  these  definitions, 
causing  controversies  that  have  brought  out  new  sides  and 
aspects  of  the  truth  ?  Has  no  progress  been  made  during  these 
fifteen  centuries  past  in  apprehending  and  setting  forth  the 
truth  contained  in  the  Scriptures?  Does  the  Church  owe 
nothing  to  Augustine,  to  Anselm,  and  the  Schoolmen ;  to 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  fellow  reformers ;  to  the  theologians 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  evangelists  of  the 
eighteenth.  We  are  convinced  that  Bishop  EUicott  would 
shrink  from  such  conclusions ;  he  is  far  too  liberal  and  generous 
in  his  appreciation  of  what  is  good,  wherever  it  is  found,  not  to 
do  so.  jBut  we  observe  with  much  regret,  that  in .  this  essay 
he  seems  to  depreciate  unduly  the  theology  of  all  other  schools 
but  the  Nicene,  and  that  of  some  of  them  he  speaks  in  language 
altogether  unworthy  of  him.  Does  it  give  a  fair  idea  of  modern 
religious  thought  to  allude  to  Calvinism  as  a  theory  entirely 
out  of  date,  and  all  but  universally  given  up?  or  is  it  consistent 
with  historical  calmness  and  candour  to  describe  it  as  ''  that 
compact,  logical,  and,  may  we  not  say  without  oflfence,  cheerless 
system,  that  rested  for  its  foundations  on  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  V*  The  Bishop  cannot  surely  be  ignorant,  that  those 
who  are  called  Calvinists  found  their  opinions  on  the  word  of 
God,  and  not  either  on  compact  logic,  or  the  authority  of  the 
great  Reformer ;  and  that  there  have  been  thousands  of  in- 
telligent Calvinists  who  never  heard  of  Calvin,  and  never  read 
a  page  of  his  Institutes.  Or  is  he  prepared  to  shew  that  the 
theology  of  Calvin  is  one  whit  more  extreme  in  those  respects 
in  which  it  has  been  commonly  charged  with  sternness,  than 
that  of  Augustine  in  the  ancient  Church  ?  Surely,  too,  it  is 
unworthy  of  a  man  like  EUicott,  to  attach,  with  whatever  apology, 
the  epithet,  "  cheerless  "  to  the  system  known  by  the  name  of 
Calvin.  It  may  seem  so  to  its  opponents,  who  for  the  most 
part  do  not  understand  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at 
least  as  much  that  is  consolatory  in  religious  literature,  has 
come  from  the  believers  as  from  the  rejectors  of  it ;  and  the 
articles  of  the  Bishop's  own  church,  in  harmony  with  other 
Calvinistic  Confessions,  declare  that  "  the  godly  consideration 
of  predestination,  and  our  election  in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such 
as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  their  earthly  members, 
and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as 
well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their 
faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as 
because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  God*' 
(Article  XVIL). 

But  it  is  not  chiefly  the  Calvinistic  system  that  we  complain 
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of  being  unjustly  ignored  and  depreciated,  by  exalting  the 
Nicene  theology;  that  system  has  not  been  universally  received 
by  evangelical  divines,  and  is  not  generally  r^arded,  even  by 
its  own  followers,  as  indispensable  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
gospel  Then  too,  it  might  easily  be  included  within  the 
teaching  the  Bishop  recommends,  by  a  slight  extension  of  his 
rule,  so  as  to  include  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  and  the  anti- 
Pelagian  decisions  of  the  western  councils.  But  it  would  be  a 
much  more  serious  loss  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  future, 
were  the  Reformation  theology  to  be  neglected  or  cast  aside,  as 
apparently  it  must  be  on  our  essajrist's  principles.  It  cannot 
surely  be  denied,  that  the  great  religious  movement  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  theology, 
and  brought  out  clearly  and  emphatically  portions  and  aspects 
of  doctrine  that  had  not  had  such  prominence  in  the  earlier 
systems.  Protestants  in  general  have  held,  that  these  are 
most  valuable  and  iniportant,  not  only  as  true  in  themselves, 
and  filling  up  a  deficiency  in  the  earlier  theology,  but  as 
fitted  to  give  a  safer  and  more  healthy  direction  to  religious 
thought  than  it  had  followed  before.  The  earlier  discussions 
and  controversies  had,  from  the  nature  of  the  heresies  to  be 
met,  turned  almost  exclusively  on  the  high  mysteries  of  the 
divine  nature,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation;  so  that 
men's  minds  were  apt  to  be  led  away  from  the  practical  and 
experimental  side  of  religion  to  lofty  and  abstract  speculation. 
Even  the  Augustinian  theology,  which  dealt  with  anthropology 
much  more  than  the  Nicene  strictly  so  called,  yet  brougnt  out 
more  prominently  the  divine  side  of  that  subject,  the  decree  of 
Qod  and  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  rather  than  the  condition,  the  guilt/ 
the  forgiveness,  the  iustification  of  man.  It  was  Uie  special 
service  of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  to  give  to  theology 
an  intensely  practical  direction,  making  it  8^  centre  in  the 
articulua  stantis  vtl  cadentia  ecclesice,  the  (mestion.  How 
shall  a  man  be  just  before  Qod  ?  Now,  Bishop  EUicott  seems 
to  recommend  that  the  theology  of  the  Beformation,  that  has 
this  special  merit,  should  be  forsaken,  or  at  least  thrown  into 
the  background,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  early  church, 
in  which  certainly  the  practical  and  experimental  elements 
did  not  get  their  due  place.  For  that  must  needs  be  the 
effect  of  setting  up  the  Nicene  teaching,  to  be,  if  not  a  role 
and  canon,  at  least  a  model  and  example  of  theological 
thought.  It  is  very  painful  to  find  that  such  a  man  as  he, 
not  only  joins  in  the  common  cant  about  Calvinism  being  stem 
and  cheerless,  but  speaks  so  disparagingly,  as  he  sometimes 
does  in  the  essay,  of  evangelical  theology,  and  evangelical 
religion  in  general  In  describing  the  effects  of  mod^n 
religious  thought  on  the  doctrines  of  soteriology,  he  seems  to 
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admit  it  as  a  legitimate  result  of  the  destructive  criticism,  that 
"  All  the  various  imputation  theories  on  the  first  and  second 
periods  of  our  retrospect  have  been  denounced  as  iUogicsJ.  or 
immoral,  but  nothing  either  logical  or  reasonable  has  been 
advanced  to  supply  their  place.     We  now  rarely  hear,  except 
firom  old-fashioned  religionists,  such  terms  as  imputed  guut, 
foreDsic  righteousness,  or  those  many,  or  sindlar,  expressions 
derived  from  that  strange  vocabulary  which  the  theology  of  a 
past  era  invented  or  adopted  for  setting  forth  the  so-called  legal 
aspects  of  this  holy  mystery.    We  hear  also  less  frequently 
those  startling,  and  at  times  even  shocking,  descriptions  in  which 
our  dear  Lord's  suflFerings  and  agonies  were  cumulatively  set 
forth  by  the  selfish  speaker  to  his  selfish  hearers,  as  affording 
the  grounds  for  hope  that  their  own  would  be  proportionately 
diminished.    This  theology  of  gloom  and  wrath  has  gradually 
yielded  to  the  almost  indignant  vigour  of  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  it  by  the  school  of  free  thought'*  (p.  5,  6). 
Now  we  must  protest,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  use  such 
language  without  giving  references,  or  making  it  plain  and 
unmistakable  who  are  the  parties  and  what  are  the  doctrines 
to  which  he  refers.    Such  general  statements  are  exceedingly 
vague,  and  may  very  easily  be  understood  by  readers  in  a 
sense  the  author  never  meant,  and  applied  by  them  to  persons 
and  opinions  that  he  had  not  in  his  view  at  all.     We  are  very 
loath  to  believe,  and  will  not  believe  imtil  he  says  it  more  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  means  the  above  description  to  apply  to  the 
popular  evangelical  preaching  of  the  last  age,  of  which  it  is  an 
odious  caricature  ;  but  if  not,  surely  he  must  see  that  it  may 
be  taken  by  many  as  so  appljdng,  and  thus  must  ^ve  intense 
and  needless  pain  to  multitudes  of  devout  Christians,  and 
embolden  others  to  adopt  opinions  that  the  author  himself 
would  think  highly  dangerous.    But  let  us  look  more  parti- 
cularly at  the  terms  or  ideas  that  Bishop  Ellicott  considers  as 
being  well  forgotten  and  left  behind.    When  he  italicises  guUt 
in  the  phrase  '^  imputed  guiU"  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  does 
believe  in  the  imputation  of  sin,  and  only  denies  that  guiU  is 
imputed.     But  can  a  man  of  his  learning  and  ability  need  to 
be  reminded  that,  according  to  theological  usage,  there  is  no 
real  difference  in  meaning  between  these  two  phrases;  and 
that  imputed  sin  is  only  a  less  accurate  and  more  harsh  state- 
ment of  what  is  meant  by  imputed  guilt,  for  it  is  only  the  guilt 
of  sin,  i,e.  its  liability  to  condenmation  and  punishment,  and 
not  its  sinfulness  or  intrinsic  demerit  that  can  be  transferred 
from  one  person  to  others,  or  has  been  held  by  the  most  logical 
and  juridical  of  divines  to  be  imputed  ?    Again,  where  did  the 
Bishop  ever  meet  with  the  phrase  ''forensic  righteousness^** 
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even  from  old-&shioned  religionists  ?  Justification^  has,  indeed, 
been  held  by  all  evangelicaf  Protestants  to  be  a  forensic  term 
and  a  forensic  act ;  but ''  forensic  righteousness''  is  an  onmeafi- 
ing  phrase  unknown  to  the  Beformation  theology ;  and  will  Dr 
Ellicott)  as  a  Greek  scholar,  deny  that  both  in  the  classics  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  dixetiooi  and  its  cognates  are  uniformly 
used  in  a  forensic  sense  ?  That  some  popular  descriptions  of 
our  Lord's  atoning  sufferings  may  have  been  startlii^  and 
shocking  to  refined  and  devout  minds,  from  laying  too  ezdusiTe 
stress  on  the  mere  endurance  of  pain  as  an  equivalent  to  tbe 
punishVnent  of  sinners,  is  perhaps  true ;  but  even  that  does  not 
justify  so  offensive  a  caricature,  or  the  stigmatising  of  tbeevan- 
geUcal  teaching  as  selfish.  Does  he  really  think,  that  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and  their  fellow-laboorra^ 
in  the  great  religious  awakening  of  last  century,  was  of  a  sel- 
fish tendency,  because  it  called  on  men  to  consider  their  per- 
sonal guilt  and  danger,  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to 
save  themselves  from  an  untoward  generation,  and  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life  ?  Surely  he  must  know  as  an  ethical  &ct,  that  the 
desire  of  personal  salvation,  which  the  preaching  of  such  men 
tended  to  awaken,  is  not  in  any  unwoithy  sense  a  selfish 
desire,  since  it  seeks,  not  mere  safety,  but  the  foigiveness  and 
favour  of  God,  not  mere  happiness,  but  holiness  ;  and  he  can- 
not be  ignorant  that  these  great  preachers  and  their  successors, 
while  they  press  with  all  earnestness,  as  the  first  and  most 
urgent  question  on  each  individual,  his  own  reconciliatioQ  to 
God,  do  not  encourage  him  "  selfishly  to  merge  every  thought 
in  the  salvation  of  his  soul,'*  but  represent  that  as  but  ^e 
indispensable  preliminary  and  preparation  for  that  labour  and 
struggle  on  the  Lord's  side,  to  which  they,  as  earnestly  as  the 
preachers  of  any  other  school,  exhort  the  children  of  Qod.  And 
that  these  exhortations  have  not  been  entirely  in  vain,  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  their  fruits ;  for  has  it  not  be^i  from 
the  evangelical  revival  of  religion  that  missionary  enterprises 
abroad,  and  evangelistic  and  benevolent  efforts  among  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  at  home,  have  been  so  zealously  carried 
on  during  the  past  hundred  years?  A  kind  of  teaching  that 
has  produced,  and  still  produces,  such  results  as  these,  sorely 
does  not  deserve  to  be  characterised  as  selfish ;  and  brought  to 
the  test  of  actual  fact,  it  may  stand  comparison  with  what  the 
Anglican  or  High  Church  party  has  done  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  the  good  of  mankind.  We  regret,  therefore,  that 
Bishop  Ellicott  has  allowed  himself  to  use  such  unjustly  dis- 
paraging language  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformation ;  and  ve 
suspect  it  is  due  to  his  too  great  partiality  for  the  less  clearly 
teaching  of  the .  ancient  church.  It  may  be  true,  that  the 
Nieene  theology  is  paore  likely  to  find  acceptance  in  the  fteamt 
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state  of  religious  thought ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
with  some  degree  of  fear,  whether  that  may  tiot  in  part  be  due 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  shrink  from  close  personal 
dealing  with  divine  things,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  mass  or 
body  of  men,  as  the  teaching  that  gives  more  prominence  to 
the  Church  permits  them  to  do.  It  is  not  in  that  direction 
that  the  safeguard  against  the  rationalising  tendencies  of  the 
age  is  to'^be  sought ;  and  we  hardly  think  Bishop  EUicott  would 
have  pointed  it  out  as  such,  had  he  not  been  partly  influenced 
by  the  principles  of  the  writers  he  is  here  associated  with,  as  to 
the  deference  due  to  antiquity. 

The  second  essay  in  this  volume,  by  Dr  Irons,  on  the  "  State, 
Church,  and  Synods  of  the  Future,"  does  not  call  for  so  much 
remark.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  historical,  giving  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  oririn,  progress,  and  various  forms  of  ecclesi- 
astical councils  at  different  times.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  it  a 
fair  statement  of  what  we  regard  as  sound  and  scriptural  views 
of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the 
State.  But  Dr  Irons  seems  to  adopt,  in  all  their  essential 
points,  the  Anglican  principles  laid  down  in  the  Introductory 
Essay.  He  asserts  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession, 
and  restricts  our  Saviour's  promise  to  be  with  his  church 
always  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  the  bishops  (p.  105). 
They  alone,  according  to  him,  are  the  teachers  and  guides  of 
the  church  ;  and  they  met  from  time  to  time  in  councils  sim- 
ply to  testify  what  was  its  faith.  In  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
councils  he  agrees  with  Dean  Hook ;  and  he  also  makes  an  inci- 
dental statement  that  curiously  illustrates  Bishop  EUicott's 
essay.  He  says  (p.  117),  "The  verity  which  the  holy  fathers 
sought  to  express  in  the  Six  Great  Councils  was  objective  theo- 
logy and  fact Thus  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  (Ecume- 
nical Sjmod  would  ever  have  thought  it  right  to  define  the 
inner  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  wifl  of  man.  Certainly  they  never  attempted 
it,  and  such  provincial  gatherings  as  those  of  Orange  or  Toledo, 
which  made  decisions  on  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  departed,  did  but  exceed  their  own  powers  and 
barm  those  who  recognised  them.  Whatever  guidance  as  to 
subjective  truth  may  be  given  by  the  church's  teachers  in  Synod, 
can  never  be  defide  as  to  dogmatic  assertion."  It  is  difficult 
to  see  on  what  principle  this  distinction  is  made,  for  surely 
subjective  truths  as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
as  much  matters  of  fact  as  objective  theology ;  but  it  is  obvious 
enough  how  it  fits  in  to  the  general  theory  advocated  in  this 
book,  and  affords  a  reason  for  regarding  the  Augustinian  and 
Reformation  theology  as  comparatively  unimportant  parts  of 
the  Church's  creed,  if  indeed  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
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belonging  to  it  at  all.  When  we  add  that  Dr  Irons  expresdy 
and  repeatedly  declares  the  essential  and  vital  union  of  Uie 
church  to  be  "sacramental,"  "through  the  ' one  baptism'  and 
that '  one  bread/  and  the  &ith  in  the  one  Qod  and  Father  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (p.  105),  we  need  say  no  more  to  shew- 
how  thoroughly  his  system  of  religion  is  that  which  giv^  the 
most  important  place  to  external  organisation  and  outward 
rites. 

On  the  third  essay,  on  the  Religious  Use  of  Taste,  by  Mr 
St  John  Tyrwhitt,  we  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  remark  at  all, 
as  it  deals  with  a  subject  quite  apart  from  the  special  point  of 
view  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  look  at  the  volume ;  and 
the  fourth,  on  the  Place  of  the  Laity  in  Church  Qovemment, 
by  Professor  Burrows,  deals  too  much  with  the  practical  details 
of  the  administration  of  the  English  Church  for  outsiders  to 
venture  to  criticise  it,  further  than  to  say,  that  we  are  glad  to 
find  within  the  compass  of  this  work  the  expression  of  views  of 
a  more  liberal  kind  as  to  the  rights  of  tlie  Christian  people  in 
the  government  of  the  Church  than  the  exclusively  episcopal 
ideas  of  Dr  Irons.    Neither  will  we  make  any  remarks  on  tilie 
fifth  essay  on  the  Private  Life  and  Ministrations  of  the  Parish 
Priest,  save  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  set  up  a  somewhat  too 
separate  and  clerical  type  for  the  religious  character  of  the 
Christian  minister,  as  if  it  was  altogether  apart  from  and  above 
that  of  the  believer  in  other  walbs  of  life.     We  have  more 
to  say  on  the  sixth,  by  Mr  Haddan,  on  the  English  Divines  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  that  contributes 
something  to  the  theological  principles  conveyed  in  the  book. 
Its  object  is  to  set  forth  the  merits  and  value  of  that  school  of 
divines  who  have  in  the  period  named  held  Anglican  prindr 
pies,  for  these  alone,  it  should  appear,  are  entitled  to  be  csdled 
English  divines.    "One  school  only,"  it  seems,  "that  of  the 
Caroline  divines,  has  so  found  a  natural  home  in  Church  formu- 
laries, has  become  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  churchmen, 
has  so  thoroughly  created  Church  theology  as  to  have  lived  on 
hitherto  through  all  vicissitudes  of  politics,  or  society,  or  thou^t, 
and  not  to  have  revived  only,  but  made  progress  after  wuA 
tenaporary  eclipse"'   (p.   227).     The  En^ish  divines  whose 
praises  he  celebrates,  are  only  those  of  this  schooL     "Its 
'  catenae '  begin,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  with  Elizabeth's  reign '' ; 
and  we  must  commend  his  prudence  or  candour  in  not  claim- 
ing for  it  a  higher  antiquity,  so  as  to  include  any  of  the  first 
reformers.    Probably  he  does  not  much  care  to  daim  them ; 
for  he  speaks  afterwards  (p.  287)  with  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt of  the  only  time  when  the  Church  of  England  enjoyed 
anything  like  independence  or  self-government,  as  "Uie  erode 
unsettlement  of  some  few  months  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL," 
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and  describes  Hooper,  whom  we  have  always  considered  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  evangelists  and  martyrs  that  have  adorned 
the  Church  of  England,  as  "an  obscure  bishop."  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  such  outsiders,  the  services  of  the  school  of 
divines  of  which  this  essayist  treats,  have  been,  according  to 
him,  both  very  many  and  very  great  He  enumerates  under 
seven  heads  what  these  divines,  under  God's  blessing,  have  done 
for  us,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  school  still  higher  praise. 
"  But  it  has  deeper  claims  man  these  to  our  allegiance.  It 
began  by  freeing  us  from  the  domination  of  Calvin  "  (p.  231). 
If  this  was  its  beginning,  its  catenae  can  hardly  reach  even  so 
£etr  back  as  Elizabeth's  reign ;  for  we  defy  Mr  Haddan  or  any 
one  else  to  point  out  a  single  theological  writer  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  who  held  anti-Calvinistic 
views.  "  It  prevented  at  its  outset,"  he  proceeds,  "  any  traces 
of  Calvinism  from  finding  their  way  into  our  authorised 
formulas  "  (it  is  a  pity  it  did  not  do  this  more  thoroughly,  by 
excluding  the  17th  article),  "and  saved  the  articles  from  being 
Calvinised  by  additions,  as  the  Westminster  Assembly  after- 
wards tried  to  Calvinise  them  by  glosses."  Probably  he  alludes 
here  to  the  Lambeth  articles ;  but  it  was  not  the  Anglican 
divines  who  prevented  their  adoption,  for  they  were  drawn  up 
by  Whitgifb,  the  great  opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Puritans ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Lord  Burleigh  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  they  were  not  made  formally  binding.  When 
Mr  Haddan  says  that  the  school  of  theology,  "  whose  views  have 
all  along  been  the  orthodox  views,  the  good  old  Church  views," 
"  put  away  from  us  altogether  such  theology  as  that  of  the  Sjmod 
of  Dort,"  who  would  imagine  that  ihe  Church  of  England  was 
represented  at  that  Synod  by  some  of  its  most  illustrious  pre- 
lates and  divines,  appointed  by  the  king  its  supreme  governor, 
and  that  they  all  adopted  and  signed  its  whole  canons  and 
decrees  I  Another  merit  here  ascribed  to  this  school  is,  that 
"  it  has  obtained  for  us — ^not  indeed  the  title  to  an  apostolic 
ministry,  for  that  we  inherited — ^but  the  belief  in  such  a  minis- 
try, and  the  careful  preservation  of  it,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  gifts  which  the  possession  of  it  bestows  "  (p.  232).  As 
far  as  history  informs  us,  the  belief  in  such  a  ministry  was  first 
avowed  by  Bancroft  in  ]  588 ;  the  careful  preservation  of  it  is 
due  to  the  policy  of  Laud  and  the  acts  of  uniformity ;  while 
the  consciousness  of  the  gifts  bestowed  by  it  seems  to  have 
been  fully  brought  out  oiSy  by  the  Tractarian  divines  of  the 
last  generation.  In  a  word,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  its  views  and  achievements,  the  school  Mr  Haddan 
praises  is,  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  he  intends,  that  of  the 
"  Caroline  divines  " ;  for  it  is  just  the  school  originated  by  Laud 
and  his  party,  which  has  since  appropriated  to  itself  the  name 
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of  the  Church  or  ADglican  divinity.  Now  we  should  by  no 
means  disparage  the  real  excellences  of  that  school,  or  the 
great  names  it  can  boast.  We  admire  as  much  as  any  man 
the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Taylor,  the  patristic  learning  of  Bull 
and  Pearson,  and  the  devotional  poetry  of  Herbert ;  but  we 
must  protest  against  the  exclusive  praise  of  that  one  school  to 
the  neglect  or  depreciation  of  many  other  English  divines,  who 
were  not  only,  as  Mr  Haddan  admits  Baxter  and  Bunjran  to 
have  been,  more  popular  and  eflfective  as  teachers  of  practical 
religion,  but  also,  as  we  believe,  more  sound  and  evangelical 
in  their  theology.  But  we  are  not  going  to  enter  upon  ques- 
tions of  doctrine.  Indeed  we  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  sudi 
questions  with  a  writer  who  indulges  in  such  language  as  Mr 
Haddan  uses,  of  views  which  we  hold  to  be  not  only  true,  but 
most  precious.  He  coolly  states,  as  if  they  were  admitted  or 
notorious  truths,  that  "Calvinism  places  itself  in  hc^less 
opposition  to  fundamental  laws  of  morality"  (p.  230),  ''Uiat 
it  is  scarcely  within  the  power  of  a  rigid  Calvinist  to  escape 
making  God  at  once  the  author  and  yet  the  punisher  of  sin  ; 
and  "  that  the  strict  maintainors  of  absolute  perseverance,  follow- 
ing upon  instantaneous  conversion,  have  been  driven  to  make 
sin  no  sin  in  the  elect,  and  actual  fisuth,  on  the  oth«r  hand,  to 
have  been  no  faith  at  all  wherever  the  believer  subseauently 
fell  away  '*  (p.  233).  We  will  not  believe  that  Mr  Haddan  has 
taken  the  pains  to  understand  the  system  of  which  he  speaks 
in  such  terms,  by  studying  it  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  writings 
of  its  best  and  most  judicious  defenders,  else  he  must  have 
known  that  these  statements  are  either  ignorant  ndsrepresenta- 
tions  or  base  calumnies.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
excuse,  even  that  of  ignorance,  for  the  following  sentence,  in 
which  he  traduces,  not  Calvinism  merely,  but  evangelical 
religion  in  general,  "  Another  school,  beginning  with  a  revival 
of  personal  piety,  has  unhappily  d^enerated  now  into  (mainly) 
a  negation  of  church  and  sacraments  ;  and  while  it  limits  rdi- 
gion  to  a  purely  individual  relation  b^ween  each  soul  sepaarately 
and  its  Saviour,  rests  the  evidence  of  that  relation  diiefly  upon 
inward  feelings  ;  and  in  defining  what  it  is,  turns  justification 
by  faith  out  of  a  theological  formula  den3ring  human  merit 
into  an  ethical  description,  logically  excluding  man's  sanctifi- 
cation ;  and  requires  in  the  believer  in  efiect  tittle  more  than 
an  arbitrary  determination  to  believe  that  he  himself  is  saved" 
(p.  267).  We  must  simply  decline  controversy  on  the  subject 
with  a  man  who  can  write  thus.  In  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  theology,  Mr  Haddan  maintains  that  the  via 
"media  of  the  Hi^  Church  divines  is  not  a  mere  negation  or 
prudent  moderation  between  opposite  extremes;  but  a  line 
adopted  on  principle,  which  merely  happens  to  present  itself  to 
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onlookers  as  lying  between  opposite  tendencies  (p.  240).  That 
principle,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  his  not  verj  clear 
exposition,  is  substantially  the  same  as  what  is  stated  most 
explicitly  by  Dean  Hook,  and  assumed  more  or  less  distinctly 
by  otier  writers  of  these  essays.  The  appeal  is  ever  to  be 
made  to  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  primitive  and  still 
united  church,  as  having  some  kind  of  authority;  and  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  "  read  by  the  light  of  the  actual  history 
of  the  several  books,*,  e.,  by  the  now  thoroughly  sifted  testimony 
of  the  Primitive  Churdi."  "  Scripture,  interpreted  with  due 
regard  to  the  authority  and  testimony  of  the  early  church,  is 
in  their  judgment  (the  Anglican  divines'),  the  one  only  infallible 
authority*  (pp.  250-1),  These  statements  seem  clearly  to 
imply  that  the  te8tinK)ny  and  opinion  of  the  primitive  church 
are  not  only  a  useful  help  in  many  ways  in  determining  the 
true  and  historical  meaning  of  Scripture ;  but  that  they  possess 
a  certain  authority  as  th^nselves  a  necessary  part  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  rule  of  faith.  Unless  this  is  meant,  we  do  uot  see 
with  what  reason  or  propriety  the  Anglican  principle  can  be 
cjdled  a  "  via  media. 

The  seventh  essay,  on  litiirgies  and  Ritual  by  Mr  Sadler, 
is  a  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
form  of  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  designed  to  shew, 
that  the  communion  service  in  tiie  English  liturgy  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  true  nature  of  the  sacrament  and  the 
primitive  manner  of  its  celebration,  than  any  oiiier.  Were  it 
not  aside  from  our  present  purpose,  we  might  enter  into  the 
interesting  and  important  field  of  discussion  which  Mr  Sadler's 
essay  opens  up.  We  should  be  obliged  to  differ  from  him  in 
his  view  of  the  sacrament  as  being  a  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
elements  are  identified  in  some  infinitely  mysterious  but  real 
way  with  Christ's  own  sacrificial  body  and  blood.  We  think 
that  his  attempt  to  prove  frt)m  Scripture  the  sacrificial  cha- 
racter of  the  ordinance  is  singularly  weak  and  unsuccessful ; 
and  we  are  astonished  that  a  scholar  who  pays  so  much  regard 
to  the  early  fathers,  shoiild  quote  so  freely  from  them  the  term 
"mysteries,"  applied  to  the  communion  service,  and  argue  from 
thence  that  it  is  the  embodiment  of  a  mystery  in  the  modem 
sense,  as  if  the  word  had  not,  in  scriptural  and  patristic 
usage,  a  totally  different  meaning,  signifying  in  this  connection 
simply  a  qrmbdioal  or  figurative  wcUnance  (equivalent  to  the 
Latm  '' sacramentum "),  and  not  what  we  imderstand  by  a 
mystery  at  alL  But  without  entering  into  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  we  would  notice  the  general  principle 
on  which  the  whole  essay  proceeds.  It  begins  by  asserting 
that  no  directions  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament    Now,  if  this 
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merely  means  that  we  have  not  in  Scripture  any  audi  minnte 
and  precise  directions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  s^rvioe-books 
of  the  Roman,  Anglican,  and  some  other  chorches,  as  to  the 
precise  words  to  be  used  in  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  and 
distributing  the  elements,  the  exact  postures  and  gestures  to 
be  used,  and  the  proper  vestments  to  be  worn  in  the  service, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  then  the  natural  inference  from 
that  would  seem  to  be,  that  these  and  such  like  minutise  do 
not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  ordinance ;  and  that  the  Ixml's 
Supper  may  be  duly  and  properly  administered  without  the 
observance  of  any  such  specific  rules,  if  only  the  recorded 
actions  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  when  the  sacrament  was 
instituted,  be  faithfully  imitated.  From  this  it  would  follow, 
that  the  communion  is  most  scripturally  observed  in  lliose 
branches  of  the  church  which  do  not  prescribe  any  precise  form 
of  words,  but  only  reouire  in  general  that  the  Lord's  example 
be  followed.  Such,  however,  is  not  Mr  Sadler's  inference. 
He  holds  that  there  must  have  been  some  outward  form  pre- 
scribed for  the  celebration  of  this  rite  ;  and  that,  as  we  find 
that  there  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  Christian  world  a 
certain  well-defined  order  of  communion  service,  which  can  be 
traced  to  times  long  before  the  rise  of  any  central  authority  to 
compel  uniformity ;  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  mode 
in  question  must  have  originated  with  the  aposties,  and  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  aU  who  would  conform  themselves  to 
the  will  of  Christ.  This  form  he  finds  in  the  remains  (^  the 
ancient  liturgies,  which  he  holds  must  have  come  down  by 
tradition  from  the  apostles,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  autiiori- 
tative  guides  for  our  practice.  Here  then  we  have  another 
application  of  that  theory  of  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
church  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  that  pervades  so  many 
of  the  essays  in  this  volume.  We  have  seen  its  application  in 
some  of  the  preceding  ones  to  doctrine  and  government ;  now 
we  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  bear  on  the  worship  of  the  church. 
The  eighth  essay,  bv  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  contains  ui  interesting 
accoimt  of  Indian  Missions ;  then  follows  a  discussion  of  the 
Education  question,  from  a  Church  of  England  point  of  view, 
by  Dr  Barry;  and  the  volume  is  closed  with  essays  by  the 
editors,  on  the  Church  and  the  People,  by  Mr  MacLagan, 
treating  the  important  practical  question  of  the  evangelimUion 
of  the  multitudes  that  are  alienated  from  the  means  of  grace, 
and  on  Conciliation  and  Comprehension  by  Dr  Weir,  dealing 
in  a  kindly  spirit,  though  on  somewhat  exclusive  jHindples, 
with  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  England  both  to  parties 
within  her  own  pale  and  to  other  bodies  without  We  will 
enter,  however,  upon  none  of  these  subjects,  nor  will  we 
<nritidse  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  discussed  in  these 
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essays.  It  has  been  our  object  to  briog  out  the  principle  that 
underlies  the  teaching  of  this  book,  taken  in  general  and  as  a 
whole,  that  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  theology 
and  religion  is  the  Bible  as  understood  and  interpreted  by 
the  primitive  church ;  a  principle  which  to  our  mind  is 
essentially  un-Protestant,  and  tends  powerfully  in  the  direction 
of  Bomanism.  It  may  seem  indeed  that,  as  all  these  writers 
admit  the  Bible  itself  to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  standard 
of  truth,  and  give  deference  to  the  teaching  of  the  early  Chm'ch, 
not  as  an  additional  or  supplemental  authority,  but  only  as 
interpreting  Scripture,  and  testifying  what  its  tnie  meaning 
is,  they  cannot  fiorly  be  charged  with  giving  up  the  Protestant 
doctrine  as  to  the  rule  of  faith,  or  tending  in  any  degree 
towards  the  Bomish  ona  Now  it  may  be  true  that  most  of 
them  have  given  no  indication  of  taking  the  Popish  side  of 
ihe  question.  What  is  the  rule  of  faith  ?  and  includiug  in  it 
tradition  as  well  as  Scripture;  thouffh  Mr  Sadler,  at  least, 
seems  virtually  to  make  what  he  thinks  is  proved  by  church 
history  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  i^sties  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  an  authoritative  rule  for  the  Church.  But  apart 
from  that,  it  must  not  be  for^tten,  that  there  is  another 
question  at  issue  between  us  and  Bome  on  this  subject,  that 
is  as  important  as  that  about  the  contents  of  the  rule  of  faith, 
if  not  even  more  important,  since  the  error  is  more  plausible 
and  less  easily  detected,  lie  Council  of  Trent  not  only  put 
traditions  on  a  level  with  Scripture,  and  included  apocryphal 
books  in  the  canon,  and  declared  the  Vulgate  edition  authori- 
tative, but  "moreover  to  restrain  wanton  wit,  decreed,  that 
no  one  relying  on  his  own  wisdom  in  matters  of  faith  and 
manners  pertaining  to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrine, 
wresting  Holy  Scripture  to  his  own  opinions,  should  dare  to 
interpret  that  Holy  Scripture  against  that  opinion  which  the 
holy  mother  Church,  whose  it  is  to  judge  of  tne  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hath  held  and  doth  hold, 
or  also  against  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers'*  (Cone. 
Tiid.  Sess.  IV.  Deer.  2).  Even  apart  from  the  other  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Borne  as  to  the  rule  of  faith,  this  of  itself  forms 
a  serious  difference,  and  virtually  places  a  merely  human 
power  in  the  seat  of  supreme  jurisdiction.  For  to  be  the 
authoritative  interpreter  of  laws  comes  practically  very  much 
to  the  same  thing  as  to  be  makers  of  them.  But  it  may  be 
said.  Must  there  not  be  a  human  interpreter  of  Scripture  on 
any  system  1  Is  there  not  a  possibility  and  danger  of  failing 
to  understand  or  of  misunderstanding  the  Bible,  even  though 
it  be  allowed  to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  rule  of  faith; 
and  if  we  refuse  to  admit  the  testimony  and  teaching  of  the 
Qiurch  as  its  interpreter,  must  we  not  just  put  instead,  either 
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the  doctrines  of  some  system  of  theology,  or  the  criticism  of 
the  most  learned  schokurs,  cnr  the  judgment  of  our  own  reason, 
or  else  be  left  entirely  in  ignorance  and  uncertainty  1  Are 
not  these  Anglican  divines  just  putting  the  venerable  decisions 
of  the  primitive  Church  in  the  place  of  the  equally  human 
and  less  trustworthy  guides  to  which  other  parties  that  have 
separated  from  Home  are  obliged  to  have  reooursel  and  is  not 
their  position  thus  in  the  true  via  media  between  the 
overbearing  claims  of  Popery  and  the  unbridled  license  of 
Rationalism?  But  those  who  would  think  thus  forget  the 
provision  that  has  really  been  made  in  Christianity  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  Gkxl,  the  promise  of  tiie  Spirit 
that  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples,  to  teach  them  all  thinp  and 
lead  them  into  all  the  truth.  We  do  need  a  guide  and 
instructor  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scnpture ;  if 
left  to  our  own  reason,  even  with  an  infallible  revelation,  we 
could  not  be  sure  of  not  erring  fatallv.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
depend  on  the  learning  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholan,  or  die 
faithfulness  of  the  early  church,  or  the  authority  of  that  of  the 
present  day ;  we  have  the  promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
inspired  the  Word  will  also  teach  us  the  meaning  of  it ;  and 
the  humblest  believer,  if  he  seek  his  aid  by  earnest  prayer, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  means  within  his  reach,  will  be  enabled 
so  to  understand  the  truth,  that  he  shall  not  fall  into  £GUal 
error.  This  is  the  great  principle  of  Protestantism  ;  and  tiie 
maintenance  of  it  is  the  true  via  media  between  the  ^ctremes 
at  Romanism  and  Rationalism,  and  the  best  safeguard  against 
what  is  dangerous  in  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  preeeni 
day.  It  is  the  fbrgetfulness  of  this  principle  that  gives 
plausibility  to  the  Anglican  and  Popish  systems,  and  induces 
many  to  take  refuge  in  them  as  the  only  security  arainst  the 
endless  diqmtings  and  perpetual  uncertainty  of  me  school 
that  disowns  all  authority :  and  the  reassertion  of  it  is  what  is 
needed  in  order  to  counteract  this  tendency,  by  shewing  what 
is  the  real  ground  of  certainty  which  is  so  much  desued  by 
the  earnest  inquiring  souL  The  principle  of  church  authority 
in  whatever  form,  more  or  less  modified,  does  virtually  usurp 
the  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  divinely  sent  interpreter 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this, 
that  in  the  volume  of  essays  we  have  been  reviewing,  and 
specially  in  those  of  them  to  which  we  have  directed  attention, 
as  expressing  semi-popish  principles,  the  enlightening  work  of 
the  ^irit  is  almost  entirely  i^ored.  In  some  of  the  essays 
that  divine  agent  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  in  others,  the 
references  to  his  work  are  but  slight  and  cursory.  This  is,  in 
our  view,  the  capital  defect  of  this  whole  sdiool,  and  the 
source  of  most,  if  not  of  all  ol  their  ^rors.    A  work  that  sbodd 
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set  forth  the  relations  and  prospects  of  the  Church  and  the 
Age  in  a  way  really  satisfsuctory  and  worthy  of  the  subject 
should,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  distinctly  recognise  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  but  set  it  forth  prominently  as  the  principle  on 
which  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is  to  be  defended,  and  the 
agency  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  church  for  safety  in  the 
present  and  success  in  the  future  must  depend. 

J.  S.  C. 


Art.  VII. — Calvin  and  Church  Song, 

Genevan-French  PsaUer,    1543  to  1561.    With  Preface  by  Johk  Calvin, 

dated  QeDeva,  10th  June  1543. 
Genevan-English  FsaUer.    1556. 

THE  curiosities  of  history  sometimes  startle  us.  Few  have 
the  opportunity  of  examining  for  themselves  the  original 
records  and  documents  which  are  the  sources  of  history ;  but 
when  this  is  done,  it  too  often  appears  that  many  books  of 
history  have  been  written  more  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
or  perverting,  than  of  recording  the  truth. 

Frequent  instances  of  such  treatment  of  the  facts  of  history 
have  come  under  our  notice.  In  our  school  days,  all  we  could 
find  written  in  the  annals  of  our  country  regarding  Oliver 
Cromwell  or  John  Knox,  impressed  our  young  minds  very 
much  with  the  idea  that  these  worthies  should  be  classed 
with  Draco  or  Bluebeard.  The  recent  researches  of  Macaulay, 
Carlyle,  M'Crie,  and  Froude,  have  dispelled  many  clouds  of 
darkness  and  brought  the  truth  to  light. 

Musical  history  has  suffered  exceedingly  from  this  unfair 
mode  of  treatment.  In  the  study  of  it,  nothing  surprises  us 
more  than  the  perversions  and  fallacies  we  constantly  find, 
arising  from  prejudice  and  preconceived  notions. 

In  times  of  excitement  and  strong  religious  or  political 
feeling,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  partizans  would  express 
themselves  in  violent  and  sweeping  language ;  but  it  is  strange, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  with  their  meUowing  influ- 
ences, many  should  be  found  who,  resting  upon  mere  tradition, 
take  for  granted  and  reproduce  such  statements  in  all  their 
untruthfulness  and  intolerance. 

An  early  historian  of  Martin  Luther  gravely  writes,  that  he 
could  not  pollute  the  French  language  by  expressing  in  it 
much  of  the  story  of  his  life,  and,  therefore,  records  it  in  Latin. 
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It  is  a  mercy  that  such  a  record  can  only  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  curious,  and  in  a  language  which  comparatively 
few  can  read.  In  one  particular,  however,  all  historians  are 
agreed  regarding  Luther, — ^that  he  was  a  great  musician,  and 
in  this  respect  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  contemporary  John 
Calvin. 

The  concentrated  essence  of  musical  history  r^arding 
Calvin,  may  be  found  embodied  in  the  following  sentence  con- 
tained in  the  History  of  Music  recognised  in  our  Qovernment 
examinations  (See  Hullah's  Lectures  on  Musical  History, 
p.  73):- 

**  Indeed  Calvin,  unlike  Luther,  seems  never  to  have  recognised 
music  as  a  means  of  religious  expression,  scarcely  even  to  have 
appreciated  it  as  an  aid  to  devotion,  and  the  mosio  of  his  followers 
has  suffered  accordingly." 

Founded  upon  such  historical  statements,  so  able  a  lecturer 
as  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon  addressed  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  in  Exeter  Hall  in  1862,  as  follows  (see  Lectures 
pp.  286  and  304)  : — 

<*  Well  was  it  for  Germany  that  Luther  could  provide  for  her 
hymnody.  Had  he  been  as  unmusical  as  Calvin,  the  church  song  of 
Protestantism  in  its  entireness  would  have  been  as  harsh  and  repulsive 
as  is  that  of  the  churches  which  call  Calvin  their  founder.  .  .  .  Calvin 
was  utterly  destitute  of  musical  sensibility,  as  every  page  of  his  wOTks, 
and  every  element  of  his  character,  indicate.  He  was  too  much  of  a 
theological  formola  to  have  much  of  the  genius  of  song.  And  tbb 
unhappy  defect  has  deprived  his  writings  of  the  broad  human  sym- 
pathy which  so  characterises  Luther's,  and  has  entailed  upon  all  the 
churches  that  bear  his  name  such  musical  asceticism  and  poverty. 
In  no  Calvinistic  country, — American,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and,  so  £Etf  as  it 
is  Calvinistic,  English, — is  there  a  church  song.  The  musical  Luther 
has  filled  Germany  with  rich  church  hymnody.  The  ntiTni^giA^l 
Calvin  has  so  impoverished  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  worship,  that  its 
ragged,  inartistic,  slovenly  psalmody  has  become  a  byeword  and  a 
needless  repulsion,  for  ^surely  there  is  no  piety  in  discord,  nor  any 
especial  devoutness  in  slovenliness;  our  nature  craves  something 
better  than  the  traditional  psalm-singing  of  the  inharmonious  ^  meet- 
ing-house.' Our  affinities  are  with  whatever  is  best,  whe&er  in  elo- 
quence, poetry,  or  music.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  to  Calvm 
that  we  owe  Uie  introduction  of  metrical  psalmody  into  the  reformed 
churches  of  France." 

Strange  indeed !  Let  us  select  the  leading  propositions  in 
the  above  quotations,  and  then  see  how  far  Calvin  answers  for 
himself;  first,  by  giving  a  brief  statement  of  his  labours  in 
the  cause  of  psalmody ;  and  next,  by  offering  a  translation  of 
the  preface  written  by  him,  and  prefixed  to  his  psalter,  dated 
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10th  June  1543.  The  leading  propositions  of  the  quotations 
referred  to  are, — 

1st,  Calvin  seems  never  to  have  recognised  music  as  a  means 
of  religious  expression,  scarcely  even  to  have  appreciated  it 
as  an  aid  to  devotion. 

2d,  Calvin  was  utterly  destitute  of  musical  sensibility. 

3d,  In  no  Calvinistic  country  is  there  a  church  song. 

4th,  That  in  consequence,  the  psalmody  of  these  countries 
has  become  a  byeword  and  needless  repulsion. 

The  reply  to  the  first  of  these  propositions  will  be  found  in 
a  brief  consideration  of  Calvin's  labours  in  the  cause  of 
psalmody. 

In  1 538-40,  Calvin,  Miles  Coverdale,  and  the  Wedderbums 
found  refuge  in  Germany,  and  sat  at  tiie  feet  of  Luther.  His 
hymnal  and  psalter  was  then  the  possession  of  the  German 
Rrotestant  churches.  Its  effect  upon  the  nation  was  marvellous, 
becoming,  not  merely  the  song  of  the  church,  but  the  songs 
of  the  people.  Next  to  the  great  doctor^s  preaching,  it  was 
the  most  powerful  instrument  for  overturning  the  darkness  of 
popery,  and  for  heralding  the  glorious  light  of  the  Beformation. 

The  singing  of  praise  in  the  congregations  surprised,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mindS  of  the  exiled  strangers ; 
and  each  set  himself  to  do  for  his  own  country  what  Luther 
had  done  for  the  German  speaking  people. 

In  a  letter  to  Farel,  dated  1539,  Calvin  says,  that  he  had 
begun  to  translate  (versify)  the  psalms ;  and  adds,  that  the 
46th  and  the  25th  were  his  earliest  efforts.  These  he  got  set 
to  music  at  Strasbourg  (presumably  by  Guilleaume  Franc), 
and  printed  a  nimiber  of  copies,  which  he  brought  to  his  own 
congregation  on  his  return  to  Geneva.  Here  he  found  that 
the  service  of  praise  in  the  sanctuary  was  as  highly  appreciated 
by  the  people  as  it  was  in  Germany. 

Experiencing  the  difl&culty  of  satisfactorily  rendering  the 
psalms  into  verse,  application  (believed  to  be  at  Calvin's  in- 
stance) was  made  to  Clement  Marot,  the  most  celebrated  of 
early  French  poets,  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Paris,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  him  to  apply  his  great  power  as  a  lyrist 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  French  metre. 
Marot  at  once  devoted  himself  to  this  good  work,  and  soon 
completed  thirty  of  the  psalms,  which  were  published  in  Paris 
in  1641,  dedicated  to  Francis  the  First  The  only  known  copy 
of  this  work  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart. 

These  psalms  speedily  attained  the  most  extraordinary 
popularity  among  the  French  speaking  people.  They  were 
sung  by  all  ranks  and  classes  to  their  own  profane  ballad 
tunes ;  "they  superseded  every  other  kind  of  song,  and  quite 
took  possession  of  the  people. 
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The  Emperor  Francis,  being  fond  of  hunting,  adopted  as  bis 
psalm,  ''As  pants  the  hart  for  waterbrooks" ;  and  one  of  his 
cast-off  favourites  sung  as  specially  suiting  her  case^  "  Oat  of 
the  depths  to  thee  I  cried." 

The  popish  historian  Bayle,  who  writes  with  the  greatest  cmi- 
Tnvs  against  Luther,  Calvin,  Marot,  and  all  the  reformers,  says, 
that  the  reception  these  psalms  met  with  was  such  as  the  world 
had  never  seen ;  they  were  received  with  acclamation  by  all 
ranks  and  classes, — ^Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman  Gatholios, 
— they  were  sung  to  all  the  popular  tunes  of  France,  and  dis- 

S laced  the  ballads  and  songs  of  the  people.  The  popularity  of 
[arot's  psalms  raised  a  storm  of  wrath  against  him ;  even  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor  himself  could  not  shield  him  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Romish  Church.  His  book  was  not  only 
condemned,  but  publicly  censured,  and  the  further  publication 
of  it  prohibited  under  pains  and  penalties. 

Marot  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  found  refuge  at  Gkeneva^ 
there  he  added  twen^  more  psalms  to  the  thirty  previously 
published  at  Paris.  He  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  died  in  1544. 

The  fifty  psalms  by  Marot  were  first  published  at  (Geneva, 
with  a  highly  commendatory  preface  by  Calvin,  dated  l(Hh 
June  1543.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  this  book  that  the 
printing-presses  could  not  meet  it  It  was  printed  in  HoUand, 
loelgium,  France,  and  Switzeiiand.  The  prohibition  of  the 
Romish  Church  only  roused  the  more  the  interest  of  the  people 
The  psalms  were  learned  by  heart  by  young  and  old,  and 
sung,  to  all  sorts  of  tunes,  wherever  the  French  language  was 
spo'ken.  The  incongruity  of  singingsuch  words  to  the  musicof  the 
most  profane  and  wicked  songs  greatly  grieved  Calvin's  heart, 
and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  evil  He  applied  to 
the  first  musicians  in  Europe  to  furnish  him  with  tunes  worthy 
of  the  words  of  the  psalms,  such  as,  in  his  prefe^^  referred  to, 
he  states  they  ought  to  be.  The  musician  who  supplied  the 
music,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the  first  editions 
was  Guilleaume  Franc  of  Strasbourg,  of  whom  all  recorded  in 
history  is,  that  he  was  an  "obscure  musician  of  the  16th 
century.'*  Fetis,  in  his  "Biographie  des  Musiciens,"  says, 
'*  Guilleaume  Franc,  a  musician  of  the  16th  century^  set  to 
music  fifty  of  Marot's  psalms,  8vo,  Strasbourg,  1545.  These 
are  the  melodies  which  remain  in  use  among  liie  Protestants 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  which  have  been  harmonised  in 
four  parts  by  Bourgeois,  Goudimel,  and  Claude  le  Jeune." 
Such  is  the  brief  record  in  history  of  Guilleaume  Franc  and 
his  work  ;  and  yet  among  these  melodies  appear  for  the  fi»t 
time  the  Old  Hundred  psalm  tune,  and  many  others  of  the 
finest  tunes  in  the  whole  rauge  of  psalmody. 
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After  the  death  of  Marot  at  Geneva^  Calvin  applied  to  his 
great  coadjutor,  Theodore  Beza,  to  complete  the  yersification 
of  the  psalms.  Beza  writes,  *'  Instigatas  viro  magno  que  illus- 
trissimo,  Johanne  Calvino,"  that  he  had  undertaken  toe  work 
and  completed  it,  but  that  he  was  only  enabled  to  do  so,  satis- 
factorily, by  copying  so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  spirit  and 
style  of  Marot,  In  his  poetical  epistle  to  the  reader,  he  passes 
a  high  eulogium  upon  his  friend  Marot,  nobly  vindicating 
his  character  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  the  priests, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  reformers. 
Luther  had  only  translated  a  few  of  the  psalms  into  German 
metre,  so  we  find  that  to  Calvin  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  man  at  whose  instance  the  whole  book  of  psalms  was 
ever  rendered  into  the  metre  of  any  living  language  for  the 
use  of  the  people  as  their  song  of  praise. 

The  pscdms  and  hymns  of  Coverdale  and  the  Wedderbums, 
were  written,  like  many  of  Luther's,  to  suit  the  most  popular 
melodies  c^  the  day.  To  these  they  were  sung,  and  on  refer- 
ring to  the  "Quid  and  Godly  BaUates,"  which  constituted  the 
first  book  of  praise  known  in  the  Scottish  Beformed  Church, 
we  can  trace  a  number  of  the  tunes  to  which  the  ^*  Ballates '' 
were  sung,  some  of  which  are  still  familiarly  known  to  us,— 
such  as,  "  Wha's  at  the  window,  Wha,  wha  ?" ;  "  XJp  in  the 
momin's  no  for  me" ;  •'  Johne  cum  kis  me  now  " ;  "  The  hunt 
is  up,  the  hunt  is  up" ;  "Hey  trix,  tryme  go  trix,  under  the 
grene  wode  tree." 

Dr  M'Crie  gives  us  the  following  information  regarding  these 
ballads: — 

'<  The  title  soffieiently  indieates  their  nature  and  design.  The  air, 
the  measorey  the  initial  line,  or  the  chorus  of  the  ballads  most 
commonly  sung  by  the  people  at  that  time,  were  transferred  to 
hymns  of  devotion.  Unnatural,  indelicate,  and  gross  as  this 
association  appears  to  us,  these  spiritual  songs  edified  multitudes 
in  that  age.  We  most  not  think  that  this  origioated  in  any  peculiar 
depravation  of  taste  in  our  reforming  countiymen.  Spiritual  sougs 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  were  common  in  Italy,  and  the 
same  practice  was  adopted  in  Holland.'* 

Calvin's  soul  revolted  against  this  practice.  He  could  not 
bear  to  have  the  words  of  the  Psalms  aesecrated  by  such  music, 
and  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  have  them  set  to 
music  suitable  and  worthy  of  them.  Franc,  as  we  have  seen, 
supplied  music  for  the  earlier  editions. 

In  1545  Calvin  wrote  to  Vinet,  that  he  was  busy  with 
another  edition  of  the  psalter  containing  the  musia  This 
edition  appeared  the  same  year  at  Strasboui^.  In  it  the 
original  German  tunes  to  the  psalms  which  Calvin  himself 
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versified,  were  improved  upon,  and  these  translations  were 
displaced  by  Marot's  versions. 

After  Franc's  death,  Calvin  applied  to  CJlaude  Qondimel  of 
Rome,  to  have  the  music  harmonised,  and  the  work  completed. 
This  was  not  accomplished  till  about  the  year  1561,  when  the 
"  fully  harmonised  psalter  for  use  in  public  worship  appeared." 
Thus  we  find  that  Calvin  laboured  during  twenty-three  years 
of  his  life  in  this  cause  ;  and  as  we  found  that  he  was  the  first 
who  ever  provided  the  words  of  the  whole  book  of  psalms  for 
the  use  of  the  people  in  the  praise  of  the  sanctuary,  so  now 
we  find,  in  reference  to  the  music,  that  he  was  also  the  first 
who  ever  produced  a  true  and  distinctive  paahaody.  His 
psalter  is  a  monument  of  beauty,  which  all  succeeding  agea 
have  used  as  a  mine  and  a  model  The  tunes  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  are  familiarly 
known  to  all  lovers  of  psalmody,  as  unsurpassed  for  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  grandeur,  by  the  music  of  any  countiy,  or  of  any 
age. 

During  the  troublous  times,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  English  and  Scotch  Protestant  refugees  found  an 
asylum  at  Geneva.  These  brought  along  with  them  Wedder- 
bum's  "  Gude  and  Godly  Ballates,"  which  were  conmionly  used 
in  Scotland,  and  Miles  Coverdale's  "Gtoostly  Psalmes  and 
Spiritual  Songes,  with  Notes,"  which  had  been  printed  in 
England  without  date,  probably  prior  to  1540.  The  music 
contained  in  this  most  interesting  volume  was  German. 
Many  of  the  translations  of  Coverdtde  and  the  Wedderbums, 
were  in  the  same  metres,  and  for  the  same  tunes  as  they  had 
heard  simg  in  the  German  churches.  These  metres  were 
peculiar,  and  most  of  the  music  seems  to  have  been  distasteful 
to  the  English  speaking  exiles,  who  formed  the  congregation  at 
Geneva. 

Calvin,  we  find,  had  set  his  face  against  adapting  sacred 
words  to  secular  music,  and  as  the  custom  of  singing  psalms 
had  become  an  essential  part  of  the  public  and  private  worship 
of  the  Protestant  churches,  it  was  necessary  that  a  psalter 
should  be  provided  for  the  English  speaking  people  which  all 
could  approve  of,  and  in  the  use  of  which  all  could  join. 

Such  a  psalter  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1 556.  Copies  of 
this  most  interesting  work  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian ;  Public 
Library,  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
It  bears  the  following  title  page : — 

"  One  and  Fiptie 
«  Psalms  of  David  in  English  metre.    Whereof  thiriy-aeven  mn 
made  by  Thomas  Stemholde,  and  the  rest  by  others.     Confored 
with  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  certeyn  places  oorreoted,  as  the  text  and 
sens  of  the  Prophete  required. 
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*^  Used  in  the  En^ish  congregfttion  at  Gonera,  and  approned  by  the 
famoas  and  godly  learned  man, 
John  Cai^uyn. 
"  Imprinted  at  Geneya»  by  John  Crespin,  mdlyi.,  10th  Febraary." 

At  this  time  John  Knox  was  minister  of  this  congregation 
of  exiles.  The  common  metre  psalms  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  which  had  appeared  in  England  a  few  years  pre-: 
Tiously,  were  adopted  as  likely  to  suit  all  parties,  and  to  bo 
more  easily  adapted  to  music. 

Few  of  the  tunes  of  the  Genevan-French  Psalter  could  be  made 
available,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  rhythms  generally 
used  in  it.  Who  provided  the  melodies  for  the  English 
psalter,  seems  to  be  unknown;  but  they  were  published  under 
the  express  sanction  and  approval  of  Calvin.  The  music  is 
equal  to  any  in  the  German  and  French  psalters,  and  in  cha- 
racter quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in  Calvin's 
preface  to  the  French  psalter. 

The  exiles  at  Geneva  added  largely  to,  or  completed  the 
version  of  the  psalms  known  by  the  names  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  They  were  composed  as  follows : — ByThomas  Stem- 
hold  in  all,  41  ;  by  John  Hopkins,  37;  by  William  Keith  (includ- 
ing the  Old  Hundredth),  25 ;  by  William  Whittingham,  15  ; 
by  John  Craig,  14 ;  by  Thomas  Morton,  9 ;  by  Robert  Pont,  6 ; 
l^  John  PuUain,  2;  by  John  Markant,  1; — in  all,  150.  A 
lengthened  preface  by  William  Whittingham  is  attached  to 
the  early  editions  of  this  work  ;  but  it  is  very  similar  to  Cal- 
vin's, and  to  a  great  extent  is  a  translation  of  it 

However  pleasant  and  useful  it  might  be,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  or  analysis  of  the  words  and 
music  of  this  mo»t  interesting  volume.  On  the  return  of  the 
exiles  to  this  country,  it  was  brought  with  them,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  psalters  published  in  London  in  1562-3, 
by  John  Day,  and  in  Scotland  in  1564-5,  by  Robert  Leprevik, 
Edinburgh.  The  latter  is  commonly  known  as  John  fciox's 
psalter.  A  copy  exists  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
In  these  works  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  our  country 
the  whole  book  of  Psalms  in  metre,  set  to  music,  for  the  use  of 
congregations. 

This  sketch  of  Calvin's  assiduous  and  long-continued  labours 
in  the  cause  of  psalmody,  surely  demonstrates  clearly,  that  to 
him  belongs  the  honour,  not  only  of  being  the  first  to  provide 
the  psalms  of  David  in  metre  in  the  living  language  of  the 
people,  but  that  he  was  also  the  first  who  provided  a  true  and 
distinctive  music  to  which  they  should  be  sung  in  congrega- 
tional worship. 

If  this  be  BO,  how  with  any  shew  of  truthfulness  can  it  be 
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affirmed  in  the  terms  of  the  first  proposition,  "  That  Calvin 
seems  never  to  have  recognised  music  as  a  means  of  religious 
expression,  scarcely  even  to  have  appreciated  it  as  an  aid  to 
devotion  ?'* 

The  second  proposition,  viz.,  "That  Calvin  was  utterly 
destitute  of  musical  sensibility,"  is  like  the  first,  of  a  personal 
nature,  and,  therefore,  we  must  seek  for  a  reply  to  it  in  the 
words  of  Calvin  himself.  We  have  fortunately  not  to  seek  very 
far,  for  every  copy  of  his  psalter  contains  a  remarkable  preface 
which  fully  explains  his  views  of  the  nature  and  uses  of 
psalmody.  As  already  stated,  it  appeared  affixed  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  psalter  in  1543,  and  may  be  found  in  all  subsequent 
editions.  How  this  preface  can  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
historians  and  critics  is  a  mystery  we  will  not  attempt  to 
explain,  but  will  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  explanation  can  be 
ofiered.     Let  it  speak  for  itself : — 

**  As  for  public  prayers,  there  are  two  kinds  of  them — ^the  one  is 
expressed  in  words  only,  the  other  with  song ;  and  this  is  no  recent 
inventioD,  for  from  the  first  origin  of  the  church,  this  has  been  the 
case,  as  appears  in  history.  And  even  St  Paul  does  not  speak  of 
verbal  prayer  alone,  but  also  of  singing.  And  in  tmth,  we  know  by 
experience  that  song  has  great  force  and  power  in  moving  and  inflam- 
ing the  heart  of  man  to  invoke  and  praise  God  with  more  vehement 
and  ardent  zeal. 

<*lt  should  always  be  seen  to  that  the  song  should  not  be  li^t 
aud  frivolous,  but  that  it  have  weight  and  majesty,  as  saith  Saint 
Augustine  ;  and  also  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  music 
that  is  employed  for  the  enjoyment  of  men  at  table,  and  in  their 
houses,  and  the  psalms  which  they  sing  in  church  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  his  angels.  But  when  the  form  here  given  is  rightly  judged 
of,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  found  holy  and  pure ;  seeing  d^at  it  is 
simply  constructed  for  the  edification  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as 
well  as  that  the  use  of  singing  may  be  greatly  extended.  So  that  even 
in  the  houses  and  in  the  fields,  it  may  be  to  us  an  incitement  and  an 
instrument  or  means  to  praise  God  and  raise  our  hearts  to  him  ;  and  to 
console  us  in  meditating  on  his  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice, 
which  is  more  necessary  for  us  tiian  we  know  how  to  express. 

**  For  the  first,  it  is  not  without  cause  that  the  Holy  Spirit  exhorts 
us  so  carefully,  by  the  Holy  Scripture,  to  rejoice  ourselves  in  God, 
and  that  all  our  joy  should  rest  there  as  its  true  end.  For  he  knows 
how  truly  we  are  inclined  to  please  ourselves  in  vanity.  Thus  while 
our  nature  draws  and  leads  us  to  seek  all  means  of  foolish  and  vieioos 
enjoyment — on  the  contrary,  our  Lord,  to  separate  and  draw  us  from 
the  allurements  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world,  presents  to  us  every 
possible  means  to  fill  us  with  that  spuitual  joy  which  he  commends  so 
much  to  us. 

'  **  But  amongst  other  things  which  are  suitable  for  the  recreation  of 
men,  and  for  yielding  them  pleasure,  music  is  either  the  first,  or  one 
of  the  chief,  and  we  must  esteem  it  a  gift  of  Grod  bestowed  for  tluU 
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end.  Therefore,  by  S9  mach  the  more,  we  onght  to  see  that  it  is  not 
abased,  for  fear  of  soiling  and  contaminating  it ;  turning  that  to  our 
condemnation  which  was  given  for  our  profit  and  good.  Even  were  there 
no  other  consideration  than  this  alone,  it  ought  to  move  us  to  regulate 
the  use  of  music,  so  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  all  good  morals,  and 
that  it  should  not  give  occasion  for  loosing  the  bridle  of  dissoluteness, 
that  it  should  not  lead  to  voluptuousness,  nor  be  the  instrument  of 
immodesty  and  impurity. 

"  But  further,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  this  world  which  can 
more  powerfully  turn  or  bend  hither  and  thither  the  manners  of  men, 
as  Plato  has  wisely  remarked.  And  in  fact  we  experimentally  feel 
that  it  has  a  secret  and  incredible  power  over  our  hearts  to  move  them 
one  way  or  other.  Therefore  we  ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  care- 
ful to  regulate  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  us,  and 
in  no  ways  pernicious.  For  this  reason,  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church  often  complained  that  the  people  of  their  time  were  addicted  to 
disgraceful  and  immodest  songs,  which,  not  without  cause,  they 
esteemed  and  called  a  deadly  and  Satanic  poison  for  corrupting  the 
world. 

**  But  in  speaking  of  music,  I  include  two  parts,  to  wit,  the  words, 
or  subject  and  matter ;  secondly,  the  song  or  melody.  It  is  true  that 
all  evil  words,  as  saith  St  Paul,  corrupt  good  manners,  but  when 
melody  is  united  to  them,  they  much  more  powerfully  pierce  the 
heart,  and  enter  in  :  just  as  when  by  a  funnel  wine  is  poured  into  a 
vessel,  so  poison  and  corruption  is  infased  into  the  depth  of  the  heart 
by  the  melody. 

**  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  to  have  songs  not  only  pure, 
but  also  holy,  that  they  may  be  incitements  to  stir  us  up  to  pray  to 
and  praise  God,  and  to  meditate  on  his  works,  in  order  to  love  him, 
fear  him,  honour  and  glorify  him.  But  what  Saint  Augustine  says 
is  true,  that  none  can  sing  things  worthy  of  God  but  he  who  has 
received  the  power  from  himself.  Wherefore  when  we  have  sought 
all  round,  searching  here  and  there,  we  shall  find  no  songs  better  and 
more  suitable  for  this  end  than  the  Psalms  of  David  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  dictated  and  gave  to  him.  And  therefore  when  we  sing  them, 
we  are  as  certain  that  God  has  put  words  into  our  mouths  as  if  he 
himself  sang  within  us  to  exalt  his  glory.  Wherefore  Chrysostom 
exhorts  all  men  and  women  and  little  children  to  accustom  themselves 
to  sing  them  as  a  means  of  associating  themselves  with  the  company 
of  angels  ;  further,  we  must  remember  what  St  Paul  says,  that  spiri- 
tual songs  cannot  be  suug  well  but  with  the  heart ;  but  the  heart 
requires  the  understanding :  and  in  that  saith  St  Augustine  lies  the 
diflerence  between  the  song  of  man  and  that  of  birds,  for  a  linnet,  a 
nightingale,  and  a  jay  {papegay)^  may  sing  well,  but  it  will  be  with- 
out understanding. 

<*  But  the  peculiar  gift  of  man  is  to  sing  knowing  what  he  says. 
Farther,  the  understanding  ought  to  accompany  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions, which  cannot  be  unless  we  have  the  song  imprinted  in  our 
memory,  that  we  may  be  ever  singing  it. 

*<  This  present  book,  for  this  cause,  besides  what  otherwise  has 
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been  said,  ought  iff  be  particol&rlj  acceptable  to  every  one  who 
desires,  witbont  reproach,  and  accordmg  to  God,  to  rejoice  in  seeing 
his  own  salvation,  and  the  good  of  his  neighbours ;  and  thns  has  no 
need  to  be  much  recommended  by  me,  as  it  carries  in  itself  its  own 
value  and  praise.  Only  let  the  world  be  well  advised,  that  instead  of 
songs  partly  vain  and  frivolous,  partly  foolish  and  dull,  partly  filthy 
and  vile,  and  consequently  wicked  and  hurtful,  which  it  has  hereto- 
fore used,  it  should  accustom  itself  hereafter  to  sing  these  heavenly 
and  divine  songs,  with  good  king  David. 

**  Touching  the  music,  it  appeared  best  that  it  should  be  simple  in 
the  way  we  have  put  it,  to  carry  weight  and  majesty  suitable  to  the 
subject,  and  even  to  be  fit  to  be  sung  in  church  as  has  been  said. 

**  Geneva,  lOih  Jum  1643." 

No  more  thorough,  hearty,  comprehensive,  and  exalted  views 
of  psalmody  have  ever  been  expressed.  And  if  any  candid 
reader,  with  such  a  clear  and  striking  statement  of  Calvin's 
views  before  him,  can  say,  "that  he  was  utterly  devoid  of 
musical  sensibility,  as  every  page,  of  his  works,  and  every  ele- 
ment of  his  character  indicate/'  we  would  like  to  know  upon 
what  evidence  such  an  extraordinary  assertion  is  founded. 

The  third  proposition,  that  *'in  no  Calvinistic  country  is 
there  a  church  song/'  contains  a  charge  so  general  and  so 
sweeping,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  best  to  deal  with  it. 

What  is  a  "Calvinistic  country?"  Would  Calvinistic 
church  not  better  express  what  is  meant?  And  what  is  pro- 
perly a  church  song  ? 

In  considering  the  music  of  the  churches,  the  subject  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  two  branches — the  music  of  the  Romish, 
and  the  music  of  the  Reformed  churches.  In  music,  as  in  faith 
and  doctrine,  these  had  little  in  common. 

In  the  Romish  Church  the  music  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
priesthood ;  the  people  had  only  to  listen  to  the  performance 
of  the  musical  service.  It  might  be  to  the  droning  intonation 
of  the  priests,  to  the  artistic  singing  of  a  surpliced  choir,  or  to 
the  music  of  the  organ  in  all  its  grandeur.  The  people  had  no 
part  in  it,  and,  therefore,  such  music  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered a  "  church  song."  The  genius  of  the  music  of  the 
Reformation  was  quite  the  opposite.  The  hearts  of  the  people, 
delivered  from  the  darkness  of  popery,  must  find  vent  for  their 
joy  and  giatitude,  in  song.  Psalms  and  hymns  of  praise  were 
translated  into  their  own  languages  and  set  to  suitable  musia 
In  these,  as  we  have  seen,  they  found  the  appropriate  expression 
of  their  newly-born  spiritual  light  and  life. 

Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox  claimed  for  the  people  their  por- 
tion in  the  service  of  praise  in  the  sanctuary,  and  supplied  them 
with  an  appropriate  "  church  song." 

The  Reformed  churches  divide  into  two  great  branches — the 
Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinistia 
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The  claims  of  the  Lutheran  branch  to  a  church  song,  as  ex- 

Eressed  in  the  German  Psalter,  are  acknowledged.  With  it  we 
ave  at  present  nothing  further  to  do.  The  charge  of  having 
no  church  song  is  directed  exclusively  against  the  Calvinistic 
branch  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

Looking  at  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  various  Pro- 
testant Churches  (not  Lutheran)  in  Europe,  in  England  and 
Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  America,  and  generally  throughout 
the  world  ;  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the  small  exception  of 
such  denominations  as  hold  Arminian  or  Socinian  views,  or 
some  other  miiK)r  "  isms,"  they  are  all  Calvinistic  by  profession. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  these  minor  *'  isms"  have  done 
much  for  sacred  music  ;  it  is  the  "  church  song  "  of  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  all  Protestant  Christendom  that  is  called  in 
question. 

As  the  charges  against  Calvin  personally,  contained  i;i  the 
first  and  second  propositions,  can  oidy  be  maintained  by  ignoring 
altogether  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  psalmody,  and  his  views 
upon  the  subject,  fully  and  deliberately  expressed  in  his  pre- 
fiace  to  the  Genevan  Psalter,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  charge  that 
Calvin's  blight  has  rested  upon  the  "  music  of  his  followers/* 
and  that  churches  called  by  his  name  have  no  church  song,  can 
only  be  maintained  by  such  as  do  not  know  the  Genevan, 
Scotch,  and  English,  Psalters ;  or  are  too  full  of  prejudice  to  look 
at  them. 

Luther's  great  hymnal  and  psalter  (Valentine  Babst's  edition) 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pieces  of  music  in 
alL  These  consist  chiefly  of  the  tunes  of  old  Latin  hymns, — 
many  of  them  doubtless  come  down  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Christian  church, — the  tunes  of  popular  German  songs, 
adapted  to  sacred  words ;  and  of  tunes  composed  by  him- 
self. 

The  Genevan  psalters,  French  and  English,  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  music  than  Luther's.  Some  of  the  tunes  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  German  Psalter,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
music  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Genevan  psalters.  The 
tunes  of  this  psalter  were  universally  sung  in  all  French  and 
English  speaking  churches  ;  they  are  still  freely  used  not  only 
on  the  Continent,  but  many  of  them  have  passed  into  all  the 
psalters  of  enlightened  Christendom.  In  the  early  English  and 
Scottish  psalters,  additional  melodies  of  the  same  character 
were  introduced,  along  with  tunes  borrowed  from  the  early 
German  psalters ;  and  thus  the  church  song  of  the  world  has 
been  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  German,  Genevan, 
English,  and  Scottish  Reformation  psalters.  The  music  of 
these  early  psalters  consisted  chiefly  of  what  are  called  **  proper 
tunes,"  or  a  special  tune  for  each  psalm.     Out  of  so  large  a 
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collection  of  sacred  music  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Genevan, 
English,  and  Scottish  psalters,  it  is  hard  to  specify  any  of  peculiar 
excellence  where  all  are  so  good  ;  but  what  lover  of  psalmody 
is  not  familiar  with  the  Old  Ist,  29th,  44th,  46th,  68th,  Slst, 
old  100th,  113th,  119th,  124th,  134th,  137th,  148th ;  and  where 
in  the  whole  range  of  ** church  song"  can  anything  be  found  to 
surpass  these  tunes  in  all  that  is  excellent  and  beautiful  ? 

In  the  Scottish  Psalter  of  1635,*  appeared,  in  addition  to  the 
"  proper  tunes  "  of  the  earlier  editions,  a  collection  of  thirty-one 
"  common  tunes."  Several  of  these  are  tunes  of  English  origin, 
which  had  found  their  way  to  Scotland.  Among  these  common 
tunes  may  be  found,  for  the  first  time,  the  tunes  of  French, 
Stilt  or  York,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Abbey,  Martyrs,  Elgin, 
Melrose,  Caithness,  Culross,  and  others.  No  trace  can  be  found 
to  indicate  by  whom  these  melodies  were  composed  ;  but  who 
can  say  that  a  country  which  has  produced  such  music  has  no 
"  church  song  V 

We  close  our  remarks  upon  this  point  by  a  few  extracts  from 
the  preface  by  Dr  Mainzer  to  his  Standard  Psalmody  of  Scot- 
land. Edinburgh,  1845.  Of  Dr  Mainzer's  judgment  and  good 
taste,  there  can  be  no  question. 

<<  ZwiDglius,  who  at  the  head  of  the  Waldenses  fought  and  feU, 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  composed  many  hymns  and  sacred 
melodies.  When  Beza  and  Marot's  translation  of  the  psalms  appeared, 
with  the  music  of  Guilleaume  Franc,  they  were  sang  in  all  Switzer- 
land and  France. 

''  The  Hngnenots  sang  psalms  in  the  streets  and  public  placed  io 
the  various  towns.  ...  In  the  Netherlands,  1562,  the  Calvinists 
assembled  with  similar  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Toumay  and 
Valenciennes. 

**  The  Reformation  in  England  manifested  itself  in  singing  psalmg. 
Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  letter  to  Peter  Martyr,  1660,  says,  *  A  change  now 
appears  more  visible  among  the  people,  which  nothing  promotes  more 
than  the  inviting  them  to  sing  psalms.' 

**  Mace,  in  his  work  *  Music's  Monument,'  tells  ns  that,  at  the  siege 
of  York  daring  the  great  rebellion,  1644,  all  the  knights  and  lords  and 
soldiers,  with  whom  the  cathedral  was  filled  to  suffocation,  joined  in 
one  immense  congregational  choms,  which  made  the  ground  shake 
under  them.  *  For  myself  (be  adds)  it  was  the  best  harmonical  mosie 
I  ever  heard,  far  exceeding  all  other  cathedral  music,  and  infinitely 
beyond  all  verbal  expression  or  conceiving.' 

'<In  Scotland,  also,  psalm-singing  was  the  tocsin  sounding  the 
approach  of  the  Reformation.  The  people  having  insulted  the  bishops 
in  the  palace  of  the  queen,  and,  after  destroying  the  statue  of  St 

*  A  beautiful  reprint  of  this  rare  book  was,  through  the  liberality  of 
William  Euing,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  issued  there  in  1864.  It  was  edited  (with 
full  critical  and  explanatory  dissertations)  by  the  Rer.  Neil  liTingtton  ol 
Stair. 
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GileSy  *  gathered  in  snch  crowds  that  none  of  the  doers  coald  be 
reprehended,  for  the  brethren  assembled  themselves  in  such  sort  in 
singing  psalms,  that  the  proudest  of  the  enemies  were  astonished.' 

*<  Daring  the  bloody  period  of  the  Persecution,  when  the  people, 
not  allowed  to  worship  according  to  their  conscience,  fled  to  the 
moantains,  their  psalms  resounded,  ofben  in  the  midnight  hour,  in 
those  recesses  of  Uie  wilderness,  in  those  crags  and  caves  in  which 
hitherto  the  wild  fox  alone  had  reigned,  and  where  the  owl  alone  had 
song,  in  hideous  tuscents,  her  nocturnal  lay.  Psalms  were  in  those 
hours  of  desolation  their  comfort,  their  hope ;  psalms  were  their  call 
in  distress,  their  cry  of  liberty.  In  singing  those  sacred  strains  the 
Covenanters  knew  no  earthly  power,  no  earthly  fear ;  unshaken  they 
looked  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  they  looked  in  the  face  of  death. 
With  exalted  self-denial  they  knelt  to  receive  the  Are  of  their  execu- 
tioners, either  upon  the  solitary  moors  or  surrounded  by  terrified 
crowds  upon  the  market-place ;  and  thus  at  the  gates  of  eternity  they 
sang  their  farewell  to  a  l^e  of  sorrow,  their  forgiveness  to  a  world  of 
persecutors.     .     .     • 

*'  The  musical  productions  of  the  Beformation  have  been  analysed, 
published,  and  re-published  by  continental  writers ;  but  not  one  of 
them  has  over  mentioned  the  existence  of  a  psalmody  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  them,  they 
never  would  have  passed  over  in  silence.  In  opening  John  Knox's 
'  Psalms  and  Liturgy,'  where  the  tunes  are  printed  with  the  psalms, 
and  where  almost  each  psalm  has  its  own  tune,  we  are  surprised  at 
the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  the  spirit  which  animates  Scotland's  now- 
forgotten  melodies  of  former  times.  What  can  be  superior  to  the 
first  psalm  in  John's  Enox's  collection  ?  What  can  be  more  touch- 
ing, more  imbued  with  meekness,  confidence,  and  piety  than  the 
119th  Psalm,  *  With  me  thy  servant  in  thy  grace*  f  Is  there  in  any 
collection  of  any  country  a  tune  in  which  trust,  hope,  and  triumph, 
after  days  of  grief  and  calamity,  are  expressed  in  more  elevating,  in 
deeper  felt  melodious  strains,  than  the  124th  Psalm,  *Now  Israel  may 
say,  and  that  truly '  /  This  tune  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the 
Scottish  psalmody.     •     .     . 

**  As  the  revival  of  sacred  music  has  begun  in  Scotland,  as  its 
power  and  usefulness  upon  church  and  school,  and  its  influence  upon 
domestic  happiness,  have  been  acknowledged,  we  are  not  far  distant 
from  the  time  when  music  will  form  a  part  of  popular  education,  when 
no  teacher,  no  child,  will  be  a  stranger  to  its  principles.  Music, 
from  being  a  companion  to  children,  will  be  a  companion  to  men,  to 
the  nation  at  large ;  and  it  is  but  right,  in  days  when  thousands  of 
voices  learn  again  to  sing  the  harmonies  of  all  Europe,  that  those 
sacred  melodies  of  Scotland,  the  witnesses  of  all  the  trials  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  should  not  be  forgotten.*' 

J.  M. 

The  fourth  and  last  proposition  contains  the  charge,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  malign  influence  of  "  the  unmusical  Calvin," 
"  the  psalmody  of  Calvinistic  countries  has  become  a  byeword 
and  a  needless  repulsion."    This  is  another  general  and  sweep- 
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ing  charge,  neceesarily  arisiiig  fiom  prejudioed  infonnation,  or 
from  imperfect  knowledge- 
It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  th^e  was  for  a  long  time 
a  great  deterioration  in  the  psalmody  of  the  reforsied  churches; 
but  has  this  been  more  the  case  in  Calvinistic  countries  than 
in  others  ?  Where  is  the  happy  church  or  coimtry  that  has 
retained  the  full  vigour  of  its  Reformation  song  ?  What  is  the 
peculiar  blight  that  has  fallen  on  the  Calvinistic  churches 
more  than  on  the  Lutheran  ?  What  charm  has  there  been  in 
any  other  ''t^m"  to  preserve  the  song  of  praise  in  the  sanctuary  7 
Is  it  not  true  that,  after  loug  years  of  persecution  and  trial, 
times  of  coldness  and  death  have  passed  over  all  Protestant 
churches  ?  But,  in  spite  of  all,  not  a  few  of  the  sacred  melodies 
of  the  people  have  been  preserved  in  constant  use  for  centuries 
among  the  hidden  ones  in  many  land& 

The  tunes  of  the  Puritans,  which  were  carried  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  western  world,  have  ever  since  been 
cherished  there,  and  still  are  the  chosen  melodies  of  their 
descendants  in  New  England.  The  same  tunes  are  still  among 
those  in  constant  use  in  every  parish  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
among  the  descendants  of  the  expatriated  Nonconformists 
who  found  a  refuge  in  Ireland 

No  more  thoroughly  national  melodies  am  be  found  in  the 
world  than  the  sacred  songs  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Walea  The  church  songs  of  these 
countries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  are  associated  in  the 
memories  and  hearts  of  the  people  with  all  that  is  noblest  in 
the  annals  of  their  countries,  and  most  revered  and  cherished 
in  the  story  of  their  martyrs,  and  consequently  these  long- 
loved  melodies  have  a  power  for  good  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  which  the  grandest  strains  that  ever  sounded  through 
cathedral  aisles  would  be  powerless  to  produce. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  precious  legacy  of  music  has  too  long 
been  overlooked,  but  it  has  not  been  lost  Though  it  may 
havo  fallen  into  abeyance  for  a  time,  it  is  now  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use  again.  The  great  revival  of  the  churches 
during  the  present  century  has  been  in  no  way  more  strikingly 
manifested  than  in  the  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  their  church  song. 

One  cause  of  the  decay  and  too  general  disuse  of  the  na- 
tional psalmody  of  our  country,  was  the  outburst  of  music  of  a 
novel  and  peculiar  kind  introduced  by  the  rise  of  Methodism 
in  England  during  last  century. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  music  in  the  church,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
called  a  "  church  song,"  had  fallen  asleep.  This  new  vigorous, 
thrilling  music,  touched  the  hearts,  and  stirred  up  the  sym* 
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Eathies  of  the  congregations.  It  spread  everywhere  with  the 
ymns  of  Wesley  and  others,  and  while  this  work  of  religious 
and  musical  revival  was  greatly  blessed  among  the  people  at 
large,  England  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  then 
given  to  her  purer  psalmody. 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  old  national  music  of  the 
churches,  has  arisen  from  the  unfortunate  treatment  that  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  melodies  received  at  the  hands  of 
musicians,  who,  not  having  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  music,  set  themselves  to  improve  the  tunes,  so 
as  to  harmonise  them  in  modem  forms.  On  this  account,  not  a 
few  of  our  finest  melodies  have  been  lost  to  the  churches,  or 
so  metamorphosed  that  the  strongest  choirs  cannot  induce  any 
congregation  to  follow,  and  to  sing  the  tunes  as  arranged  in 
our  modem  psalters.* 

But  thougn  there  has  been  a  sad  declension  in  the  psalmody 
of  the  churches,  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  No  one  interested  in  the  cause 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  number  of  psalters  issued 
within  that  time  by  the  evangelical  churches,  and  the  great 
improvement  that  has  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  character 
of  the  tunes  sung,  but  in  the  manner  of  singing  them. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  the  then  recent  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  gave  wings  to  music,  so  that  what 
had  long  been  an  occult  science  usurped  by  the  priesthood, 
became  the  privilege  and  common  property  of  the  people.  So 
in  our  day,  with  a  cheap  press,  with  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and,  by  recent  legislative  enactments,  the 
doors  opened  wide  for  the  introduction  of  better  methods  of 

*  Examples  may  be  found  in  Luther^s  "  Turk  and  Pope  "  hymn-tune  and 
the  Scotch  *'  Dundee."  Into  these  tunes  a  sharpened  seventn  in  the  minor 
mode  has  been  introduced,  but  no  such  note  exists  in  the  tune  in  Luther's 
psalter,  nor  in  Dundee,  as  sung  by  the  people  in  Scotland.  A  curious  result 
has  arisen  from  the  endeavour  to  force  upon  Scotch  congregations  the  modem 
form  of  Dundee  as  it  appears  in  the  English  '*  Wiimsor."  It  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  tune  in  another  form,  called  *'  Coleshill,"  which  is 
yer^r  popular,  and  has  Ions  been  nationalised  in  Scotland.  The  composer,  or 
oriein  ot  this  tune  "  Cole^ll,"  has  always  been  a  difficulty  to  psalmodists 
and  editors  of  works  on  church  music.  It  is  therefore  genendly  stated  that 
the  author  is  unknown,  but  anv  one  taking  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  two 
tunes,  "Dundee"  and  **  Colesnill,"  will  find  that  they  are  in  all  essential 
parts  the  same  tune— all  the  major  and  minor  sevenths  of  the  scale  in  Dun- 
dee are  changed  into  the  fifth  of  the  scale  in  Coleshill,  and  thus  the  sharpened 
sevenths  in  the  cadences  are  evaded.  Such  melodies  as  "  Martyrs "  and 
'*  Bangor  "  are  all  but  banished  from  the  churches.  These  tunes  are  written 
in  the  minor,  founded  upon  the  second  of  the  scale,  commonly  called  the 
Dorian  mode  ;  they  have  consequentljr  along  with  a  minor  third,  a  major 
sixth,  which  is  a  very  striking  pectdiarity,  but  quite  common  in  the  national 
sacred  music  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  has,  however,  been  a  sore  puzzle  to 
modem  muscians  who,  in  their  endeavour  to  force  the  music  into  what  they 
considered  proper  form,  have  destroyed  it  altogether. 
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teaching  voca]  music  into  all  our  schools,  we  cannot  &il  soon 
to  see  such  a  revival,  not  only  of  church  song,  but  of  school 
song,  and  home  song,  as  will  not  only  equal  but  surpass  all  that 
we  read  of  in  Reformation  times. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  remarking  upon  the  spirit  and 
temper  which  characterise  the  first  quotations  made  in  this 
article.  Wo  only  regret  to  say  that  they  are  nothing  uncom- 
mon, but  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  usual  mode  of  dealing 
with  this  subject  by  the  majority  of  historians  and  critics,  from 
the  days  of  Bayle  onwards.  We  feel,  therefore,  satisfied  that 
such  views  have  been  adopted  without  proper  examination  by 
many  in  our  day  who,  we  are  sure,  would  not  willingly  ignore 
the  truth,  or  write  in  any  spirit  of  unfairness.  It  is  always  to 
be  deplored,  that  in  such  matters  the  unseemly  element  of  "i«i^" 
should  appear  with  its  prejudices  and  foregone  conclusions. 

Praise  is  not  the  prerogative  of  any  sect,  but  is  the  birth- 
right boon  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  while  in  Holy  Writ  we  find  many  instances  of  simulated 
prayer,  extorted  under  feelings  of  necessity  or  anguish,  we  can- 
not find  in  all  Scripture  one  example  of  the  simulation  of  praisa 
We  have  the  prayer  of  the  tyrant  and  oppressor,  of  the  forma- 
list and  hypocrite,  the  prayer  of  devils  on  earth,  and  the  prayer 
of  the  rich  man  from  the  bottomless  pit.  The  ten  lepers 
prayed  for  the  healing  of  their  bodies,  but  only  one  returned 
to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  gracious  answer,  and  in  doing  so 
found  the  healing  of  his  soul. 

Prayer  is  the  heartfelt  utterance  of  the  needy  and  distressed, 
praise  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  redeemed,  soul ;  it  can 
come  only  from  the  renewed  heart,  and  is  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  new-born  being — the  voice  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
can  be  heard  only  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous,  and  in  the 
congregation  of  the  saints. 

With  regard  to  the  Rev.  Henry  AUon,  on  whose  remarks  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  animadvert,  we  have  no  desire  to 
make  any  personal  reflections.  But  it  does  seem  strange  that 
this  reverend  gentlemen  seldom  omits  an  opportunity,  when 
writing  on  this  subject,  of  throwing  out  allusions  more  or  less 
disparaging  to  Calvin  and  the  churches  which  have  adopted 
his  discipline.  Our  Congregational  brethren  are  hardly  entitled 
to  assume  boastful  language  on  this  topic,  or  to  indulge  in 
slighting  terms  in  regard  to  other  churches.  They  have  cer- 
tainly achieved  nothing  very  great  in  the  past  annak  of  church 
music ;  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  paid  any  special 
attention  to  the  subject  ;  and  it  is  notorious,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  they  are  indebted  in  a  large  measure  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Calvinistic  music  which  Mr  Allon  is  so  fond  of  depreciating. 
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We  are  unable  to  account  for  this  prejudice,  for  it  is  im- 
possible in  this  enlightened  and  liberal  age  to  suppose  that  any 
small  diflTerences  in  Calvinistic  theology  or  government  could 
induce  Mr  AUon  to  ignore  our  obligations  to  the  Genevan  Re- 
former in  the  matter  of  sacred  song ;  nor  can  it  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  ignorance,  for  Mr  Allon  has  himself  been  engaged 
in  eflTecting  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  old  namby- 
pamby  hymns  which  satisfied  the  English  Nonconformists  of  a 
former  age,  and  on  the  rather  inferior  Methodist  tjrpe  of  music 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  And  he  cannot  fail  to  know 
that  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  have  for  nearly 
thirty  years  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  Psalmody  Reform,  and 
that  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  of  our  hymn-books  has 
emanated  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 

C.  B. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Ethics  of  Political  Economy. 

SCARCELY  any  science  has  higher  claims  on  the  attention 
of  the  theologian  or  moralist  than  that  which  concerns  the 
mode  of  promoting  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  we  do  not  won- 
der that  divines  like  Dr  Chalmers  and  Archbishop  Whateley 
have  written  able  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  themselves  taught 
its  lessons  from  the  chairs  of  universities.  Yet,  there  is  danger, 
lest  lamenting,  though  often  with  just  reason,the  extreme  eager- 
ness and  competition  for  wealth  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  present  state  of  society, — seeingwhat  a  spell  wealth  exercises 
over  almost  every  class,  how  it  engrosses  their  heart  and 
the  mind,  and  how  often  the  care  and  enjoyment  of  a  whole 
life  are  rendered  up  a  sacrifice  to  its  shrine, — theologians  and 
moralists  may  not  be  drawn  to  a  general  condemnation  of  the 
science,  and  to  regard  both  the  motive  power  and  its  emanations 
with  great  dislike.  Not  a  few  are  in  fact  ready  to  reproach  the 
political  economist  for  his  extreme  materialism.  Making  no 
allowance  for  the  necessity  of  confining  a  science  within  certain 
boundaries,  he  is  charged  with  limiting  his  observations  to 
one  class  of  phenomena  only,  and  those  of  a  purely  material 
character,  setting  aside,  or  ignoring,  those  moral  principles  and 
precepts  which  give  direction  and  impulse  to  both  matter  and 
mind.  Mr  Ruskin,  with  great  felicity  of  language,  but  with 
utter  misapprehension  of  the  design  of  economic  science,  makes 
a  parody  of  its  teaching  when  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
economist :  "  The  social  affections  are  accidental  and  disturbing 
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elements  in  human  nature;  but  avarice  and  the  desire  of  pro- 
gress are  constant  elements.  Let  us  eliminate  the  inconstants, 
and,  considering  the  human  being  merely  as  a  covetous  machine, 
examine  by  what  laws  of  labour,  purchase  and  sale,  the  greatest 
accumulative  result  of  wealth  is  obtainable."  It  is  not  true 
that  the  political  economist  ignores  the  afifections  as  a  motive 
power.  All  that  may  be  said  is,  that  he  leaves  to  moral  science 
the  laying  down  of  the  laws  for  their  direction  and  government 
As  well  should  astronomy  not  be  treated  as  a  science  because  of 
its  incompleteness,  without  geology  or  mathematics,  or  any  one 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  may  be  considered  insu£5- 
cient  and  unsatisfactory  unless  regarded  in  connection  with  all 
the  other  sciences.  Political  economy  is  a  science  of  observa- 
tion. It  finds  certain  facts  affecting  the  material  progress  of 
nations,  and  teaches  the  laws  which  may  be  deduced  from 
them.  Doubtless  the  facts  themselves  are  the  results  of  human 
energies,  human  sentiments,  human  affections,  and  these  are 
governed  by  other  motives ;  but  if  we  are  to  remount  to  the 
origin  of  our  being  before  we  attempt  to  account  for  any  of 
the  facts  within  our  grasp,  we  shall  never  make  any  progress. 
It  is  quite  erroneous, moreover, to  imaginethat  political  economy 
ignores  or  does  not  provide  for  the  action  of  social  or  moral 
influences.  We  all  know  that  natural  causes  act  directly  on  m^i 
and  things.  The  geographical  distribution  of  population  and 
the  different  degrees  of  productiveness  of  land,  must  needs  affect 
their  forces  and  abilities.  Freedom  and  intelligence  are  well 
recognised  as  the  parents  of  industry.  Education,  whether  moral 
or  intellectual,  affects  the  will  and  directs  our  actions.  Nor  is 
political  economy  quite  isolated  from,  or  independent  of,  other 
sciences.  What  is  production  but  a  physical  problem  ?  Econ- 
omic science  may  not  deal  directly  with  the  physical  nature  of 
things,  yet  it  accepts  the  prior  aid  of  physics  and  chemistry.  As 
the  object  of  mechanics  is  to  cause  a  motive  power  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  effect,  so  is  it  the  object  of  political  economy  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  production  from  any  productive 
force.  With  mathematics  and  algebra,  political  economy  is  emi- 
nently allied,  since  the  science  is  entirely  built  on  quantities  in 
their  relation  to  one  another.  Just  as  moral  science  purposes  to 
regulate  the  springs  of  human  action,  as  the  appetites,  the 
affections,  and  the  mental  desires,  by  rectitude  and  virtue,  so 
it  is  the  design  of  political  economy  to  seize  these  affections 
and  desires,  and  regulate  them  in  their  relation  to  that  which 
is  truly  good  and^useniL  And  is  there  not  an  immediate  affinity 
between  jurisprudence  and  political  economy,  in  that  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  both  is  the  public  good  ? 

It  denotes  an  utter  misconception  of  the  science  to  say,  that 
political  economy  is  a  science  founded  on  no  science,  and  an 
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art  founded  on  artlessness.  The  science  of  exchange  is  not 
founded  on  the  ignorance  or  incapacity  of  the  opposite  person. 
The  person  who  exchanges  what  he  has  of  superfluous  for  what 
he  wants,  needs  not  depend  either  wholly  or  in  any  wise  upon 
the  ignorance,  powerlessness,  or  heedlessness  of  the  other  for  the 
success  of  his  operation.  In  truth,  any  attempt  to  establish 
political  economy  either  upon  an  incomplete  basis,  or  upon 
ignorance,  or  avarice,  fails  the  moment  we  begin  to  examine 
any  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge  is  made. 

Let  us  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  political  economy  really 
is.  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  political  economy  and 
politics  are  two  distinct  sciences.  Politics  treat  of  the  structure 
of  Government  and  of  the  distribution  of  power.  They  treat 
of  matters  which  relate  to  national  right  and  independence, 
and  to  the  manner  of  conducting  treaties  or  maintaining 
peaceable  relations  with  other  states.  Political  economy  treats 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  of  capital  and 
labour,  of  money  and  currencies,  of  value  and  prices.  The 
politician  examines  the  principles  on  which  Government  is 
founded,  and  unfolds  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  governing  and  governed  portions  of  society.  The  political 
economist  judges  of  the  acts  of  Government,  and  examines 
whether  they  are  in  unison  with  the  great  principles  of 
economic  science.  When,  therefore,  we  commena  the  study  of 
political  economy,  to  theologians  and  moralists,  as  well  as  to 
merchants  and  bankers,  we  do  not  mean  to  ask  them  to  learn 
political,  but  economic  science, — ^to  inquire  into  matters  not  con- 
nected with  war  and  peace,  with  Parliamentary  or  official  actF, 
but  as  affecting  the  material  welfare  of  man  in  his  individual  or 
collective  capacity.  Nor  do  we  use  the  word  economy,  in  the 
sense  of  frugality  or  parsimony.  The  words,  political  economy, 
are  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  o^Jw^  "house,"  and  vSmg  "  law," 
or  the  law  which  should  govern  the  house,  or  the  mode  of 
managing  a  house.  What  economy  is  in  a  family,  political 
economy  is  in  a  state.  And  since  the  word  "house"  was 
anderstood  by  the  Greeks  to  include  the  property  belonging  to 
the  family,  so  the  word  «*  veXtg,'*  extends  the  same  to  the 
political  family,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  economy  of  society, 
or  social  economy,  as  it  has  been  called.  God  has  placed  us 
as  stewards  of  a  great  household.  There  are  riches  of  a  bound- 
less character  given  to  us  quite  gratuitously,  without  any  labour 
on  our  part,  which  no  ignorance  or  wickedness  of  ours  can 
exhaust  or  destroy.  But  there  are  riches  over  which  we  have 
a  great  and  direct  control,  and  which  may  be  mismanaged,  and 
have  been  mismanaged  to  a  fearful  extent.  Should  we  regret 
that  political  economy  gives  some  lessons  for  the  proper 
management  of  such  riches  ? 
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'*  Abundance  is  a  blessing  to  the  wise. 
The  use  of  riches  in  di^retion  lies." 

Thankful,  indeed,  should  we  be,  that  we  have  a  science  which 
points  out  the  means  by  which  human  industry  may  be 
rendered  most  productive,  the  circumstances  most  favourable 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
may  be  most  advantageously  consumed. 

But  the  best  way  to  try  the  worth  of  political  economy  as  a 
science,  is  to  examine  what  it  has  done,  what  errors  it  has 
remo\ed,  what  evils  it  has  avoided,  what  good  it  has  achieved. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  science  has  long  been  known, 
or  that  its  teaching  has  guided  the  legislation  of  states  for 
many  years.     It  is  of  the  nature   of  all  experimental  and 
inductive  sciences,  to  be  of  a  slow  and  gradual  growth.     They 
are  the  result  of  observation ;  the  work  of  time.     The  constant 
recurrence  of  certain  facts  often  stir  up  thought ;  they  force 
themselves  on  our  consideration,  and  become  the  subject  of 
intelligent  study.    Theories  are  framed ;  crude  and  defective  it 
may  be,  at  first,  our  notions  daily  acquire  vigour  and  stability, 
till  at  last  we  are  enabled  to  grasp  at  some  solid  and  expansive 
principles,  which  carry  us  on  to  greater  and  greater  develop- 
ment.    Built  by  steps   so  gradual,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
fix  the  specific  date  when  such  sciences  have  been  first  dis- 
covered, and  at  what  stages  they  have  made  the  most  rapid 
strides.      Who   discovered   political   economy  as  a  science? 
Does  the  honour  belong  to  Plato  or  Aristotle,  to  the  ancients 
or  to   the  modems;   and  if  to  the  modems,   was  Colbert, 
Quesnay,  or  Adam  Smith,  the  real  founder  of  the  science  ?    Is 
France,  England,  or  Italy,  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being 
its  birthplace  ?   In  some  senses,  political  economy  is  older  than 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  inasmuch  as  in  every  age,  in  one 
way  or  another,  nations  have  tried  to  ameliorate  their  physical 
and  moral  condition ;  but  there  is  great  difference  in  the  means 
used  for  that  purpose.    The  Greeks  were  not  indifferent  to 
riches,  but  they  indulged  in  idleness,  and  were  always  looking 
for  help  from  the  State.     The  Romans  never  thought  on  the 
advantages  of  promoting  material  prosperity.    Their  statesmen 
never  descended  to  the  study  of  industrious  details  ;  they  did 
not  understand  their  importance.     In  the  middle  ages,  when 
territorial  property  became  the  foundation  of  the  new  political 
system,  and  when  the  only  social '  classification  recognised  was 
that  of  lords  and  vassals,  land  naturally  formed  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  wealth.    And  when,  subsequently,  the  commercial 
cities  of  Italy  rose  to  power,  it  seemed  as  if  commerce  was  the 
most  powerful  engine  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.     Hence  it 
was,  that  all  the  writers  who,  during  the  seventeenth  and  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  directed  their  attention  to 
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one  or  more  branches  of  political  economy,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  manufactures  and  foreign  trade  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations.  The  French  economists,  on 
the  other  hand,  pretended  that  manufactures  aud  foreign  trade 
were  incapable  of  producing  wealth,  and,  in  their  opinion, 
agriculture  was  the  only  real  source  of  the  same.  A  modifica- 
tion was  afterwards  suggested,  on  the  basis  that  wealth  depended 
on  a  profitable  exchange  of  national  for  foreign  products, 
or  on  a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  And  thus  by  degrees 
the  whole  structure  of  the  mercantile  system  was  built, 
which  became  the  fruitful  source  of  evils,  misunderstandings, 
and  wars. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm,  said  Mr  Stark  in  his  treatise 
on  Political  Economy,  that  there  are  but  few  political  errors 
which  have  produced  more  mischief  than  the  mercantile 
system.  Armed  with  power,  it  commanded  and  forbade  what 
it  should  have  protected.  The  regulating  mania  which  it 
inspired,  tormented  industry  in  a  thousand  ways  to  force  it 
from  its  natural  channels.  It  made  each  nation  regard  the 
welfare  of  its  neighbour  as  incompatible  with  its  own.  Hence 
the  reciprocal  desire  of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each 
other,  and  hence  that  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry  which  has 
been  the  immediate  or  remote  cause  of  the  greater  number  of 
modem  wars.  This  system  stimulated  nations  to  employ 
force  or  cunning,  to  extort  commercial  treaties,  productive  of 
no  real  advantage  to  themselves,  from  the  weakness  or  ignor- 
ance of  others ;  it  formed  colonies  that  the  mother  country 
might  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  and  force  them  to 
resort  exclusively  to  her  markets.  In  short,  where  it  has  been 
productive  of  the  least  injury,  it  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
national  prosperity.  Ever}rwhere  else  it  has  deluged  the  earth 
with  bloody  and  it  has  depopulated  and  ruined  some  of  those 
countries  whose  power  and  opulence  it  was  supposed  to  carry 
to  the  highest  pitch.  But  why  spend  our  time  in  recounting 
the  failure  of  such  a  system,  the  disappointments  it  created,  the 
injuries  it  inflicted,  and  the  wrongs  it  perpetrated  ?  Happy  it 
is,  that  Adam  Smith,  by  his  great  work  on  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  mercantile  system,  and 
dissipated  all  its  errors. 

Though  well  initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  French 
economists,  Adam  Smith  knew  how  to  avoid  their  errors. 
Instead  of  granting  that  agriculture  had  alone  the  capacity  of 
producing  wealth,  he  attributed  the  same  power  to  commerce 
and  manufactures.  He  was  as  opposed  to  the  mercantile  system, 
as  he  was  to  the  agricultural.  He  attacked  it  on  its  prin- 
ciples and  method  ;  he  stripped  it  of  its  pretensions.  He  saw 
in  gold  and  silver  nothing  more  than  products  similar  to  any 
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other  products,  procurable  in  the  same  manner,  and  concluded 
that  all  privileges,  bounties,  and  prohibitions,  were  naeless  and 
injurious.  For  a  time  the  ''Wealth  of  Nations"  remained  almost 
unnoticed,  but  when  the  French  Revolution  burst  upon  Ektrope, 
and  when  all  established  institutions  were  ruthlessly  reversed 
or  sharply  criticised,  any  work  which  advocated  freedom  of  any 
kind  was  sure  to  be  applauded,  and  a  woik  which  made  aU 
wealth  depend  upon  the  unlimited  liberty  of  labour,  capital, 
and  trade,  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  rapture.  The 
economists  themselves,  who  were  at  first  its  worst  adversaries, 
and  had  treated  it  with  hostility,  abandoned  their  objections, 
and  gave  it  their  entire  adhesion;  and  thenceforth  and  ev^ 
since,  the  principal  writers  on  political  economy  in  this  and 
other  countries,  have  been  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Adara 
Smith  the  title  of  founder  of  this  modem  science. 

Whilst,  however,  theoretical  writers  were  thus  making  slow 
progressintheknowledge  of  the  la  ws  which  promote  the  increaseof 
wealth,  a  better  and  surer  method  was  discovered  for  arriving  at 
the  truth.  Hitherto  political  economists  groped  in  the  dark.  At 
best  they  could  advance  individual  opinions  of  an  empiric  cast. 
Now  facts  came  to  their  help:  the  riches  of  nature  came  to  be 
estimated  with  accuracy ;  the  forcesof  the  nation ;  the  instruments 
at  work, — what  is  produced,  what  is  consumed, — became  the 
subject-matter  of  carefully  recorded  experience;  and  thus  by  the 
aid  of  statistics,  political  economy  has  acquired  the  character  of 
a  fixed  science  ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  tentative ;  it  has  become 
experimental  It  is  not  now  what  economists  tell  us,  but  what 
facts  bring  before  us.  Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  lay  down  a 
priori  a  law  or  a  principle,  than  to  arrive  at  it  by  the  observation 
of  facts,  but  when  thus  reacjied,  the  foundation  is  much  more 
certain  and  safe.  Haste  in  drawing  conclusions  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  all  errors  in  economic  science.  We  are  all  too  prone  to 
generalise,  and  too  unwilling  to  bring  our  theories  to  the  test 
of  experience,  yet  no  theory  can  have  any  pretenmon  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct  which  is  not  supported  by  general  experience. 

Would,  indeed,  that  in  practice  there  had  been  a  readier 
and  better  discernment  of  the  proper  method  &r  promoting 
national  wealth,  and  that  more  regard  had  been  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  experience.  jBut»  alas,  for  years,  the  national 
policy  of  this  and  other  countries  was  regulated  by  the  most 
erroneous  principles,  and  errors  were  committed,  and  wrongs 
perpetrated,  which  we  might  well  wish  could  be  oblitermted 
from  our  national  records.  £ven  now  we  are  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  r^ht  path,  and  many  stones  on  tiie 
way  hinder  our  progress.  But  we  must  have  faith  in  the 
future.  Politioal  considerations  may  for  a  time  engroes  the 
attention  of  the  financier  and  legislator.    National  pr^udioes 
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may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  great  principles. 
Ignorance  may  cover  and  disfi^re  facts,  and  even  so  warp  our 
judgment  as  to  cause  us  to  mamtain  and  defend  erroneous  and 
fiEdlacious  theories.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  opposing 
influences,  and  out  of  all  this  chaos,  truth  will  arise  in  all  its 
majesty.  Our  own  interest  will  dictate  a  policy  not  at  variance 
but  in  unison  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  we  shall  be 
led  to  acknowledge  that  the  soundest  principles  of  economic 
science  are  the  surest  guarantee  of  our  safety  and  prosperity. 

As  T  have  sfdd  at  the  outset  that  wealth  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  political  economy,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  by 
it  the  meaning  of  wealth  was  immensely  enlarged.  What  was 
the  great  error  of  the  advocates  of  the  mercantile  system  ?  It 
was  to  consider  wealth  as  synonymous  with  gold  and  silver, 
whence  came  the  ereat  anxiety  to  attract  the  precious  metals 
to  the  country,  and  to  hinder  by  every  means  their  departure, 
as  if  their  importation  constituted  the  only  real  gain,  and  their 
exportation  so  much  substantial  loss.  By  enlarging  the  con- 
ception of  wealth  beyond  this  narrow  limit,  political  economy 
conferred  a  great  service,  and  in  fact  gave  quite  a  new  turn  to 
national  legislation.  Doubtless,  we  might  go  farther  still.  If 
we  call  wealth,  all  we  can  desire,  as  useful  and  delightful,  we 
should  include  under  it  intelligence,  freedom,  power,  influence, 
and  many  other  possessions  which  contribute  to  our  happiness  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  or  endowments  are  neither 
material  nor  transferable,  political  economists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  idea  of  wealth  to  that  which  is  the  result  of 
human  labour,  material  and  susceptible  of  change,  or,  as  Mr 
Senior  put  it,  to  that  which  has  utility,  limitation  of  supply,  and 
transferableness.  This  may  be  a  limited  idea,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  definite,  and  it  is  an  important  matter  in 
every  science  to  have  a  clear  nomenclature,  since  confused 
ideas  respecting  the  meaning  of  words  are  an  effectual  bar  to 
every  progress.  In  the  sense  of  utility  there  is  included  what- 
ever is  useful  or  affords  pleasure.  By  limitation  of  supply,  it 
is  meant  that  the  article  must  be  obtainable  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  or  by  the  surmounting  of 
some  obstacle,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  absolute  or  conditional. 
And  by  transferableness,  we  understand  that,  unless  an  article 
is  capable  of  appropriation  and  transfer,  it  cannot  be  wealth 
to  any  ona  As  with  wealth  so  with  capital  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, political  economy  defines  it  very  closely.  In  common 
parlance,  we  speak  of  a  man  having  a  large  capital,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  man  having  a  large  income ;  by  which  we  attach 
to  capital  the  idea  of  wealth ;  or  we  call  a  moneyed  man  a  large 
capitalist,  confusing  the  idea  of  capital  with  that  of  money. 
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Mr  Senior  defines  capital  .an  article  of  wealth,  the  result  of 
human  exertion  employed  in  the  producti<Hi  of  wealth.  What 
makes  an  article  of  wealth  capital,  is  not,  therefore,  the  kind  of 
commodities,  but  the  intention  of  the  capitalist  to  employ  it 
for  purposes  of  reproduction.  Again,  however,  I  must  premise 
that  political  economy  limits  the  meaning  of  capital  to  material 
objects.  Doubtless,  the  skill  of  an  artist,  the  genius  of  »  comr 
poser,  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  the  talent  of  a  man  of  letters, 
the  health  and  strength  of  a  labourer,  are  so  much  capital  to 
their  respective  possessors.  But  althou^  these  intellectual, 
moral,  or  physical  qualities  may  bear  the  closest  analogy  to 
material  objects,  and  might  be  shewn  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  they  do  not  enter  within  the.  limits  of  economie 
science,  and  they  are  not  included  in  the  idea  of  capitaL  With 
the  laws  which  govern  immaterial  wealth,  the  political  econo- 
mist, as  such,  has  nothing  to  do,  but  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
close  analogy  which  the  immaterial  bears  to  the  material,  as 
the  following  illustration  from  the  able  pen  of  the  late  lamented 
and  genial  Dr  Hamilton  in  "  Excelsior"  beautifiiDy  proves: — 
''  A  young  scholar  is  making  his  first  trial  of  composition,  and 
he  fears  that  this  essay  will  exhaust  the  sum  total  of  his  Uterary 
property.  He  thinks  he  has  a  few  good  ideas,  and  one  or  two 
rather  striking  illustrations.  But  if  he  puts  the  whole  into  the 
present  speech  or  poem,  what  is  tu  become  of  him  ?  There  will 
be  no  assets  left ;  he  will  be  reduced  to  intellectual  bankruptcy. 
But  you  say.  No  fear.  An  earnest  mind  is  not  a  bucket  but  a 
fountain,  and  as  good  thoughts  flow  out,  better  thoughts  flow 
in.  Good  thoughts  are  gregarious  ;  the  bright  image  or  spark- 
ling aphorism,  fear  not  to  give  it  wing,  for,  lured  by  its  decoy, 
thoughts  of  sublimer  range  and  sunnier  pinion  will  be  sore  to 
descend  and  gather  round  it  As  you  scatter  youll  increase^" 
And  it  is  in  this  way,  that  whilst  many  a  thou^t  whidi  niighi 
have  enriched  the  worid,  has  lain  buried  in  a  smlen  or  monaitic 
spirit,  like  a  crock  of  gold  in  a  coffin,  the  good  idea  of  a  frank  and 
forth-spoken  man  gets  currency,  and  after  being  improved  to 
the  advantage  of  thousands,  has  retufrned  to  its  originator  with 
nsury.  It  has  been  lent,  and  so  it  has  not  been  bst  It  has 
been  communicated,  and  so  it  has  been  preserved.  It  has 
circulated,  and  so  it  has  incceased.  Lkon&Ibvl 
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Art.  IX. — Few  Qoethe  a  Christian  Poet  i 

THERE  are  two  classes  of  peisons  to  whom  the  query  pro- 
pounded at  the  head  of  this  paper  will  appear  a  rather 
startling  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  seem  strange  to  the 
numerous  individuals  who  turn  away  with  an  approximation 
to  a  "holy  horror'*  from  the  writingB  of  the  great  German 
poet,  and  strongly  suspect  the  orthodoxy  of  those  who  express 
admiration  of  his  genius.  That  many  such  individuals  exist 
in  the  world,  and  especially  in  our  own  country,  is  beyond  all 
doubt ;  and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  question  the  thorough 
conscientiousness  of  their  convictions.  We  respect  some  of 
them  for  their  various  estimable  qualities  ;  but  there  are  two 
things  we  would  earnestly  commend  to  their  attention,—- that 
they  should  be  quite  certain  they  have  really  read  Goethe  s  works 
before  they  pronounce  their  judgment;  and  that,  if  they  hxive 
perused  them,  they  should  try  to  contemplate  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author  himself,  instead 
of  from  that  of  their  inherent  or  acquired  partialities  and  pre- 
judioea  Rightly  to  undeistand,  and  fitly  to  criticise,  the 
literary  productions  of  any  man,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  look  with  the  producer's 
own  eye,  and  lay  aside  our  pre-conceived  notions  as  to  how  he 
ought  to  write  and  what  he  ought  to  write ;  and  this  is  a  rule 
which,  if  binding  in  the  case  of  our  perusal  of  the  works  of 
every  one,  is  especially  binding  with  regard  to  works  like  those 
of  Goetha  For  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  great  German  was  so 
distinctive,  his  individuality,  notwithstanding  his  many-sided- 
ness, was  so  stronffiy  marked  and  so  clearly  defined,  that  justly 
to  apprehend  and  appreciate  him  requires  no  ordinary  exer- 
tion, no  slight  projection  of  ourselves,  as  it  were,  while  we  read 
his  writings,  into  his  own  peculiar  sphere.  Now,  it  is  only  the 
smaller  number  who  are  capable  of  making  such  an  effort  in  a 
calm,  patient,  reflective,  laxge-minded  way ;  and  thus,  even,  if 
as  already  pre-supposed,  Goethe's  works  be  read  at  all  (a  fact 
which,  in  the  case  of  no  insignificant  section  of  individuals,  we 
greatly  doubt),  the  dense  mist  of  one-sidedness  and  bigotry 
rises  between  the  reader  and  the  page,  and  prevents  him  from 
befittingly  appreciating  the  true  meaning  which  pervades  the 
sentences  contained  in  it.  We  still  remember,  after  the  lapse 
of  long  years,  the  offence  given  to  several  excessively  good,  but 
rather  weak-minded  persons,  when  a  probationer  of  the  Free 
Churchy  otherwise  blameless  in  his  orthodoxy,  prefixed  as 
motto  to  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  on  some  ecclesiastical 
subject  or  another,  the  famous  quotation  from  the  West- 
ostticher  Divan,   in  which  Goethe  affirms  that  "the  one 
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peculiar  and  deepest  theme  of  the  world  and  of  mania nd  re« 
mains  the  battle  between  belief  and  unbelief."*  It  might  be 
supposed  that  this  was  a  very  innocent  extract;  nay,  more, 
that  it  was  highly  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  embodied  a  com* 
prehensive  fundamental  truth,  at  once  deeply  philosophic  and 
truly  religious ;  but  no,  it  was  enough  that  the  quotation  was 
from  Goethe  ;  it  proved  a  sore  stumbling-block  to  ma&y» 
and  effectually  kept  them  from  reading  farther  than  ihe  tit^ 
paga  This  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  circle  of  our  own 
acquaintance,  may  seem  a  little  trivial ;  but  ''a  straw  shews 
how  the  wind  blows '' ;  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubl 
that  similar  strange  notions  with  regard  to  the  general  char* 
acter  of  iSoethe's  writings  were,  at  the  time  referred  to,  widely 
prevalent,  and  do  indeed  prevail,  although  not  perhaps  to  so 
great  an  extent,  at  the  present  day.  Now,  it  is  exceedingly 
plain  that  persons  tinged  with  these  and  like  opinions  will 
be  much  surprised, — possibly  even  shocked, — to  find  such  a 
question  put  as  the  one  which  forms  the  burden  of  our  paper. 
There  is  a  second  class,  however,  who  will,  we  believe,  ex- 
perience just  the  same  emotions,  although  from  a  cause  diar 
metrically  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  been  attempting  to 
describe.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  readers  whose  admiraUon 
of  Goethe's  genius  is  so  intense,  that  it  hurries  them  into  a 
blind,  uDreasoning,  fanatical  hero-worship, — a  hero-worship 
which  casts  such  a  glamour  on  their  vision,  that  in  their  idol 
they  see  a  man  without  a  fault,  and  in  his  works  creations  so 
perfect  that  not  the  slightest  flaw  can  be  detected  in  them. 
If  we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  extremes,  we 
shall  certainly  select  the  former,  because  it  is  better  to  err  on 
the  safe  side,and  to  deny  to  Goethe  the  possession  of  any  literary 
and  moral  excellence, — absurd  though  the  denial  be, — than  to 
set  him  up,  as  is  done  by  his  frantic  worshippers,  on  a  pinnacle 
of  supreme  dominion,  to  be  adored  as  the  one  model  man,  tiie 
great  exemplar  of  all  the  talents  and  all  the  graces.  This 
latter  course,  so  frequently  pursued,  is  to  us  simply  insuff^- 
able ;  and  we  never  hear  his  devotees  loudly  declaiming  in 
behalf  of  *'  the  great  German  master,"  without  impatiently  and 
almost  wrathfuUy  recalling  to  our  mind  the  many  blemishes 
in  Goethe's  works>  as  well  as  the  many  sad  and  serious  defects 
in  his  character.  But  let  us,  in  sober  earnest,  ask  the  question, 
Wherefore  adopt  either  extreme  ?  Can  we  not  choose  a  via 
media,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  we  shun  the  ridiculoiK 
hero-worship  of  certain  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  avoid  the 
bigoted    narrow-mindedness  which   would    consign  Goethe's 

*  "Das  eigentliche,  einzige  und  tiefste  THema  der  Welt-imd  Menschen- 
geechichte,  bteibt  der  Conflict  des  Ungiaubens  und  Glaubens,*'— &oeM«V 
MmrrUikhe  Werke,  voL  iv.,  p.  204. 
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pages  to  an  expurgatory  index,  and  refiise  to  attribute  aught 
in  the  shape  of  Christian  colouring  to  their  contents  ?  As- 
suredly we  can  do  this,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  it,  in  accordance  with  every  principle  of  common  justice 
aud  impartiality. 

But,  leaving  for  a  short  while  the  two  extreme  classes  of 
whom  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking,  and  who,  we  are  well 
aware,  will  considerably  marvel  at  the  bare  propounding  of  the 
query  which  forms  our  theme,  let  us  endeavour  to  settle  a 
point  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  aforesaid  query,  viz., 
what  is  it  that  goes  to  constitute  a  Christian  poet,  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense  of  the  term  ?  Be  it  noted  we  enter  into  no 
discussion  of  Goethe's  claims  to  highly  exalted  rank  as  a  poet 
simply  and  solely.  His  legitimate  title  to  that  rank  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides,  even  by  many  of  those  who  call  his  works 
immoral,  irreligious,  and  unchristian.  In  our  own  estimation, 
Qoethe  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  poets  of  modem  Europe,  oc- 
cupjring,  along  with  Dante,  a  throne  only  second  to  the  royal 
seat  of  Shakespeare.  His  Faust  would  of  itself,  although  he  had 
never  written  another  book,  have  fitly  bestowed  on  him  this 
exalted  honour, — an  honour  which,  we  think,  can  alone  be 
denied  to  him  by  those  whose  intellects  are  dwarfed,  or  who 
are  blinded  by  unreasoning  prejudice.  What  a  wonderful 
range  of  the  noblest  poetical  creations  we  find  in  the  grand 
cyclus  of  the  entire  Qoethe- literature !  Turning  from  Faust, — 
with  its  profundity  of  thought,  its  penetrating  pathos,  its  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  the  world,  and  its  mastery  of  outward 
form  in  each  variety  of  style, — ^and  passing,  for  example,  to 
Wilhelm  JUeister,  we  have  in  the  Lehrjahre  the  character  of 
Mignon,  perfect  as  a  psychological  study, — ^which  even  our  own 
Scott,  mighty  master  as  he  was,  so  poorly  imitated  in  his 
Fenella,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  —Mignon,  whose  figure  haunts 
the  reader  like  a  dream,  and  whose  strange  sad  tale  is  traced 
with  so  skilful,  so  delicate  a  hand.*  Whole  volumes  might  be 
written  on  Goethe's  heroines  especially.  At  the  head  of  them 
stands  Gretchen,  the  interest  of  whose  tr£^c  story  culminates 
in  that  last  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Faust,  where  the  author 
bears  us  down  with  him  into  an  abyss  of  sorrow,  that  makes  the 
scene  to  which  we  refer  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  passage  in 
modem  European  literature ;  and  Gretchen  is  followed  by  a 
host  of  others,  minor,  indeed,  in  point  of  all-absorbing  attraction, 
yet  each  gifted  with  a  fascination  of  her  own.  It  is  in  this  mar- 
vellous creative  power,  this  originality  in  the  construction  of 

*  We  include  Goethe's  prose  fictions  under  the  commcm  title  **  poetry,"  as 
poetry,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  embraces  aU  imaginative  writing, 
whether  rhymed  or  rhymcless. 
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character,  whether  male  or  female,  coupled  with  the  vast  versa- 
tility of  a  mind  that  seemed  to  have  mastered  all  branches  of 
human  study,  and  all  forms  of  external  ezpresfflon,  that  the 
true  secret  of  Goethe's  influence  resides ;  and  it  is  on  sach  a 
foundation  that  we  take  our  stand  when  we  assign  to  him  the 
illustrious  rank  we  have  already  indicated.  But,  as  by  general 
confession  he  fully  enjoys  that  rank,  we  will  not  prolong  our 
consideration  of  it ;  to  do  so,  would  be  superfluous ;  and  we  tbere- 
fore  again  put  the  question,  without  a  due  answer  to  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  receive  an  appropriate  reply  to  our  chief 
interrogation, — the  question,  namely,  What  is  it  that  goes  to 
constitute  a  Christian  poet,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the 
term? 

This  is  a  question  which  is  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
So  many  and  various  are  the  views  that  prevail  with  regard 
to  the  proper  definition  of  the  words  "  Christian  poet,"  that  we 
fear  our  own  interpretation  of  them  will  fail  to  give  general  satis- 
faction.   It  appears  to  us,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
mere  utterance  of  rhymed  devotion  by  no  means  makes  a  man 
a  Christian  poet,  else  would  the  most  wretched  hymn-scribbler 
justly  claim  thetitle.  In  the  English  language  we  have  numerous 
beautiful  and  noble  hymns,— equal  to  the  best  produced  in  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia, — and  yet  we  feel  that  we  would  scarcely 
be  warranted  to  call  any  one  distinctively  a  Christian  poet  on 
the  strength  of  his  having  penned  two  or  three  devotional  pieces, 
no  matter  what  might  be  their  degree  of  excellence.     It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Christian  poet  is  he  whose  writings  breathe  the 
tolerant  and  loving  spirit  which  is  ever  the  result  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  when  realized  in  the  soul  of  the  believing  man  or  the 
believing  woman, — the  spirit  that,  without  unnecessarily  ob- 
truding itself  in  the  expression  of  external  dogma,  evinces  its 
vitality  bv  the  spell  of  a  gracious  presence,  impalpable,  but 
none  the  less  both  powerfully  and  delicately  experienced.     For 
it  must  be  farther  borne  in  mind  that  the  loftiest  truths  and 
the  profoundest  experiences  of  the  Christian  religion  are  alike 
incapable  of  fit  embodiment  in  outward  shapes  of  poetry; 
they  lie  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  weak  human  words; 
they  are  spiritual  altitudes  and  spiritual  abysses  which  are  un- 
utterable even  in  the  case  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of 
men.     The  believer's  soul,  in  the  rapt  fervour  of  devotion,  soars 
upwards,  and  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  ineffiible  glory ;  the 
same  soul,  stooping  downwards,  plunges  into  the  depths  of  its 
own  mysterious  nature,  and  is  lost  again  in  that  strange  region 
of  spiritual  wonders  ;  but  any  attempt  at  the  external  expres- 
sion of  either  of  the  two  experiences  is  sure  to  be  almost  or 
utterly  abortive,  just  because  imperfect  humanity,  even  in  its 
sanctified  condition,  possesses  no  means  of  rightly  shewing 
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foftb  what  is  in  itself  so  profoundly,  thoroughly  emotional 
We  think  that  this  fact  is  far  too  frequently  forgotten,  and  that 
therefore,  strange  and  erroneous  views  prevail  as  regards  the 
true  Christian  element  in  poetry.  Our  noblest,  sweetest  devo- 
tuuial  experience  is  intensely  subjective  in  its  character,  and  it  is 
impossible,  by  the  very  laws  of  our  beii;^,  for  us  to  clothe  it  in 
external  objective  form  j  but  the  truest  poetry  is  that  in  which 
the  objective  element  preponderates,  and  so  we  cannot  style 
the  effort  outwardly  to  express  the  mere  subjective  feeling  of 
devotion,— and  the  warmer  the  devotion,  the  more  diflBcult  will 
be  the  endeavour, — a  poetry  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  at 
all  We  repeat  that  the  true  Christian  poet  is  he  who,  pene- 
trated and  pervaded  by  a  loving  Christian  spirit,  allows  that 
spirit  to  radiate  like  genial  sunshine  from  every  production  of 
his  pen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  his  themes  should  be  purely 
Christian  themes, — far,  very  far  from  that;  they  may  be 
themes  which  have  no  positive  connection  with  the  Christian 
ftdth  in  any  way  ;  yet  they  should  be  treated  so  as  to  convey  to 
the  reader  the  impression  that  he  who  handles  them  has  drank 
deep  at  the  mighty  well»spring  of  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Divine  Belief,  destined  finally  to  subdue  the  world,  has  con- 
quered the  singers  own  rejoicing  soiiL  Such  is,  of  course, 
simply  our  individual  opinion ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  many 
who  will  refuse  to  accept  it  in  the  exact  terms  in  which  we  have 
laid  it  down.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  our  decided  conviction 
that  the  definition  now  given,  largely  serves  to  clear  away 
preliminary  obstacles,  and  greatly  enables  us  to  return  a  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  main  question  which  lies  before  us. 

The  query,  be  it  carefully  noted,  has  to  do,  not  with  Goethe, 
but  with  his  poetry,— not  with  the  man,  but  with  his  works. 
An  author  may  be  thoroughly  religious,  thoroughly  Christian, 
and  yet  exhibit  no  very  marked  traces  of  it  in  his  writings ; 
just  as  an  author  may  be  the  reverse,  and  yet  throw  an  out- . 
ward  veil  of  religion  over  the  productions  of  his  pen.  But  the 
question  we  set  ourselves  to  consider  is  one  which  deals  with 
Goethe's  poetry,  and  not  with  Goethe's  conduct.  The  great 
German's  personal  character,  whether  moral  or  religious,  is  not 
the  point  at  issue.  We  all  know  that,  neither  as  regards  the 
one  aspect  nor  the  other,  does  it  claim  the  unmingled  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  As  concerns  morals,  not  a  few  of  the  actions 
of  his  life  were  highly  culpable,  and,  although  we  quite  agree 
with  his  English  biographer,  Lewes, — who  has  thrown  fresh 
and  favourable  light  on  Goethe's  character, — that  he  pos- 
sessed a  largeness  of  heart  for  which  the  world  did  not  give 
him  suflScient  credit,  still  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  in  his  inmost 
being  he  was  intensely,  supremely  egoistic.  As  concerns  reli- 
gion, although  he   outwardly  conformed  to    the    Lutheran 
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Church, — ^hating,  indeed,  popery  with  a  wratfafol  hatred, 
which  would  have  pleased  the  most  zealous  Protestant  among 
ourselves, — he  was  certainly  the  opposite  of  what  is  strictly 
termed  pious,  and  had  but  a  slight  hold  of  some  of  the  fanda- 
mental  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  creed  bore  a 
strong  Pantheistic  stamp ;  although  to  call  Qoethe  an  oot^ 
and-out  Pantheist,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  appearB  to  us 
quite  unwarrantable.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  wonderful 
versatility  that  formed  one  of  his  chief  features,  he  had  intd- 
lectually  grasped,  if  he  did  not  spiritually  believe,  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, — as  witness,  for  example, 
the  striking  episode  in  Meister's  Lehrjahre,  entitled  **The 
Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  SouL''  Yet  we  must  again  remtod 
the  reader  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  with  Ooethe  himself  that 
we  have  to  do,  but  with  his  writings  ;  and,  in  order  to  answer 
our  leading  question,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  devote 
a  little  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his 
poetical  works. 

Let  us  here  at  once  frankly  confess  that  there  are  passages^ 
although  not  numerous,  in  Fa/ust  and  in  some  of  bis  oUier 
poems,  which  all  sober-minded  admirers  of  Goethe  must  deeply 
regret  should  ever  have  appeared.  Such  passages  we  would  not 
willingly  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young  and  innocent.  Tet 
let  us  at  the  same  time  be  just  and  charitable  in  the  judgment 
we  pass  on  these  things.  A  careful  study  of  the  entire  works 
of  Goethe  entitles  us  to  affirm  that  he  never  pourtrays  vice  for 
vice's  S8kke,  or  gloats  over  the  sin  he  depicts  as  if  he  dearly 
loved  it  We  are  bound  to  remember  that  Goethe  was  essen- 
tially an  objective  poet,  that  the  dramatic  element  was  s^aDy 
developed  in  him,  and  that  therefore  he  was  irresistibly  imr 
polled  by  the  whole  bent  of  his  genius  to  delineate  the  most 
opposite  characters,  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  What 
.he  makes  the  old  re-awakened  Cretan  say  in  Lea  JEpimewideB 
Erwacheny  may  be  fully  applied  to  himself : — 

**  With  sense  serene  I  longed  to  comprehend 
What  eye  and  ear  alike  to  me  presented. 
And  thus  the  world  transparent  grew  before  mo 
Like  some  clear  crystal  vase  with  all  it  held."* 

He  took  men  and  women  as  he  found  them,  and  depicted 
them  accordingly  ;  as  a  bom  dramatist,  his  obiect  was  not  to 
exhibit  them  as  they  should  he,  but  simply  as  they  vwrt;  and 
so  he  neither  unduly  brightened  the  lights,  nor  unduly  darkened 
the  shadows,  but  reproduced  the  exact  figures  on  the  canvas 

*  '*  Mit  heiter'm  Sinn  yerlanfft'  ich  cu  veratehn 
Was  mir  das  Auge,  was  oas  Ohr  mir  beet ; 
TJnd  ^leich  erschen  dorchsichtig  dieise  Wcit, 
Wie  ein  SlrystollgefaM  mit  leinem  Inhalt." 
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of  his  works.  His  marveUously  comprehensive  vision  em* 
braced  all  the  aspects  and  forms  of  life,  and  his  main  motive 
was  to  represent  objectively  those  forms  and  aspects>  so  that  as 
perfect  a  portraiture  of  them  as  was  possible  might  be  thereby 
secured.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  the  limning  of  lofty 
ideals  is  a  nobler  aim  than  this  ;  but  it  is  enough  &r  our  pre- 
sent purpose  that  Qoethe  thought  differently,  and  acted  up  to 
his  convictions,  whether  right  or  wrong,  of  true  poetic  art 
And  so  we  reiterate,  that  where  any  immoral  passages  are  to 
be  found  in  ihe  works  of  Goethe,  such  passages  are  never  im- 
moral in  their  teThdency,  whatever  they  may  be  in  themselves* 
No  one  who  has  any  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  who 
is  aware  of  the  evil  that  exists  in  it,  wUl  be  made  worse  by  the 
perusal  of  these  passages — although,  for  obvious  reasons,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  (^  the  youthful  and  inexperienced. 

Further,  we  will  confess  with  equal  frankness,  that  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  our  previous  definition,  Goethe  cannot  pro- 
perly be  styled  a  Christian  poet.  No  one  will  assert  that,  as  a 
whole,  his  poetry  is  interpenetrated  and  pervaded  by  a  thorough 
Christian  spirit.  In  the  case  of  dramatic  works,  nevertheless, 
it  is  difficult  to  peroeive  how  this  interpenetration  of  the  Christian 
spirit  can  be  as  distinctly  visible  as  in  the  case  of  other  kinds 
of  poetry ;  and  seeing  that  so  much  written  by  Goethe  must  be 
classed  imder  the  purely  dramatic  rubric,  we  may  exclude  to 
some  extent  the  latter  from  consideration  at  the  present  time. 
Tet  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  Fausty  which  is  not  purely  dramatic,  but  a  combination 
of  dramatic,  epic,  and  lyric,  and  moreover,  is  the  work  which 
most  faithfully  reflects  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Goethe's 
genius.  Taking  up  Faust,  then,  we  will  appeal  to  it  for  an 
answer  to  our  query.  The  idea  which  pervades  this  great 
poem, — when  we  contemplate  its  first  and  second  parts  as 
forming  a  harmonious  whole, — ^is  unquestionably  a  Christian 
idea.  It  is  the  eternal  rescue  of  Faust's  sinful  soul,  after  that 
soul  has  passed  through  many  spheres  of  widest  and  most 
varied  experience,  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Divine 
love  at  last.  It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  affirm  that  this 
rescue  assumes  the  true  orthodox  form  which  is  embodied  in 
ecclesiastical  creeds,  and  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  At  the  closa  of  the  work,  Qoethe  employs  a 
symbolism,  borrowed  from  the  mythology  of  the  Romish 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  pourtraying  the  final  translation 
of  the  purified  soul  of  Faust  to  the  glories  of  the  celestial 
world.  But  the  idea  is,  in  its  broad  general  aspect,  essentially 
Christian,  and  this  in  spite  of  numerous  pagan  elements  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  previous  course  of  the  poem.    Mark 
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again,— if  we  view  the  work  not  as  a  whole,  and  just  select  Uie 
first  part, — the  Christian  idea  that  pervades  the  last  soene  of 
the  same,  when  Qretcheo,  on  the  eve  of  her  execution*  refuses 
to  listen  to  Faust's  tempting  voice,  while  he  urges  her  to  fly 
with  him  firom  prison,  and  in  deep  sorrow  and  repentance  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  bodily  life,  that  she  may  ei\joy  eternal 
blessedness.  Yet,  at  the  same  time^  her  spirit  yearns  to  prooure 
a  like  salvation  for  the  soul  of  her  guilty  lover;  and  the 
''Heinrich!  Heinrich!'"  of  her  final  address,  is  the  voice  of 
impassioned  Christian  afiection,  which  would  expend  its  entire 
volume  in  leading  him,  were  it  possible,  upwards  to  the  glory 
which  she  herself  anticipates  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
In  these  two  passages,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Chnstian 
faith  on  Uie  mmd  of  the  author,  is  clearlv  manifested, — a  &ct 
far  too  seldom  the  case  in  the  works  of  Qoethe ;  for  although 
its  indirect  influence  is  there  frequently  discernible,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  of  the  former  there  is  much  and  significant 
dearth.  This  leads  us  to  remark  further,  that  in  a  large  section 
of  the  second  part  of  Fcmat, — the  acenes  in  the  "  Fbarsalian 
Fields,"  by  "  Peneios,"  by  the  "  uEgean  Sea,"  as  also  in  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  "Helena," — the  writer  was  treading  on 
old  classic  ground — ^ground  exclusively  pagan — where  tiiere 
could  be  no  legitimate  admission  c^  the  Christian  element  at 
all ;  and  therefore  in  such  scenes  we  cannot  expect  to  find  it 
With  regard  to  other  scenes  in  the  second  part,  and  several  in 
the  first  part,  we  may  confidently  asseverate  that  they  reveal 
the  presence  of  a  living  indirect  Christian  influence,  t.€.,  that 
they  could  only  have  been  penned  by  one  breathing  the  atmos* 
phere  of  a  Christian  country  and  a  Christian  age,  and  familiar 
from  his  boyhood  mth  the  outward  forms  and  results  of  what 
may  be  called  Christian  civilisation,  but  they  betray  no  de^>er 
direct  impression,  produced  by  the  Christian  faith  in  itself;  and 
it  is  not  therefore  on  them  that  we  would  take  our  stand, 
were  we  inclined  to  assert  that  Goethe  was  a  Christian  poet 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word.  But  in  truth,  as  already 
allowed,  he  was  no  such  thing ;  he  would  have  been  the  fore- 
most to  affirm  that  he  never  intended  to  be  so ;  and  thus  we 
may  expect  in  vain,  when  carefully  examining  his  writings,  to 
discover  corroboration  of  a  fact  which  had  no  positive  existence. 
As  a  farther  illustration  of  our  meaning,  let  us  take  WUhUm 
Meister,  the  greatest  of  Goethe's  prose  poems,  and  here  we 
shall  find  once  more  the  Christian  element  curiously  inter- 
mingled with  the  pagan,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  work.  For  in  the  first  half,  the  Lehrjahre,  there  is  no 
religious  aim,  nor  even  moral  aim,  at  all  perceptible ;  it  is  an 
inimitably  distinct  and  vivid  picture  of  the  world  and  life, 
betraying  that  clear  insight  into  character,  which  the  author, 
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beyond  most  men,  possessed ;  still,  what  we  may  at  least  call  a 
negative  pagan  element  reigns  in  it  supreme.  Of  course  we 
except  the  remarkable  episode  already  alluded  to,  the  ''  Confes- 
sions of  a  Beautiful  Soul/'  But  in  the  latter  part  of  WUhelm, 
Meister,  the  Wanderjahre,  we  seem  to  pass  to  a  different  region, 
and  to  breathe  another  atmosphere.  We  can  here  trace  the 
direct  as  well  as  indirect  influence  of  Christianity.  There  is 
abundance,  and  superabundance  indeed,  of  ethnicism ;  yet  a 
warm  Christian  colouring  flushes  with  genial  hues  the  limbs 
and  features  of  the  cold,  clear-cut  heathen  statue.  The  indirect 
influence  of  the  Christian  faith  exerts  itself  in  the  fascinating 
first  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  book,  beginning  with  the  one 
entitled  "The  Flight  to  Egypt;"  and  we  feel  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Cross,  such  chapters  would  never  have  been 
written.  Dipping  deeper  into  the  Wanderjahre,  we  come  to  the 
passages  that  describe  Macaria,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Qoethe*s  female  characters,  who,  with  the  subtle  spiritual 
aflSnities  that  link  her  so  mysteriously  **  to  the  solar  system," 
is  virtually  the  creation  of^  a  Christian  poet  And  in  the 
chapter  in  which  the  famous  ** Three  Reverences"  are 
described,  the  direct  influence  of  Christianity  is  palpable. 
Far  from  orthodox,  without  question,  seems  the  threefold 
religion  of  the  "  Reverences ; "  yet  is  there  much  in  it  wliich 
bears  the  broad  distinctive  mark  of  our  divine  faith.  "  Chris- 
tianity," says  Wilhelm's  guide  and  instructor,  "is  the  final 
goal  which  mankind  can  and  must  attain.  How  much  is  there 
required,  not  merely  to  let  the  earth  He  beneath  us,  and  to 
trust  in  a  higher  fatherland,  but  also  to  recognise  lowliness  and 
poverty,  scorn  and  contempt,  debasement  and  squalor,  suffering 

and  death  itself,  as  divine Of  this,  indeed,  we  find 

traces  in  all  ages,  but  traces  are  not  the  goal ;  and  when  that 
goal  has  once  been  reached,  mankind  can  never  retrograde ; 
and  so  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  Christian  religion,  because 
it  has  once  appeared,  can  never  pass  away,  because  it  has  once 
become  incarnate  in  divine  form,  it  cannot  through  all  the 
future  be  dissolved."  Nay,  Goethe  goes  a  step  further,  and 
professes,  with  perfect  apparent  honesty,  to  find  his  doctrine  of 
the  ** Three  Reverences,'  in  the  apostles'  creed.  "Its  first 
article,"  he  says,  "  is  ethnic,  and  belongs  to  every  people ;  its 
second  is  Christian,  for  those  who  battle  with  suffering,  and  in 
that  suffering  are  glorified;  its  third,  finally,  teaches  an  inspired 
communion  of  the  saints,  which  means  all  who  in  the  highest 
degree  are  truly  good  and  wise.  Shall  not  then  the  three 
Divine  persons,  under  whose  name  and  likeness  such  convic- 
tions and  promises  are  enunciated,  with  justice  be  accounted 
the  supreraest  Trinity?"  Sufficiently  rationalistic,  it  may  be 
urged, — and  we  do  not  deny  the  charge ;  what  we  contend  for,  is 
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ftimply  that  the  broad  Christian  stamp  is  here  apparent,  that 
we  have  a  direct  Christian  influence  operating  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  *  It  would  seem,  that  as  Goethe's  life  rolled  on, 
and  he  b^an  to  descend  into  the  vale  of  i^e,  the  paganism  of 
his  earlier  years  retreated  into  the  background,  and  the 
Christian  element  assumed  a  position  fSeir  in  advance  of  that 
which  it  had  previously  held.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  this  earlier  paganism  was  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  his  works,  in  some  measure  softened  down  by 
the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity.  Take,  for  example,  his 
Iphigenia,  published  in  1786,  of  which  it  has  been  said  with 
equal  truth  and  eloquence,  that  *'  in  beauty  of  language  and 
intensity  of  pathos,  it  is  a  tragedy  surpassed  by  none  of 
Goethe's  works,  but  the  calm  which  overspreads  it  is  hyper- 
Greek,  and  Euripides  himself  appears  rugged  in  contrast  to 
his  German  rival."  Iphigenia  is  a  heathen  subject,  cast  in 
pure  old  classic  mould;  and  yet  its  essential  paganism, — 
which  was  of  course  necessary  in  the  circumstances, — is  qualified 
in  a  way  that  can  be  felt,  although  not  expressed,  by  what  we 
recognise  as  an  infusion,  however  slight  and  well  nigh  imper- 
ceptible, of  the  Christian  element.  A  similar  remark  holds 
good  of  several  of  Goethe's  earlier  productions,  written  before 
the  fierce  ferment  of  his  youthful  spirit  had  wholly  passed 
away,  and  given  place  to  the  majestic  calm,  the  statuesque 
repose,  which  so  signally  distinguished  him  in  the  later  period 
of  his  life.  £ut  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  our  instances ; 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  apart  from  sporadic 
passages,  and  when  his  poetic  works  are  contemplated  as  a 
whole,  the  writings  of  Goethe  have  no  just  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered those  of  a  Christian  poet,  in  the  strict  significance  of 
the  words. 

And  now,  if  the  above  be  correct,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  tiie 
question  put  in  a  somewhat  different  shape, — Is  Goethe,  in 
any  sense  of  the  term,  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Christian 
pK>et  ?  As  we  have  answered  the  preceding  query  in  the  nega- 
tive, we  feel  no  difficulty  in  replying  to  the  latter  in  the  adffir- 
mative,  Goethe,  every  one  of  course  acknowledges,  was  no 
didactic  Christian  poet,  like  our  own  Cowper ;  nor  was  he,  we 
have  also  seen,  a  poet  directly  influenced  by  Christianity,  like 
Felicia  Hemans,  or  her  far  moi^e  highly-gifted  sister-sing^-, 


*  How  far  Goethe  was  from  sympathising  with  the  central  principle  of  the 
rationalists,  is  erident  from  what  he  says  in  one  of  his  conversanons  with 
Eckermann,  in  1829.  **  The  Christian  religion,*'  sach  are  his  wotds,  "  is  a 
mighty  spiritual  lever,  by  which  sunken  and  sufifering  hnmiouty  has  tret 
raised  itself  out  of  the  depths,  from  time  to  time  ;  and  because  we  ascribe  to  it 
this  effect,  it  is  exalted  above  aU  philosophy,  and  from  it  neeis  no  wLp- 
'pOTt.''^Eckermann'$  Oesprache  mU  Goethe. 
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JSlizabeih  Barrett  Browning ;  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  was  a 
Christian  poet  in  this  sense,  that  he  was  a  ripe  product  of 
Christian  culture,  Christian  thought,  and  Christian  emotion, 
in  so  far  as  such  agencies  could  affect  a  nature  that  was  rather 
Greek  than  German,  rather  statuesque  than  pictorial,  and 
especially,  rather  ethnic  than  Christian,  in  its  inherent  prin- 
ciplea  Here  we  must  again  remind  the  reader  of  our  defimtion, 
in  a  former  page,  of  the  character  of  the  true  Christian  poet. 
"  The  true  Christian  poet,"  we  affirmed, "  was  he  whose  writings 
breathe  the  tolerant  and  loving  spirit  which  is  ever  the  result 
of  the  Christian  fisdth  when  realised  in  ihe  soul  of  the  believ- 
ing man  or  the  believing  woman, — ^the  spirit  that,  without 
unnecessarily  obtruding  itself  in  the  expression  of  external 
dogma,  evinces  its  vitality  by  the  spell  of  a  gracious  presence, 
impalpable,  but  none  the  less  both  powerfuUy  and  delicately 
experienced/'  Weighed  in  the  balance  of  this  cbsest  test, 
Goethe,  as  we  have  found,  is  wanting.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it 
be  an  easy  matter  to  discover  any  one  person  who  perfectly 
fulfils  the  conditions  we  have  thus  laid  down.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  Goethe  himself,  how  otherwise  stands  the  case  ?  Is  he 
to  be  denied  all  right  to  the  name  of  Christian  poet  because 
he  is  not  a  Christian  poet  in  the  strictest  and  truest  sense  of 
the  expression  ?  Surely  no.  So  far  as  a  broad  and  tolerant 
spirit  is  concerned,  he  copiously  possessed  that  gift  by  nature, 
and,  although  it  remained  unbaptised  by  genuine  Christian 
belief,  it  was  not,  we  are  well  assured,  unimpressed  by  external 
Christian  forces,  which  gave  to  it  a  greater  warmth  and  deep- 
ness, and  redeemed  it  from  the  charge  of  being  simply  and 
solely  an  ethnic  virtue.  So  far,  again,  as  the  believing  reali- 
sation of  the  Christian  faith  is  concerned,  wliile  we  of  course 
confess, — and  confess  it  frankly  and  sorrowfully, — that  Goethe 
possessed  little,  if  any,  believing  realisation  of  that  faith  in  the 
scriptural  and,  therefore,  alone  real  meaning  of  the  words,  we 
refuse  to  hold  that  in  no  sense  whatever  was  he  under  its 
mighty  spell.  What  we  have  allowed  is  quite  sufficient  to 
exclude  him  from  the  ranks  of  strictly  Christian  poets  ;  what 
remains,  after  making  every  allowance,  is  enough  to  secure  for 
him  a  place  among  those  who  owe  much  of  their  power  and 
fame  to  the  fact  that  their  minds  possessed  a  large  receptivity 
for  the  outward  Christian  influences.  By  such  influences 
Goethe  was  environed  from  his  boyhood.  Bom  and  brought 
up  in  quaint  old  imperial  Frankfort,  round  whose  walls  there 
clustered  so  many  memories  of  the  Christian  culture  of  the 
middle  ages, — for  let  us  recollect  that  there  did  exist  a 
mediaeval  Christian  culture,  even  if.  as  Protestants,  we  rightly 
deem  it  in  many  ways  defective, — and  trained  in  the  midst  of 
external  religious  observances,  gifted,  too,  with  a  nature  of 
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abnormal  quickness  and  susceptibility,  Qoethe  could  not  fiiil  to 
be  impressed,  in  the  jears  that  are  most  impressionable,  by 
all  to  which  he  listened,  and  by  all  whidi  he  beheld.  Nor 
were  their  lacking  influences  of  a  profounder,  directer  cha- 
racter. He  tells  us  towards  the  commencement  of  his  Auto- 
biography,— a  careful  perusal  of  which  will  shew  how,  both 
during  his  boyhood  and  his  youthhood,  he  was  closely  accom- 
panied by  the  outward  influences  of  Christianity, — that  he 
perpetually  heard  conversations  and  discussions  on  religious 
matters ;  there  were  endless  debates  about  the  Lutheran  Chuich 
and  those  who  had  left  her  pale ;  separatism,  pietism,  &c., 
were  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  ears  of  the  future 
poet*  Now,  although  all  this  was  not  withcAit  injurious 
results  in  after  years,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  such  unpro- 
fltable  religious  discussions  were  partly  the  means  of  inoculat- 
ing Goethe  with  disgust  at  the  name  of  piety  and  driving  him 
into  the  byepaths  of  negation  and  indiflerence,  still  it  was 
something  to  be  encompassed  by  at  least  the  outward  Chris- 
tian atmosphere,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
Christian  life  from  so  early  a  period  of  existence.  As  the 
years  rolled  on,  the  Christian  culture  at  that  time  prevalent 
in  Germany  was  brought  to  bear  with  deepening  power  on 
Goethe's  impressionable  spirit.  It  combated  there,  as  on  a 
royal  battle-field,  with  the  native  pagan  element,  until  finally 
a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two  antagonists,  and  they 
agreed  to  coalesce.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  Goethe's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development,  and  the  only  thing  that  satis- 
factorily opens  to  us  the  exact  significance  of  his  works.  Hence 
the  wonderful  reoonciliation  which  is  to  be  found  in  them 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal^ — the  first,  the  pagan  element, 
and  the  second,  the  Christian,  are  there  harmoniously  fused 
in  one.  As  the  whole  matter  has  been  succinctly  stated  in  a 
single  sentence  which  occurs  in  a  hook,  where  we  should  hardly 
have  looked  to  meet  with  it>  viz.,  Krahnis's  Internal  Hiatorff 
of  Oerman  Proteeiantimth^  "  Goethe  shaped  all  the  glimpses  oi 
light  which  the  richest  life  threw  upon  bis  soul,  into  a  world 
of  clear,  distinct,  and  bright  pictures  of  imagination,  which  are 
not,  like  Schiller's  ideals,  in  morose  antagonism  to  the  reality, 
but  have  the  reality  amidst  and  within  theraaelvea^ 

Goethe,  then,  was  by  training  and  position,  emphatically  a 
child  of  modern  Christian  culture,  which  exercised  a  large  influ- 
ence on  the  native  tendencies  of  his  mind,  and  which,  sup»>- 
added  to  his  inborn  paganish  inclinations,  made  of  him  what 
he  afterwards  substantially  becama  The  Christian  faith  was 
not  for  his  soul  a  felt,  indispensable  reality, — a  reality  which 

*  WohrheU  wnd  Dkhtung.    SdmmiUche  Wtrkt.     VoL  zx.,  p.  48. 
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could  alone  save  it,  and  work  out  for  it  eternal  glory, — but  a 
grand  well-spring  of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  culture,  a 
mystery,  indeed, — yet  a  mystery  not  to  be  received  into  the 
heart  as  the  principle  of  life  everlasting, — a  mystery,  on  the 
other  hand,  simply  to  be  appreciated  and  reverenced  as  the 
noblest  of  existing  external  institutions.    !Now,  it  is  in  this 
latter  sense  that  we  style  Goethe  a  Christian  poet.    The  pro- 
duct of  a  Christian  people  and  a  Christian  age,  he  wrote  without 
the  believer's  childlike  faith  in  Christ,  but  with  the  thinker's 
deep  belief  in  Christianity, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  vital  power  it 
possessed  to  impart  the  highest  culture  to  the  world.    It  will 
serve  to  make  the  whole  matter  more  plain  to  some,  if  we  say 
that  Goethe  was  a  humanistic  poet ;  his  theme,  throughout 
its  multitudinous  variations,  was  humanism,  in  some  points 
warmly  tinged  with  Christian  colouring,  in  many  points  very 
slightly,  and  in  many  others  devoid  of  any  Christian  colouring 
at  all    As  a  vivid  illustration  of  his  strongly  humanistic  ten- 
dencies, we  may  adduce  that  remarkable  fragmentary  poem. 
Die  OeheiriMfiisse  (The  Mysteries),  i^ritten  by  him  so  early  as 
1785.    A  young  brother  of  a  religious  order,  named  Marcus, 
loses  his  way  in  a  mountainous  district,  but  at  last  discerns  a 
stately  building,  the  appearance  of  which  indicates  that  it  is 
the  dwelling  of  men  retired  ftx)m  the  world  for  some  secret  and 
mysterious  purpose.     He  finds  there  twelve  knights,  who,  after 
passing  through  a  aixxmy  life,  where  labour,  peril,  and  suffer- 
ing encompassed  them  on  every  side,  have  in  the  end  resolved 
thus  to  sojourn  together,  and  to  serve  their  God  in  solitude. 
A  thirteenth,  whom  they  acknowledge  as  their  superior,  is  just 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  departure  A:om  them, — m  what  way, 
is  not  stated ;  and  during  the  preceding  days  he  had  begun  to 
relate  the  story  of  his  life,  of  which  a  short  account  is  given  to 
the  newly  arrived  stranger,  who  has  been  kindly  received  by 
the  brethren.     A  mysterious  apparition  of  festive  youths, 
bearing  torches,  which  in  rapid  course  illuminate  the  ^uxlens, 
concludes  the  singular  poetic  fragment.    Now,  let  us  hear 
Goethe's  own  explanation  of  this  poem,  given  by  him  to  the 
world  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  1816.     **  In  order,''  he 
says,  *'  that  I  may  elucidate  the  further  purpose  of  the  poem, 
nay,  its  plan  in  general,  and  its  peculiar  object,  I  may  state 
Uiat  the  reader  was  to  be  conducted  through  a  kind  of  ideal 
Montserrat,  and,  after  he  had  taken  his  way  amid  the  various 
regions  of  the  mountains,  with  their  precipices  and  rocky 
heights,  was  at  last  to  reach  a  territory  of  bix)ad  and  fertile 
plains.     Each  of  the  knightly  anchorites  was  to  be  visited  in 
his  separate  dwelling,  and  there,  through  the  contemplation 
of  climatic  and  mental  diversities,  the  reader  was  to  discover 
that  the  most  gifted  men  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  had  in 
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this  locality  assembled  with  the  intention  of  calmly  worshipping 
God,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  way.    The  reader,  thus  led 
about  in  the  company  of  brother  Marcus,  will  become  aware 
that  the  most  varied  moods  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are 
developed  in,  or  impressed  on,  mankind,  by  atmosphere,  region, 
nationality, necessity,andcustom,arehere  represented  in  chosen 
typical  characters,  whose  aspirations  after  the  highest  culture 
are  appropriately  expressed, — although  imperfectly  in  the  case 
of  each  individual, — by  the  one  common  life  which  they  all  lead 
together.    In  order  that  all  this,  however,  may  be  possible, 
they  have  gathered  round  a  single  personage,  who  bears  the 
name  of  Humanus, — a  course  they  would  not  have  adopted,  had 
they  not  collectively  experienced  a  similarity,  an  i^proxima* 
tion  to  him.    This  common  mediator  is  now  unexpectedly 
leaving  them,  and  they  learn,  with  as  much  sorrow  as  instruc- 
tion, the  incidents  of  his  past  career.     These  incidents  are  not 
merely  related  by  himself,  but  each  of  the  twelve,  with  whom 
he  has  from  time  to  time  come  in  contact,  can  give  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  individual  sections  of  that  grand  story  of  a 
life.    Thereafter  the  reader  will  discover  that  each  separate  reli- 
gion attains  a  moment  of  supremest  bloom  and  fruitfulness, 
when  it  approximates  to  the  aforesaid  superior  and  mediator, 
— nay,  rather  becomes  completely  united  with  him.     These 
epochs  appear  fixed  and  embodied  in  the  twelve  representative 
knights,  so  that  the  reader  will  find  any  recognition  of  God 
and  virtue,  whatsoever  strange  shape  it  may  assume,  worthy  of 
all  honour,  of  all  love.    And  now  after  long  intercourse, 
Humanus  may  unreluctantly  depart  from  them,  because  his 
spirit  has  incarnated  itself  in  all  of  them,  and  has  become 
their  property,  so  that  it  needs  no  earthly  garment  any  moie. 
When  thus,  according  to  such  a  plan,  the  sympathising  reader, 
guided  in  spirit  through  all  lands  and  ages,  everywhere  discerns 
the  most  cheering  results  which  the  love  of  God  and  man  has, 
under  forms  so  manifold,  evoked  to  life,  he  then  experiences 
the  happiest  emotions,  since  neither  aberration,  abuse,  nor 
disfigurement,   which   make    every   religion    odious    at  cer- 
tain epochs,  present  themselves  to  view.     As  the  whole  trans- 
action  takes   place   during  Passion-week,  the  chief  sign  of 
this  knightly  society  is  a  cross   wreathed  with  roses;  and 
it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  eternal  duration — sealed 
by  Easter — of  our  exalted  human  state  will  also   here,  at 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  Humanus,   be  consolingly  re- 
vealed.   And  that  so  noble  an  association  may  not  be  left 
without  a  head,  the  pilgrim  Marcus  is,  in  strange  supernatural 
fashion,  elevated  to  the  post  of  superior,  who,  without  exten- 
sive knowledge,  without  aspirations  after  the  unattainable, 
well  deserves,  by  humility,  fidelity,  and  true  activity  in  the 
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pious  circle,  to  preside  over  the  beneficent  community,  so  long 
as  it  shall  exist  on  earth.  Had  this  poem,  when  it  was  planned 
and  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  appeared  in  complete  shape, 
it  would  have,  in  some  measure,  anticipated  its  time.  At  pre- 
sent, again,  although  since  that  period  ideas  have  been  ex- 
panded, feelings  have  been  purified,  and  many  views  of  matters 
have  been  cleared  up,  people  may  perhaps  like  to  see  that  which 
is  now  imiversally  recognised,  arrayed  in  poetic  dress,  and  may 
thereby  confirm  themselves  in  those  beliefs  through  which 
alone  each  person,  on  his  own  individual  Montserrat,  can  hope 
to  find  happiness  and  rest'' 

In  this  extract  we  find  all  the  large-minded  but  latitu- 
dinarian  humanism  that  was  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
Goethe,  to  which  is  superadded,  however,  a  tinge  of  the  Chris- 
tian colouring  ;  for,  in  the  "  cross  wreathed  with  roses"  there 
is  a  symbolism  which  sublimes  the  mere  natural  humanistic 
element,  and  elevates  the  entire  piece  to  a  higher  Christian 
sphere.  Unfortunately  we  have  too  seldom  such  a  direct,  or 
even  any  strongly  indirect  forth-putting  of  the  Christian  influ- 
ence in  the  works  of  the  great  German  poet  Die  Oeheini' 
nisse,  among  his  earlier  smaller  productions,  stands  very  much 
alone;  and  it  is  when  we  pass  to  a  8ubse<juent  stage  in 
his  history,  that  we  come  to  aught  resembling  it  in  its  tone  of 
strange  mystic  religiousness,  and  of  earthly  humanism  with  its 
soft  shadows  tempered  by  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  Christian 
faith.  That  old  phenomenon  again  meets  us,  with  wondrously 
undiminished  opulence,  in  the  pages  of  the  Wcmderjahre  and 
the  second  part  of  Faust.  Referring  as  we  now  are,  to 
Goethe's  minor  poems,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  indi- 
cating another  which  is  strongly,  if  indirectly,  tinctured  with 
the  Christian  spirit.  We  mean  the  short  Novelle,  translated  so 
admirably  by  Carlyle,  where  the  boy  with  his  sweet  singing 
subdues  the  lion,  and  leads  him  captive  at  his  will,  a  sugges- 
tive type  of  the  fearless  courage  of  Christian  innocence  and 
holiness  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  dangers. 

By  way  of  throwing  firesh  light  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  we  may  now  vary  the  question  which  forms  its  title, 
and  put  the  matter  in  a  shape  which  is  negative  instead  of 
positive,  ie.,  we  may  ask.  Do  the  works  of  Goethe,  as  a  whole, 
and  in  their  general  tone  and  spirit,  conflict  with  Christianity  ? 
Here  we  must  necessarily  leave  out  of  view  the  passages  in 
them  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  may  be  deemed 
in  themselves  immoral,  although  without  an  immoral  tendency. 
and  also  the  passages  in  which  the  sceptical  or  the  Panthe- 
istic element  may  be  thought,  and  thought  with  justice,  to 
preponderata  Moreover,  we  must  exclude  the  poems  which 
are  classic  in  their  themes,  and  therefore  legitimately  pagan  in, 
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their  character, — such  as  the  Prometheus  and  the  Pandont, — 
as  well  as  those  which,  without  being  directly  pagan,  may  be 
understood  as  the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  aesthetic  sorrow 
that  the  dominion  of  the  old  Greek  world  of  art  should  have 
for  ever  passed  away.  An  instance  of  the  latter  class  we  have 
in  the  beautiful  but  heathenish  Bride  of  Corinth, — ^the  counter- 
part, in  this  respect,  of  Schiller's  Gods  of  Oreece, — ^in  which  the 
writer  mourns,  assuredly  in  no  special  Christian  fashion,  over  the 
dead  divinities  of  Olympus.  Excluding  all  such  productions,  we 
have  a  large  mass  of  remaining  poetry,  of  which  we  are  war- 
ranted with  perfect  truth  to  alarm,  that  neither  in  letter  nor  in 
spirit  does  it  conflict  with  the  great  principles  of  the  Chrifitian 
faith.  Our  assertion  ma^  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  based  on  long 
and  close  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  illustrious  Qermao, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  world-famous  Werther.  Every- 
body now-a-days  is  aware  that  to  imagine  that  Qoethe  in- 
tended in  the  hero  of  this  extraordinary  book  to  depict  himself, 
is  one  of  the  absurdest  of  mistakes.  Werther  conceives  an 
unhappy  passion  for  his  friend's  wife,  and  in  the  end  blows 
out  his  brains, — ergo,  it  was  concluded  in  former  times  that  the 
author  would  be  prepared  to  follow,  in  similar  circumstances, 
the  same  course  of  conduct !  Surely  this  is  utterbr  opposed  to 
the  whole  character  of  Qoethe, — a  man  whose  life-philosophy 
might  almost  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word,  *'  Entsagung/' 
resignation,  or  rather  renunciation.  Only  in  one  very  slight 
respect  is  there  any  resemblance  between  the  author  and  his 
hero.  Gk»ethe  had,  shortly  before  he  wrote  the  book,  become 
warmly  attached  to  a  certain  young  girl,  but,  on  learning  that 
she  was  already  betrothed  to  another  person,  he  at  once  and 
honourably  put  in  practice  his  favourite  renunciation-principle, 
— ^whereas  Werther  does  precisely  the  reverse ;  and  this  simple 
fact  just  shews  us  what  was  Qoethe's  object  when  he  penned 
the  work.  He  wished  to  pourtrav  "  the  laws  of  nature  in  con- 
flict with  the  bye-laws  of  society, ' — a  difficult  problem  to  dis- 
entangle ;  his  solution  of  the  problem  was  resignation  ;  for  a 
weaker  character  like  Werther  s,  the  solution  was  the  mme  of 
suicide.  The  whole  book,  rightiy  understood,  is  a  stem  and 
solemn  warning ;  and  to  it  he  prefixed  the  motto,  '*  Be  a  man, 
and  follow  him  not"  There  is  surely  nothing  anti-Christian 
here.  Of  a  far  posterior  production,  the  Wahlverwcundschaften 
(Elective  Affimties),— published  in  1809, — the  same  may  be 
with  truth  affirmed.  It  is  perfect  as  a  work  of  art,  and  con- 
tains scenes  of  the  deepest  pathos  ;  but  what  renders  it  chiefly 
interesting  is  the  circumstance  that  it  deals,  under  new  con- 
ditions, with  the  problem  that  forms  the  old  theme  of  Werther; 
only  in  the  Wahivervxindschafteri,  as  has  been  well  observed. 
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^'  we  are  directly  taught  what  in  Werther  we  were  taught  by 
implication,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  a  resigna- 
tion which  recognises  the  ordinances  of  society  without  becoming 
part  of  them,  and  obeys  them  without  incorporating  their 
inhumanity."  In  other  words,  we  must  obey  the  command  of 
duty,  we  must  renounce,  we  must  resign  ourselves  ;  and,  frankly 
admitting  that  it  is  rather  on  Stoic  than  on  Christian  ground 
that  GbeUie  bases  our  practice  of  such  a  virtue,  we  still,  impar- 
tially contemplating  the  whole  matter,  fail  to  see  anything 
antagonistic  to  Christianity  in  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down  and 
illustrated.  On  the .  other  hand,  we  discern  in  it  not  a  little 
which  may  be  pressed, — ^if  wisely  and  impartially  dealt  with, — 
into  undoubted  Christian  service.  Even  in  the  Naturliche 
Tockter,  which  we  confess  we  do  not  admire,  and  which  has 
obtained  little  favour  with  those  who  may  be  ranked  among 
the  most  ardent  followers  of  Gteethe, — a  work  where  the  refine- 
ment of  language  is  carried  to  so  extreme  a  degree  that  the 
meaning  embodied  in  the  verses  is  nearly  polished  away  alto- 
gether,— even,  we  say,  in  the  Naturliche  Tochter,  we  find  only 
the  abnegation  of  a  Christian  element,  but  discover  nothing 
which  is,  in  itself,  and  in  its  tendencies,  opposed  to  the  grand 
principles  of  our  common  faith. 

Until  now  we  have  abstained  from  making  mention  of 
another  of  Goethe's  chief  poems,  which,  although  it  stood  alone 
among  his  writings,  would  amply  vindicate  his  strong  claim  to 
the  title,  in  an  indirect  sense,  of  Christian  poet  We  refer  to 
Hemujunn  und  Dorothea,  that  exquisite  idyllic  picture  de- 
lineated on  the  dark  and  stormy  background  of  the  great 
French  Bevolution,  and  which,  in  point  of  completeness  of 
construction  and  finish  of  form,  assuredly  yields  to  none  of  the 
poet^s  works.  Hermann  und  Dorothea  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  healthiest  poems  of  modem  times — as  indeed  there  is  never 
anything  morbid  about  Goethe's  poetry,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  marked  by  a  sound  robustness  which  favourably 
contrasts  with  much  of  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  present 
day.  In  this  production  there  is  a  distinct  infusion  of  the 
Christian  element;  the  natural  human  virtues  which  it  is 
designed  to  illustmte  are  not  merely  clothed  in  a  befitting 
robe  of  song,  but  that  robe  is  also  irradiated  in  no  small 
measure  with  the  reflected  light  of  Christianity,  so  that  we 
feel,  while  we  peruse  the  poem,  as  if,  in  addition  to  the  por- 
traiture of  mere  earthly  graces,  there  were  here  a  subtle  spiritual 
influence  that  has  its  birthplace  beyond  and  above  this  terres- 
trial scene.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  always  in  a  special  manner 
indicated  Hermann  und  Dorothea  as  a  proof  that  its  author 
was,  at  least  in  the  subordinate  acceptation  of  the  term,  a 
Christian  poet  of  no  slight  range  and  power ;  and  we  believe 
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that  no  impartial  person  can  peruse  the  work  to  which  we 
allude  without  coming  to  substantially  the  same  oonclusion. 
With  reference  to  the  mass  of  Goethe's  dra/matic  works,  it  has 
been  already  explained  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  greatly 
more  difficult  to  trace  in  dramas  any  distinctively  Christian 
element  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  poetical  creation.  Take 
tragedy,  for  example.  The  only  strictly  valid  diflference  be- 
tween ancient  and  modem  tragedy  is,  that  in  the  former  the 
predominant  principle  is  Fate,  in  the  latter.  Providence.  But 
the  aforesaid  diflference  opens  up  a  region  of  speculation,  both 
moral  and  Aesthetic,  into  which  we  have  neither  inclination 
nor  space  to  enter.  Apart  from  this,  we  think  it  must  be 
sufficiently  plaan,  that  just  because  the  drama  pre-supposes  the 
free  exhibition  of  characters,— characters  of  every  kind,  often 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder, — it  is  vain  to  expect  from  it  the 
direct  didactic  edification  which  so  many  persons  most  foolishly 
anticipate.  You  may  call,  unquestionably,  a  drama  a  Christian 
drama,  because  its  scene  is  laid  in  a  Christian  age  and  country, 
and  its  persons  are  professedly  Christian  men  and  Christian 
women ;  but,  in  its  prevalent  tone  and  spirit,  it  may  be  pagan 
after  all  AJnd  the  reverse  alike  holds  good.  In  the  midst  of 
such  over-lapping  and  intermingling  confusion,  it  is  better  to 
hold  by  the  broad  general  fact,  that,  inasmuch  as  dramatic 
poetry  is,  beyond  every  other  kind  of  imaginative  composition, 
charged,  so  to  speak,  with  the  purely  repreaeTitaMve  element, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  affirm  of  any  one  drama,  this  is  essen- 
tially Christian,  or  of  any  other  drama,  that  is  essentially 
heathen  in  its  character.*  Therefore  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  forms  our  subject, — ^in  both  its  aspects,  positive  and 
negative, — ^is  one  which  cannot  be  definitely  given,  in  the  case 
of  Goethe's  dramatic  writings,  just  as  it  could  not  be  given  in 
the  case  of  the  dramatic  writii^  of  any  other  man.  Works 
like  Ootz  von  BerUchi/ngen,  Sgmorvt,  and  Tas&o^  are  fipom 
their  very  nature  incapable  of  accurate  definition  either  as 
Christian  or  non-Christian  poems,  except  in  so  far  as  their 
themes  are  themes  selected  from  a  Chnstian  century  and  a 
Christian  land.  Ootz  von  Berlichiiigen,  which,  with  Werther, 
first  laid  the  basis  of  Goethe's  fame,  is  a  drama  of  the  great 
Beformation  century, — a  masterpiece  in  its  way, — a  wonderfully 
vivid  reproduction  of  the  stirring  scenes  that  were  witnessed 
when  the  dawn  of  the  new  temporal  and  spiritual  mom  broke 
upon  the  sleep  of  Europe.  Egmont,  again,  is  a  side-piece,  as 
it  were,  to  Ootz, — more  rounded  and  artistic,  yet  at  the  same 

♦  Goothe  himaelf  says:— "True  representation  (DarsUlhmg)  has  no 
didactic  aim.  It  does  not  approve,  it  does  not  censore ;  bnt  it  developes 
Hie  thod^hts  and  actions  in  their  sequence,  and  thereby  it  ««1igl*t^*si«^  and 
instructs."—  WakrheU  und  Dichtung,    S&mmtUche  Werke,  vol.  xST p.  173. 
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time  fall  of  life  and  fire,  a  worUiy  introduction  to  (mio  of  the 
noblest  events  recorded  in  history,  the  Revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands. TassOf  finally,  is  a  work  of  altogether  different  com- 
plexion ;  it  depends  for  its  interest,  not  on  action,  but  on  the 
subtle  development  and  play  of  character,  in  which  respect  it 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  production  in  any  languaga  In 
reading  it  we  are  surrounded  by  the  rich  atmosphere  of  the 
sunny  south, — 

"  Where  the  lemon-trees  bloom. 
Where  the  gold-orange  glows  through  the  deep  thicket's  gloom,  ^ 

— and  a  sweetsense  of  harmonyand  rest  is  the  prevalentemotion 
we  experience.  Now,  these  three  dramatic  poems  have,  of 
course,  nothing  especially  Christian  about  them ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  help  instinctively  feeling,  as  we  peruse  their  pages,  that 
they  could  only  have  been  bodied  forth  under  the  outward  in- 
fluences of  Christianity.  Of  Coethe's  other  dramas  we  do  not 
speak ;  we  have  selected  these  three  as,  next  to  Fa/ust,  admit- 
tedly the  foremost. 

Let  us,  before  we  close,  briefly  recapitulate.  Our  line  of 
argument  has  led  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  conclude  that,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  Qoethe  cannot  claim  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian poet.  This,  in  fact,  we  allowed  from  the  very  commence- 
ment. But,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  also  seen  that,  in  the 
laxer  acceptation  of  the  words, — ^as  signifying  one  whose  pro- 
ductions have  been  wrought  upon  by  the  external  influences 
of  the  Christian  faith,  one  whose  authorship  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  ripe  result  of  Christian  culture,  as  distinguished 
from  Christian  beUef, — this  appellation  may  with  perfect  justice 
be  conferred  on  Goethe.  And,  thirdly,  we  have  seen  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  not  a  few 
isolated  passages  occurring  in  his  works,  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
as  a  general  rule,  of  their  prevalent  tone  and  spirit,  that  they 
are, — even  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  evince  but  little 
impression  produced  by  indirect  Christian  influences, — ^positively 
antagonistic  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. These  are  points  which,  it  appears  to  us,  we  have 
succeeded  in  establishing ;  and  we  have  just  to  add,  that  we 
should  be  truly  grieved  to  think  that,  with  reference  to  the 
previous  remarks,  there  were  any  danger  of  misconception  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  Some  may  imagine  that  we  have  un- 
duly lauded  Goethe;  our  sole  object  has  been  to  steer  the 
safe  middle  course  between  the  extremes  of  exaggerated  censure 
and  exaggerated  praise.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  view- 
point from  which  we  have  all  along  written,  is  not  the  view-point 
formally  and  exclusively  of  the  Clmstian  believer;  had  this  been 
the  case,  our  language  would  often  have  been  very  different. 
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As  believerSf  we  prize  such  a  noble  hymn,  for  instance,  as 
Toplady  8  "  Bock  of  Ages  "  far  beyond  the  entire  forty  volumes 
of  ethic  and  poetic  wisdom  which  the  great  German  has 
bequeathed  to  succeeding  ages;  but,  as  impartial  literary 
critics,  we  are  consti'ained  to  contemplate  otherwise  his  works. 
Now,  it  is  in  the  latter  capacity, — ^honestly  endeavouring, 
without  prejudiced  favour  or  disfavour,  to  pronounce  a  just 
judgment — that  we  have  put  the  question  discussed  in  the 
present  paper;  and  the  answer  we  have  given  to  it  expresses 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  clear  convictions  of  our  own 
mind.  And,  of  a  truth,  none  more  profoundly  r^ret  than  do 
we  ourselves  that, — as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  the 
most  illustrious  of  modem  European  poets  remained  a  life-long 
stranger  to  the  deeper  and  alone-saving  significance  of  Christ's 
glorious  gospel, — ^he  should  never  have  bowed  down  his  colossal 
intellect,  like  other  grandly-gifted  believers,  in  lowliest  rever- 
ence before  the  blood-stained  cross  of  Calvary.  J.  J. 


Abt.  X. — Thohick'a  View  of  the  Right  Way  of  Preaching  * 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  true  that  of  late  the  churches  are  here 
and  there  somewhat  better  filled  than  formerly,  especially 
where  zealous  preachers  proclaim  the  Word,  yet  in  many  places 
we  find  them  more  and  more  deserted.  The  services  of  Sunday 
afternoon  and  of  the  week-day  have  been  given  up  for  want 
of  hearers.  Of  entire  qlasses,  such  as  public  officers,  military 
and  professional  men,  there  is  often  seen  only  a  single  indivi- 
dual, like  some  relic  of  antiquity,  in  the  old  cathedrals. 

In  numerous  cities  and  villages,  church  attendance  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  And  even 
among  these,  many  think  it  sufficient  if  they  do  not  forbid 
the  attendance  of  their  wives  and  children.  Unless  there  is 
a  change,  it  will  soon  be  the  case  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  that  in  our  places  of  worship  we  shall  find,  as  indeed 
on  Sunday  afternoons  we  now  frequently  do,  only  women 
and  children,  as  was  the  case  during  the  second  century  in  the 
temples  of  Rome. 

*  "This  article  is  a  translation,  by  an  aocompUshed  American  lady,  of 
Coumels  to  the  modem  Oerman  Preacher^  being  Dr  Tholuck's  IV^aoe  to  his 
second  series  of  S&rmonB."— Princeton  Peview,  July  1870.  [Ahhoagh  this 
translation  is  in  some  places  obviously  incorrect,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
it  insertion  as  it  stands,  from  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  and  preaent  import- 
ance of  the  thoughts  which  it  oontains.— iSi.  B.  ofe  F.  E,  p€view\\ 
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I  speak  here  of  what  is  very  common  in  a  g]:eat  part  of 
Protestant  Germany.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cheering 
exceptions.  In  whole  districts,  &om  long-established  custom, 
church-going  is  as  general  now  as  it  was  formerly.  This  is 
the  case  in  W  urtemberg  and  in  a  number  of  the  Saxon  pro- 
vinces. Besides,  there  are  individual  preachers  who,  by  their 
brilliant  oratorical  gifts,  know  how  to  draw  together  a  culti- 
vated audience.  There  are  also  those  who  fill  tiie  churches  by 
their  bold  exhibition  of  Gk>spel  truths. 

Good  church-attendance,  therefore,  is  either  the  continued 
influence  of  an  earlier  and  happier  period,  the  effect  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  in  the  preacher,  or  the  fruit  of  a  strong  and 
newl^  awakened  faith.  But  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
pubhc,  the  customs  of  this  former  period  are  becoming  more 
and  more  obsolete.  Teller  once  preached  a  sermon  to  sixteen 
hearers,  in  which  he  warned  them  against  the  error  of  con- 
sidering church-going  an  essential  part  of  Christianity. 

This  doctrine,  which  he  and  others  like  him  inculcated,  has 
borne  its  legitimate  fruit.  Every  year  in  the  cities,  and  from 
their  example  in  the  villages  also,  the  number  is  continually 
lessening  of  those  who  attend  divine  service,  either  firom  habit 
or  a  sense  of  duty.  The  magnetic  power  of  brilliant  oratory 
is  imparted  to  but  few ;  and  even  of  these  there  are  many 
instances  where  neither  this  attraction  nor  that  of  a  heart 
glowing  with  faith  is  sufiSciently  strong  to  turn  back  to  the 
church  the  better-educated  classes  who  are  setting  from  it  in 
full  tide. 

The  prospect  for  the  future  appears  still  more  gloomy. 
Will  those  tmies  ever  return  when,  at  the  soimd  of  the  bell, 
the  father,  bearing  his  hymn-book  under  his  arm,  hastened 
with  all  his  family  to  the  house  of  God?  when  every  pew 
contained  a  household  ?  when  it  was  matter  of  common  re- 
mark, if,  in  the  seats  of  the  church  officers  or  magistrates,  there 
was  a  single  vacant  place  ?  Will  those  times  return,  when  the 
faithful  pastor  shall  find,  not  a  scanty  representation  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  town,  but  his  whole  flock  collected  as  one 
man  before  him.  Many  a  preacher  now  stands  in  his  pulpit 
who  is  forced  to  cry  out  with  Harms,  "Ah,  Lord,  one  thing 
only  I  ask  of  thee,  that  I  may  not  preach  to  empty  seats'* 

By  what  means  can  the  educated  classes  be  induced  once 
more  to  join  in  public  worship  ?  Even  at  the  very  time  when 
aversion  to  this  worship  arose,  such  a  delusion  was  prevalent, 
that  Marezoll,  a  very  popular  preacher,  advised  his  brethren 
to  present  fewer  and  fewer  of  those  positive  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity for  which  the  cultivated  cherish  unconquerable  dislike  ; 
thus,  in  homoeopathic  fashion,  proposing  to  cure  the  unbelief  of 
the  hearer  by  the  unbelief  of  tixe  preadier.    The  time  of  this 
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delusion  has  gone  by.  Many  now  feel  that  the  preacher,  if 
he  would  fill  the  church,  must  enter  it  as  a  man  called  to 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  CfoA  Faith,  however,  is  not  the  only 
thing  necessary  in  order  to  win  back  our  educated  classes  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

We  must  extend  the  hand  toward  the  despisers  of  reHmon 
among  the  learned.  One  important  reason  why  evang^cal 
preachers  often  fail  to  attract  this  class,  is,  that  they  speak 
fro7)i  the  circle  of  faith  to  those  standing  within  that  circle, 
thus  rendering  themselves  unintelligible  to  those  without  it. 
The  power  of  habit  in  the  form  and  style  of  the  sermon  has  an 
injurious  influence.  Although  Scripture  truth  presented  in 
this  form  bore  blessed  fruits  for  centuries,  yet  it  was  at  a 
period  when  faith  was  a  vital  element  in  the  religion  of  the 
people.  This  period,  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  is 
almost  entirely  past  To  them  the  Bible  narratives  are  a  fable- 
world,  illuminated  by  a  magical  mingling  of  light  and  shade. 

In  order  to  make  apparent  the  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  the  past  should  be  recalled.  Let  the  preacher, 
as  was  then  common,  request  his  people  to  bring  their  Kbles 
with  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  he  declares  not 
the  word  of  man,  but  that  of  the  eternal  God.  And  to  estab- 
lish  the  truth  on  every  important  point,  let  him  call  on  them 
to  open  at  the  text  he  cites.  "This  is  altogether  too  simple," 
the  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  exclaim. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  find  fault  with  them  on  this 
account,  because  for  many  of  them  there  is  no  longer  any 
Word  of  God.  In  this  circle  there  is  at  most  only  trs^tional 
faith  enough  to  allow  the  minister  to  open  the  Bible  and  read 
from  it  a  proof-text.  And  even  this  many  look  upon  as  a 
stage  stroke  for  effect  The  preacher  must  therefore  b^in 
and  build  anew.  Not  that  he  should  come  out  from  the 
strong,  high  tower  of  his  faith  founded  upon  revelation,  and 
descend  to  that  wide,  treeless  desert  where  one  is  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  rising  and  falling  winds  of  doctrine. 
But  he  should  turn  in  a  friendly  way  towMtl  those  wandering 
in  the  mazes  of  error,  and  invitingly  point  them  to  the  path 
leading  to  this  tower  of  faith. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  is  needed  a  clear  and  attractive 
exposition  of  Scripture,  George  Mtiller  wished  he  could  lose 
all  memory  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that,  studying  the  classics 
down  to  Pliny  and  Seneca,  and  coming  fi-eshly  to  the  Bible, 
he  could  observe  how  it  would  then  appear  to  him. 

Reverence  for  the  sacred  oracles,  is  connected  in  numerous 
minds  with  hallowed  reminiscences  of  the  past.  There  is 
many  a  one  who  has  seen  the  grey  head  of  his  &ther  bowed 
in  family  devotion,  and  upon  whom  his  mother,  when  he  was 
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a  child,  was  wont  to  lay  her  hand  in  prayer — to  whom  a  choral 
of  Bach,  or  a  cathedral  like  that  of  Cologne,  has  given  the 
impression  that  a  religion  which  calls  forth  such  creations, 
must  contain  some  germ  of  truth.  Let  the  preacher  regard 
such  reminiscences  as  sacred,  and  weave  them  into  his  dis- 
course. 

The  wish  expressed  by  George  Mtiller,  a  truly  excellent 
man,  whom  a  pious  mother  taught  to  lisp  the  name  of  his 
heavenly,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  his  earthly  father,  has 
been  to  many  among  the  learned  more  or  less  unconsciously 
fulfilled.  For  such  ones  let  the  preacher  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures, looking  for  hearts  which,  rejecting  the  divine,  are  open 
only  to  what  is  human.  Thus,  here  and  there,  Herder  has 
.done,  except  that  like  Chateaubriand,  he  has  exhibited  the 
beauties  of  the  Christian  religion  rather  than  its  eternal  truth. 
The  same,  yet  in  loftier  flights,  has  been  done  by  Schleier- 
macher for  those  still  farther  estranged.  No  one  of  later 
times  has  been  so  much  as  he  the  preacher  of  religion  to  the 
learned  among  its  despisers.  That  there  is  something  more 
in  Christianity  than  in  the  beautiful  fables  of  antiquity — that 
it  is  a  reality  enduring  beyond  all  time — for  the  knowledge 
of  this  truth,  many  are  indebted  to  Schleiermacher,  who  after- 
ward obtained  a  deeper  experience. 

From  Schleiermacher,  the  preacher  among  the  educated 
can  learn  much.  For  the  work  of  the  ministry  the  most 
liberal  culture  is  essential,  as  well  as  the  nicest  discernment. 
At  a  time,  when  for  many,  Shakespeare  is  higher  authority 
than  Paul — when  a  single  distich  of  Goethe  has  more  weight 
than  the  whole  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians ;  at 
such  a  time,  if  a  preacher  would  have  influence  over  his  con- 
gregation, he  should  not  be  unacquainted  with  their  authorities. 
If  anywhere,  certainly  here  may  the  words  of  the  apostle  be 
applied :  "  All  things  are  yours." 

An  English  divine  was  found  one  Saturday  studying  Gibbon. 
On  being  questioned  concerning  this,  he  replied  :  "  If  I  belong 
to  Christ,  Gibbon  is  surely  mine,  and  a  harvest-field  that  bears 
fruit  for  my  master." 

On  this  point  the  preacher  of  our  times  is  met  by  that 
mode  of  thinking  which  can  hardly  make  wide  enough  the 
separation  between  common  life  and  the  pulpit.  For  this 
reason,  preaching  appears  to  educated  minds,  pedantic,  formal, 
mummv-like.  "  Even  the  word  Russia  has  been  used  in  the 
pulpit,   complains  a  sensitive  reviewer. 

In  opposition  to  such  purists,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  Hai*ms : — "  Cthly.  Let  the  preacher  speak  neg- 
ligently and  incorrectly."* 

*  <*  Treatise  on  Speaking  with  Tongues,"  p.  824. 
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I  do  not^  however,  here  allude  merely  to  the  approzimatioii 
of  the  langvxige  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  common  life,  though 
in  this  respect,  too,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Harms,  but  also 
of  the  doctriTie  of  the  pulpit^  the  two  being  connected.  If  we 
would  win  back  our  educated  men,  and  bring  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  pulpit,', we  must  not  avoid  there,  any  more 
than  in  every-day  conversation,  a  reference  to  those  scenes 
among  which  life  is  spent.  If  the  homilists  complain  of  and 
condemn  us,  Paul,  who  in  Athens  quoted  Aratus  in  his  dis- 
course, and  among  the  Cretans,  Epimenides,  will  be  our  pro- 
tection. One  of  the  advantages  thereby  gained  is  an  increase 
of  confidence  in  the  preacher.  He  no  longer  appears  to  us  a  man 
of  the  sacred  caste,  who  speaks  fix>m  the  schools,  but  with  us, 
he  has  experienced  the  truds  of  a  difficult  and  troublous  tima 
It  is  not  the  preacher,  but  the  ma/n,  who  speaks  to  us. 

In  order  to  make  the  understanding  of  Scripture  more  easy 
and  attractive  for  this  class — instead  of  preaching  upon  single 
texts,  the  homily,  and  still  more,  the  cormected  expoaUion  of 
the  sacred  books  is  desirable.  Sermons  from  individual,  isolated 
texts,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
that  the  Bible  is  only  the  magical  background,  of  whose 
ancient  religious  gloom*  the  preacher  makes  use  to  heighten  the 
effect  without  ever  daring  approach  it. 

And,  indeed,  would  not  many  a  preacher  kel  himself  under 
constraint  if,  instead  of  the  single  text  to  which  he  app^ds 
his  remarks,  it  were  required  of  him  to  present  fulty  and 
clearly  all  he  knows  and  believes  concerning  an  extended 
portion  of  Scripture.  This  method  of  sermonising,  however, 
would  tend  to  establish  a  more  personal  relation  between  the 
preacher  and  his  audience.  The  more  particular  the  exposi- 
tion, the  more  will  his  dependence  upon  the  Bible  be  manifest, 
and  the  more  will  disappear  those  miserable  conmion-places 
and  that  vague,  essay-like  style  which  now  make  many 
sermons  so  tedious. 

Let  it  also  be  considered  what  a  very  great  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  there  is  in  the  present  generation  of  hearefs. 
Apart  from  that  abundance,  nay,  that  superabundance  of 
catechetical  and  biblical  instruction  which  we  find  in  the 
schools  of  former  centuries,  how  must  the  mere  habit  of 
church-going  have  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  I 

With  this  was  also  connected  a  £ELr  n-eater  use  of  diurcfa 
history,  and  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  various  old  ecclesi- 
astical forms  which  yet  exist,  but  upon  which  the  educated 
modem  looks  with  smiles  of  wonder,  just  as  the  listener  in  the 
English  Parliament,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  among  whom  is 
seen  nothing  but  what  is  modern,  looks  upon  the  long  p^iike 
of  the  speaker. 
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With  what  increased  interest  will  bis  bearers  attend,  when 
the  preacber  is  prepared  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
origin  of  the  present  mode  of  divine  worship,  to  inform  them 
what  relation  the  sermon  bears  to  edification,  and  to  explain 
the  object  of  the  blessing  or  benediction,  to  speak  of  the  right 
kind  of  church  order  and  church  discipline  ? 

One  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  times  is  to  prove 
that  divine  service  does  not  consist  vn  the  sermon  alone.  So 
long  as  the  Protestant,  satisfied  with  his  sermon,  undervalues 
the  sinrin^  and  prayer,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic, 
satisfied  with  his  mass,  undervalues  the  sermon,  so  long  public 
worship  cannot  again  flourish  among  us.  But  the  preacher 
must  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conform  the  devotional 
parts  of  divine  service  to  the  wants  of  a  cultivated  taste.  Oh, 
bow  have  the  beautiful  words,  church  and  congregation,  lost 
their  significance  among  us  Protestants !  Let  us  learn  once 
more  to  comprehend  their  import — ^then  shall  we  again  feel 
their  power. 

So  much  as  to  whit  should  be  said.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  m/inner  of  saying  it  On  this  point.  Harms  has  expressed 
himself  so  admirably  in  his  "Treatise  on  Speaking  with 
Tongues,"  that  I  earnestly  wish  his  words  might  find  a  loud 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  young  preachers.  "  The  source  of 
right  preaching,*'  says  he,  "  is  the  Spirit — ^the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
be  who  preaches  by  His  assistance  preaches  in  the  way  I 
mean — ^preaches,  as  I  call  it,  with  tongues." 

That  our  sermons  are  m^ade,  that  they  do  not  grow  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  is  the  chief 
reason  why  they  do  not  hit  the  mark,  why  they  do  not  new 
create.  Says  Pindar,  the  Nemean  poet,  "He  who  would 
speak,  must  first  breathe." 

But  not  merely  must  the  prodtiction  of  the  sermon  be 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit — its  deUvery  should  be  so  like- 
wisa  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  vast  difference  between  the 
effect  of  a  sermon  delivered  from  memory,  excellent  as  it 
may  be  in  other  respects,  and  that  of  a  sermon  bom  again  in  a 
living  inspiration.  Did  we  Crermans,  in  other  religious  services 
besides  that  of  the  sanctuary,  know  more  of  that  power  which 
the  Word,  directlv  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  exercises  upon 
the  hearer,  above  the  word  delivered  from  memory,  we  should 
be  still  less  satisfied  with  the  presentation  of  a  lifeless  pre- 
paration. 

The  sermon  must  be  a  creation  of  the  preacher  in  his  study 
and  a  re-creation  in  his  pulpit ;  and  when  he  descends,  he 
should  feel  a  mother^s  joy — that  a  child  has  been  bom  into 
the  world !  Only  when  the  sermon  is  thus  a  double  creation 
of  the  preacher,  will  it  become  a  reality  in  his  bearers.    The 
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discourses  he  has  thus  heard  are  way-marks  in  the  life  of  a 
hearer,  by  which  he  determines  how  hx  and  in  what  direction 
he  has  travelled. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  more  preachers  were  able 
to  dispense  with  a  full  writing  out  and  committing  to  memory; 
yet,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  discard  this  formal  prepara- 
tion. But  if  the  sermon  has  been  bom  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
study,  why  should  it  not,  under  the  breathing  of  Uie  Spirit^ 
live  again  in  the  pulpit  ?  We  should  preserve  so  much  of  our 
freedom  that  when  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  devout 
congregation,  borne  up  by  the  collected  feelings  of  the 
assembly,  we  may  not  reject  what  we  receive  anew  from 
the  Lord,  but  with  free  power  of  production,  incorporate  it 
with  what  we  have  already  prepared.  Mere  extemporising, 
generally  brings  no  salvation  with  it,  and  in  our  days,  least 
of  all  to  the  educated.  Even  should  our  whole  life  and  the 
entire  range  of  our  studies  bear  fruit  for  the  text  which  we 
explain  to  the  congregation,  yet  who  can  venture  to  trust  so 
entirely  to  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  to  expect  that  these 
resources  will  always  be  at  his  command  ? 

The  sermon  thus  iuspired  by  the  Spirit  speaks  to  the  whole 
man ;  it  contains,  first  of  all,  a  substantial  doctrine,  with  the 
thoughts  and  conclusions  suggested  by  it  Upon  this  point  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  man  in  Kiel,  who  speaks  with  tongues, 
expressing  himself  slightingly  of  doctrine  and  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  from  the  pulpit  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
once  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  heart  of  a  hearer,  every  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  every  new  application  of  it 
to  the  life,  will  be  an  inward  quickening  power. 

Well  does  Harms  say  of  the  instruction  coimected  with 
Confirmation — "  If  it  onlv  were  what  it  should  be  ! "  K, 
indeed,  it  were  this,  would  it  not  always  be  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ — ^the  foundation  upon  which  perfection 
should  be  built  ?  In  our  time  especially,  when  all  hands  are 
stretched  out  toward  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  when,  even  in  the 
middle  classes,  intelligence  is  more  and  more  diffused,  and  the 
truth  needs  an  attractive  mediation — ^at  such  a  time  the  con- 
tinued study  of  the  Scriptures,  of  theology,  of  literature,  is 
indispensable  in  order  to  teach  the  prindples  of  Christianity 
in  a  thorough  manner,  and  to  assist  the  spring  of  thought  to  a 
new  outflow.  Yet  these  principles  should  always  be  clothed 
with  illustrations  and  quickened  by  feeling. 

On  this  point  we  must  explain  ourselves  farther,  as  what  we 
demand  imght  appear  to  contradict  that  which  gives  primarily 
to  all  Christian  developm^it  its  highest  rank,  a  holy  sim- 
plicity. We  have  here  to  do  with  those  in  ^ose  eyes  perfect 
intelligibleness  and  popularity  aro  the  highest  predicates^of  a 
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sermon.  This  may  seem  a  siDgalar  demand  when  the  question 
is  proposed,  howfar  Scripture  satisfactorily  meets  it.  Does  then, 
the  predicate  of  perfect  intelligibleness  belong,  above  many 
other  books,  to  the  Gospels  of  St  John  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  ? 

We  are  now  told  by  quite  a  numerous  class,  that  the  range 
of  subjects  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  a  preacher  is 
allowed  to  select  is  very  limited.  The  mysteries  are  stricken 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  so-called 
simple  religion  of  Jesus,  is  delivered  over  to  the  preacher  for 
him  to  hammer  out  as  thin  as  possible. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  one  of  the  dictators,  when  Christianity 
was  about  to  be  introduced  anew  into  France — ^'^I  should 
like  a  simple  religion,  with  only  a  couple  of  dogmaa"  The 
atmosphere  where  there  are  no  objects  is  clear,  indeeid,  but  at 
the  same  time  empty  and  cold.  With  that  illumination  which 
assumes  to  itself  the  name  of  simplicity,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  in  respect  to  that  which  the  counsel  of  God  has  revealed 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  preacher  must  be  silent  in  nothing. 
Nor  must  he  speak  otherwise  of  divine  things  than  God  him- 
self has  spoken  of  them.  If,  however,  we  are  careful  to  introduce 
Scripture  correctly  into  our  sermons,  we  may  be  permitted  at 
the  same  time  to  drape  them  with  imagination  and  feeling. 

They  are  strangely  mistaken  who  think  that  the  people 
prefer  from  the  pulpit  the  language  and  style  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  their  hours  of  labour.  When  they  go  to  church 
they  put  on  their  Sunday  dress ;  and  so  it  pleases  them  that 
the  sermon  which  they  hear  should  be  clad  in  festal  garments, 
only  let  the  preacher  not  confound  the  festal  garment  with 
what  the  Scriptures  call  high  sounding  words,  where  the 
thirsty  hearer  is  forced  to  exclaim  with  Augustine  when  he  was 
in  error :  "  Sed  quid  ad  meam,  sitim  prettaaoru/ra  poculorum 
decentiaai/rmis  Tni/nistratur" 

We  do  not  commend  him  who  walks  on  stilts.    When  the 

tongue  goes  upon  stilts,  reason  spreads  but  half  her  sails. 

What  Denham  says  of  the  Thames  is  applicable  to  the  stream 

of  words : — 

**  Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'emowing,  full." 

We  ask  only  for  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  language ; — for  the 

illustrative,  the  sententious,  the  enigmatic,  which  more  or  less 

pervade  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    This 

IS  the  language  of  which  it  may  be  said,  as  a  father  of  the 

church  says  of  Scripture  in  general :  "  It  is  a  stream  in  which 

an  elephant  can  swim  and  a  lamb  not  be  drowned."    It  is 

this  language  which  is  attractive  to  the  educated, — ^this  which 

belongs  to  the  beauties  of  the  gospel. 

Is  the  sermon  a  living  reality  of  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  ? 
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and  has  it  been  a  living  reality  ill  his  study?  Then  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  want  imagination  and  feeling.  And  if  the  full 
tide  of  words,  as  in  a  confidential,  heart-to-heart  intercourse 
with  the  hearer,  breaks  suddenly  into  the  ordinary  language  of 
life,  it  will  take  so  much  the  deeper  hold. 

It  is  not  enough  that  one  says  the  truth ;  it  is  also  of  essen- 
tial importance  how  he  says  it.  Can  it  be  the  perspicuity  of 
the  argument  merely  which  obtains  the  victory  in  the  English 
Parliament  ?  The  two  political  parties  that  oppose  each  other 
have,  indeed,  their  clubs  where  their  votes  are  prepared,  yet 
the  power  and  the  gift  of  eloquence  have  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  their  inalienable  rights.  "  The  secret  of 
eloquence,"  says  Pope,  "  is  the  right  word  in  the  right  place." 

Let  no  one  think  that  it  is  only  through  the  artistical  ar- 
rangement of  its  sentences,  as  in  battle  array,  that  the  ruling 
mind  gains  the  victory.  Fox,  the  greatest  of  modem  orators, 
conquered  by  means  of  feeling, — to  whose  impetuous  torrent 
it  was  willingly  forgiven  that  idl  the  waves  did  not  form  wav- 
ing lines.  And  if  there,  where  the  worldly  interests  of  a  com- 
mercial people  cause  the  calculating  understanding  to  spread 
all  its  sails, — if  there  the  force  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of 
feeling  obtain  such  conquests,  how  much  greater  will  be  the 
victory  upon  an  arena  where  the  orator  has,  in  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  the  Holy  Spirit  for  an  ally. 

To  all  this,  one  thing  more  has  to  be  added.  The  sermon 
should  grow  out  of  the  circmnstances  of  the  flock.  There  are 
sermons  which  have  their  origin  without  the  flock,  and  ser- 
mons which  spring  up  within  it  The  first  are  those  which 
the  preacher  forms  in  accordance  with  the  common  maxims  of 
h(miiletics,  and  also  with  the  idea  of  a  Christian  sermon  of 
ecclesiastical  times  and  seasons.  Thus  he  will  continue  to  do 
so  long  as  no  living  reciprocity  of  relation  exists  between  him- 
self and  his  people. 

It  is  otherwise  when  the  Sabbath  sermon  is  the  echo  of  ex- 
periences which  his  visitings  through  the  parish  during  the 
week  have  enabled  him  to  gather.  The  more  the  sermon  is 
the  result  of  this,  the  more  individual,  the  more  local,  the  more 
pertinent  will  it  be.  As  it  has  its  origin  in  the  life  of  the 
flock,  it  will  also  serve  to  increase  still  more  that  life.  The 
first  consideration  I  have  named  should  not  be  excluded  fix)m 
the  sermon,  but  it  should  embrace  this  second,  or  be  connected 
with  it.  Then  will  preaching  outside  the  pulpit  furnish  the 
true  enlivening  material  for  preaching  within  the  pulpit. 

But  here  rises  up  again  that  grim  spectre  of  the  general 
rules  of  pulpit  style  and  pulpit  decorum,  which  frightens  back 
every  particular  application  springing  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
pastor.    If,  however,  the  preacher  omy  bears  the  souls  of  his 
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flock  upon  his  heart, — if  he  sorrows  and  rejoices  with  them,  he 
is  in  a  condition  to  exclaim  with  Paul,  "  Besides  those  things 
that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care 
of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weiid^  ?  Who 
is  offended  and  I  bum  not  T  Then  the  monotonous,  essay- 
like tones,  soaring  far  above  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  people, 
will  disappear  ;  the  sermon  will  cease  to  be  a  formal  prepara- 
tion, and  will  become  the  voice  of  nature,  an  audible  sigh  of 
the  warm,  throbbing  heart. 

And  oh  !  if  finally,  all  other  gifts  which  we  have  here  con- 
sidered fail,  let  the  sermon  only  be  no^uro!  ;  let  it  be  a  fresh 
witness  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  flock,  and  it  will  not  be  in 
vain.  And  for  this,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  is  necessary. 
For  example,  on  certain  festive  occasions,  to  awaken  emotion, 
let  a  mere  faithful,  unsupported  word  of  truth  be  uttered  ;  let 
language  be  given  to  those  feelings  which  the  hearer  has 
alr^y  brought  with  him.  But  when,  instead  of  this,  you 
present  the  formal  preparation  of  the  study — ^the  essay,  spun 
out  in  long-drawn,  honeyed  accents,  like  an  old-fashioned 
beauty  wrapped  in  a  hundred  envelopes,  with  her  fan  in  her 
hand, — then,  instead  of  a  holy  flame  enkindled  in  the  breast 
which  needed  only  a  few  sparks,  a  frosty  lethargy  will  chill 
the  whole  assembly.  O  ye  full-souled  men !  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine,  Heinrich  Miiller  and  Harms,  would  that  your  spirit 
of  Ufe  might  breathe  in  our  sermons  1 

If  now,  after  this  frank  utterance  of  the  heart,  I  come  to  my 
own  sermons,  I  remark,  in  the  'first  place,  that  they  are  pre- 
pared according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  before 
whom  I  preach ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  prepared  for  an 
audience  drawn  from  the  higher  classes.  But  it  has  given  me 
great  pleasure,  that  under  this  very  preaching,  if  the  sermons 
are  not  merely  elaboiately  wrought  as  a  logical  or  rhetorical 
piece  of  art,  other  classes  need  not  go  away  empty.  If,  how- 
ever, they  do  go  away  unprofited,  I  then  conclude  that  however 
good  the  sermons  may  be  as  sermone,  either  they  contain  not 
the  gospel,  or  it  has  not  been  evangelically  set  forth. 

I  acknowledge,  further,  that  I  have  by  no  means  satisfac- 
torily met  the  requisitions  here  exhibited ;  I  confess  that  a 
certain  timidity  has  withheld  me,  and  still  withholds  me,  from 
proceeding  in  respect  to  the  whole  structure  as  I  might  do,  and 
as,  under  many  circumstances,  I  should  consider  it  more  profit- 
able to  do.  The  unconstrained  homily,  as  Chrysostom  used  it, 
is  the  form  most  suited  to  my  wants  as  a  preacher,  and  in 
which,  as  I  think,  I  could  also  obtain  the  best  fruits,  though  I 
would  by  no  means  reject  other  forms. 

In  this  prefatory  discourse,  I  have  conformed  myseK  to  the 
custom  which  in  our  day  proscribes  this  kind  of  homily  ;  yet  I 
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go  on  in  the  usual  course  with  constraint  I  have  a  special 
aversion  to  the  violence  done  to  the  connection  of  Scripture  in 
the  common  treatment  of  a  text.  Yet  if  we  take  the  parts 
logically  derived  from  its  fundamental  idea,  and  then  attach  to 
this  logical  division,  in  a  neat,  beautiful,  and  even  rhythmical 
fashion,  the  separate  parts  of  the  text,  such  violence  will  often 
hardly  be  avoided.^  i  How  frequently  will  it  be  with  the 
preacher  who  is  frittering  away  his  powers  on  this  artificial 
structure  of  the  sermon,  as  with  the  poet  whose  rhymes  are  not 
at  hand ;  the  spirit's  bloom  is  withering.  Hence  Jean  Paul 
wrote  poetry  in  prosa 

In  many  other  respects,  also,  I  have  not  found  it  best  to 
make  use  of  the  freedom  which  in  the  preceding  remarks  is 
required  for  the  sermon,  and  in  which  I  should,  under  other 
circumstances  have  indulged  myself.  Since  my  duties  as  a 
preacher  are  only  the  smallest  part  of  my  calling,  I  have  gene- 
rally been  unable  to  bestow  that  labour  upon  my  sermons, 
which  he  is  able  to  give  them  whose  duties  find  their  central 
point  in  his  weekly  sermon.  All  this  may  serve  as  an  apology 
for  the  imperfections  which  exist  in  them. 

In  one  point  only,  as  I  think,  have  I  met  the  expressed 
requisitions.  They  are  not  formal  preparations  which  I  lay 
before  my  people,  but  spontaneous  oiUgushings,  created  in 
the  study  and  bom  anew  in  the  pulpit  Nor  have  they  had 
their  origin  outside  the  flock,  but  within  it.  The  experiences 
of  the  preceding  week  among  the  members  of  the  congregation 
have  almost  always  been  the  birthplace  of  the  leading  idea  of 
the  sermon. 

This  circumstance  may  be  my  explanation,  and  will  justify 
me  if  the  same  materials  are  used  more  than  once.  The 
general  rule  that  there  should  not  be  a  repetition  either  in  the 
subject-matter  or  in  the  use  of  set  phrases  should  be  applied  to 
sermons  with  discretion.  In  the  language  of  books,  repetition 
should  be  avoided ;  but  in  the  language  of  life,  the  pulsation 
of  love  is  often  revealed  by  it.  "  To  writ«  the  same  things  to 
you,  to  me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous ;  but  for  you  it  is  safe.' 

Only  let  these  repetitions  not  be  presentations  of  different 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  idea,  but  continually  new  produc- 
tions occasioned  by  new  experiences ;  only  let  them  not  be 
artificial  flowers  which  upon  every  new  festive  occasion  are 
brought  down  again  out  of  their  glass  case  for  exhibition,  but 
repetitions  like  those  of  nature,  which  brings  forth  anew  every 
spring  the  same  leaves  and  flowers. 

God  has  given  me  many  proofs  that  these  discourses,  wh^i 
they  were  spoken,  were  not  spoken  to  the  wind.  May  he  now 
also  accompany  the  written  word  with  the  blessing  which  he 
has  promised. 
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Art.  XI. — Oermany  and  the  War. 

Beliffiaus  Thought  in    Oermany,     Reprinted  by  permission  from  the 

Times,    London :  Tinslej  Brothers.    1870. 
Religious   Life  in  Germany   during  the    Wars   of  Independence,     By 

WiLUAM  Baur.    2  Yols.    London  :  Strahan  &  Co.    1870. 

THE  despatches  of  King  William  of  Prussia,  from  the  battle- 
fields in  France,  to  Queen  Augusta  at  Berlin,  are  the 
subject  of  much  comment,  chiefly  ignorant  and  adverse,  in  the 
England  of  to-day.  Even  amongst  those  who  do  not,  with  the 
peace  society,  regard  all  war  as  sinful,  the  appalling  slaughter 
m  the  Gallo-German  war  of  1 870  has  engendered  a  natural 
feeling  of  horror  and  aversion, — a  frame  of  mind  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  rightly  between  cause  and  effect 
Having  respect  only  to  the  resultant  aggregate  of  misery  and 
suffering,  it  is  difficult  to  view  its  association  with  the  name  of 
God  as  other  than  impious.  May  not  the  fault  be  ours,  that 
we  cease  to  recognise  a  personal  God  in  any  of  the  events  of 
our  time  ?  When  stunned  by  the  news  of  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  Goethe,  then  in  youth,  viewed  the  catastrophe  as 
wholly  subversive  of  the  notion  of  divine  government  in  the 
world;  but  he  subsequently  admitted  that  it  was  his  own 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  human  life  which  was  at 
fault.  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  but  we  may  strive  to 
put  them  in  unison.  With  the  secular  and  scientific  spirit  of 
our  age,  which  refers  all  things  to  the  operation  of  invariable 
law,  God  is  an  abstraction  ;  and  we  fear  that  the  Church  lacks 
the  requisite  boldness  of  conviction  to  assert,  in  its  concrete 
realism,  the  Divine  rule  on  earth.  If  all  things  are  to  be  done 
to  the  glory  of  God,  it  surely  cannot  be  that  patriotism,  of  all 
things,  can  only  be  guarded  in  the  darkness  of  His  oblivion 
and  dishonour.  The  woe  is  pronounced  upon  the  nations  that 
forget  God.  There  was  no  such  forgetfulness  in  Cromweirs 
puritan  host,  nor  in  the  grim  and  sturdy  fight  for  the  Scottish 
covenant  The  time  can  scarcely  yet  have  arrived,  one  would 
think,  in  which  there  can  be  no  longer  a  righteous  cause  to 
defend  ;  and  when,  in  the  historical  order  of  Providence,  the 
religious  life  of  a  nation  becomes  a  condition  of  its  political 
integrity,  it  is  then  that  a  danger  threatening  the  State  is  a 
danger  to  all  that  a  genuine  patriotism  would  secure  with  its 
blood.  A  Christian  state  may  thus  have  its  noble  army  of 
martyrs  on  a  battle  plain ;  and  such  a  state,  notwithstanding 
many  isolated  observations  of  a  contrary  import,  and  outliving 
those  transient  phases  of  development  which  meanwhile  check 
our  sympathies,  we  are  now  about  to  behold  in  united  Germany. 
"  Christianity  should  permeate  patriotism,  and  it  is  only  at 
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its  peril  that  patriotism  can  withdraw  from  tlie  influence  of 
Christianity."  So  writes  the  reverend  author  of  the  second 
work  with  which  we  have  introduced  these  remarks ;  and  after 
expressing  his  conviction  that  the  German  nation  is  emphati- 
cally Christian,  he  observes  that  nothing  short  of  national 
ignominy  can  be  the  result  of  declension  in  patriotism  and 
religion.  "  It  is  only,"  he  adds,  "  when  conscientiously  seeking 
to  regain  the  right  path,  that  we  shall  see  German  honour 
vindicated.  Thus,"  he  proceeds,  "  in  studying  the  German 
wars  of  independence,  we  find  that  the  low  state  of  religious 
life  in  the  nation  was  a  principal  cause  of  its  fall ;  that  the 
revival  of  religion  was  an  essential  element  in  its  regeneration. 
The  blessing  which  resulted  from  war  and  victoiy,  was  a 
renewed  apprehension  of  the  mission  with  which  it  had  been 
entrusted,  when  first  its  national  strength  had  been  imbued 
with  Christianity,  and  which  had  been  very  much  lost  sight 
of."  Here,  then,  is  a  people  which  calmly  took  its  time  of 
adversity  as  in  chastisement  from  the  hand  of  God^  and  we 
have  the  unimpeachable  word  of  its  present  leaders,  thai  the 
tide  of  victory  is  ascribed  to  the  same  source.  They  will  morally 
belie  the  nobility  of  their  descent,  if  now  they  carry  not  their 
prosperity  with  equal  grace.  Likely  enough  the  old  King 
WilUam  may  be  a  warrior  of  King  David's  stamp,  but  such 
men  justify  their  mission  in  a  nobler  manner  than  the 
fatalists  of  Napoleonic  ideas,  who  at  once  believe  and  mis- 
conceive their  own  destiny.  With  no  inferior  dignity  has  the 
Chancellor  of  the  North  German  confederation  approven  his 
moral  worth  in  the  eye  of  Europe.  The  character  of  Count 
von  Bismarck,  much  maligned  and  almost  entirely  misunder- 
stood, is  now  seen  to  be  not  less  con^icuous  for  its  high 
Christian  principle  and  honour  than  for  its  intellectual  strengUt 
It  is  a  fashion  of  diplomatists  to  stigmatise  as  unscrupulous 
the  more  astute  statesman  by  whom  they  are  outwitted ;  and 
it  is  the  fashion  of  some  English  journalists  to  ke^  th&r 
readers  well  advised  that  the  Prussian  Premier  is  a  rank  Tory. 
Now,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  famous  secret  treaty, 
but  we  may  briefly  record  our  opinion,  which  we  are  quite 
ready  to  support,  that  Count  Bismarck's  share  in  that  job  was 
limited  to  a  lively  exercise  of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  to  a  wise  reticence  of  speech.  Nor  are  we  here  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Whig  and  Tory,  more  especially 
when  the  wily  Chancellor  happens  to  be  neither  in  any  sense 
intelligibly  corresponding  to  English  political  traditions.  When, 
therefore,  we  do  say  that  he  is  Conservative,  we  have  sole  regard 
to  that  which  he  may  desire  to  conserve,  and  we  find  it  in  the 
burden  of  his  public  speeches, — ^the  conservation  of  the  CSiris- 
tianity  of  the  State.     He  at  least  sees  that  necessity  for 
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Qermany,  which,  we  must  remember,  has  had  no  experience 
of  our  extensive  denominational  system.  Therefore,  he  says, 
"  Let  us  not  diminish  the  Christianity  of  the  people,  by  shewing 
that  it  is  superfluous  in  the  legislature/'  we  would  not, 
however,  disingenuously  imply  that  he  can  be  credited  with  any 
distinct  leanings  towards  modern  liberalism,  having  seen  too 
much  its  effects  in  the  radical  disturbance  of  a  divided  Ger- 
many in  lS4fS.  In  his  political  creed,  we  believe  him  to  be 
quite  Hegelian.  Meanwhile,  he  wisely  postpones  an  ameliora- 
tive home  policy,  not,  as  we  are  sorry  to  see  a  conscientious 
writer  of  Mr  R  H.  Button's  ability,  led  to  assert* — ^because, 
being  a  pupil  of  Napoleon  III.  (credat  Jvdcena)  he  prefers  a 
**  brilliant  foreign  policy ;"  but  because  he  sees  first  and  para- 
mount the  necessity  for  an  imperial  policy  of  national  unifica- 
tion, to  which  all  domestic  legislation  must  meanwhilegive  place. 
Then,as  to  the  divineright  of  kings,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
King  William  asserted  at  his  coronation  in  a  manner  so  re- 
markable, that  one  knows  not  whether  most  to  admire  its  moitd 
grandeur  or  to  condemn  its  pretence.  Count  Bismarck  has  most 
satisfactorily  explained  the  conditions  of  his  acquiescence  in 
the  matter.  It  is  not  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong,  for  here 
again  we  are  tempted  to  read  the  history  of  other  nations  by 
the  local  light  of  oar  own,  as  if  Gknl  could  not  fulfil  himself  in 
many  ways ;  "it  is  only  a  divine  right,"  said  Count  Bismarck  in 
a  very  memorable  speech,  "when  it  is  exercised  in  harmonious 
co-operation  with  the  New  Testament  code/*  This  is  unquestion- 
ably a  political  doctrine,  which,  in  evil  hands,  might  be  terribly 
abused ;  but  during  this  great  period  of  transition,  we  believe, 
the  sacred  trust  may  safely  be  left  to  strengthen  the  heart  of 
the  old  Soldier  King.  May  it  likewise  preserve  his  clemency 
in  the  flush  of  victory. 

If  we  have  not  yet  made  it  clear  that  Bismarck  lays  the  very 
foundations  of  the  State  in  Christianity,  and  that  in  so  doing 
he  gives  voice  to  the  national  will,  it  only  remains  to  state  in 
round  terms  the  indisputable  fact,  that  patriotism  and  religion 
are  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  nighest  aspirations  of 
Germany,  that  their  separation,  even  in  idea,  cannot  be  en- 
dured. Englishmen  in  their  island  security  can  with  diflSculty 
realise  a  sentiment  so  foreign  to  their  experience ;  but  it  will 
be  well  for  us  if  we  can  at  least  read  the  lesson  of  those  Con- 
tinental revolutions  which  hitherto  have  but  remotely  troubled 
our  shores.  Now  we  find  this  Christian  patriotism  of  Germany 
shining  with  a  bright  light,  though  occasionally  intermitting,  in 
all  that  is  best  in  its  modem  history,  whilst  we  can  also  trace  the 


•  Vide  "  The  Politics  of  the  War,"  in  the  Coniemporary  Review  for  Sep- 
texnber. 
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fitful  glare  of  a  fierce  patriotism,  devoid  of  Christianity,  through 
the  last  eighty  years  in  France.  We  know  something  of  the 
results  in  b^th  countries ;  let  us  hear  something  of  the  causes, 
even  fromthe  little  read  and  less  understood  philosopher,  Hegel,a 
thinker  who,  with  all  his  subjectivity,  thought  his  way  through 
the  political  problems  which  environed  him  quite  objectively 
enough: — "Itisafalse  principle,"  hecontends,  'Hhattheshackles 
right  and  freedom  should  be  stripped  off  without  the  previous 
deliverance  of  the  conscience, — that  a  revolution  is  possible 
without  reformation.  Until  religion  is  reconciled  with  political 
freedom,  there  will  be  periodical  revolutions ;  and  the  problem 
which  France  has  been  striving  to  solve,  is  the  accomplishment 
of  a  revolution  of  the  State  without  a  reformation  of  the 
Church,  while  the  proper  course  is  tdce  versa.  The  position 
of  matters,"  he  concludes,  "  is  happier  in  Germany,  where  there 
is  no  such  gulf  of  separation  between  the  secular  and  religious 
consciences,  and  where  there  is  a  real  co-operation  of  the 
people  in  the  work  of  the  State."* 

As  the  throwing  up  of  a  straw  will  shew  how  the  wind  blows, 
so  the  favourite  war-songs  of  the  two  nations  illustrate  the 
contrast  between  them  to  which  we  have  pointed,  more  than  any 
lengthened  description  could  have  done.  The  "  Marseillsdse," 
which  has  been  screamed  of  late  through  every  town  of  France, 
is  little  milder  in  spirit  than  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage, 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  enemy,  and  ending  with  the 
chorus  crying  for  his  blood  to  manure  the  soiL  "  Mourir  pour  la 
patrie"  is  little  better  in  tone  and  sentiment  How  different  the 
'*  Rhine-watch"  of  Germany,  calling  upon  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters,  to  keep  up  their  courage  at  home,  for  sons,  husbands, 
and  fathers  would  sooner  die  than  let  the  enemy  approach 
them.  It  is  a  trusty  band  of  blood  and  steel  that  guards  the 
Rhine.  And  while  this  martyr-spirit  fires  every  GermaQ 
bosom,  who  can  fail  to  sympathise  with  the  noble  scene  pre- 
sented before  the  walls  of  Metz,  when  to  the  astonishment  of 
their  Gallic  foes,  there  arose  to  heaven  from  the  united  voices 
of  the  whole  army,  guided  by  their  military  bands,  that  sub- 
lime evening  hymn : — 

**  Ein  feste  burg  ist  moser  Gott  !** 
**  A  strong  city  is  our  God !" 

We  almost  wish  that  Mr  Baur  had  given  Hegel  a  place  in 
his  biographical  series  illustrative  of  religious  life  in  Germany ; 
but  as  he  has  chosen  only  representative  men  from  every  class,  we 
are  satisfied  that  Fichte  should  represent  the  patriotic  philo- 
sopher, while  we  haveSchleiermacher  and  Arndt, — the  one  as  the 
apostle,  the  other  as  theminstrelof  the  sameChristian  patriotism. 

*   Vide  "Hegel  as  a  Politician,"  a  recent  able  paper  in  the  Portmghtly 
JUview  well  meriting  a  studious  perusal 
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To  prevent  our  quoting  almost  endlessly  from  the  spirit- 
stirring  pages  of  this  work,  which  we  are  under  strong  tempta- 
tion to  do,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  paragraph  presenting 
the  dominant  idea  in  the  devout  soul  of  Mr  Baur,  while  urging 
our  readers  to  peruse  these  memoirs  for  themselves : — 

**  Schleiermacher,"  he  tells  us,  **  like  Arodt  and  Fichte,  was  one  of 
those  clear-sighted  men  who  ascribe  to  GermaDj  a  special  vocation 
among  the  family  of  nations,  throogh  the  depth  and  intensity  of  her 
religions  life.  In  the  Reformation  they  recognised  a  return  to  the 
task  assigned  to  her  by  God ;  and  they  regarded  the  conflict  with 
Franco  not  only  as  a  defence  of  territory,  but  a  straggle  for  the  pre- 
servation of  intellectaal,  moral,  and  religions  life.  Arndt  was  indefati- 
gable in  endeavonring  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  natioDality.  Fichte  addressed  himself  in  his  discourses  im- 
mediately to  Germans;  and  Schleiermacher's  *  Discourses  on  Reli- 
gion '  were  addressed  exclusively  to  the  *  sons  of  Germany.'  It  was 
his  strong  conviction  that  their  minds  were  adapted  in  a  superior  de- 
gree to  the  receptivity  of  divine  truth.  He  reproaches  the  proud 
•(British]  Islanders,  with  having  no  other  watchwords  than  enjoyment 
and  gain ;  and  even  when  ChriUian  zeal  teas  extraordinarily  active  in 
England^  he  would  not  give  it  credit  for  being  quite  free  from  political 
and  mercantile  motives.'*  [These  last  lines  we  have  ventured  to  italicise, 
by  reason  of  oursad  conviction  of  their  present  truth.]  ''Itwas,  however, 
French  influence,  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  which  it 
was  needful  for  Germans  to  oppose  with  all  their  might.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  that  Napoleon  had  a  special  hatred  for  the  idealism 
and  profound  mental  life  of  Germany,  for  the  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
and  for  that  free  and  mighty  faith  which  overcomes  the  world." 

Then  following  up  these  remarks,  his  biographer  introduces 
a  noticeable  letter,  penned  by  the  patriotic  theologian  himself, 
and  from  which  we  shall  here  extract  the  substance  :— 

<<  Now,  my  dear  friend,"  he  writes,  *'  you  must  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice everything  in  order  that  you  may  gain  everything.  You  must 
remember  that  no  one  stands  alone,  that  no  one  can  save  himself. 
Would  you  not  undergo  any  danger,  any  suflerings,  to  prevent  our 
posterity  from  being  sacrificed  to  ignominious  slavery,  from  being  sub- 
jected to  every  insult,  and  from  falling  into  the  debased  condition  of  a 
subject  people  ?  Believe  me,  sooner  or  later  a  struggle  will  arise  in 
which  we  shall  have  to  defend  our  sentiments,  our  religion,  our  in- 
tellectual culture,  no  less  than  our  property  and  our  personal  freedom. 
We  cannot  shun  the  conflict.  The  victory  cannot  be  won  by  kings 
and  their  hired  soldiers ;  it  must  be  won  by  rulers  and  their  people 
combined.  It  will  unite  people  and  princes  more  closely  than  they 
have  been  united  for  ages ;  all  must  take  part  in  it  as  they  value  the 
common  weal.  The  crisis  is  for  Germany,  and  Germany  is  the  heart 
of  Europe.  There  is  thunder  in  the  air,  and  I  wish  that  a  storm 
would  hasten  the  explosion,  for  it  is  useless  to  think  that  it  will  pass 
over." 

It  is  with  bated  breath  that  we  now  witness,  at  this  instant. 
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day  and  hour,  the  literal  fdlfilment  of  these  braye  prophetic 
words  in  all  the  startlmg  fidelity  of  detail  and  ciicumstanca 

And  this  is  the  man  with  whose  name  the  Tinted  correspond* 
ent  at  Berlin  opens  his  volume ;  and,  by  way  of  inferring  the 
decline  of  his  influence, — or  rather  the  aedine  of  the  patriotie 
spirit  which  he  shared  with  all  the  head  and  heart  of  Germany 
— he  tells  us  that  a  commemorative  celebration  held  about  two 
years  ago  in  his  honour  was  but  indifferently  observed.  We 
know  too  well  how  such  memorial  occasions  are  contrived 
in  our  own  country,  ever  to  dream  of  gauging  the  popular 
opinion  by  the  manner  of  their  observanca  The  history  oiT  the 
last  month  affords  the  most  emphatic  commentaiy  upon  the 
slender  inference  we  are  asked  to  accept  The  Crown  Prince 
read  better  the  temper  of  the  nation,  when  he  gave  sympathetic 
expression  to  the  sentiment,  that  "  the  name  of  Schleiermacher, 
a  man  who  resuscitated  the  dormant  energies  of  the  church, 
and  gloriously  shared  in  the  revival  of  patriotic  enthusiam  at 
a  time  of  sore  trial,  deserved  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance by  the  people." 

Although  we  cannot  agree  with  the  wide  generalisations 
which  the  author  of  these  letters  on  Religious  Tlumgkt  in 
Oermany  expertly  contrives  out  of  a  limited  observation,  his 
work  is  not  without  some  interest,  as  exhibiting  current  phases 
of  rationalism  in  "cool  cynical  Berlin."  He  is,  however, 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ideal  genius  and  character 
of  the  German  people,  and  apparently  quite  unfamiliar  with 
their  dialect  of  thought  And  while  he  fails  to  discern  their 
inner  habit  of  mind,  he  is  carried  away  by  the  seeming  oddness 
and  novelty  of  a  few  superficial  incidents  that  have  captivated 
his  fancy.  As  an  illustration  of  his  manner  let  us  take  the 
well-known  sensational  story  of  the  assassin  in  the  Berlin 
cathedral.  A  clergyman  is  reciting  the  creed ;  a  crazy  youth 
discharges  a  pistol  at  his  head ;  in  most  papers  the  event  is 
treated  as  a  commonplace  crime :  therefore — seeing  that  Berlin 
preserves  its  usual  composure,  and  seeing  that  only  one  clergy- 
man was  shot  ati — it  is  because  the  Berliners  dia  not  reckon 
any  of  the  cloth  worth  powder.  This  logic  is  conclusive 
against  the  presumption  of  any  logical  capacity  in  the 
exponent  of  "  religious  thought "  in  Germany.  •  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  reconciled  the  unhappy  culprit  to  the  failure  of  his 
attempt. 

But  while  disregarding  his  loose  deductions  and  shallow 
criticisms,  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  the  Times'  correspondent 
has  furnished  a  valuable  report  of  German  opinion  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  The  Catholics  of 
South  Germany  have  been  provoked  to  assume  a  decided 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.    They 
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cared  not  to  loiter  the  weary  days  in  the  eteraal  city,  merely 
to  record  their  adverse  vote  in  a  packed  assembly,  when  they 
could  protest  at  home.    And  their  leading  men  have  already 
protested;  and  some  amongst  them  have  been  led  by  the  logic 
of  protest,  and'  by  their  dislike  to  sectarianism,  to  embrace 
the  national  protestantism  of  Qermanv.    The  present  war, 
identified  on  the  side  of  France  with  the  cause  of  XTltra- 
montanism,    is  now  determining   the    hesitation    of  many 
others.    Assuredly,  if  Jesuitism-— as  we  are  told  by  Mr  Baur — 
if  "Jesuitism  is  the  very  antipodes^  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
German  mind,"  then  assuredly  its  latest  and  worst  develop- 
ment into  arrogance  and  blasphemy  must  be  simply  intolerable. 
And  so  it  has  proved.    The  author  of  **  Janus  "  first  blew  the 
blast  of  disenchantment.      Dr  Sepp  of  Munich — ^the  only 
Catholic  capital  of  central  Germany — an  eminent  Catholic 
professor,  has  avowed  the  opinion  that  "for  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics,  the  enactment  of  infallibility  will  be  the  signal 
for  setting  to  work  and  effecting  a  second  dissolution  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.''    All  the  German  sovereigns  are  arrayed 
against  the  pope  ;  and  even  Cardinal  Rauscher,  the  father  of 
the  notorious  Austrian  concordat,  and  hitherto  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  Ultramontanism  in  Germany,  was  the  most 
unflinching  member  of  the  opposition  in  the  Roman  Council 
All  the  professors  of  CathoUc  theology  at  Borm,  and  nearly  all 
the  most  eminent  Catholic  theologians  in  Germany,  have 
signified  their  unqualified  dissent  from  the  new  papal  dogma, 
which  threatens  the  disruption  of  the  church,  and  claims  a 
permanent  and  comprehensive    supremacy  over  the    State. 
£ven  the  German  bishops  are  now  making  the  remarkable 
concession,  that  it  is  less  dangerous  to  give  the  people  a  voice 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  than  to  let  the  pope  have  his  way 
unimpeded.    The  Bishop  of  Rottenburg  has  just  intimated 
his  resolution,  under  no  circumstances  to  submit  to  the  infalli- 
bilist  dogma,  and  he  has  received  the  unanimous  support  of 
his  chapter,  and  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  of  Tubin- 
gen, in  his  resistance.    Professor  Michelis  of  Braunsberg  has 
issued  a  personal  protest  chargiDg  the  Pope  with  heresy.    And, 
as  we  wnte,  it  is  announced  by  telegraph,  that  the  Conference 
of  German  Catholic  Theologians,  meeting  at  Nuremberg,  has 
published  "  a  decided  protest  against  the  absolute  power  and 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope."    The  meaning  of  all  this 
has  been  well  anticipated  by  Count  Bismarck's  organ,  the 
semi-official  NordrDeutscke,  which   expresses  the  hope  that 
the  latest  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  in  hastening  its  overthrow, 
will  draw  closer  to  each  other  the  various  Christian  denomina- 
tions so  long  divided  by  the  ascendancy  of  Rome.    We  need 
not  stay  to  point  out  its  important  political  results  in  pro- 
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moting  the  cause  of  German  patriotism,  and  securing  its 
triumph.  We  lack  space  adequately  to  indicate  the  character 
of  that  service  which  Dr  Dollinger  of  Munich, — ^himself  a 
Boman  prelate,  and  the  most  eminent  Catholic  theologian  in 
Europe, — has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religious  emancipation. 
SufBce  it  to  say,  that  he  is  the  leader  of  this  great  protestant 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  let  us  conclude 
with  his  terse  reading  of  the  papal  pretension,  as  given  in  the 
columns  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung  ;— 

*'  Up  to  the  present  day  the  Catholic  has  been  wont  to  say,  '  I 
believe  in  Uiis  or  that  doctrine,  on  the  testimony  of  the  entire  church 
of  all  age9»  because  that  church  has  the  promise  of  existing  for  ever, 
and  for  over  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  truth.*  But  in  future, 
a  Boman  Catholic  wonld  have  to  reason  thus : — *  I  believe,  because 
the  Pope,  having  been  declared  infallible,  has  commanded  this  doc- 
trine to  be  tanght  and  believed.  As  to  his  infallibility,  I  believe  it, 
because  he  asserts  it  of  himself.' 

**  Who,  then,  can  help  remembering  what  a  far  higher  being  said 
1840  years  ago  ?  '  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not 
true.' " 

There  seems  to  be  something  more  than  a  curious  coincidence 
between  the  simultaneous  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church.  Even  Austria,  the  unready,  has  been  prompt  to  annul 
her  concordat.  And  now,  with  Paiis  once  more  in  the  chaos 
of  revolution,  with  an  Italian  army  at  the  gates  of  Home, 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the 
vicar  of  Ood  allowed  simply  on  sufferance  to  occupy  the  Vatican 
as  his  private  hotel,  we  have  witnessed  the  most  eventful  month 
in  all  modem  history.  Verily,  there  is  a  Qod  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth. 


Xn.  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Poems.  By  Robeet  Wilde,  D.D.,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  of 
1662.  With  a  Historical  and  Biographical  Preface  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt.    Strahan. 

These  poems,  which  Mr  Hunt  has  edited  with  intelligence  and 
care,  give  us  some  fresh  glimpses  into  the  social  condition  of 
England  two  centuries  ago,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  change.  For  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  the  early 
Puritans  were  not  necessarily  **  Philistines,"  as  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold,  with  that  verbal  licence  or  efi&ontery  which  too  often 
runs  away  with  him,  declares  decidedly  that  their  descendants  are. 
Wilde  was  a  Presbyterian ;  and  yet  he  attended  a  cockfight^ — ^the 
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famous  Norfolk  and  Wisbeach  cock-fight, — and  wrote  a  poem  upon 
it,  in  which  there  is  little  trace  of  his  having  been  stirred  to  any- 
thing like  angry  condemnation.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  we 
have  throughout  this  little  volimie  traces  of  an  absolute  escape 
fi*om  philistinic  narrowness,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  that  is  bound  up 
with  the  gloomy  propriety  which  men  like  Mr  Arnold  would  have 
us  to  inseparably  associate  with  puritanism.  Wilde  is  sometimes 
rather  broad  and  free  in  phrase,  too,  though  never  exceeding 
what  was  quite  common  in  the  best  society  of  his  day ;  even  the 
pulpit  occasionally  using  what  would  now  be  deemed  extremely 
coarse  phrases  and  references  to  make  itself  efiPective  against  the 
leading  vices  of  the  time.  Wilde  was  free  and  genial, — a  man  of 
open  humanity,  much  more  prone  to  enjoy  himself,  and  crack  a 

i'oke  over  disputed  points  than  to  wax  oifensive  or  ill-natured,  so 
ong  as  these  points  did  not  involve  serious  principles ;  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  he  could  be  as  grim  and  serious  as  any  one. 

But  he  was  by  nature  a  wag ;  and  grace  no  doubt  had  a  severe 
contest  to  keep  him  from  passing  over  to  the  enemy  in  times  like 
his.  He  should  therefore  have  the  more  lively  sympathy  from 
us.  His  natural  bent  inclined  him  to  be  a  courtier.  He  had  light- 
ness, tact,  and  that  supreme  readiness  which  would  have  rendered 
him  a  favourite.  Ana  then  he  was  a  humorist.  And  does  not 
Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  and  other  writings  innumerable,  prove  to  us 
how  much  there  was  on  the  Puritan  side  at  that  time  to  gratify 
an  indub^nce  in  that  peculiar  quality  ?  When  men  are  struggling 
as  for  life  and  death  in  any  cause,  they  will  not  be  careful  as  to 
propriety,  and  hence  a  thread  of  the  grotesque  will  mix  itself  up 
with  their  doings,  easily  turned  into  ridicule  by  lighter  spirits. 
Even  Wilde  cannot  help  smiling  at  his  own  side, — smiling  at 
himself  occasionally,  when  he  glances  aside  for  a  moment  at  the 
extreme  positions  and  the  oddities  now  and  then  presented. 
This  is  the  chief  and  characteristic  element  in  his  humour ;  and 
thus  it  is  never  bitter,  but  kindly  in  the  best  sense,  even  when  he 
deals  with  his  enemies.  There  is  not  a  sour  drop  in  his  composi- 
tion ;  and  is'nt  that  a  great  deal  to  say  of  a  man  who  lived  and 
fought  through  these  drizzling  and  changeful  years  of  the 
Bevolution  and  the  Eestoration?  But  we  believe  it  was  his 
humour  and  his  rhyming  which  saved  him  from  sheer  self- 
torment  and  distraction.  He  needed  an  escape  from  himself,  and 
from  the  impetus  of  his  own  serious  resolutions ;  and  happily  he 
found  it  in  his  verse.  For  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  fineness  of 
the  feminine  character  in  Wilde,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  these  very 
beautiful  elegies  which  are  the  gems  of  the  volume.  And  this 
type — steady,  serious,  gentle,  ready  to  sacrifice  much  for  a  loved 
object  or  for  a  great  purpose — is  yet  prone  to  be  playful  even 
when  most  deeply  concerned  and  burdened,  ready  to  relieve  itself 
by  piquant  dashes  of  fun  when  suffering  most  keenly.  So  we 
read  Wilde's  poems;  so  we  interpret  some  incidents  of  his 
life.  After  the  ejection  of  a  "  scandalous  minister  "  from  Ayhno, 
by  the  Parliamentary  commissioners,  he  had  been  a  candidate 
with  another  minister,  and  when  asked  whether  he  or  his  com- 
petitor had  got  Ayhno,  Wilde  answered,  "  We  have  divided  it.    I 
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hsLYe  got  the  Ay,  and  lie  lias  got  the  iVb."  He  remained  at  Ajhso 
till  the  Bestoration.  And  all  this  is  further  borne  ont  by  the  anec- 
dote Mr  Hunt  here  repeats  about  Bichard  Baxter.  The  Kidder- 
minster pastor  <<  was  much  displeased  with  Dr  Wilde's  fEtcetious- 
ness,  and  thought  it  injurious  to  his  usefulness  as  a  minister. 
Betzter  called  on  him  on  his  way  from  Kidderminster  to  London 
to  reprove  him,  as  *  the  times  were  reiy  dark.'  When  he  came 
to  Ayhno  he  found  the  doctor  just  gone  to  church,  it  being 
observed  by  him  and  his  people  as  a  feist  day.  Baxter  got  into  a 
comer  of  the  church,  and  when  the  service  was  over,  came  to  the 
doctor,  thanked  him  for  his  sermon,  and  desired  that  he  would 
reprove  and  rebuke  him  sharplyy  as  he  deserved  it.  Being  desired 
to  explain  himself^  Baxter  said,  '  For  my  great  imcharitableness 
and  £>lly  in  believing  reports; '  and  then  told  why  he  had  called 
upon  him," 

The  elegy  on  the  Bev.  Bichard  Vines,  the  distinguished  Pres- 
byterian leader,  best  known  as  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  is  very  characteristio : — 

"  Art  thou  gone  too,  thoa  great  and  gallant  mind. 

And  must  8u<£  sneaks  as  I  be  left  behind? 

If  tbns  our  horsemen  and  commanders  die, 

What  can  the  infantxy  do  then  but  fly  ? 

Oh  divine  Vines  !  tell  us,  why  would  st  thou  go. 

Unless  thou  could*st  have  left  thy  parts  below? 

If  there's  a  metempsychosis,  indeed. 

Tell  us  where  we  may  find  thee  at  our  need. 

Who  hath  thy  memory  ?  thy  brain  ?  thy  heart  ? 

Whom  did'st  thou  leave  thytongue  ?    For  every  part 

Of  thee  can  make  a  man.     What  if  we  find. 

As  I'll  not  swear  this  age  won't  change  her  mind. 

Prelacy,  though  her  lands  are  sold,  revive  ? 

Or  Independency,  who  hopes  to  thrive, 

Nowhere  suits  trump,  should  dare  dispute  at  length  ? 

Where  hast  thou  left  thy  Presbyterian  strength. 

With  which  thou  gott'st  the  ^ame  in  the  Isle  of  Wigjht, 

Where  the  King  oried  that  Vmes  was  in  the  right  T 

When  Essex  died,  the  honour  of  our  nation, 

Thou  ffav'st  him  a  new  life  in  thy  Oration  ; 

But  when  great  Fairfax  to  his  fate  shall  yield. 

Whom  hast  thou  left— to  fetch  from  Naseby  field 

The  immortal  turf,  and  dress  it  with  a  story 

That  shall  peipetuate  his  name  in  glory? 

Where's  the  nch  fancy,  man?    To  whom,  beneath, 

Did'st  thou  thy  lofty  and  high  strain  bequeath  ? 

Tell  us  for  thy  own  sake,  for  none  but  he 

That  hath  thy  wit,  can  write  thy  elegy. 

Till  he  be  found,  let  this  suffice,  which  I 
Leave  on  the  stone,—*  Here  lies  the  Ministry.*" 

The  following  epitaph  on  E.  T.  is  also  fine  and  full  of  those 
sweet  conceits  which  even  enter  into  Wilde's  purely  satiric  plecesy 
giving  them  a  peculiar  flavour : — 

'*  Reader,  did'st  thou  but  know  what  sacred  dust 
Thou  tread'st  upon,  thou  dst  judge  thyself  unjust 
Should'st  thou  nefflect  a  shower  of  teara  to  pay. 
To  wash  the  sin  of  thy  own  feet  away. 
The  actor  in  the  play,  who  looking  down 
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When  he  shcftild  cry,  *  O  heaven ! '  was  thought  a  olowik 

And  guilty  of  a  Boleciam,  might  have 

Applause  for  such  an  action  o'er  this  grave. 

Here  lies  a  piece  of  heaven,  and  heaven  one  day 

Will  send  the  best  m  heaven  tofetcKt  away, 

Tmth  is,  this  lovely  virgin  from  her  birth 

Became  a  constant  strife  'twixt  heaven  and  earth ; 

Both  claimed  her,  pleaded  for  her  ;  either  cried, 

'  The  child  is  mine  I '  at  length  they  did  divide  : 

Heaven  took  her  aotU,  the  earth  her  corpse  did  seize  ; 

Tet  not  infecj  she  only  holds  by  lease, 

"With  this  proviso — when  the  Judge  shall  call. 
Earth  shall  give  up  her  share,  and  heaven  have  all** 

We  have  preferred  to  give  these  specimens  rather  than  bits 
from  the  satiric  pieces,  such  as  the  "Loyal  Nonconformist"  or 
the  "  Eecantation  of  the  Penitent  Proteus,"  whose  force  would 
only  be  lost  by  extract ;  but  we  reoonmiend  the  booklet  to  our 
readers,  assured  they  will  find  enough  in  it  of  quaint,  curious, 
and  new  to  reward  their  time  and  pains ;  besides  introducing 
them  to  a  yeiy  rare,  charitable,  and  oeautiful  mind ;  for  Wilde 
was  all  that. 

Man  and  Wife,    A  Navel.    By  Wilkib  Collins.    J.  S.  EUis. 

That  Mr  WilMe  Collins'  new  novel  is  largely  devoted  to  Scot- 
tish characters,  and  aims  at  a  reform  of  the  Scottish  marriage  laws, 
may  be  held  to  justify  our  devoting  a  few  minutes  to  it  here.  Of 
course,  we  expect  that  his  plot  should  be  intricate  and  carefully 
wrought  out,  that  there  should  be  rare  ingenuity  of  expedients, 
that  the  work  should  abound  in  complexities,  surprises,  narrow 
escapes  and  sudden  disclosures  and  deuverances ;  for  Mr  Collins 
could  not  write  a  novel  without  these.  But  with  such  striking 
elements  of  interest,  the  work  is  very  defective  in  others.  The 
characters  are  not  only  merely  outside  creatures,  most  inadequate 
and  unsatisfActory :  they  are  utter  travesties,  mere  shells  of  cari- 
cature. In  the  case  of  Bishopries — the  waiter  at  the  Craig 
E^mie  '^  Hottle,"  where  the  secret  marriage,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  takes  place,  and  yet  does  not  take  place, — ^we  have  a 
creature  made  up  of  mere  conventional  hints  caught  up  here  and 
there  and  wrought  most  incoherently  together,  ouch  a  character 
is  simply  impossible,  just  as  is  the  Scotch  which  Mr  Collins  puts 
into  his  mouth. '  And  so  of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  novel,  so 
far  as  it  is  Scotch.  Mr  Collins'  many  blunders  as  to  habits  and 
customs,  as  to  speech  itself,  shew  that  he  is  quite  incompetent  to 
deal  with  Scotch  life.  We  have  nothing  to  urge  in  favour  of 
Scotch  irregular  marriages ;  but  Mr  Collins,  it  seems  has  a  preat 
deal,  thougn  he  can  hardly  intend  it,  and  must  be  an  unwilling 
witness.  Anne  Silvester's  mother,  after  living  for  years  with  him 
she  called  her  husband,  is  ruthlessly  turned  adrift  because  of  an 
imperfect  Irish  marriage ;  and  Anne  Silvester  herself  is  saved 
from  a  fate  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  looked  at  i&om  the  point  of  view 
Mr  Wilkie  Collins  professes  to  take,  simply  by  virtue  of  a  Scotch 
irreg^ar  marriage.  The  mother  died  wondering  if  her  daughter's 
fette  would  be  like  hers ;  and  it  toaa  unlike  hers^  becausci  accord- 
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ing  to  Mr  Collins,  the  Sootch  irregolar  marriage  was,  after  all,  a 
regular  one ;  and  the  conscienceless,  brutish,  physically  developed 
Oeofirey  Delamayn,  was  firmly  held  by  it.  Qeoftrey  Delamajn 
wanted  to  be  a  villain,  and  to  make  Anne  Silvester  a  creature  of 
nameless  infamy ;  and  it  is  surely  saying  something  for  a  law  that 
it  prevented  him  from  doing  either.  We  do  not  see  that  Mr 
Collins  has  made  out  his  point  against  the  Scotch  marriage  sys- 
tem ;  although  we  sincerely  wish  he  had ;  for  we  are  certamly  no 
partisans  of  it.  But  his  novel  is  so  loose,  and  displays  such 
Ignorance  of  the  matter  of  which  he  treats,  that  we  must  say  he 
has  lost  a  golden  opportunity ;  imless  indeed,  it  may  be  that  he  is 
still  pursuing  his  studies,  and  purposes  writing  another  clever 
novel,  in  which  he  may  correct  the  blunders  he  has  fallen  into  in 
this  one.  Then  we  may  be  reckoning  without  our  host,  and  may 
be  laying  ourselves  open  to  Mr  Collins'  sarcasm. 

That  guant,  grim,  repulsive  dumb  creature,  Hester  Dethridge, 
lies  on  the  memory  like  a  nightmare.  There  is  no  health  or 
nature  in  her ;  and  really  we  cannot  see  the  good  of  filling  the 
imaginations  of  the  young  of  both  sexes  with  such  creations. 
There  is  a  weird  fascination  about  her  and  her  story  to  be  sure, 
just  as  there  is  about  all  abnormal  and  horrid  developments ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  shoidd  be  nakedly  exposed  in  the 
public  street.  Mr  Collins  may  think  this  an  ungrateful  criticism ; 
but  we  cannot  help  it ;  for  the  conviction  renews  itself  within  us 
every  time  we  think  of  her.  Still,  it  must  be  said  she  is  no  more 
an  improbability  than  are  some  other  parts  of  the  story ;  so  that 
in  isolating  and  exceptinfi^  her  in  this  way,  we  may  be  pointing  a 
criticism  which  is,  by  mat  very  circumstance,  declared  to  be 
beside  the  mark. 

Passages  from  (he  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel  Jffawthome.    Strahan. 

Nathaniel  ELawthome,  though  pre-eminently  a  man  of  solitude 
and  reflection,  was  a  very  keen  observer.  His  delight  was  to 
scrutinise  secret  motives,  to  probe  the  tender  places  of  human 
nature,  and  to  write  an  apologetic  or  justificatoiy  word  for  the 
**  suspect."  But  he  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  Uie  man  of  the 
world  too ;  and  hence  his  note-books  are  full  of  the  most  attractive 
matter.  He  had  his  dislikes  and  antipathies,  and  veiy  often  they 
were  neither  weak  nor  disguised ;  but  generally  his  curiosity  was 
too  strong  to  allow  him  to  turn  away  wrongheadedly  without 
trying  to  do  justice  to  the  thintf  or  person  before  him.  He  was 
too  true  an  artist  for  that.  He  delighted  to  observe — the  only 
condition  being  that  he  shoidd  not  be  too  determinedly  pulled  out 
of  the  sheltered  gloom  which  he  loved  to  linger  in,  looking  out  of 
it  wistfully  upon  the  bright  world.  He  came  to  England  as 
consul  in  1853,  and  remained  till  1857;  and  as  he  systematically 
kept  a  note-book  in  which  he  noted  down  what  struck  him  most, 
— whether  a  suggestion  for  a  tale,  or  a  startling  fact  in  physi- 
ology or  psycholocy,  peculiar  traits  in  the  persons  he  met  with,  or 
odd  occurrences  inustrating  national  character, — ^we  have  here  a 
Tare  repository,  carefully  and  j  udiciously  edited.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  just  said,  it  is  noticeable,  and  worth 
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drawing  attention  to,  that  many  of  the  prejudices  which  Haw- 
thorne, as  an  American,  brought  to  England  with  him,  and  which 
he  yeiy  freely  expressed,  underwent  gradual  modification,  so  that 
before  he  left  he  had  formed  likings  for  many  things  English. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  possible  to  trace 
how  the  artist  mind,  interestedp«r/orc«  in  history  and  antiquities, 
subdued  the  mere  Yankee  in  Hawthorne,  and  compelled  a  kind 
of  sympathy  for  what  is  best  and  most  characteristic  in  English 
thought  and  Engli^  ways. 

But  what  is  most  yaluable  in  these  volimies  is,  the  picture  we 
have  of  a  most  remarkable  mind.  To  those  in  quest  of  char- 
acteristics, nothing  could  be  more  attractive  or  opportune ;  since, 
although  the  work  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  mere  tentative 
notes  and  jottings,  there  is  not  a  page  on  which  some  sentence  or 
other  does  not  ludiate  all  the  fascination  of  Hawthorne's  peculiar 
imagination.  And  fascination  comes  nearer  to  describing  the 
mental  character  of  the  author  of  **Blithedale"  and  "The  Scar- 
let Letter"  than  any  other  single  term.  His  themes  are  invariably 
chosen  from  exceptional  and  morbid  conditions  of  himian  nature, 
and  yet  he  succeeds  in  throwing  round  them  a  halo  or  glamour 
which  transfixes  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  right 
through.  Even  in  this  work  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  cases 
which  attract  him  most  are  invariably  those  which  have  a  smack 
of  the  weird  and  queer  run  into  the  texture  of  them.  Take  these 
two : — "  My  clerk  tells  me  that  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
three  years,  an  American  lady  in  the  Liverpool  Almshouse,  in  a 
state  of  insanity.  She  is  very  accomplished,  especially  in  music ; 
but  in  all  this  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  out  who  she  is, 
or  anything  about  her  connections  or  previous  life.  She  calls 
herself  Jenny  Lind,  and  as  for  any  other  name  or  identity  she 
keeps  her  own  secret."  And  this: — "The  other  day,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Market-house,  I  saw  a  woman  sitting  in  a  small 
hand-waggon,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  alms. 
There  was  no  attendant  at  hand,  but  I  noticed  that  one  or  two 
persons  that  passed  by  seemed  to  enquire  whether  she  wished  her 
wa^on  to  be  moved.  Perhaps  this  is  her  mode  of  making  progress 
about  the  city,  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  boys  and  other  people  who  help 
to  drag  her.  There  is  something  in  this — I  don't  yet  well  know 
what — that  has  impressed  me  as  if  I  could  make  a  romance  out  of 
the  idea  of  a  woman  living  in  this  manner  a  public  life,  and 
moving  about  by  such  means."  Chester — that  strange  city  with 
its  old  wall  and  its  Rows  burrowing  out  and  in — seems  to  draw 
him  to  it  with  power ;  he  goes  there  oftener  than  any  other  place, 
and  speaks  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  following  may  have  its 
interest  for  many  of  our  readers : — 

"  Oct,  Zd.  Saturday  evening,  at  six,  I  went  to  dine  with  Mr 
Aiken,  a  wealthy  merchant  here,  to  meet  two  of  the  sons  of  Bums. 
There  was  a  party  often  or  twelve,  Mr  Aiken  and  his  two  daughters 
included.  The  two  sons  of  Bums  have  both  been  in  the  Indian 
army,  and  have  attained  the  ranks  of  colonel  and  major;  one 
having  spent  thirty  and  the  other  twenty-seven  years  in  India. 
They  are  now  old  gentlemen  of  sixty  and  upwards,  the  elder  with 
grey  head,  the  younger  with  a  perfectly  white  one, — rather  under  , 
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than  above  the  middle  stature,  and  with  a  British  roundnen  of 
figure, — ^plain,  respectable,  intelligent-looking  persons,  with  quiet 
manners.     I  saw  no  resemblance  in  either  of  them  to  any  portrait 
of  their  father.    After  the  ladies  left  the  table,  I  sat  next  the 
major,  the  youn^r  of  the  two,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with 
him.     He  seemed  a  very  kindly  and  social  man,  and  was  quite 
ready  to  speak  about  his  father;  nor  was  he  at  all  reluctant  to  let 
it  be  seen  how  much  he  valued  the  gloiy  of  being  descended  from 
the  poet.    By  and  by,  at  Mr  Aiken's  instance,  he  sang  one  of 
Bums's  songs, — the  one  about '  Annie,'  and  the  '  Bigs  of  Barley.' 
He  sings  in  a  perfectly  simple  style,  so  that  it  is  little  more  than 
a  recitative,  and  yet  the  effect  is  very  good  as  to  humour,  sense, 
and  pathos.     After  rejoining  the  ladies,  he  sang  anoth^,  '  A  posie 
for  my  ain  deax  May,'  and  &ewise,  '  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 
My  admiration  of  lus  father,  and  partly,  perhaps,  my  being  an 
American,  eained  me  some  favour  with  him,  and  he  promised  to 
give  me  what  he  considered  the  best  engraving  of  JBums,  and 
some  other  remembrance  of  him.     The  maior  is  that  son  of  Bums 
who  spent  an  evening  at  Abbotsford  with  oir  Walter  Soott,  when, 
as  Lockhart  writes,  *  the  children  sang  the  ballads  of  their  sires.' 
He  spoke  with  vast  indignation  of  a  recent  edition  of  his  father's 
worl^  by  Bobort  Chambers,  in  which  the  latter  appears  to  have 
wronged  the  poet  by  some  misstatements.    I  liked  them  both, 
and  they  liked  me,  and  asked  me  to  go  and  see  them  at  Chelten- 
ham where  they  reside.  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  the  major  glowed  when 
he  sang  his  father's  verse,  *  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp.' 
It  would  have  been  too  pitiable  if  Bums  had  left  a  son  who  ooud 
not  feel  the  spirit  of  that  verse."  ' 

He  is  a  little  bitter  against  some  things  English ;  but  it  is,  in 
the  main,  a  wholesome  bittemess,  and  with  a  sense  of  incisive 
honesiy  hits  duly  some  of  our  weak  points.  With  respect  to 
distinguished  English  people  whom  he  met,  he  is  veiy  just  and 
sympathetic ;  witness  his  exquisite  characterisation  of  Monckton 
Milnes.  It  seems  Mr  Hawthorne  gave  distinct  orders  that  no 
memoir  of  him  should  be  publish^;  and  his  wife,  herself  no 
mean  adept  in  literature,  as  is  testified  by  her  recent  volume, 
*  Notes  in  England  and  Italy,"  has  certainly  done  well  in 
presenting  us  with  this  substitute,  which  is  like  introducing  ua  to 
the  shy,  embarrassed,  retiring  man  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  and  herself  cheerily  filling  up  the  gaps  of  conversation, 
and  fi^iving  leading  points  for  her  husband's  truly  strange  talk. 
This  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  varied  in  topic ;  and  should  be 
widely  read,  both  on  account  of  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  a  truly 
great  man,  and  the  fresh  insight  it  gives  us  into  ourselves. 

In  Sxitu  Israel.  A  Historical  Novel.  By  S.  Babikg-Goxtij), 
Aiithor  of  ''Curious  Miths  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

We  are  usually  suspicious  of  novels  with  a  purpose ;  and  Mr 
Baring-Gbuld,  who  has  already  had  considerable  experience  in 
authorship,  has  been  so  unwise  as  to  boldly  advertise  his  purpose 
in  the  very  fore&ont  of  his  noveL    He  thinks  the  ritualists,  and 
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he  18  a  ritualist  himself^  are  in  a  yeiy  precarious  position,  and 
that  thej  should  not  be  interfered  with ;  for  if  they  are  interfered 
with,  and  coerced  in  any  way,  he  will  not  answer  for  the  result. 
It  may  be  rupture,  it  may  be  disestablishment,  but  he  is  oracular, 
and  like  oracles,  he  is  a  little  vague  as  to  what  may  happen. 
He  is  sure,  however,  that  something  terrible  will  visit  Englimd  if 
the  ritualistic  priests  are  coerced  by  unsympathising  bishops ;  and 
he  actually  wntes  a  novel  shewing  how  the  pre-revolution  French 
bishops  erred  in  coercing  the  poor  short-shorn  cur4s  in  their  time, 
and  the  sad  effect  it  had  in  hastening  on  the  revolution,  when  the 
inferior  clergy  joined  the  rabble  against  nobles  and  king.  Mr 
Baring-Gould  cannot  write  thus  in  sober  earnest.  The  two 
periods  have  literally  no  parallel;  and  surely  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  the  <' English  curate  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  bishop 
as  was  and  stm  is  the  French  cure;  and  this  has  been  made  pain- 
fully apparent."  Mr  Baring-Gould  mourns  over  the  existence  of 
a  liberation  party,  such  as  did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago ;  and  yet 
the  vexy  object  of  his  novel,  if  it  has  any  meaning  or  any  the 
remotest  reference  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  prove  that 
such  a  liberation  party  is  on  the  right  road,  and  wm  only  be 
wholly  right  when  it  aets  in  practical  consistency  with  the  prin- 
ciples it  struggles  to  uphold.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  to  take  such  a  bold  step  as  might 
mcur  the  imputation  of  separatists  for  any  cause  or  principle,  and 
hence  Mr  ]Baring-Gould's  consistent  inconsistency.  That  may 
suffice  to  justify  him  to  himself  as  a  churchman,  but  certainly 
it  will  not  justify  him  to  any  rational  creature  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  A  more  totally  incoherent  and  inapplicable  piece  of 
rubbish  was  never  written.  Not  that  we  mean  the  novel  is 
worthless  in  itself,  only  it  is  absolutely  beside  the  mark.  Mr 
Baiing-Gould  can  tell  a  stoiy ;  there  are  some  clever  bits  in  these 
two  volumes,  though  most  of  the  characters  are  sadly  overdone. 
Berthierisa  mere  scarecrow,  and  Madame  ''Plomb,"  his  wife, 
who  might  have  been  something,  is  spoiled;  Madeline  is  too 
knowing  and  cynical;  Gttbtielle  too  innocent  and  stupid.  The 
cur6,  Lmdet,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  portrait.  The  novel  is  read- 
able ;  but  Mr  Baring-Gt>uld  should  have  known  better  than  slily 
try  to  take  a  rise  out  of  fiction  for  his  own  or  for  purely  party 
ends ;  even  though  the  party  is  a  church  party. 

MueeUantes  from  the  Oxford  Sermons  and  other  Writings  of  John 
Senry  ffewman^  D.D.    Strahan. 

What  effect  the  declaration  of  infallibility  the  other  day  would 
have  upon  a  mind  like  that  of  John  H.  Newman,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  guess.  Beneath  his  subjective  mysticism  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  rationalistic  logic,  which  now  and  then  rises  up 
to  justify  his  position  in  reference  to  Catholicism,  and  which  often 
threatens  to  force  him  a  pace  too  far,  and  then  the  remembrance 
of  the  church  steps  in  to  make  him  put  his  finger  to  the  lip  and 
bow  in  silence.  When,  with  that  admirably  caustic  semi-casuistic 
logic  of  his,  he  demonstrated  that  Protestants  as  well  as  Eoman 
Catholics  were  dependent  on  tradition,  on  a  series  of  imknown 
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links,  because  human  hands  might  just  as  well  have  tampered 
with  the  written  as  with  the  unwritten  word,  he  was  usine  a 
dangerous  instrument  which  was  veiy  apt  to  cut  ihe  hand  mat 
wielded  it.  His  only  safety  against  the  impartial  seiux^hingness 
of  his  own  logic  is  very  often  simple  retreat  under  the  shadow  of 
authority.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  how  a  man  like  Newman  can 
be  a  Catholic,  still  more  a  mystery  how  he  can  remain  one.  It 
will  be  a  deeper  mystery  yet,  if  he  swallows  without  protest  the 
new  dogma.  His  history,  his  associations,  his  bent  of  mind, 
should  lead  him  to  take  the  same  position  as  the  German  bishops. 
But  men  of  his  type  are  not  to  be  reckoned  on  in  anything  that 
threatens  to  disturb  an  object  round  which  any  tendril  of  the 
inner  life  has  twined.  They  are  men  of  over-faith,  and  that  is  the 
other  term  for  superstition. 

-  These  selections,  however,  are  made  from  the  best  of  Newman's 
Anglican  writings,  and  are  every  way  worthy  of  attention.  For 
one  thing,  they  are  models  as  to  style.  Newman  is  simple,  easy, 
fetmiliar,  colloquial  almost.  He  is  never  di£^se  or  turgid.  He 
arranges  his  topics  simply,  and  his  language  keeps  smooth,  equal 
pace  with  the  tnought,  neither  outrunning  it  nor  lagging  behind 
it,  but  the  two  are  always  abreast,  and  often  look  like  one. 
Generally  his  theology,  though  saturated  with  subjective  assump- 
tion, is  sounder  than  one  would  expect ;  here  and  there  we  have 
indirect  proof  that  Thomas  Scott's  influence  abode  with  him 
longer  than  he  thought  All  his  writings  have  an  exquisite 
simplicity,  and  a  kind  of  delicate  pale  purity  that  tell  of  retire- 
ment ;  but  these  qualities  are  not  likely  to  attract  the  busy  mass 
of  English  readers  to  big  volumes.  In  his  purely  theological 
works,  he  is  usually  clear,  logical,  and  sustained,  so  that  the 
editor  of  this  volume  has  found  it  better  not  to  attempt  to  detadi 
passages  from  these.  Even  in  his  little  Church  History  volumes, 
the  texture  of  thought  is  invariably  so  dose,  that  we  wonder  how 
the  editor  has  managed  to  separate  so  neatly  from  the  setting 
those  portraits  of  early  church  worthies.  Nothing  could  well  be 
finer  than  Newman's  portraits.  Though  they  do  not  have  the 
brightness  and  colour  of  Dean  Stanley's  pictures,  nor  the  severe 
suavity  of  Pusey's,  nor  the  meditative  subtlety  of  Maurice's, 
yet  they  are  more  searching,  and  fix  and  signalise  traits  whidi 
either  would  probably  have  missed.  The  introductory  passage 
in  this  volume,  "  The  World's  Benefactors,"  is  a  piece  of  charac- 
teristic eloquence ;  and  the  pictures  of  Baalam  and  Antony  axe 
simply  exquisite.  Some  of  the  shorter  passages,  as,  for  example, 
that  on  "Religious  Privileges,"  are  touched  and  penetrated  by 
poetry.  The  possessors  of  this  voliime  have  Newman  in  essence 
-—Newman  at  his  best — the  very  cream  of  his  varied  produc- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  say  with  safety  that  the  editor's 
words  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  realised,  when  the  hope  is  expressed 
in  the  close  of  the  preface,  that  "the  passages  chosen  will,  in 
some  deeree,  contribute  to  make  still  better  known  one  of  the 
deepest  tninkers  and  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  present  time.'* 
The  hope,  we  take  it,  is  already  fulfilled  by  the  fact  of  such  a 
volume  appearing,  else  the  English  reading  public  are  more  stupid 
than  we  believe. 
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Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.     JahrgaDg  1870.     Viertes,  Hefl. 
Gotha,  Perthes. 

"We  have  here  (1.)  a  paper  by  Dr  Diestel  of  Jena  on  "Biblical 
paraUel-pictures  in  the  Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages.'*  In  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  the  custom  of  adorning  chnrches,  both  internally 
and  eztemally,  ^th  pictures  and  images  began  ^to  be  introduced.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  was  a  certain  typical'  parallelism  intended 
between  the  pictares  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  nave  and  those  on 
the  right,  the  former  being  of  Old  Testament,  and  the  latter  of  New 
Testament  personages  and  scenes.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is 
reviewed,  and  much  curious  information  is  adduced  illustrative  of  the 
theology  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  place  held  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Christian  church.  This  article  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
certain  sense  an  appendix  to  the  author's  "Geschishte  des  Alten 
Testamentes  lus.w.  Jena  1869*'  (History  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Christian  Church),  to  which  we  have  already  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  (2.)  •*  On  Piety,*'  by  F.  Fauth,  Candidat.  This  article 
is  a  criticism  of  Schleiermacher's  definition  of  piety.  Schleiermacher  is 
the  most  distinguished  representative  of  those  theologians  who  do 
homage  to  the  idealistic  philosophy.  His  definition  of  piety  is  *'A 
determination  of  feeling,  or  of  the  immediate  self-consciousness."  He 
views  religion  only  on  its  subjective  side,  regarding  it  as  consisting 
neither  in  knowledge,  nor  action,  nor  practice,  but  only  in  feeling^ 
the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  God.  The  writer  of  this  article 
enters  into  a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  differs  from 
Schleiermacher  in  holding  that  piety  is  the  feeling  which  springs  from 
the  knowledge  of  a  right  relation  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  falls 
in  80  far  with  his  opinion  in  holding  that  piety  springs  immediately 
from  feeling  as  the  only  part  of  man's  nature  in  which  the  apprehension 
of  God  is  given  to  him.  (8.)  "On  Concordances,'*  by  Professor 
Bindseil  of  Halle,  contains  an  historical  account  of  Biblical  verbal  con- 
cordances, Latin,  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Hebrew,  Syriao,  German,  Belgian,  Swedish,  English,  French, 
and  Slavonic,  and  following  the  same  order  also  of  real  concordances 
t.tf.,  not  of  words  but  of  subjects. 

In  this  number  there  are  two  reviews,  (1.)  Broglie's  **  L'  Eglise 
et  r  Empire  Remain  au  ive.  siecle,"  six  vols.  That  work,  written  from 
a  decided  Catholic  point  of  view,  is  of  great  repute  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  has  already,  since  its  first  appearance  in  1866,  passed 
through  four  editions.  (2.)  The  German  edition  of  Schafi's  "History 
of  the  Ancient  Chorch,"  a  work  to  which  we  have  already  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  English  edition. 
The  review  gives  a  lengthened  account  of  the  work,  presenting  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  and  deservedly  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation,  as  a  work  of  great  industry  and  accuracy.    In 
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1844  Schaff  was  called  from  Germany  to  fill  the  sitaation  of  Prc^essor 
of  Church  History  at  Mercersburg  in  America.  For  twenty  years  he 
continued  in  that  situation,  till  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  is 
now  editing  the  American  edition  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  works  in  the  department 
of  Church  History,  most  of  which  have  been  published  both  in  German 
and  English. 

Zeitschri/t  fur  die  gesammte  lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche.     1870. 
Drittes  Quartalheft. 

There  are  two  articles  of  considerable  length  in  this  number  of  the 
Lutheran  Quarterly.  The  first  is  an  able  ezegetical  exposition  of 
Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  14-36,  by  Professor 
Kohler  of  Erlangen.  The  second  article  is  a  critico-dootrinal  discnssion 
of  1  Peter  iii.  17-22,  in  which  the  writer,  Dr  H.  Miiller,  argues  wi^ 
great  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Lutheran  idea  of  a  real  '<  descensus  Chrimi 
ad  inferos.'^  Professor  Sohweizer  of  Ziirich  some  two  years  ago  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  <*  Hinabgefahren  zur  HoUe  als  mythus  ohne 
biblische  Begriindung.*'  (The  descent  to  hell  a  myth,  and  without 
foundation  in  Scripture.)  Dr  Miiller  is  very  elaborate  in  his  argu- 
ment, and  enters  into  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  the  Cherman 
'^  griindlichkeit,"  taking  up  a  position  of  violent  antagonimn  to  Pro- 
fessor Schweizer,  who  argues  that  the  idea  of  a  descent  into  hell,  and 
preachmg  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  receives  no  countenance  from  the 
language  of  Peter.  His  theme  is  that,  <'  Peter  affirms  that  there  was 
ahready  a  revelation  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  and  of  mercy  to 
man  in  all  ages,  but  that  this  revelation  was  notiiing  else  than  the 
work  of  Christ  before  his  appearance  in  the  flesh ;  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  Spirit,  or  as  the  Logos  before  the  Incarnation.*'  This  Dr 
Miiller,  by  a  very  lengthened  argument,  endeavours  to  controvert ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  that  Christ  did  in  reahty  go  into  the  realm 
of  the  dead,  into  Hades,  and  that  he  preached  or  announced,  not  the 
gospel  or  the  law,  but  himself  to  the  spirits  there  in  prison,  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Hades. 

The  most  important  of  the  works  noticed  in  the  criUco-bibliographieal 
department  of  this  journal  are  these  two — (1)  the  new  edition,  the 
fifth,  of  <<  Dr  Meyer's  Exegetical  Handbook  on  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke.*'  Since  1882,  when  the  first  portion  of  Meyer's  exegetical  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  appeared,  it  has  kept  ^e  foremost 
place  among  works  of  the  kind  in  Germany  as  sound  and  scbolariy. 
We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  Messrs  Clark  of  Edinburgh  intend 
bringing  out  an  English  edition  of  it.  (2)  Dr  Pressel's  «<  Aneodota 
Brentiana. ' '  Brenz  the  reformer  of  Wiirtemberg  lived  during  the  whole 
period  of  that  great  religious  movement  (died  1570),  and  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  all  the  Heformers  on  the  continent.  In  this  volume, 
Dr  Pressel  has  collected  together  three  hundred  and  eleven  unpublished 
letters  and  expressions  of  opinion  by  Brenz  on  the  great  questions  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  These  '<  Anecdota  **  are  of  great  historical 
value.  They  throw  much  light  especially  on  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  on  Biieer*8 
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r«ktion  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  on  the  Internal  History  of  the 
Swabian  ehnreh,  and  on  the  controverBies  which  preceded  tiie  Con- 
cordien-formelXform  of  concord  between  the  different  theological  parties 
in  the  Lutheran  Chnrob,  1577). 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  hUtorische  Theologie,     Jahrgang.    1870.     Viertes 
Heft.     Gotha. 

The  first  article  contains  a  comprehensive  historical  account  of  the 
labours  and  controversies  in  which  the  distinguished  Wetatein  of  Ams- 
terdam was  engaged.  The  writer,  Dr  Bottger  of  Hanover,  thus  intro- 
duces his  subject : — *'  The  name  of  Wetstein  is  so  celebrated  in  the 
theological  world,  that  no  apology  is  needed  in  presenting  any  facts 
that  may  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  his  life,  which 
is  so  litUe  known.  It  must  be  acknowledged^  however,  that  Professor 
Hagenbaeh,  in  his  Dissertation  (which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in 
1889),  entitled  '  John  James  Wetstein  the  Critic,  and  his  Opponents  : 
a  contribution  to  the  history  'of  the  theological  spirit  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,'  has  given  a  most  admirable  account  of  the 
controversy  between  Iselius  and  Frey  the  theologians  of  Basel,  and 
Wetstein.''  Hagenbaeh  could  find  no  complete  and  reliable  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  Wet- 
stein's  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T.  (published  at  Amsterdam,  1751, 
four  years  before  his  death,  in  2  vols,  fol.),  and  of  the  suspicion  under 
which  he  fell  as  to  hb  orthodoxy,  and  he  expresses  a  wish  that  the 
Dutch  theologians  who  share  witli  Basel  the  fame  of  Wetstein  (as  they 
do  also  that  of  Erasmus)  would  set  themselves  to  the  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  these  points.  Dr  Bottger  enters  on  this  subject,  and  seeks 
to  accomplish  the  wish  expressed  by  Hagenbaeh.  He  presents  the 
facts  as  liiey  are  brought  out  in  certain  publications  by  the  Remons- 
trant professors  of  theology,  Adrian  Stolker  of  Rotterdam,  and  Amorie 
van  Hoeven  of  Amsterdam.  The  whole  paper  is  extremely  interesting, 
giving  a  graphic  view  of  the  theological  controversies  and  conflicts 
of  those  times.  The  old  polemical  theology  of  the  Reformation  had 
fiedlen  into  the  background,  and  the  rise  of  English  deism  compelled 
theologians  to  investigate  the  history  and  formation  of  the  Bible  that 
it  might  be  proved  to  be  worthy  of  being  received  as  the  last  test  of 
truth.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  theological 
science  became  more  and  more  a  system  of  Biblical  criticism.  First 
of  all  attention  was  turned  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  pioneers  in  this  work  were  John  Albert  Bengel  and  J.  J. 
Wetstein,  names  yet  deservedly  held  in  great  honour  because  of  the 
important  and  enduring  service  they  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Scrip- 
ture interpretation. 

The  second  article  is  <<  The  Waldensian  Text  of  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  from  an  MS.  found  in  the  Library  of 
Geneva."  It  was  transcribed  from  the  original  MS.,  and  is  edited  by 
Dr  Herzog  of  Erlangen.  He  published  in  this  Journal,  in  1861,  a 
translation  of  this  document.  He  thinks  that  it  was  composed  in  the 
later  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  date 
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also  of  the  composition  of  <*  La  Nobla  Leyczon**  (The  Noble  Lesson). 
It  is  of  interest,  not  only  as  presenting  the  views  of  the  Waldensiaa 
Church  on  many  important  doctrines,  but  also  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  Waldensian  langaage,  which  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Romanic. 

Dogmatische  Ahhandlungen.  Von  Dr  Julius  Muixeb.  Bremen, 
Yerlag,  yon  E.  Miiller.  Lond9n  and  Edinborgh:  Williams  k 
Norgate.     1870.    Pp.  657. 

The  venerable  Dr  Miiller  is  professor  of  Systematic  and  Practical 
Theology  at  Halle.  He  began  his  career  as  professor  at  Marbnrg  in 
1885,  from  which  he  was  called  to  the  sitnation  he  now  holds  in  Halle 
in  1889.  To  distmgnish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
very  common  in  Germany,  he  is  generally  spoken  of  among  stndents 
as  the  *'  Siinden-Miiller,'*  from  his  well-known  able  work  on  **  The 
Doctrine  of  Sin,*'  an  excellent  translation  of  which  by  XJrwick  has 
recently  been  published  in  Edinburgh.  The  volume  before  us  con- 
sists of  seven  historico-theological  essays  on  the  following  subjects : — 
(1.)  The  Relation  between  Faith  and  Knowledge ;  (2.)  The  Formal 
Principle  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  i.e.,  that  the  normative  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  life-principle  of  the  evangelical  church 
— ^a  principle  necessary  to  its  very  existence.  This  principle  is  ex- 
pounded in  its  relation  to  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  (8.)  An 
Investigation  of  the  question :  Whether  the  Son  of  God  would  have 
become  man  if  the  human  race  had  remained  without  sin  ?  This  ques- 
tion arose  to  a  position  of  great  significance  in  Germany  in  the  cd- 
lision  of  Christianity  with  Pantheism.  The  aim  of  evangelical 
theologians  was  to  prove  that  the  incarnation  took  place,  not  in  the 
entire  race  of  man,  but  in  a  single  hbtoric  person,  Jesus  Christ.  This 
Pantheistic  element  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  Christology  of 
Germany.  It  has  developed  itself  in  the  question  of  the  Necessity  of 
the  Incarnation.  The  scholastic  theory  of  the  middle  ages,  that  an 
incarnation  would  have  taken  place  even  though  man  had  never 
sinned,  has  in  modem  times  found  its  advocates.  Among  the  German 
theologians  who  have  maintained  this  theory,  we  may  mention  Domer, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  Ebrard,  Lange,  Rothe,  the 
Danish  theologian  Martensen,  and  in  general,  those  theologians  whose 
tcDdencies  have  been  influenced  by  Schleiermacher.  In  our  own 
country,  this  theoiy  has  found  an  advocate  in  Dean  Trench.  It  has 
been  opposed  in  Germany  by  Thomasius,  Philippi,  and  especially  by 
Miiller,  who  here  enters  into  a  full  discussion  of  Uie  question.  (4.) 
The  Relation  between  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  means  oif 
Grace  of  the  Divine  Word.  In  this  essay  the  author  treats  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
relation  between  Augustinism  and  Pelagian  ism,  and  between  the  doe- 
trine  of  Calvin  and  that  of  Luther.  (5.)  The  Invisible  Church.  (6.) 
The  Doctrine  of  Luther  regarding  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
compared  with  that  of  Calvin.  He  argues  that  the  views  of  'tiiese 
reformers  do  not  necessarily  contradict  each  other,  but  only  represent 
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dif^Breni  aspects  of  the  same  troth.  (7.)  The  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Office  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  This  is  a  very  lengthened  and  ela- 
borate essay.  It  discusses  the  Power  of  the  keys,;^the  «^^f(rj3ur€go/,  the 
Angels  of  the  seven  ohnrches,  &c. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says,  *'  The  seven  Essays  comprehended 
in  this  volume  treat  for  the  most  part  of  subjects  which  have  a  place 
in  the  controversies  of  modern  theological  literature.  They  have 
already  been  made  public,  either  as  articles  in  journals,  or  as  academi- 
cal lectures.  They  are  here  presented  to  my  readers  in  a  form  very 
greatly  changed.  I  cannot  say  in  regard  to  any  of  these  treatises,  that 
my  views  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  them  have  undergone  any 
essential  change  since  they  were  first  published,  and  this  applies  to 
the  seventh,  which  has  been  entirely  re-written,  as  much  as  to  the 
others.  My  object  in  these  discussions  is  only  to  promote  peace. 
Nothing  fills  me  with  greater  sorrow  than  to  see  strife  among  those 
who  place  all  their  hopes  on  a  crucified  and  arisen  Saviour — a  strife 
which  has  almost  wholly  excluded  all  brotherly  fellowship,  and  all 
loving,  confidential  intercourse  between  them.  I  know  not  whether 
these  dissertations  may  in  some  degree  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  opposing  parties,  but  one  thing  I 
know,  and  that  I  earnestly  entreat  the  contending  parties  never  to 
forget,  that  a  war  against  the  common  foe  is  for  both  of  them  near  at 
hand.  That  foe  is  not  the  Bomish  Church  which,  despite  the  efforts  of 
its  head  to  trample  down  all  who  will  not  believe  in  his  infallibility,  or 
swear  to  his  syllabus,  counts  in  it  many  members  who  are  conscious 
of  a  higher  union  with  us  as  we  are  with  them,  because  they  as  well 
as  we  believe  in  Him  without  whom  there  is  no  salvation  ;  but  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  unveils,  with  ever-increasing  boldness, 
its  hostility  to  Christianity.  In  this  war  with  those  to  whom  the 
gospel  of  the  cross  is  an  offence  or  foolishness,  no  middle  ground  is  to 
be  sought.  We  must  remain  faithful  to  him  who  has  called  us  into 
the  fellowship  of  his  Son." 

This  volume  of  essays  is  appropnately  dedicated ,  by  the  author  to 
his  no  less  venerable  colleague,  Dr  Tholuck.  In  Tholuck's  work, 
**  Sin  and  Eedemption,  or  the  true  Consecration  of  the  Sceptic,'* 
which  first  appeared  in  1825,  Dr  Miiller  is  the  person  represented  by 
«*  Julius,'*  while  under  the  name,  **  Guide,"  the  author  pourtrays  him- 
self. In  the  dedication  of  this  volume  to  Tholuck,  Miiller  says  : — 
''These  dissertations  I  dedicate  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  as  a  memorial 
of  an  unbroken  friendship  of  almost  fifty  years.  When  at  the  call  of 
the  Lord  I  devoted  myself  to  theology,  and  had  entered  on  its 
study,  and  particularly  on  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  agitated 
by  confiiicting  doubts,  then  I  had  the  consolation  of  finding  in  you  a 
friend.  You  made  me  acquainted  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  awakened  within  me  the  confidence,  that  the  truth  which  could 
make  wise  unto  salvation  was  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  alone  and 
nowhere  else.  You  persuaded  me  to  go  to  Berlin,  where,  under  you 
and  under  our  departed  Neander,  I  studied  the  theology,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  denoted  by  his  favourite  saying :  *  Pectus  est  quod 
disertom  facit**     At  that  time  I  little  dreamed  that,  i^  a  later  period. 
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it  would  be  my  privilege  to  laboar  wiih  yon,  as  I  hare  now  done  for 
thirty  years,  at  the  same  miiversity,  in  behalf  of  the  same  theology.** 

Kurze  Erkldrung  der  Apostelgeschichte,  von  Dr  W.  M.  L.  Db  Wbttk. 
Yierte  Anflage  bearbeitet  nnd  stark  erweitert,  von  Lie.  the 
Franz  Ovebbeck,  a.o.  Professor  in  Basel.  Leipzig:  Hirzel; 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1870.     Pp.  Im.,  487. 

Dr  De  Wette  was  the  colleague  of  Schleiermacher  at  the  UniTersiiy 
of  Berlin.  They  were  men  of  kindred  sympathies,  and  of  similar 
theological  tendencies.  In  1819  he  compromised  himself  by  attempt- 
ing to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  enthusiast  Sand,  a  student  at  Jena, 
and  a  member  of  the  famoas  BurschenschafI,  in  murdering  Eotzebue, 
who  was  hated  by  the  liberals  as  a  traitor  to  Germany.  De  Wette 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sand's  mother  containing  an  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments. This  letter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  led  to  his  deposition  from  the  professorial  chair,  which  he  had 
occupied  about  nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  Berlin  by  Tholnck, 
now  in  Halle.  In  18'22  he  removed  to  Basel,  where  he  died  in  1849.  He 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  in  the  department  especially 
of  Biblical  criticism,  and  of  ezegetical  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a  work  of  permanent 
valae.  His  semi-rationalistic  novel,  *'  Theodor  oder  des  Zweiflers 
Weihe'*  (Theodore,  or  the  Consecration  of  the  Sceptic),  1822,  led  to 
the  publication  of  Tholuck's  "  Wahre  Weihe  des  Zweiflers  "  (the  True 
Consecration  of  the  Sceptic — Guido  and  Julius).  De  Wette  devoted 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  an  historico-critical  commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  appeared  in  three  volumes  under  the  general  title  of 
**  Handbuch  zam  neuen  Testament "  (Handbook  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment). His  commentary  has  a  decided  tinge  of  rationalism  pervading 
it,  yet  it  seems  that,  as  he  advanced  with  his  work  he  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  sound  views  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  and 
on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  volume  before  us,  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  is  a  part  of  that  commentary.  During  the  author's 
lifetime  it  passed  through  three  editions,  the  last  in  1846 ;  and  now 
a  fourth  edition,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Overbeck,  recently  of 
Jena,  now  professor  in  Basel,  has  appeared.  ''My  commentary," 
says  the  editor  in  his  preface,  **  is  as  little  as  De  Wette's,  written  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  a  theological  thesis,  but  its  aim  is,  by  the 
method  of  exegesis,  to  deduce  as  accurately  as  possible  the  historical 
and  peculiar  meaning  of  the  .text  of  the  Acts  of  Apostles.  Theological 
consequences  may  follow  from  the  exegesis,  but  not  a  single  line  has 
been  written  with  this  object  in  view."  De  Wette  did  not  go  the 
length  of  Baur,  in  saying  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  for 
the  most  part  a  book  of  pure  fiction,  though  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
genuine  history  throughout.  He  opposed  Baur,  and  condemned  his 
destructive  criticism.  Overbeck  is  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Baur. 
He  regards  the  Aots  of  the  Apostles  as  an  altogether  untrustworthy 
book,  the  author  of  which  falsifies  history,  and  deals  arbitrarily  with 
his  sources  of  information. 
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A  Commeniary,  Criiical^  Experimental^  and  Practical^  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments — Acts — Ramans.  By  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  D.D.  Glas- 
gow: William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co. 

This  new  exegetical  work  of  Professor  Brown  forms  part  of  the  sixth 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  extensivo  Bible  Commentary  in  which  he 
has  been  associated  with  Dr  Jamieson  of  Glasgow  and  Mr  Fausset  of  York; 
and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  evangelical  charch  of  all  denominations  as 
a  valuable  sequel  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  published  in  1863 — 
being  written  in  the  same  devout  spirit — upon  the  same  judicious  plan — 
with  equal  care  and  painstaking,  having  been  evidently  as  much  a  labour 
of  love  as  the  others — and  in  a  style  of  execution  in  all  respects  equally 
satisfactory.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  undertaken  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  same  plan  (meaning,  hereby,  no 
disparagement  of  the  labours  of  his  colleague,  Mr  Fausset) ;  but,  failing 
this,  we  are  truly  glad  that  he  has  been  able  to  ^ve  us  his  comments  upon 
the  three  most  important  sections  of  the  New  Testament :  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

Entering  upon  his  treatment  of  the  Acts,  he  expresses  his  high  appreciation 
of  the  place  and  importance  of  the  book  in  the  following  terms : — *'  This  book 
is  the  indispensable  link  of  historical  connection  between  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Had  there  been  no  such  record  of  the 
events  which  drew  thousands  around  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 'irom  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost  onwards,  and  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
churches  arose  in  the  principal  centres  of  population  and  civilisation,  of  intelli- 
genceand  commerce.  Christians  would  have  been  driven  toconstruct  a  history 
of  them  out  of  the  incidental  allusions  to  them  which  abound  in  the  epistles 
— an  effort  in  which  the  most  honest  and  acute  historical  critics  coula  have 
succeeded  but  indifferently  ;  while  the  apocryphal  "  Acts  "  of  the  apostles, 
and  other  such  productions  of  the  second  century,  are  enough  to  shew  how 
little  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  authentic  apostolic  history  would  have 
come  down  to  us  from  that  age.  That  we  should  have  been  thus  left  is 
inconceivable,  save  upon  one  supposition.  Had  Christianity  been  a  purely 
human  religion,  the  history  of  the  Founder,  and  the  labours  of  his  im- 
mediate followers,  would  have  been  written  just  as  the  inclination  and  op* 
portunities  of  writers  might  chance  to  prompt  them.  But  if  Christianity 
IS  a  divine  and  supernatural  provision  for  the  religious  wants  of  mankind,  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived  that  the  history  of  its  Founder — on  which  all  right 
apprehensions  of  it  depend,  and  of  its  inauguration  as  a  visible  religious 
society  among  men,  should  have  been  left  to  be  written  or  not  written, 
authentically  or  the  reverse,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  its  honest  or  dishonest, 
well  or  ill-informed,  adherents.  Accordingly,  while  the  Gospels  are  the 
peerless  history  of  the  one,  the  **  Acts  of  the  Apostles ''  is  the  invaluable 
record  of  the  other." 

What  does  our  author  think  of  the  notion  which  has  of  late  become  so 
popular,  that  this  book  is  not  so  properly  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  apostles, 
as  of  the  Acts  of  our  exalted  Lord  himself;  and  that  this  idea  was  meant 
to  be  suggested  by  St  Luke  when  he  speaks  of  his  former  treatise  as  an 
account  of  ''all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach,  until  the  day 
when  ho  was  taken  up  7"  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  at  once  that 
Professor  Brown  does  not  accept  this  somewhat  catdiing  suggestion.  <'  All 
that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach  "  means  no  more,  in  his  view,  than 
"  all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  from  the  beginning,'*  as  Bengel,  Humphry, 
and  others  rightly  understand  this  expression.    It  is  pressed  too  far  by  OLs- 
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hausen,  and,  after  him,  by  several  jipod  oritioB,  who  consider  the  wihiI 
"  began  "  here  as  a  hint,  bj  the  historian,  at  the  outset,  that  Christ's  whole 
work  on  earth  is  to  be  viewed  but  as  a  beginning ;  while  that  in  heaven  is 
but  a  continuation  of  one  and  the  same  work ;  and  that  what  is  to  be  related 
in  this  book,  is  not  so  much  the  ^cts  of  the  apostles  as  the  actings,  through 
their  instrumentality,  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  upon  earth.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  true  and  delightful  than  this  view  of  Christ's  present 
work  in  the  heavens ;  and  when  Lange  says  that  "  the  reins  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  of  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  relate  the  first  and  fairest  part^ 
are  in  the  pierced  hands  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  exalted  from  the 
cross  to  the  right  hand  of  God,"  he  writes  not  more  beautifully  than  cor- 
rectly. But  to  draw  all  this  from  the  word  "  began  "  here,  is  (as  De  Wette 
and  Meyer  justly  protest)  to  strain  the  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, pleonastic,  but  means  simply  (as  in  a  great  many  similar  cases  where 
a  course  of  continuous  speech  or  action  b  intended)  "  proceeded  '*  to  say  or  to 
do  (Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  ziii.  25 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  and  in  this  same  book, 
ch.  ii.  4)."  This  is  the  first  criticism  on  the  text  of  the  book  which  occurs  in 
the  Commentary,  and  it  curiously  happens  to  be  a  characteristic  sample  of  the 
execution  of  the  whole  work,  which  is  remarkable  throughout  for  the  happy 
combination  of  spirituality  of  feeling  and  sound  solidity  of  judgment  The 
author's  Commentaries  profess  to  be  both  critical  and  experimental,  and 
they  have  the  great  merit  of  coming  fully  up  in  both  respects  to  what  they 
profess. 

It  must  be  an  interesting  and  spirit-stirring  thing  for  a  commentator 
of  high  intellectual  and  spiritual  sensibility,  like  our  author,  to  pass 
from  the  close  of  the  Acts — where  the  historian  leaves  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  "  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord  "  in  Rome,  "  dwelling  in  his 
own  hired  house,"  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  young 
Roman  Church,  and  *^  preiiching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  all  that  came  in  to  him  " — 
and  to  find  himself  at  the  next  step  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  glorious 
treatise-epistle  which  St  Paul  had  only  two  years  before  indited  for  the  use 
of  that  very  church.  We  can  thoroughly  sympathise  with  the  feeling  of 
double  admiration— both  of  the  great  man  and  his  great  book — with  which 
he  must  have  passed  so  directljr  from  the  one  to  the  other— each  inter- 
preting so  richly  the  other— each  illuminating  and  revealing  so  brightly  all 
that  was  deepest  and  strongest,  in  the  other.  And  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  strike  him  by  what  a  cahlida  junctura  the  two  books  are  as  it  were  jointed 
together,  that  St  Luke's  summary  of  the  apostle's  preaching  and  teaching 
in  the  very  last  words  of  the  history,  might  well  be  taken  as  the  very  motto 
and  key-note  of  the  grand  epistle  following  it  ?  For  what  is  that  epistle 
in  its  sum  and  substance  but  the  preaching  by  the  pen  instead  of  the  vdce 


of  the  same  kingdom  of  God— and  the  teaching  or  expounding,  on  a  grand 
and  comprehensive  and  almost  systematic  sc^e,  of  "  those  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  If  it  be  asked  what  these  few  s^ummary 
words  of  the  apostle's  biographer  meant — how  much  of  glorious,  gracious 
truth  was  indicated  by  them  '{ — see,  here  is  their  meaning  fully  told  in  the 
apostle's  own  greatest  epistle.  And  if  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  main  theme 
and  drift  of  the  whole  complex  epistle  ? — see,  here  it  is  most  aptly  set 
forth  in  a  dozen  words ;  "  Tlie  kingdom  of  God — the  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus." 

''llow  shall  we  characterise  this  wonderful  epistle?"  exclaims  the  admir- 
ing and  sympathetic  commentator.  "  Fragmentary  answers  to  this  question 
— or  rather  some  things  which  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  answer — have 
once  and  again  forced  themselves  out  in  the  course  of  our  exposition,  where 
its  depths  or  its  heights  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  altogether  silent.  But 
we  attempt  not  what  cannot  but  fall  below  the  feeling  of  every  penetratiDg 
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and  reverential  stadent.  While  all  Scriptare  has  stamped  its  impress  in- 
delibly on  the  Christian  world,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  for 
all  the  precision  and  strength  which  it  possesses,  and  much  of  the  spiritu- 
ality and  the  fire  which  characterise  it,  the  faith  of  Christendom,  in  its  best 
periods,  has  been  more  indebted  to  this  epistle  than  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  living  oracles.  It  supplies,  to  a  larger  extent  than  most  are  aware  of, 
both  the  hone  and  the  marrow  of  the  evangelical  system,  as  handed  down 
from  the  beginning,  and  as  received  in  the  living  church  of  every  name. 
Its  texture  is  so  firm,  its  every  vein  so  full,  its  very  fibres  and  ligatures  so 
fine  and  vet  strong,  that  it  requires  not  only  to  be  surveyed  again  and  again 
as  a  whole,  and  mastered  in  its  primary  ideas,  but  to  be  dissected  in  detail, 
and  with  unwearying  patience  studied  in  its  minutest  features,  before  we 
can  be  said  to  have  done  it  justice.  Not  only  every  sentence  teems  with 
thought,  but  every  clause ;  while  in  some  places  every  word  may  be  said 
either  to  suggest  some  weighty  thought,  or  to  indicate  some  deep  emotion." 

A  commentator  who  writes  thus  of  his  author  is  evidently  in  the  fullest 
sympathy  with  his  thought  and  spirit.  It  only  remains  to  ask,  whether  he 
has  an  equally  just  and  full  sense  of  the  exegetio  canons  which  ought 
to  give  law  to  the  commentator  of  such  a  book  ? — a  book  which  more  than 
any  other,  as  he  has  himself  truly  observed,  has  been  the  dogmatic  standard 
of  the  church's  faith.  Does  his  exegesis  dogmatise  too  much  or  too  little? 
One  more  extract  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  will  satisfy  the 
reader  upon  this  essential  point. 

**  Two  opposite  errors  are  to  be  eschewed  by  the  interpreter  of  thb  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  theological  element  absorb  too  much  of  his 
attention,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  unconsciously  forcing  its  teaching,  or  at 
least  of  substituting  for  the  simplicity  and  freshness  with  which  it  is  here 
^ven  forth  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  a  mere  system.  But  undue 
jealousy  of  system,  and  a  marked  determination  to  make  every  passage 
speak  for  itself  irrespective  of  its  bearings  and  connections  leads  but  to 
laborious  trifling;  and  springing  as  it  does  from  a  lurking  disbelief  of  the 
unity  of  Scripture,  it  only  tends  to  aggravate  that  eviL  At  the  same  time, 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than,  in  such  an  exposition,  to  give  the  due  pro- 

Sortion  to  each  of  these  elements,  the  exegetical  and  the  theological.  That 
e  has  fully  succeeded  in  doing  this,  the  author  of  the  present  work  is  far 
from  pretending.  But  if  there  is  one  feature  of  it  more  than  another  to 
which  he  would  venture  to  claim  attention,  it'  is  the  rigidity  with  which 
the  exegetical  element  is  made  throughout  the  basis  of  its  doctrinal  super- 
structure, and  yet  the  richness  and  the  definiteness  of  theological  teaching 
which  a  strict  exegesis  is  seen  to  yield,  and  which  it  is  possible  to  divest  to 
a  large  extent  of  its  modern  technicalities." 

The  daim  which  the  author  puts  forward  here  so  modestly  he  has,  in  our 
best  judgment,  very  amply  substantiated  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  arduous 
work.  Everywhere  we  have  seen  equal  reason  to  admire  the  conscientious 
fairness  of  his  exegesis,  and  the  richness  and  definiteness  of  the  theological 
teaching  which  he  founds  upon  its  results.  Of  course  his  theology  has 
helped  much  his  exegesis,  but  without  distorting  it.  No  doubt,  if  he  had 
had  a  less  rich  and  definite  theology  to  bring  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
teaching  of  the  epistle,  he  would  have  found  a  much  less  rich  and  definite 
teaching  in  it.  ^But  that  would  not  have  been  the  fault  of  the  epistle.  It 
is  only  he  that  hath  eyes  to  see  who  can  see ;  and  if  it  is  only  a  proficient  in 
mathematical  knowledge  and  perception  who  can  be  expected  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Principia  of  Newton,  it  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  should  be  the  best  able  to  interpret  the  richest  and  most 
definite  theology  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  who  is  already  a  ripe 
and  rich  dogmatic  theologian.  And  in  this  connection  we  need  scarcely 
remark  that  Professor  Brown  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all  the  erroneous 
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theologies  of  our  own  times,  and  is  speeiallj  careful  to  bring  the  teaofaiDg 
of  the  Word  to  bear  upon  all  of  these  in  their  tarn.  This  feature  inoreaseB 
much  the  yalue  of  his  exposition  as  a  handbook  for  preachers  and  teachers; 
and  no  oommentarj  upon  the  Scriptures,  in  an j  age  of  the  churdi,  can  be 
satisfactory,  or  indeed  even  relevant,  which  does  not  perform  this  useful 
function.  As  Neander  so  foUj  points  out  in  his  Essay  on  the  Importance  of 
the  Practical  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  one  great  function  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  to  fMdiaU  between  the  Word  of  Qod  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  conditions  of  every  succeeding  age.  And  neither  commenta- 
tors nor  preachers  fulfil  their  functions  aright  who  do  not  make  this  practi- 
cal mediation  between  the  human  disease  and  the  divine  Kemedy  a  prime 
and  steady  object  of  their  concern. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  the  numerous  high  merits  of  this  work 
which  we  think  it  indispei^able  to  advert  to,  viz.,  the  ample  evidence  it 
contains  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  idinost  all  the  latest  literature 
of  his  subject,  both  British  and  Continental.  His  printed  list  of  "  Works 
quoted  or  referred  to  "  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  includes  almost  all  the 
newest  works  of  the  foreign  press.  In  the  critical  department  he  is  speci- 
ally frequent,  and  wisely  so,  in  his  references  to  the  latest  forms  of  the 
negative  criticism  of  Germany.  We  observe  numerous  striotorea  ai  this 
kind  in  his  treatment  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  they  are  chiefly 
called  for.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans,  we  do  not  find 
that  he  has  made  any  use  of  two  recent  works  which  seek  to  bring  oat 
more  fully  than  was  ever  done  before  the  occoiumal  character  of  this  epistle 
in  common  with  all  the  rest.  We  allude  to  the  German  volumes  of 
Theodore  Schott  and  Dr  Mangold.  It  has  long  been  too  common  to  ign(tt« 
this  occasional  element  in  the  book,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  £ftct  that 
it  is  an  epistle  to  a  particular  churdi  arising  out  of  particular  drcumstanoes 
to  which  it  carefully  applies  itself,  and  not  a  treatise  at  large  in  the  pt>per 
sense  of  that  term.  And  no  doubt  it  was  the  character  of  the  occasion  of 
the  epistie  which  determined  very  much  both  its  substance  and  form.  The 
two  writers  just  named  have  contributed  much  to  the  dncidation  of  the 
structure  of  the  epistle  in  this  direction.  But  we  cannot  go  into  so  laige  a 
subject  here  and  now.  The  handling  of  the  question  would  better  befit 
a  paper  on  the  whole  recent  literature  connected  with  the  Ejustie  to  the  Ro- 
mans, than  such  a  notice  as  the  present  of  a  angle  exegetioal  vrork  upon  it 

It. 

BdUf—What  is  it  f  or,  The  Nature  of  Faith,  as  determined  hy  the  Facts  of 
Human  Nature  and  Sacred  History,  William  Blackwood  t  Sons. 
1869. 

This  anonymous  work,  though  faulty  in  st^le,  and  not  easily  read,  is  no 
ordinary  production.  It  is  remarkable  for  originalit^and  freshnessin  manyof 
its  chapters,  and  important  for  the  influence  which  it  cannot  &il  sooner  or 
later,  to  have  upon  the  evangelical  mind  of  the  country;  an  influence, 
which,  though  sure  to  be  disliked  and  resisted  in  the  first  instanoe  in  some 
quarters  in  the  interest'of  some  long-established  conventionalisms  of  thought 
and  language,  will  in  the  end,  we  are  persuaded,  be  generally  acknowledged 
to  be,  in  the  main,  wholesome  and  happy. 

'*  The  task  attempted  in  the  following  chapters,"  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  **  is  to  make  a  natural  history  of  religious  faith,  describing  the 
matters  with  which  religions  fisdth  occupies  itself,  and  the  mental  experi- 
ence of  its  dealing  vrith  them.  The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  treat  the 
subject  purely  in  this  light,  avoiding  all  help  or  entanglement  which  mi^ 
arise  in  considering  faith  in  connection  vrith  any  religious  or  philosophical 
system ;  and  with  the  same  riew,  has  avoided  the  use  of  eonventional  Ian- 
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fcaage  on  the  saljeot,  which  might  be  saggestiTe  of  theoretical  thought 
The  means  of  inTeetigation  are  the  authentic  history  of  religious  experi- 
ence contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  explanatory  analogies  by  which  rere- 
lation  instructs  mankind  in  the  nature  of  the  religious  ^ationship.'* 

We  regret  that  the  author  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  work,  should 
have  made  use  of  so  stumbling  a  phrase  as  '*  a  ncUurcd  history  of  religious 
faith/'  which  will  suggest  to  most  readers  the  idea  that  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  life  of  faith  is  a  pure  product  of  natural  forces,  and  that  he  has 
written  this  Tolume  to  prove  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  author  holds  no  such 
opinion.  The  theology  of  his  book,  though  objectionable  in  some  points 
of  importance,  is  sound  and  scriptural  in  its  substance  and  spirit ;  but  the 
author,  while  shunning  for  his  own  reasons  what  he  deems  conventionalisms 
of  divines,  should  not  have  so  far  departed  from  the  understood  and  estab- 
lished conventions  of  the  mother  tongue,  as  to  speak  of  making  "  a  natural 
history  "  of  that  faith  which  he  himself  holds  with  St  Paul  to  be,  on  one 
side  at  least  of  its  origin  and  history, "  not  of  ourselves,  but  the  gift  of 
God— the  fruit  of  the  Spirit." 

The  method  of  reasoning  adopted  in  the  treatise  is  exclusively  analytical, 
and  in  consequence,  "  the  concentrated  presentation  of  result  which 
synthetic  statement  allows,  has  had  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  readier  appr^ 
hension  at  different  stages  of  the  writer's  whole  meaning  which  that 
facilitates."  Ue  therefore  very  judidously  states,  by  anticipation,  in  the 
preface,  the  result  arived  at,  which  in  his  own  words  is  the  following : — 
*'  If  the  induction  attempted  be  correct,  religious  faith  cannot  be  intelligibly 
defined  by  any  of  the  conventional  terms  or  short  expressions  generally 
used  as  sufficient  in  speakine  of  it,  but  can  only  be  described  by  its  ex- 
perienced consciousness,  and  that  man's  religious  faith  is  his  habitual 
emotional  thinking  of  the  historical  manifestations  of  God's  love  to  him, 
associatine  these  with  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  his  believing  a  life,  whose  essence  is  onion  of  affection,  and  of  con- 
scious spiritual  sympathv  with  him." 

To  this,  we  add  here  toe  "  author's  reason  for  presenting  this  description 
of  faith  in  the  form  of  a  lengthened  investigation."  "  Room  seems  to 
exist,"  he  thinks,  **  among  writings  on  the  subject  of  faith,  for  a  somewhat 
detailed  representation  of  it  in  non-theological  language,  from  a  natural 
history  point  of  view.  Perhaps  it  is  greatlv  in  consequence  of  a  compen- 
dious definition  of  faith  being  unattainable,  that  religious  teachers  have 
presented  it  almost  always  in  its  connection  with  systems  of  doctrine,  and 
have  treated  of  the  importance  of  faith,  and  the  consequences  attached  to 
possessing  it,  without  such  description  of  itself  as  would  enable  learners  to 
recognise  it  in  their  own  consciousness.  The  effect  of  this,  however,  is  the 
prevalence  of  hurt  fully  indistinct  notions  respecting  this  great  element  of 
religious  life.  Very  many  religious  persons  have  no  definite  thought  of 
what  faith  is.  Many  have  a  kind  of  feeling  that  it  is  some  mysterious 
possession  which  those  who  are  in  Christ  have,  and  others  have  not,  but 
which  cannot  be  understood  at  all  by  them  until  they  have  it.  Some  are 
afraid  to  think  upon  the  subject  with  the  definiteness  which  they  would 
strive  after  in  any  other  inquiry.  Others,  in  contrast  to  this  modest  but 
injurious  diffidence,  make  presumptuous  assumptions  of  a  faith  which  is 
not  described  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  following  pages  are  meant  to  be  a 
oontribuUon  to  that  simplicity  which  belongs  to  the  practice  of  religion — 
what  we  have  to  do  to  be  saved — as  certainly  as  mystery  is  to  be  recognised 
reverently  by  human  minds  in  the  theology  contained  in  revealed  truth.' 

The  author,  then,  is  of  opinion  that  a  compendious  definition  of  faith  is 
unattainable,  and  that  none  of  the  usual  definitions  given  of  it  in  theolo- 
gical language  by  religious  teachers,  in  the  use  of  single  conventional  terms 
or  short  expressions,  are  sufficient  to  make  it  intelligible  to  learners.    He 
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no  doubt  refers  to  saoh  terms  as  hdief^  trusty  ac^ieaeenee^  eotMUnce,  «■!• 
bracing  Christ,  receiving  Christ,  resting  on  Christ,  and  the  like,  vrhic^  are 
all  every  day  current  and  familiar  in  reiigioos  discoorse.  He  prefers  a 
description  of  faith  to  an  j  definition  of  it,  and  this  description  should  be 
such  as  fully  to  cover  the  '*  ezperienoed  consciousness"  which  every  true 
child  of  Qod  has  of  faith  in  his  own  heart ;  and  the  author  is  farther  of 
opinion  that  he  gives  a  true  detcription  of  faith — true  equally  to  Soripioro 
teaching  and  the  Christian  consciousness,  when  he  de^wribes  it  as  a  Qian*8 
'*  habitual  emotional  thinkinti;  of  the  historical  manifestations  of  Gud's  love 
to  him,"  associating  these  always  and  inseparably  with  the  person  and  work 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

Now  there  is  a  good  deal  in  these  opinions  of  our  author  which  the  ^'  re* 
ligious  teachers  "  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  expected  to  hear  without 
surprise.  They  will  be  slow  to  think  with  him  that  so  familiar  a  state  of 
the  Christian  mind  as  faith  does  not  admit  of  definition.  Why  should  it 
not  ?  It  is  not  a  mystery  of  the  divine  nature  or  of  the  divine  government. 
It  is  not  anything  in  religion  of  which  we  are  only  imperfectly  informed,  and 
which  we  only  know  now  in  part.  It  is  a  subject  which,  as  he  amply  sbews, 
has  its  illustrations  and  examples  in  all  parts  of  Scripture ;  it  is  a  graoe 
which  has  its  home  in  every  sanctified  souL  Why,  then,  should  a  compendioas 
definition  of  it  be  unattainable?  We  remain  of  opinion,  after  reading 
all  that  the  author  has  written  npon  the  point,  that  the  definition  of  faith 
in  our  Shorter  Catechism  is  as  good,  and  adequate,  and  scriptural  a  definition 
as  any  of  the  other  admirable  definitions  contained  in  taat  compendium. 
Nor  will  it  be  thought  by  many,  we  predict,  that  the  sutfimUve  side  of  the 
description  given  us  of  fisuth  by  the  author  (in  lieu  of  a  definition)  is  a  y 
definite  and  intelligible  account  of  it.    Faith,  he  tells  us,  is  «  habitual  i 


tional  thinking  of  so  and  so.  These  are  ver^  large  and  vague  terms,  not 
in  the  least  definitive  or  distinctive — '*  EnuHtanal  Uiinkiog,"  we  are  told  tha 
thinking  is  to  be,  but  this  is  a  very  inadequate  determination  of  its  quality* 
For  what  particular  emotions  or  ejections  of  the  soul  are  intended?  Not 
surely  all  or  any  emotions  or  affections  whatsoever.  And  what  is  the  form 
of  thinking  intended  ?  Not  surely  all  forms  of  inteUeotual  aetion,  whether 
of  the  judgment,  or  the  memorr,  or  the  imagination,  or  the  associative 
power.  Thinking  on  religious  things  may  bo  either  believing  thinking,  or 
unbelieving,  or  disbelieving,  and  in  bM  three  cases  alike  it  may  be  emotiomal^ 
i,e,  accompanied  with  feeling  or  affection— either  of  love  or  hate-— either  of 
complacency  or  repugnance. 

The  author  is  much  happier,  we  think,  in  the  objjtdine  part  of  his  de> 
scription  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  copious  and  rich  illustrations  of  this  side  of 
the  subject  which  he  brings  from  Scripture  and  the  analogies  of  fiunily 
life,  which  constitute,  in  our  view,  the  cnief  value  of  his  work.  A  man*t 
religious  faith,  he  writes,  takes  hold  of,  or  has  regard  to,  *^  the  historical 
manifestations  of  God's  love  to  him  " — especially,  and  above  (dl,  in  the  per- 
son and  work  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  The  subject  with  which  religions  faith  is 
to  occupy  itself  as  its  peculiar  business  is  a  restricted  one.  It  is  God*s  ex- 
ceptional affection  towards  mankind.  What  we  may  call  the  key-w<»ds  of 
revelation,  which  all  its  histories,  promises,  and  forms  of  assurance  ex- 
pressed, are  *^  God  so  loved  the  world."  Our  religious  thoughts  are  directed, 
not  to  God's  nature,  but  to  the  facts  and  assurances  of  his  love  to  man ;  and 
what  thoughts  are  given  to  us  of  his  natural  attributes  are  presented  to  us 
in  connection  with  that — the  essential  contemplation  of  our  religion — hie 
love  to  man,  enhancing  to  our  feelings  its  sureness,  or  its  extent,  or  its  ten* 

derness." '*  Inseparable  from  the  subject  of  thought  revealed  to 

religious  faith  is  the  manner  of  the  jrevelation.  The  form  employed  by 
Gk>d  of  making  his  love  known  to  manfind  is  essentially  a  hiUory  <a  what 
it  has  done ;  and,  in  beii^  so,  is  in  exact  aooordanoe  with  what  he  tells-ns» 
that  his  nature  is  above  our  investigation The  revelation  was  of  a 
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Person,  assttring  them  of  his  love,  but  a  Person  declared  not  by  attributes 
bat  by  actions,  the  description  of  whose  love  was  not  a  philosophical  con^^ 
nection  of  it  with  his  essential  natnre,  but  a  history  of  its  manifested  oare 

over  individuals  or  peoples To  believers,  to  the  end  of  time,  the 

name  of  Jesus  is  to  be  a  word  calling  up  not  attributes  but  a  specific  history, 
the  centre  portion  of  which  is  a  human  biography.  Such  a  faith  the 
apostles  called  Jews  and  heathens  alike  to,  and  that  by  divine  direction — 
their  argument  being  prescribed  to  them  : ''  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 

The  illustration  and  verification  of  these  statements,  both  of  the  great 
object  of  religious  faith  and  of  the  historical  manner  in  which  it  is  mainly 
held  forth  in  the  revelation  of  Grod's  truth,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  author's  work,  and,  in  our  judgment,  much  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  it.  We  have  long  felt  the  importance  of  the  distinction  here  drawn 
between  the  formulated  doctrines  of  the  Christian  theology  and  the  historical 
persons  and  facts  and  events  made  known  in  the  original  Christian  revela- 
tion. It  has  undoubtedly  been  too  common  to  put  an  abstract  theological 
Christianity  in  the  place  of  the  personal  Christ  and  the  concrete  historical 
action  or  work  of  Christ ;  and  the  author  is  unquestionably  in  the  right 
when  he  holds  that  '^  the  well  marked  way  in  which  faith  in  God's  love  has 
been  learned  by  man — ^viz.,  in  contemplation  of  that  truth  as  it  appears  in 
the  history  of  it — must  determine  much  what  manner  of  tecu^ing  is  expe* 
dient  in  man's  endeavours  to  extend  the  faith.  The  teaching  should  essen- 
tially be  historical  as  distinguished  from  doctrinal.  It  should  be  chiefly  the 
facts  and  the  expressions  of  the  word  of  salvation.  ....  These  facts  and 
words  of  €k>d's  own  representation  of  savins  truth,  and  not  doctrines  logi- 
cally arranged  by  man  out  of  all  the  materids  afibrded  by  the  Word,  are  £e 
knowledge  which  fiaith  feels  its  possession  of— the  effective  help  to  the 
human  soul  to  ''  have  the  Lord  ever  before  it."  Systems  of  doctrine  do 
not  carry  the  same  life,  the  same  conviction  of  reality,  with  them  to 
man's  recognition.  Containing  always  a  mixture  of  other  language  with 
the  Bible's  language  of  facts— containing  also,  unavoidably  perhaps,  as  his- 
tory would  seem  to  teach,  a  mixture  of  human  theory  with  Scriptural  facts 
....  they  fail  in  coming  home." 

Ilioughts  of  this  kind  are,  we  are  persuaded,  as  seasonable  as  they  are 
jost ;  and  they  are  thoughts,  besides,  which  are  at  this  day  striving  for  utter- 
ance in  many  minds.  The  author  has  given  to  them  here  a  very  able,  full, 
and  convincing  expression  and  verification ;  and,  in  this  regard,  we  commend 
his  work  to  the  special  attention  of  '*  religious  teachers"  of  all  churches  and 
of  all  degrees.  The  author  is  worthy  to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers — a  man  of 
original  mind,  of  fine  culture,  and  of  high  spiricuality.  L. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  other  Monuments  of  Christian  Art, 
from  the  se^md  to  the  eighteenth  century^  concerning  questions  of  doctrine 
now  disputed  in  the  Church,  By  the  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott,  B.D., 
F.S.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  £xeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton ;  Select  Preacher,  &c  London :  Hatchards,  187  Picca- 
dilly.   1870. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  parts  or  essays — 1.  Monuments  of  Christian 
Art  from  the  second  to  the  eighteenth  century,  illustrating  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  2.  Monuments  of  Christian 
Art,  having  reference  to  the  supremacy  claimed  for  the  See  of  Rome. 
3.  The  Autun  Inscription,  having  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
and  of  Holy  Communion,  and  to  the  state  of  the  faithful  after  death. 

The  first  part  or  essay  is  a  review  of  a  work  by  Rev.  J.  8.  Northcote, 
D.D.,  President  of  St  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Brownlow, 
M.A.,  entitled,  ''RomaSotterranea;  or,  Some  Account  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
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combs.  Compiled  from  the  works  of  Commendatore  de  Koesi."  What  the 
author  censares  in  that  work  is,  that  the  authors  have  sought  as  thdr 
special  object  to  find  in  the  monuments  of  primitiye  Christianity  testimony 
on  behslf  of  modem  Romanism ;  and  he  joins  issue  with  them  on  three 
controverted  questions,  for  which  they  inyoke  the  eyidence  of  these  early 
monuments — ^the  worship  due,  according  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  Uie 
mother  of  our  Lord ;  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Roman  See ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  particularly  that  of  the  mass. 

In  the  first  essay  he  takes  up  the  question  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
eariy  monuments  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  monn> 
ments  to  which  he  confines  his  remarks  are  the  rude  frescoes  upon  the 
walls  of  the  catacombs  or  places  of  Christian  sepulture  at  Rome,  which  in 
all  probability  date  from  a  time  but  little  later  than  the  age  of  the  apostles ; 
and  the  mosaic  pictures,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  oentuir  onwards, 
which  cover  the  vralls  of  some  of  the  oldest  churches  of  Rome  and  Ravenna. 
In  opposition  to  Dr  Northcote  and  his  coadjutor,  he  establishes  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  that,  as  regards  the  pictures  on  the  catacombs, 
they  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  that  religious  vrorship  was  yielded  at  the 
periods  to  which  they  relate  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  He  establishes 
with  equal  clearness  that  the  mosaic  decorations  of  the  churches  at  Rome 
and  Ravenna,  exhibit  not  the  slightest  evidence,  even  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixth  century,  of  idolatrous  worship  having  been  offered  to  any  creature 
whatsoever.  But  in  the  eighth  century  there  are  indications  of  reli^oos 
homage  having  been  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  in  the  ninth,  she  was 
represented  as  a  queen  on  a  gorgeous  throne,  bearing  the  in£iint  Savioar 
on  her  knees,  wearing  a  royal  crown  upon  her  head,  and  adorned  with  ail 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  worship  of  the  faithful. 
It  was  only  in  that  century  that  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  dootrine 
of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  is,  her  ascent  into  heaven  body 
and  soul  together,  the  anniversary  of  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  tne  15th  of  August,  obtained  a  distinguished  place  upon  the 
VTalls  of  a  Roman  church. 

In  the  next  essay  in  the  volume  the  author  traces  the  gradual  develop- 
ment, as  revealed  in  different  monuments,  of  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  till  as  Pope  he  came  to  claim  and  to  be  re^krded  as  God's  vicegerent 
on  earth,  in  whose  person  was  invested  supreme  power  both  temporal  and 
spiritual. 

The  third  essay  is  a  dissertation  on  an  inscription  in  Greek,  a  language 
of  which  the  writer  evidently  had  no  common  command,  found  in  the  year 
1839  buried  in  the  soil  of  an  ancient  cemetry  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of 
the  town  of  Autun,  once  the  capital  of  Gallia  iBduensis,  and  believed  to 
belong  to  about  the  year  400.  The  inscription,  in  iKhich  some  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  attempted  to  find  conclusive  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  as  having  been  held  in  the  second  century,  according 
to  the  date  they  assign  to  it,  the  author  understands  as  written  on  the 
tomb  of  a  Christian  youth  who  is  represented  as  addressing  his  friends  in 
symbolical  language,  which  simply  amounts  to  an  exhortation  to  faith  and 
a  holy  life,  and  to  the  expression  of  his  strong  confidence  in  Christ's  saving 
presence  in  death. 

Mr  Marriott  is  a  trustworthy  guide.  To  him  these  archasological 
inquiries  are  evidently  a  very  captivating  pursuit.  He  writes  with  a  full 
mastery  of  his  subject ;  and  in  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  he  triumphantly  refutes 
suon  writers  as  attempt  to  find  in  the  earnest  Christian  monuments  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  these  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church.  These 
monuments,  which  are  to  be  found  "  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  in 
Southern  France,  and  here  and  there  in  parts  of  Africa  and  of  the  Bast,*' 
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and  whloh  date  from  nearly  the  age  of  the  anoetlen  onward  to  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  consisting  of  ''frescoes, 
mosaic  pictures,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  sculptured  sarcophagi,  earrings  in 
ivorj,  ornamental  glass,  illuminated  books,  coins,  medals^  works  in  bronze 
and  other  metals."  We  are  struck  with  a  pleasing  surpnse  at  the  remark- 
able manner  in  which,  thejr  reflect  the  prevailing  tone  and  the  distinguish  - 
ing  characteristics  of  the  successive  centuries  from  which  they  date,  con- 
stituting a  "  pictorial  history  of  Western  Christendom,"  for  many  centuries. 
To  tiie  student  of  Christian  antiquities  who  would  obtain  an  accurate  view 
of  early  Christian  history,  this  volume  is  of  great  value ;  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  corrective  of  those  writers  who,  from  their  Roman  tendencies,  would, 
by  the  grossest  perversion,  convert  the  discoveries  made  in  this  department 
of  archsBologioal  research  into  the  means  of  proving  the  early  reception 
in  the  Christian  Church  of  certain  popish  articles  which  were  unknown 
to  the  church  for  centuries  after  tho  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  interest  of  the  work  is  much  enhanced  by  woodcuts  and  photographs 
of  some  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  frescoes  and  mosaic  pictures, 
which  are  described  by  the  author. 

The  StoicSy  Epicurtans^  and  Sceptics.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Br 
K  ZsLLER,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  By  Oswald 
J.  RsiCHBL,  6.C.L.  and  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sparsholt,  Vice-Pnncipal  of 
Cuddesden  College,  and  sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Ojcford. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1870. 

Dr  Zeller's  work  entitled  "  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools,"  translated 
into  English  by  Mr  Reichel, — a  work  forming  an  introduction  to  the  real 
philosophy  of  Greece  as  it  found  expression  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle, — has  been  favourably  received.  This  volume,  which  takes  up  the 
systems  of  philosophy  that  were  formed  posterior  to  the  times  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  displaying  as  it  does  the  same  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated,  and  the  same  power  of  presenting  them  in  an  attractive  form,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  meet  with  an  equally  cordial  welcome. 

The  StoioeJ,  Epicurean,  and  Sceptical  systems  of  philosophy  were  in  full 
vogue  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  they  continued  to  flourish 
till  about  the  dose  of  the  second  century  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  when 
Neoplatonism,  which  professed  to  adopt  what  was  truth  from  every  sect, 
and  to  arrange  the  whole  into  one  comprehensive  system,  arose  and  became 
so  popular  as  rapidly  to  eclipse  every  other  system  of  philosophy,  and  to 
maintain  its  place  for  several  centuries.  These  systems,  while  they  existed 
and  flourished,  much  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  gospel  and  its  cmbrace- 
ment  by  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  as  appears  from  the  contempt  in 
which  the  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Corinth  held  Paul's  doctrine  and  the 
manner  of  his  preaching.  But  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  proved  far  more 
injurious  to  the  Christian  faith  than  these  systems;  for,  having  been 
admired  and  adopted  by  many  Christian  teachers  of  the  first  name,  it 
corrupted  the  simpUdty  of  its  heavenly  doctrines,  and  imported  into  it 
opinions  wholly  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  inspiration. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  discussions  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  In  examining  their  system  of  philosophy,  we 
naturally  first  inquire  what  were  its  conceptions  concerning  God ;  and  on 
this  point  Dr  Zeller  supplies  us  with  ample  information,  affordiug  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the  apostle,  that  "  the  world 
by  Mrisdom  imerw  not  God,"  and  shewing  that  many  of  our  modem  free- 
thinkers do  not  essentially  differ  from  the  Stoics  in  their  conceptions  of  a 
God ;  the  conceptions  of  both  being  pantheistic,  and  consequently  atheistic 
According  to  the  Stoics,  there  was  no  difference  between  God  and  original 
matter ;  both  were  one  and  the  same  thing.    They  muntained  that  r^ity 
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belongs  only  to  the  world  of  matter ;  that  everythine  really  exiating  must 
be  matter.  How  then  did  they  conceive  of  God  ?  They  distingnhhed  m 
what  was  material  two  component  parts, — the  part  which  is  acted  upon  and 
the  part  which  acts,  or,  in  other  words,  matter  and  force.  To  matter  alone, 
they  held,  belonged  real  existence ;  but  the  characteristic  of  real  existence 
they  sought  in  the  capacity  to  act  and  to  be  acted  upo^  ;  a  capacity  regarded 
by  them  as  belonging  to  matter  by  virtue  of  certain  ir.herent  qualities. 
God,  therefore,  was  simply  matter  conceived  of  as  acting,  the  force  that 
resides  in  matter  as  such,  and  that  fashions  it  into  the  various  forms  which 
it  assumes  or  presents.  Heat  or  5re  was  the  power  to  which  the  life  and 
existence  of  the  world  were  to  be  referred.  This  povrer  the  Stoics  conceived 
of  as  being  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  being  God  himself.  When,  therefore, 
in  speaking  of  God  they  made  use  of  different  terms,  such  as  reason,  soul  of 
the  universe,  destiny,  providence,  fire,  ether,  or  even  the  universe,  they  meant, 
not  what  we  usually  understand  by  these  terms,  but  simply  the  force 
resident  in  matter,  and  not  different  from  it  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  was  strictly  pantheistic,  involving  the  denial 
of  a  personal  God,  and  spuming  the  idea  of  an  eternal  God  calling  into 
existence  a  temporal  world.  From  the  pantheism  of  the  system  neoe^arily 
followed  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  necessity  or  fate,  for  everything  was  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  the  unchangeable  operation  of  the  divine  force 
which  acts  upon  the  world,  producing  what  it  does  by  an  absolute  necessity, 
so  that  nothm^  can  happen  different  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  happened 
under  given  circumstances.  Nor  does  divine  providence  extend  to  indi- 
vidiujs  taken  by  themselves,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  form  part  of  the 
universe.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  conclusions  to  which  many 
rationalists,  who  claim  to  be  scientific  thinkers,  arrive  in  our  ovm  day  are 
exactly  similar. 

The  Stoics  were  especially  proud  of  their  system  of  ethics,  the  theoiy  of 
which  vras  entirely  based  on  the  principles  that  virtue  is  not  only  the 
greatest  good,  but  the  alone  good,  and  that  vice  alone  is  evil.  Neither  health, 
nor  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  even  life  itself  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
p^ood;  nor  poverty,  pain,  sickness,  disgrace,  and  death  as  evils.  They,  there- 
fore, held  that  we  ought  not  to  be  affected  vrith  joy  on  account  of  the 
former,  nor  with  grief  on  account  of  the  latter.  A  uniform  calm  tran- 
quillity of  mind  constituted,  in  their  estimation,  the  glory  of  human  nature^ 
and  this  led  them  to  affect  what  is  plainly  at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  with  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christy  a 
proud  insensibility  under  the  calamities  of  life.  ^ 

The  discussions  in  the  volume  on  the  Epicureans  and  the  Sceptics  occupy 
a  much  smaller  space  than  those  on  the  Stoics,  but  they  are  not  less  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  The  learned  author  authenticates  his  statements 
throughout  by  numerous  footnotes,  consisting  chiefly  of  quotations  from 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  philosophers  of  the  different  schools 
which  pass  under  review. 

CoUoquia  Peripatetiea.  By  the  late  John  Duncan,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition.  £^- 
burgh  :  Edmonston  &  Doughs.    1870. 

<<  This  little  volume,"  writes  the  compiler  of  it  in  his  prefiitary  note.  *'  is 
a  mere,  collection  of  fragments— deep-sea  soundings,  we  may  call  them. 
They  skirt  the  margin  of  many  great  questions,  and  enter  the  very  heart  of 
others.  Casuall;^,  and  sometimes  fitfully,  the  plummet  is  let  down ;  and, 
while  the  water  is  deep,  ycu  feel  that  he  has  either  touched  the  bottom,  or 
reported  why  he  cannot  reach  it."  For  the  gathering  of  such  fragments, 
the  preserving  of  such  oooasional  soundings,  we  feel  deeply  gtateM  to  the 
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Bey.  WillUm  Knight  of  Dundee,  who  has  done  his  work  loyingly  and  well. 
Dr  John  Dnncan  was,  in  the  estimate  of  all  who  knew  him,  a  remarkable 
man, — remarkable*  for  dear  far-seeing  vision,  giant  grasp  of  intellect, 
profound  learning,  these  gifte  and  acquirements  being  harmonised  and 
heightened  by  deep  piety  of  heart  and  life.  Of  all  this,  however,  the 
literary  outcome  was  small  and  somewhat  disappointing ;  so  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Kabbi—  as  bis  students  loved  to  call  him — was  much  greater 
within  a  limited  circle  than  anything  he  gave  to  the  public,  or  did  in 
public,  might  seem  to  justify.  This  aroso  partly  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  Dr  Duncan's  mind,  which  unfitted  him  for  public  appearances, 
partly  from  the  absence  of  method  which,  along  with  an  inveterate  shrink- 
ing from  the  manual  labour  of  composition,  characterised  him  to  the  end  of 
life,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  regarding  the  absent- 
minded  Professor.  Hence  it  is  that  we  do  not  expect  ever  to  possess  more 
than  fragments — fly-leaves,  so  to  speak,  of  the  '^  breathing  library  of  wis- 
dom," which  Mr  Knight  says  so  truly  has  perished  with  him. 

But  of  these  let  us  by  all  means  have  as  many  as  possible.  Their  sug- 
^^tive  value  is  beyond  all  price.  In  the  region  of  insight  what  could  be 
finer  than  this :  <*  A  lady  once  said  to  me,  ^  The  more  I  see  of  myself,  I  see 
nothing  so  properly  mine  as  my  sin.'  I  said  to  her,  ^  Well,  you  do  not  see 
deep  enough.  There  is  something  &r  more  properly  yours  than  your  sin ; 
and  your  sin  is  impro|>erly  yours.  It  is  a  blot  in  your  being,  which,  if 
you  do  not  get  quit  of  it,  will  never  cease  to  be  unnatural  to  you.  No, 
the  image  of  God  is  more  properly  yours,  though  you  had  no  share  in  the 
production  of  it."  Very  many  pious  people  do  not  rise  high  enough  in 
their  anthropology.  They  ascend  to  the  fall,  and  forget  the  higher  fact 
that  we  fell  from  a  height  where  we  were  fitted  to  dwell,  aud  where  we 
were  intended  to  remain.  And  Jesus  Christ  has  come  that  He  might  raise 
us  even  higher  than  to  that  height,  and  make  us  sit  in  the  ^'super-celestials  " 
with  Himself. 

Dr  Duncan's  strictures  upon  theories  and  schemes,  philosophic  and  theo 
logical,  are  often  most  felicitous.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  his  remarks 
u^n  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  theory  of  the  Infinite,  Af  ansel's  doctrine  of  Ne- 
science, Augustine's  theory  of  Evil,  and  Jonathan  Edwards'  'Move  of  Being" 
definition  of  Virtue.  Some  of  the  shorter  aphoristic  utterances  preserved 
in  this  volume  are  very  fine,  shewing  marvellous  powers  of  analysis  com- 
bined with  a  rare  felicity  of  expression ;  while  others  indicate  a  breadth  of 
view  and  a  range  of  sympathy  which  lead  us  to  rank  the  peripatetic  theo- 
logian among  the  catholic  oraer  of  intellects.  From  Hegehanism  to  Photo- 
^aphy,  from  Ohrysostom  to  Garlyle,  from  Kantianism  to  Plymouthism, 
from  batan,  ghosts,  and  angels  to  ritualists  and  seceders,  he  passed  with  a 
readiness  and  fulness  of  information  which  betoken  perfect  mastery  and 
thorough  acquaintance.  When  referring  to  and  quoting  Newman's  well- 
known  hymn  [why  does  "W.  K."  not  give  the  two  lines  correctly?],  Dr 
Duncan  calls  him  "the  subtile  devout  man."  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  of  living  men  Newman  is  the  one  to  whom  we  would  most  readily 
compare  the  late  Free  Church  Professor.  Subtihy,  devoutne^s,  learning, 
catholicity  (other  and  higher  than  Roman),  these  are  to  be  found  in  John 
Henry  Newman;  and  they  were  strikingly  exhibited  in  John  Duncan. 
Whether  or  not  our  readers  accept  of  this  comparison,  certain  we  are  they 
will  enjoy  this  volume  of  what  the  compiler  calls  *'  decp-siea  soundings," 
but  of  what  Dr  Duncan,  with  the  humility  of  his  great  child-heart,  would 
probably  have  called  '*  babblings  in  the  dark." 

English  Derived  from  Hebrew;  with  Glances  at  Greek  and  Latin,    By  R. 
GovKT.    London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.    1869. 

This  is  an  ingenious,  if  not  quite  successful,  attempt  to  shew  that 
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English  is  deriyed  from  Hebrew.  The  origin  of  the  work  is  thna  described 
by  the  anthor:  ^Professor  Max  Mailer,  in  his  lectmea  on  luigoage, 
having  shewn  that  several  of  oar  common  English  words  are  deriyed  from 
the  Sanscrit,  it  stmck  me  to  inquire,  What  would  be  the  result  of  tracing 
the  obligations  of  the  English  language  to  the  Hebrew?  And,  having 
gone  into  this  matter  to  some  extent,  I  now  believe  tiiat  English  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew. 

"  Dean  Alford  sup^ses  that  the  Celtic,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Spanish  jointly  contribute  some  five  per  cent  of  words  to  our  native 
tongue.  As  the  result  of  my  inquiry,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  thai 
there  are  not  five  per  cent,  of  Saxon  words  which  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
Hebrvw.  I  vrish,  however,  not  to  theorise,  but  to  present  the  reader  vrith 
examples  from  which  he  can  deduce  his  ovm  conclusions.'* 

In  nis  mode  of  presenting  those  examples,  Mr  Govett  is  very  raoy^  and 
therefore  interesting.  He  is  always  confident,  and  never  tedious.  If  his 
statements  sometimes  are  not  vory  instructive,  they  are  often  highly 
amusing.  We  give  a  specimen  from  chapter  third,  which  is  taken  up  with 
words  relating  to  "  The  Dwellings  of  Men  "  : — 

**  We  move  on  into  the  sALOoir^  and  notice  the  vtikdow  with  its  diamond 
squares  of  glass,  and  its  old-fashioned  hasp.  The  word  saloon  seems  to  us 
at  once  to  arise  out  of  SaLHOON,^  *  a  table  * — it  being  the  great  centre  of 
the  room,  the  place  of  meals.  The  window  we  derive  from  IDH>,>  *  to 
perceive,  to  see.*  In  English,  W  is  generally  prefixed  to  words  banning 
vnth  tMs  Hebrew  letter.  The  H^rew  word  is  the  parent  of  many  other 
words  which  vrill  suggest  themselves  to  the  scholar.  The  glass  comet 
from  OLaS,'  *  to  shine,  to  glisten.*  The  hasp,  from  HaSB,*  '  to  amirive^ « 
contrivance.* 

*^  In  the  centre  is  the  table.  At  the  side  of  the  room  are  the  shiltb, 
and  one  broad  slab  for  the  sideboard.  These  three  words  own  aa  thttr 
parent  the  Hebrew  SLaB,^  *  a  ledge,  a  border.*  Hie  B  changed  into  F 
gives  SHEL?.  The  S  is  exchanged  for  T  by  the  Ohaldee ;  and  fx^  the  two 
other  letters  transposed  we  eet  '  Tabula,*  table.  Thence  also,  I  suppose, 
we  obtain  our  '  sl^ve,*  and  the  Irish  name  for  a  flat-topped  mountain, 
Sliebe,  as  *  Slieve-Bloom ' ;  vrfaile  the  French  also  ovm  the  iSMve,  as  one  of 
the  lower  mountains  adjacent  to  Mont  Blanc.  The  lip  and  lap  come  from 
the  same  root,  the  S  omitted." 

From  this  specimen,  it  vnll  be  seen  that  ^e  author's  metiiod  is  too 
dashine  to  be  strictly  scientific.  Ho  sometimes  also  derives  an  En^ish 
word  ^tematively  from  tvro  or  Huree  Hebrew  words,  a  clear  and  admitted 
proof  of  the  want  of  certainty  in  his  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called. 
Indeed,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  always  guided  by  sound  or  settled 
principles  in  that  changing  and  transposing,  ^dineand  omitting  of  letters 
to  which  he  has  recourse,  in  tracing  an  Englisn  word  to  its  soppoeed 
root  or  roots  in  Hebrew.  It  is  not  to  be  exposed  that  judicious  rcMera 
will  be  persuaded  by  the  fanciful,  vagne,  and  indefinite  ailments  which 
are  the  result  of  so  capricious  a  mode  of  procedure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
employment  of  such  proofs  is  fitted  to  weaken  the  relative  force  of  those 
that  are  intrinsically  legitimate  and  valid. 

The  whole  materials  brought  forward  in  the  work,  after  setting  aside 
those  that  on  the  face  of  them  are  without  solidity,  are  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  position  taken  up  by  the  author,  that  all  bmijim 
per  cent,  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  are  derived  from  the  Eetnm, 
Notwithstanding,  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  remains  to  demonstrate 
that  the  relation  between  English  and  He^w  is  not  only  real  but 
extensive.  D.  N. 

>pn!?tr.  jn^        ^\:h^        ^stra         •a^ 
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The  United  Suuea  of  America,  A  History.  By  Robert  Macksnzis. 
London :  T.  Nelson  &,  Sons,  Paternoster  Bow;  Edinburffh,  and  New 
York.    1870. 

The  absence  of  all  references  to  authorities,  of  footnotes  or  appendices 
the  placing  of  important  dates  down  the  side  of  the  pages  in  bold  figuring  i 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  contents  of  the  book  into  £ort  chapters,  these 
things  all  indicate  that  Mr  Mackenzie's  history  is  intended  to  serre  a 
popular  purpose.  Were  it  not  for  the  ornamental  style  of  the  bindiog, 
with  its  sketch  of  the  MayrfloweTj  and  of  the  granite  boulder  on  which  the 
pilgrims  stepped  in  1620,  one  might  suppose  that  it  was  intended  for  school 
as  well  as  popular  use;  and  possibly  to  such  a  use  it  may  afterwards  be 
turned  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  who  will  then  place  it  in  simpler 
and  lighter  boards.  Regarding  it  in  a  popular  and  educational  light,  we 
give  the  volume  our  hearty  commendation. 

Of  the  United  States,  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  had  a  concise  history, 
such  as  young  people  and  general  readers  would  care  to  open.  What 
little  was  known  of  American  history  in  our  schoolboy  days,  was  gathered 
in  a  fragmentary  and  yague  way  from  the  lives  of  Columbus,  IVanklin, 
and  Washington,  a  mode  of  learning  history  which  manifestly  leaves  many 
blanks  unfilled  up,  many  chapters  unread. 

In  the  course  of  some  278  pages,  Mr  Mackenzie  takes  his  readers  from 
the  discovery  of  the  continent  in  1492,  down  to  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  on  the  30th  of  March  in  this  year  of  grace.  Of  the  four  books 
into  which  the  history  is  divided,  the  first  and  second  acquaint  us  with  the 
colonising  of  the  land,  and  the  formation  of  the  nation ;  while  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  we  have  traced  for  us,  in  succinct  statement,  the  beginning  of 
internal  troubles  connected  with, King  Cotton,  the  war  of  secession,  and  the 
emerging  therefrom  of  re-united  America.  Apparently  more  interested 
in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  undertaking,  and  perhaps  on 
that  account  more  successful  in  the  general  treatment  of  it,  our  author  has 
evidently  given  conscientious  labour  to  his  work  in  all  its  divisions ;  and 
never,  so  far  as  a  careful  perusal  enables  us  to  judge,  has  he  secured 
pictoriid  effect  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

As  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty,  if  not  the  de^ght  of  the  critic,  to  find 
fault  with  something,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  hint,  that  occasioiudly  the 
historian  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  politican,  and  we  have  history*  wnting 
which  wiU  find  favour  only  with  the  admirers  of  Thorold  Rogers  of  this 
country,  and  Ooldwin  Smith  in  America.  With  one  of  such  pronounced. 
Mberal  views  (some  would  employ  a  much  stronger  term  to  d^ribe  our 
author's  school  of  politics),  it  is  evident  that  Monarchy,  even  when  limited^ 
finds  little  favour,  and  Kingcraft  none  at  alL  Perhaps  the  republican 
sympathies  and  proclivities  of  our  author  will  secure  for  his  history  such 
cordial  welcome  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  as  more  than  to  neutralise 
any  evil  resulting  from  offence  given  to  British  royalists  and  conservatives. 

In  the  matter  of  st^le  Mr  Mackenzie  is  graphic  in  the  arranging  of  his 
material,  and  correct  m  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  Not  unfrequently 
we  think,  grace  and  rhythm  are  sacrificed  to  terseness  by  a  number  of 
extremely  short  sentences  occurring  in  succession.  Thus,  in  describing 
the  antecedents  of  Benjamin  FrankHn,  Mr  Mackenzie  writes : — "  He  kept 
a  small  stationer's  shop.  He  edited  a  newspaper.  He  was  a  bookbinder. 
He  made  ink.  He  sold  rags,  soap,  and  coffee.'*  Surely  the  information 
conveyed  in  these  five  sentences,  might  have  been  woven  into  a  single  and 
not  too  long  verbal  tissue.  But  our  author  has  evidently  a  love  for  short 
chapters  of  two  or  three  pages,  and  short  sentences  of  three  or  four  words ; 
and  if  he  cares  to  vindicate  his  preference  by  a&ming  that,  for  popular 
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and  edacational  purposes,  tbis  extreme  of  breritj  is  better  than  its  opposite 
oar  fault  finding  is  at  an  end. 

As  indicating  our  higb  appreciation  of  tbe  historioal  ttientB  aad  the 
litorary  attractions  of  the  volume,  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  assuring 
teaohers,  that  in  its  present  form,  it  furnishes  them  with  a  most  readable 
prize-book,  while,  in  the  form  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  assume,  it  will  form 
an  admirable  text-book  of  American  history.  We  trust  our  assurance  of 
the  sincerity  with  which  we  bestow  this  praise,  which  school-books  as  a 
rule  do  not  merit,  will  induce  Mr  Mackentie  to  devote  some  portion  of  the 
few  leisure  hours  a  mercantile  life  affords  to  other  historical  puTBuite. 

Fyi  and  the  Fijians,  By  Thomas  Willums.  And  MiaMionary  Lalours 
among  the  Cannibals;  extended  mth  Notiou  of  Recent  Events,  By 
James  Caltert.  £dited  by  Geobge  Strinubb  Rowe.  London:  Hoddtf 
&  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Kow.    1870. 

The  Fiji  islands,  situated  in  the  South  Pacific,  which  comprise  not  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  though  only  eighty  are  inhabited,  and 
which  surpass  most  other  groups  in  the  Pacific,  both  in  extent  of  surface 
and  in  the  largeness  of  the  population,  were  first  discovered  by  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  the  year  1643.  It  was  not  till 
about  the  year  1806  that  these  islands  were  visited  for  the  purpoeee  of 
commerce,  &c.  For  a  long  time  our  only  information  regarding  them  aad 
their  inhabitants  was  derived  from  those  so  engaged,  who  were  chiefly 
American.  But  firom  the  exploring  expedition  of  the  United  Slates,  from 
the  voyages  of  British  ships  of  war,  and  especially  ^m  tbe  wo^  before  ns, 
fuller  and  more  aocurate  knowledge  on  the  subject  has  been  obtained. 

The  Fiji  islands  eastward  are  small  and  much  resemble  each  other,  bol 
those  lying  westward  are  large  and  diversified.  "  So  beautiful  was  th^ 
aspect,"  says  Conmiodore  Wilkes,  "  that  I  could  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to 
the  realising  sense  of  the  well-known  fact  that  they  were  t^  abode  of  a 
savage,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  race  of  cannibab.*'  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Fiji  islands  have  been  estimated  by  some  authorities  at  300,000.  Mr 
Williams  limits  their  number  at  about  150,000,  an  estimate  which  is  pro- 
bably nearer  the  truth.  But  it  is  calculated  that  within  the  last  fifty  years 
the  population  has  diminished  one  third,  and  in  some  districts  one  balf^ 
both  On  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  in  consequence,  it  is  beliered,  of  tbe 
ravages  of  war,  and  of  the  murderous  customs  of  heathenism. 

This  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  Ist,  The  Islands  and  their  Inhabitants ; 
embracing  the  origin  and  polity  of  the  people,  war  as  conducted  among 
them,  their  industrial  produce,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  religion, 
and  their  language ;  and,  2dly,  The  History  of  Missionary  Enterprise  in 
these  Islands,  forming,  from  its  commencement,  scarcely  thirty-five  years 
ago  to  the  present  time,  a  record  of  evangelising  success  so  astonishing  as 
to  resemble  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  mther  Sma 
in  our  own  day. 

To  shew  the  mighty  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  the  preadiing 
of  the  gospel  among  these  savage  islanders,  we  would  quote  the  summary 
account  given  by  Mr  Calvert  **  Thirty-five  years  have  not  jret  passed,'* 
he  writes,  ''  since  the  two  first  missionaries  landed  in  the  Fiji  islands,  and 
the  labourers  ever  since  have  been  few ;  yet  the  change  effected  is  marral* 
lously  great,  beyond  precedent  in  modern  times.  The  Qospel,  nrodaimed 
in  a  straightforward  and  earnest  way,  has  done  its  old  work.  The  Sptri* 
has  accompanied  the  truth  with  His  convinduff  and  transforming  power; 
and  the  result  on  a  grand  scale  is  manifest,  reai^  and  deep.  Qmel  practices 
and  degrading  superstitions  have  been  grmtly  lessened.  Thoominds  have 
been  converted,  have  borne  persecution  and  trial  w^  maintained  goad- 
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oondoot,  and  died  happy.  Marriaffd  is  sacred,  the  Sahhath  reg^ded,  family 
worsbii^  regularly  oonduoted,  schools  established  generally,  slavery  abolished 
or  mitigati^i  the  foundation  of  law  and  government  laicL  and  many  spirit- 
nal  churches  formed.  A  native  ministry  is  raised  up  for  every  branch  of 
the  church's  work.  The  language  has  been  reduced  to  written  form,  a 
grammar  and  dictionaries  have  b^n  printed ;  22,000  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  5,000  of  the  completed  Scriptures  have  been  supplied,  and,  for 
the  most  part^  purchased  by  the  native  converts ;  catechisms  with  Scripture 
proofs,  r^ing-books,  a  large  edition  of  Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
two  editions  ot  a  valuable  System  of  Christian  Theology,  and  hymns,  have 
been  widely  circulated  and  profitably  used.  The  returns  of  the  Fiji  district 
in  1869  are, — 391  preaching  places,  13  missionaries,  1  English  school- 
master, 44  natiTC  assistant  missionaries,  839  catechists,  2,266  day-school 
teachers,  2,541  Sabbath-school  teachers,  494  local  preachers,  2,200  class- 
leaders,  20,348  full  and  aoerediced  church  members,  5,900  on  trial  for 
membership,  914  Sabbath  schools,  51,159  Sabbath  scholars,  1,524  day 
schools,  51,125  day  scholars,  105,947  attendants  on  public  worship." 

A  Criticdf  English  New  Teslamtnt:  Presentina  at  one  view  the  Anihoriaed 
Version  and  the  Remits  of  the  Criticism  of  the  Original  Text.  London : 
Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons.    1870. 

The  end  contemplated  by  those  who  have  issued  this  publication,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  have  sought  to  attain  it,  are  described  by  them- 
selres  as  follows : — 

**  The  design  of  the  publishers  in  this  edition  of  the  English  New 
Testament  is  the  employment  of  that  version  as  a  ground-work  on  which 
to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  criticism  of  the  original  text,  for  the  use  of 
the  ^neral  reader. 

'^ror  this  purpose,  they  have  taken  the  following  critical  texts  to 
furnish  the  readings  which  have  been  thus  exhibited ;  those,  namely,  of 
Lachmann ;  of  Tisohendorf,  in  his  lost  completed  edition ;  of  the  Two- 
fold New  Testament,  slightly  altered  in  some  places,  on  a  careful  review ; 
of  Alford,  as  finally  given  in  the  abridgment  of  his  larger  work ;  and  of 
IVegelles,  as  far  as  it  has  been  already  published. 

**  With  each  variation  from  the  common  reading,  those  of  the  above- 
named  critical  texts  are  cited  in  which  snch  variation  has  been  adopted ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  principal  documents  by  which  it  is  supported,  when- 
ever such  citation  has  been  deemed  material. 

"  Omissions  from  the  common  text  are  marked  by  brackets.  Insertions 
are  printed  in  Italics,  and  enclosed  in  brackets.  Variations  are  indicated 
thus :  I  her  first-bom  son :  a  son  \  ." 

The  plan  adopted,  and  executed  by  the  eminent  publishers  with  their 
usual  care,  exhibits  with  clearness,  distinctness,  and  neatness,  and  with 

Ckt  brevity,  the  differences  between  the  Authorised  Version  on  the  one 
d  and  the  five  texts,  set  up  as  the  standards  of  modem  criticism,  on  the 
other.  But,  Ivhat  we  call  in  question  is.  Whether  it  is  justifiable,  under 
cover  of  making  a  comparison,  sommarilv  to  assume  that  the  five  texts 
seleoted  are  to  be  received  as  the  standards  of  the  results  of  modem 
criticism.  No  account  is  taken  of  texts  containing  only  one  or  a  few 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Nevertheless,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  the 
mare  extensive  the  field,  there  is  necessarily  the  less  time  available  for 
the  minute  and  satisfactory  examination  of  its  several  parts.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Dean  Alford's  text  of  the  whole  New  Testament  with 
its  various  readings.  Bishop  £llicott,  in  one  of  his  small  but  very  valuable 
critical  oommentariee  on  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  well  says  that, 
supposing  Dean  Alford  to  have  devoted  to  the  examination  of  bis  varioud 
readinga  aU  the  time  at  bis  disposal  after  the  discharge  of  his  official 
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duties,  he  ooold  not,  on  an  average,  have  giyen  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  various  readings.  But  the 
time  available  to  him  for  the  examination  must,  in  realitj,  have  been  less 
than  that  stated;  for,  as  is  well-known,  the  Dean  does  not  limit  his 
labours  to  his  official  duties.  We  ask,  then.  Is  it  right  to  set  up  the 
hurried  and  hasty  judgment  of  any  man,  however  great  his  abilities  and 
learning,  at  onee  as  one  of  the  highest  standards  in  a  matter  so  important  ? 
Moreover,  whatever  may  have  been  the  design  of  this  publication^  its 
direct  tendency  and  effect — as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  ascertained  by 
continued  inspection — is,  to  present  the  Authorised  Vepuon  to  the  mind 
of  the  general  reader  under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  At  the  bottom  o£ 
the  page,  the  first  place  is  indeed  assigned  to  the  reading  in  Greek  of  the 
'^  Rec.  Text.  Nothing,  however,  is  added  to  support  it,  or  even  to  hint 
that  aught  can  be  adduced  to  support  it,  in  that  place  of  honour.  While, 
on  the  contrary,  the  five  competitors  are  not  simplv  arrayed  in  opposition^ 
but  also  supported  by  the  letters  and  figures  usuaJJy  employed  in  quoting 
the  ancient  codices  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  To  take  a  single  example :, 
— ^we  observe  that  in  the  famous  disputed  passage,  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  the 
reading  is  given  thus : — "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  ^(^ness :  |  God :  who  | 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Here  no  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  Sinaitic  manuscript  of  Tischendorf— one  of  the  oldest  and  best — has 
clearly  euf^  God,  as  m  our  version.  The  effect,  designed  or  not,  which 
the  whole  is  fitted  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  is  un- 
favourable, as  it  is  unfair,  to  the  Authorised  Version. 

Dai/break  in  Spain ;  or,  Sketches  of  Spain  and  its  ITew  Beformaiion.  A 
Tour  of  Two  Months.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  WrUB,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  The 
Papacy,"  "  Pilgrimage  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tybor,"  Ac.,  Stc.  Cassel, 
Petter,  and  Galpin,  London  and  New  York. 

We  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  works 
of  the  present  day.  Though  the  startling  news  of  the  Franco-German  war 
have  occupied  the  minds  of  all  for  these  two  months,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else,  still  the  remembrance  of  the  present  aspect  and  future 
destiny  of  Sptun  cannot  fidl  to  recur  at  every  lull  of  the  tremendous  contest ; 
and  recur,  too,  as  not  unconnected  either  with  its  origin  or  its  issues.  We 
refer  not  now  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  Hol^nsollem  proposal  We  cannot 
forget  that  this  notable  affair  was  only  one  of  the  results  of  a  previous 
revolution,  which  involved  the  deposition  of  the  reigning  migeBty  dT  Spain, 
and  which  now  threatens  an  entire  change  in  its  constitution.  No  intelli- 
gent observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  can  fail  to  experience  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  know  the  part  which  Spain  is  likely  to  play  in  the  stirring 
drama  of  continental  revolution.  To  such  the  pages  of  Dr  Wylie's  new 
book  must  afford  matter  of  serious  study,  and  cannot  fail  to  snggest  much 
thoughtful  reflection.  They  are  the  result  of  the  author's  personal  observa- 
tSon  during  a  late  tour  in  that  interesting  oountrjr;  and  like  the  other 
works  of  that  talented  writer,  (iiey  are  full  of  graphic  delineations,  which 
odd  greatly  to  Uie  effect  of  the  solid  and  judieiotis  lemarks  with  which  thej 
are  interspersed.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we  should  have  gladhr  trans- 
fenred  to  our  pages  some  of  the  more  salient  passages,  such  as  tiie  Eeoorial, 
and  the  new  scenes  witnessed  at  Madrid.  This  is  decidedly  one  of  Di* 
Wyhe's  best  works,  and  likely  to  prove  most  successfuL  The  publkriiers 
have  spared  no  pains  in  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which  it  is  em- 
bellished. Altogether,  it  is  a  beautiful  book,  and  will  go  far  to  enhance 
the  popularity  which  Dr  WjfUe  has  earned,  more  eipedally  in  Eag^d, 
where  his  worits  have  met  with  distingaished  celebrity. 
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Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  The  writingB  of  Methodias,  Alexander  of 
Ljcopolls,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  and  several  fra^ents.  Edinburgh : 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  London :  Hamilton  k  Co.  Dubfin : 
John  Robertson  &  Go.    1869. 

Methodias,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  who  soffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord  312,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  learned  man,  and  was  the 
aathor  of  various  works,  of  which  the  greater  number  has  been  lost  Here 
is  ^ven  the  "  Banquet  of  Virgins,"  the  only  complete  work  of  this  father 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  our  time.  It  is  throughout  eulogistic  of  a 
viiginal  life,  which,  in  correspondence  with  the  sentiments  in  favour  of 
celibacy,  prevalent  in  his  time,  he  pronounces  "  the  best  and  noblest  manner 
of  life,'*  ''  the  root  of  immortality,  and  also  its  flower  and  first  fruits."  To 
this  performance  are  added  various  fragments,  by  the  same  author,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  portions  still  extant,  of  his  discourses  on  the  resurrec- 
tion, in  opposition  to  Origen,  who  maintained,  that  in  punishment  of  the 
fiJl  the  boay  is  given  as  a  fetter  to  the  soul^  which,  in  a  pre-existent  state, 
lived  without  a  lK)dy;  and  that  the  resurrection  promised,  is  not  the  restora- 
tion of  the  same  flesh,  but  simply  of  the  form  of  each  man's  corporeal 
frame,  as  it  now  appears,  stamped  upon  another  spiritual  body. 

The  treatise  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lvcopous,  who  lived  in  the  be* 
^nning  of  the  fourth  century,  against  the  Manichnan  opinions,  especially 
the  lefiding  tenet  that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  is  a  sound  and  sufficiently 
complete  refutation.  Having  been  an  adherent  of  the  sect  himself,  he 
bad  p^mliar  means  of  commnnicatine  information  concerning  it ;  and  he 
may  be  re^trded  a^i  here  presenting  &e  arguments  and  train  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  was  convinced  of  its  errors. 

In  this  place,  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  olfered  of  speaking  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  the  whole  series  to  which  this 
volume  belongs.  The  Messrs  Clark  have  rendered  great  service  to  theology, 
by  furnishing  English  readers  with  such  an  immense  treasure  as  that  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  fathers ;  and  we  cannot  but  refer  generally  to  the  excellent 
style  in  which  the  translations  have  been  executed,  under  the  learned 
superintendence  of  Dr  Roberts  and  Dr  Donaldson. 

Men  of  Faith ;  or.  Sketches  from  the  Book  of  Judges,  By  Lukb  H.  Wisi- 
KAN,  M.A.,  Author  of  *' Christ  in  the  Wilderness/'  &c.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.    1870. 

In  this  volume  the  author  gives  a  eeneral  view  of  that  important  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  which  they  were  governed  by 
judges — by  those  extraordinary  persons  whom  God  at  different  periods  waa 
pleased  to  raise  up  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppressors,  to  suppress  the 
idolatry  into  which  they  so  often  fell,  to  reform  their  manners,  and  to 
administer  justice.  He  then  takes  up  the  history  and  character  of  four  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  judges  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  the  inspired 
writer,  and  who  are  commemorated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  men 
of  faith, — Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson. 

In  the  selection  of  his  subjects  from  the  wide  field  to  which  they  relate, 
the  author  has  displayed  a  wise  discrimination ;  and  while  uniformly  study- 
ing brevity,  he  handles  every  topic  with  much  ability  and  in  a  ibrcibie 
style,  which  not  infrequently  rises  to  a  masculine  eloquence.  He  has 
mastered  the  drift  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  has  thrown  much 
light  on  a  part  of  the  history  of  God's  ancient  people,  which,  though  very 
interesting  and  replete  with  varied  lessons  of  instruction,  is  perhaps  leea 
studied  than  the  other  inspired  portions  of  their  history. 
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The  Bleised  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^e  Supper,  regarded/rom  a  Zmman't 
point  of  View,  Bj  Dakiil  Biddle,  Anthur  of  '*  the  Spirit  Gontro- 
▼eray/'  &c  Williams  &  Korgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  CoTent  GardeD, 
Loodon ;  and  20  Sonth  Frederick  Street,  Edinborgh.    1870. 

<'  I  trost,"  says  the  author  of  this  Tolame  in  the  preface,  "  that  an  in- 
dulgent public  will  pardon  the  obtrusion  upon  their  notice  of  the  fijUowing 
work,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  cannot  speak  with  the  authority 
oonfened  by  office,  but  who  mutt  depend  for  a  hearing,  solely  upon  the 
rationality  of  his  arguments.  I  may  plead,  in  excuse,  the  example  of 
several  eminent  men,  such  as  Chillingworch  and  Wilberforoe,  who,  as  lay- 
men, wrote  works  which  have  been  none  the  less  warmly  cherished  by  the 
Church  for  whose  benefit  they  were  penned.  Nay,  I  may  plead  the 
example  of  St  Luke,  who,  though  belonging  to  the  same  profession  ts 
myself,  and  being  strictly  a  layman,  was  permitted  to  contribute  more 
towards  the  store  of  gospel  truth,  than  any  of  the  apostles  eyen,  except  S( 
John  and  St  Paul." 

The  author  needed  not  to  make  any  apology  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
layman  for  the  publication  of  a  Tolume  which  recommends  itself  by  its  own 
intrinsic  merits.  The  whole  subject  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
he  has  carefully  investigated  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  the  result  is, 
the  production  of  a  masterly  and  very  instructive  treatise  on  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rites  of  our  religion,  in  re^ud  to  which  it  is  important  in  these 
days  of  ritualism  and  rationalism,  that  every  Christian  should  have  accurate 
conceptions. 

Works  of  the  late  Rev,  James  ffamiUon,  D.D.,  F.L.S.    Nisbet  &  Co.,  London. 

This  valuable  collection  of  "Golden  Remains,*'  has  now  reached  the 
fourth  volume,  and  in  point  of  siie,  typography,  and  style  of"  getting  ud,'' 
is  everything  that  could  be  wished.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most  accepts ole 
publication  to  ministers  and  others  who  wish  to  possess  a  library  edition 
of  works  so  precious  and  in  many  respects  so  unique,  although  it  is  likdy 
that  the  general  public  will  still  prefer  to  have  the  separate  works  in  the 
small,  neat  form  in  which  they  originally  learned  to  love  them.  No 
editor's  name  has  yet  appeared  on  the  title  page,  and  the  anonymous  editor 
would  have  done  well  to  have  given  us  a  little  more  editing  in  the  last 
volume,  which  is  a  reprint  of  a  great  many  short  pieces,  single  sermons, 
contributions  to  periodicals,  lectures,  Ac.,  which  first  appeared  at  very 
different  and  distant  dates.  Although  the  pieces  are  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  we  could  have  wished  each  and  all  of  them,  instead  of  only 
some,  to  have  borne  an  exact  date,  and,  where  desirable,  to  have  been  accom* 
panied  with  a  brief  note  of  the  occasion  on  which  each  piece  was  originally 
written.  But  we  are  still  more  solicitous  about  the  editing  of  the  remain- 
ing volumes  of  the  scries,  which  are  to  consist  of  a  selection  from  the 
unpublished  discourses  of  the  lamented  author.  The  respected  publishers 
will,  we  hope,  be  alive  to  the  great  responsibility  invoked  in  the  task  of 
making  such  a  Helection ;  and  to  the  reasonableness  of  our  expectation,  that 
they  will  give  the  Christian  world  a  guarantee  for  the  judiciousness  and 
good  taste  of  what  is  done,  by  publishing  the  name  of  the  editor  whom  they 
may  call  to  their  assistance. 
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